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INTRODUCTION. 



riRST IMPllESSIONS OF MEDICAL PRACTITIONERS 

ON SEEING THE PItlNCIPLES OP HYDROPATHY CARRIED 
OUT AT AN ESTARLISllMENT. 

I HAVE bad medical practitioners, and amongst them several physicians, who 
have come, without prejudice, to see lor themselves upon what pnnciples Hydro- 
jMthic practitioners profess to act. "VVithiu a short period two physicians and 
several surgeons have been successfully treated at my establishment for ill health 
they had not been able to cure by their o\vn prescriptions. 

Tlie medical profession generally look with contempt on Hydropathy, believing 
we have no sound principles for the basis of our action, sucli as they suppose 
iliey have in their counter-irritants, setons, issues, mercurial ohitmcnt, tneir 
soothing narcotics, stimidatinjj quinine, steel mixtures, colchicnmj for causing 
changes in the components of the blood and the tissue; they have little idea we 
can overcome the most obstinate and long-standing constipation of the bowels 
by our simple means. They cannot believe mere water can have cither thc^ 
powerful or curative eifocts of then* severer appUcations, or produce such quick 
'results. In all these points they are in error. We can lower the pulse and 
subdue inflammation far more rapidly than tliey can by any of their applications, 
{tnf/ without lower inff the titaUty of the hodtj.^ Surgeons are avcU aware of the 
vital importance of procuring immediate perspiration in many cases ; now, by a 
fonieiitiug pack, or cold wet sheet envelope, or spirit lamp, tec imcer fail topro- 
dtice it at once. Their James's powder, fi^c, have to enter tlie blood, and go 
through an elaborate process before they can have eilect : the effect is unccrtam, 
and depends a good deal on the power of the stomach to act. We leave tlui 
stomacli at rest, and, by drawing the secretions throujjh the skin, relieve it, in- 
stead of burdening it with what the surgeon knows is likely to cause nausea, 
and wliich is very often the result ; tlie medicme then, instead of being bencIiciaJ, 
is hifirhly injurious. 

When medical men come without prejudice to examine into our mode of prac- 
tice they soon see we have a basis and principle 1o act upon, and that avc do not 
give this or that bath or wash over, hit or miss, to produce sonic result as likely 
to do harm as good.^ No ! Every inau of good principle \A'ill take care he has 
a deal conviction in his own mind, and the truth of it coiifirmod by known. 
ie*uh-s. beloic he will practise. It' lie Inis no clcju', dcRncd ];rincip(cs uj^ou 
which he can act with c(Jiiiidcucc, then lie is guilty of a great social sin in acthig 

at all. 

M-V mcdic^d visitors have often qurslioncd ine on the princir)lcs I act upon. 1 
ladly answer their questions, that they may judge for theinsclvcs. I ne\''cr shun 
questions, having nothing to conceal. If a case comes before me that 1 cannot 
see niy way in, I am ready and feel bound in principle to acknowledge it-: but 
tlu^^e are rare indeed. The grand starting-point is to ascertain what tlie life qC 
tke (rtgaidc bodft comidi of and where it in. Evni7 medically-educated man will 
sa 'jJi uiice it is liot ui the blood, it is not, in the 'muscle, nor in the bones, nor 
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in the matter \a the braiiL nor in any organic matter of the body; but it is in 
the vis vitro, the power of life developed in the nervous system. Cut certain 
nerves, and the gastric juice will no longer be secreted to dissolve the food. 
I^wer the vitality of the organic nerves of tlie stomach, and the healthy assimi- 
lation of its contents is stopped.* The same by the liver, it is no longer able to 
draw impufities out of the blood, or manufacture its saccharine matter and red 
corpu5elea. Destroy those nerves, or lower their vitality, and the vital power 
. that holds all in order and ^ves life is wanting ; and so. as I hereafter remaik, 
the nervous fluid, or electricity, or whatever it may be designated, is the life of 
the body. Without it the substance of the body soon dissolves and decays ; 
with it m full power, all is life and vigour. Now, when we have disease to con- 
tend with hi whatever degree, this vital power is under par ; our aim is to raise 
it. and that can only be accomplished through the means of the stomach and the 
blood. No practitioner can cure any ailment, or any wound, or any disease, 
but by making better blood, and better blood cannot be made but by the ioflu- 
cnce of these nerves of nutrition. Now, by applying as we do to the surface of 
the body, we set the most powerful apparatus for purification at ^york in the 
whole frame. The skin, wiih. its seven to eight millions of pores, and its miles of 
corkscrew sebaceous and sudorific glands— we purify through these, and thus re- 
lieve the frame of morbid matter which is oppressing the delicate organic nerves ; 
we take avniy quickly the offensive matter which is siekpning the whole frame. 
The Allopaths, to accomplish this, must put stuff into the stomach they know 
is an outrage upon its structure and functions. They have to trust to its bearing 
tliis trial in order to reach other organs or parts diseased; they give opiates to 
give sleep and allay pain ; they dare not leave the patient without a mwiieine to 
endeavour to rouse the nerves they have partly paralysed. Thus in the physi- 
cian's prescriptions, pil. hjrdrarg. is always associated with opiates, one to coun- 
teract the mischief the other causes, and for this end the cfoctor always gives 
them together. 

The blue pill over night, which so lowers the ^ower of the nerves, and stimu- 
lates the liver to make every effort to expel it agam. is followed next morning by 
a black draught, to whip tne poor bowels to expel their contents, Avitliout any 
consideration of their structure and natural office ; and so it is mth setons, 
blisters, and issues, and the rest of the inventions for forcing nature to do what 
the doctor wishes, out in which the poor patient always comes off a loser, present 
or future. All is war agahist the frame and its functions. All ourtreatment, on 
the contrary, is immeoiately comforting' to, the body, with the exception of 
mustard plalsters, and those never produce any evil results after. We produce 
counter-irritation by our fomentations, our bandages, and our hand-rubbing. The 
bandages and fomentations comfort and soothe the neiTCs; the wet body bandages 
determine blood to any part affected, to give life and action, and so by all our 
appliances. This system must succeed eventually, because it is founded on 
pnnciples of reason and truth, which Allopathy is not, by the showing of its own 
professors. 

TOie organ of the Allopathists, the Lancet, of 19th Sept. 1S57, says, " It is 
indisputanle that the records of legitimate medicine^ so far as treatment is con- 
cerned, contain such a heterogeneous assemblage of different and often conflictinc: 
views, as to give rise, in some quarters, to the conclusion, wliich is not unnatural, 
that the principles oi medicine are really unsettled, and that the art itself is purely 
an arbitrary one, depending on the caprice of the practitioner." There are num- 
berless worlcs defenaing some new theory of medicine, yet Sir John Forbes, M.D., 
is compelled to write, " Things have arrived at such a pitch, they cannot be 
worse : they must mend or end." 

Hooper, in his Medical Lexicon, a work of standard authoritv, repeatedly con 
tradicts his own stated principles. He says, whatever lowers the vital power of 
<lic organic nervous system, or, in other words, prevents the due supply of ner- 
vous fluid descending fi*om the brain, tends to paralysia ; yet as will he seen by 

• See page 3S4. 
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mj quotation further on, he prescribes bleeding, calomel, blistering, &c., in cases 
ot paralysis, trying to cure oy agCTavating the mischief already caused by the 
lowered vitality of these nerves ! 1 luive recently shown some cases of crisis to 
a surgeon ; one was a case ef congested liver of long standing. She riffht side 
weak, and the knee, and especially tne leg below, cold. This was caused, by the 
obstructed venous circulation from the extremities. For many vears this patient 
had been under Allopatliic treatment without any material rebe^ and latterly was 
decidedly worse, which made him lose confidence in his doctors prescriptions ; 
he came to me to try Hydropathy. By application to the skin we soon got free 
perspiration. Then by our fomentationB to the liver and bowels, and our warm 
oanda^, we soon set the stomach, liver, and bowels to work healthily. Now, 
oiir object was to draw the morbid matter in the liver and the other viseera away^ 
hut not by purging the bowels. We got a good deal through the skin, but this 
was not sufficient to cleanse the system. Nature had pointed out another place 
for effectual relief in the lame leg, and here we followed her hint by wet and dry 
handa.ges, and bv steaming and hot mustard leg baths, which shortly brought out 
a crisis, and laid the patient up in bed with legs apnarently liighly inflamed and 
svnollen, discharsing fetid matter. The t^)petite was little, under this disturbance 
of the franae, and consequently apparent smking. Our surgeon was alarmed with 
the case, ana said if it was his he should have little hope of the man's hfe, and. 
moreover, would at once give generous diet and some stimulants. I have namwi 
this case to illustrate the difference of our practice. I replied to the doctor, I 
was miite certain the patient would not only survive, but would become entirely 
sound in every part of nis frame. We let nature work her own way, with a little 
assistance to cool any feverish feelings ; stopped all am'mal food, gave only water, 
or weak black tea to drink : and when nature had had time to perform her work 
the patient became perfectly well, and has enjoyed excellent liealth ever since^ 
now several years aso, I never knew this natural crisis do anything but good. 
The many deaths of apparently stout persons we hear of from inflammation, or 
fever, is owing to the inefficiency of any Allopathic means to throw off in- 
flammation or morbid matter on to the non-vital parts, or to the surface of the 
body. Purgatives and blistering, &c., only further lower the nervous vitality, 
and tonics onljr stimulate to cause farther loss of power by reaction. The mis- 
chief is sometimes warded off, but always at the expense of the constitution. 
The seeds of disease can never be eradicated but in nature's own way, and that 
must be done without violence to the frame, and only by increasing the nutritive 
powCTs (see Br. Chambers, page 32 fc). 

While saying so much on the evil effects of the Allopathic practice, I do not 
denounce its practitioners as men destitute of good principle, intelligence, or 
philanthropy. I wish to point to the mischic'f caused by adhering to a code of 
practice which modem discoveries have shown has no foundation in truth. No 
class of men perform more services gratuitously than medical men. I do not 
know any who have to pam a living by their labour who do so much. 

The inconsistencies of some cold-water docborj* tend greatly to prejudice 
medical men against the system : medical men well know that in cases of great 
debility, and in consumptive cases especially, exciting the skin, by frequent ablu- 
tions, vml stimulate for a time, but the reaction leavini^ the body prostrate. In 
all iimammatory or very weak subjects, we are very cautious how we apply stimu- 
lating treatment or mudi ablution to the whole body : indeed, we often get 
patients far on in recovery before we give them what would be considered a bath, 
and a whole immersion, never. 

Time will prove the truth of the Hydropathic principles of practice ; and I 

cinnot doubt educated and scientific men, as the medical profession genei-ally 

are, will adopt true principles, if the public will allow them to break into their 

BBperstitious belief in the efficacy of physic, blistering, &c. 
^ ^ . i . . j^^^, SMEDLEY. 

M.iTLOCK r.AUK, 

Juis/ T2, ISoS. 
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Home Tueatment.— I can only grive 
jreneral directions, and for such operations 
that can be readily practised wliere there 
is but little time to spare, or few oonre- 
7iiencos. For persons in oixlinary health, 
little time aud very simple apparatus 
will suffice. A mackintosh sheet, a sitz, 
or wash-tub, as at pages 05 and 66, a head 
bath, foment can and pads, sponge, foot 
hath, thick cotton packing sheet, aud 
drying sheets, sitz bath blanket. Spread 
mackintosh sheet on floor, put the sitz 
bath upon it, with water in it. On rising, 
\ise No. 20-t ; then 128.] ; or 128^ only. 
Then No. 95, which is as follows : hold 
the head over the bath, or wash-tub will 
•io, and with the common West India or 
honeycomb sponge, or half-yard of flan- 
nel or calico, sponge the head and face 
well and quick ; then sit in the bath, with 
the feet out, and sponge the body and 
squeeze spongcfuls of water over the 
Mhoulders: then stand in t])e sitz, and 
sponge the legs, and siiueeze more 
spongefuls of water over the shoulders 
and spine, and tlien dry the body Avith a 
Fmcn or bump cotton sheet, and not with 
a towel. Tlie sheet keeps the animal 
heat in. The less the body is exposed 
to the air, the better. The above, or a 
dripping sheet : dip the sheet in the 
water, hold it uji-a few seconds, to let the 
l>ulk of the water drain into the sitz ; 
then put it on in the form of a cloak and 
rub well, getting the hands out, and nib 
the body and legs for two or three 
minutes. It will become warm imme- 
diately. After a good rubbing, put on 
dry sheet, and dry well, especially the 
arm-pits, aud rub the chest well ; then 
dress immediately; and if in winter or 
cold weather, take care not to ipmain 
long partly dressed, or the animal heat 
will evaporate, and vitality be lost. M\ich 
benefit is lost by not dressing imme- 
diately, and by wearing slippers, which in 
winter expose the feet to cold. I find it 
useful, sometimes, if weather not very 
cold, to sit in the sitz bath for two or three 
minutes on rising, before the wash ; then 
a dripping sheet af tei sponging the head. 
I seldom take any bath in the middle of 
the day, from want of time ; but when 
opportunity occurs, a cold sitz and foot- 
l>atk is refreshing, and occasionally a 
cold, or tepid sheet. At bed-time a cold 
sitz three minutes, covered with sitz bath 
blanket; a head-bath is also useful at 
bed-time, if not very cold weather. A 
liot soipinij and washing sitz. No. i)9, 
once or twice a week, at bctlti^ne, orC^i 



is refreshing ; and No. 130, bath list ; or 
a vapour bath. No. 51, and soaping. The 
No. 51, or steamer, may bo managed with 
some hot water in a can, and put into it 
a piece of hot iron or hot brick, and let 
the patient sit on a chair with blankets 
rounds putting the can under the chair ; 
or by the portable steam bath, as given 
in tuis book. Wo have a mackintosh 
petticoat for this purpose, for home use, 
and it serves also for spirit lamp. We 
have lately got a portable steamer, as 
sketch, page 259* Short steam baths, and 
cold sheet, or cold sponging after, ai-e 
not relaxing, but the contrary. A Hj>irit 
lamp is a very beneficial bath, and may be 
taken without any risk, and even by de- 
licate persons, except in heart disease or 
deteiTuination of blood to thg bead ; the 
spirit lamp brings out the secretions 
which the steam bath will not. After 
fatigue, a slight steam bath, or, if cold 
weather. No. 98, or 35J is good. Wet 
packs I never take, except in case of 
stomach derangement, or cold, and then 
No. 42 or 46, for 1^ hour, always otfec- 
tually relievos me, and restores the appe- 
tite ; a cold sheet or cold sponge over 
iimst of course be taken after pack or 
stoamer, or spiidt lamps; No. 177, if 
chest affected: or 178, Nos. 154, 157 
useful and safe for most oases. The bath 
list will give any person a pretty good 
idea of suitable baths, and, by a littlo 
practice, the most beneficial will soon be 
ascertained. No baths, however, will 
keep persons in health, without rigid 
attention to clothing, diet, and habits of 
life as laid down in this work ; and absti- 
nence from all stimulants, tobacco, pas- 
try, &c. Delicate persons will find in this 
work how to modify these applications to 
suit their cases. If the chest is affected, 
never use quite cold baths ; use 19, 113, 
72, 72 -i good ; Nos. 68 and 65 good, and 
45, also 50 and 107, not to wash hands in 
cold water, if chest or heart artecteU 
With these genei-al directions, and the very 
full infonnation in other parts of this work, 
any one with a little patience and atten- 
tion, may get a good knowledge how to 
make the most of their natural powers o( 
mind and body. The wet body bandaije 
may be worn with great advantage a few 
days ora week at a time when the stouiacii 
is out of order ; or when a pei*son has a groat 
deal of fatigue to go through: it will then 
be foimd useful worn during the day, and 
with a llanuol wrapper over it in the night. 
Th^ li>:t of treatment suitablo for vaii|ug 
ailmcnu» will be scon on page 429. 



Ha-TIKQ, about five yeara ago, priutcd (mostly for gratuitous dis- 
tribution) an edition of 30,000 of a pamplilefc on " Hydropathy, aud 
its Applicatioa to tlie Cure and Prevontion of Disease," I Lave 
I'requently since been asked to publisli another edition, giving the 
improved metbods discovered and the experience me have bad iu the 
treatment of' the many hundreds of cases which hare passed tbrougb 
iiur bands, since that pamphlet was published. I have long been 
desirous of doing Ibis, but tbe incessant calls upon my time have 
put it out of my power, and now I can only accomplish my work by 
lining that time wnich should be allowed to the repose of tbe body. 
Tiie many very gratifying testimonies whicb I have received, both 
jVom tills country and from other parts of tbe world, to tlio useful 
iiesa of my former pamphlet, and tbe valuable improvements we 
have been enabled to make in tbe application of Hydropathic treat- 
ment, have induced me, now that we have removed to our summer 
retreat, at Riber Hall, on Eiber Hill.'within vie«- of tbe Hydro- 
jiathic Establishment at Matlock Bank, to devote some of tJie early 
iioura of the morning in endeavouring, by God's guidance, to maka 
this pamphlet more generally useful. Here — v.bcre the sun at thia 

■ 1 havB alncc bum b lodgt on th? slimmit Dfihc MIL 
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season has risen high in the lieavena at five o'clock, and the chorus 
of the birds has commenced still earlier, — where there is a very 
extensive and beautifuUj-varied landscape of mountain, valley, and 
wood, — there is every inducement to throw off drowsy feelings, and 
rise to work for the glory of G-od, and the benefit of mankind. Yet 
sometimes, even in this charming spot, melancholy thoughts will 
cross the mind, especially when I reflect that many of the former 
inhabitants of this ancient and beautiful Hall may not have been 
wise, in thej day of their pilgrimage, in securing the salvation of 
their immortal souls, by being " born again of water and the Spirit,'* 
without which none who have heard the Gospel tidings, the Scrip- 
tures say, shall enter the kingdom of heaven, ^ould there have 
been such, I sometimes think, when viewing the grand pftnorama of 
mountains mround, how dreftdful mast be their remar^e and self- 
reproach now they have discovered that they might have had, by 
a life of faith and obedira^oe, the blessings of tins life and the fruition 
of that whidi is eternal ; ^ all the l^reasures of earth, and all its 
beauties and fti pleasures, are but shadowfl of happiness in comparison 
with the great realities to be enjoyed in the regions of the blest. 
May such thoughts of such possibilities quicken the living to a 
lively sense of the realities of the same . Here also is the site of a 
Druidical temple, the remains of which, standing on the summit of 
the hill overlooking Darley Dale, were, by barbarous hands, removed 
but a few years since. It was, indeed, a commanding spot for such 
a purpose. The mind is led back to the time (probably more than 
two thousand years ago) when the inhabitants of the surrounding 
district, far and near, might be seen on the first day of November 
ascending the steep mountain side from the surrounding district, 
bringing their offerings to the priests, and carrying back the sacred 
lire, to relight their family hearths, which had all been extinguished 
by the priests' command the evening before; and no doubt also 
often to witness human sacrifices. This worship was put an end to 
by the Bomans, who came into this country B.C. 55 ; and who, on 
this hill, in after-times, made large fires, when the south wind blew, 
not for sacrifices, but to smelt the lead ore so abundantly found in 
this locality. 

Very frequently my patients have requested me to print my per- 
sonal experience of Hydropathy, and the reasons which induced me 
to have a Hydropathic Establishment. I promised to do that when 
I brought my new pamphlet out, and, at the risk of incurring 
criticism, I now perform my promise. 

It may seem to some persons presumptuous in me, having had no 
regular medical education, to write on the curative principles of any 
treatment ; but very gratifying success of our efforts, however, for 
the benefit of oiu* fellow-creatures, has emboldened me to go on with 
my work. We may truly say, we have seen so many hundreds 
restored or relieved, without any serious errors, that we c^innot 



doubt we are in the path God designs us to pursue. Our time, health, 
and strength, and all the means of a not inconsiderable property, are 
by us willingly, and even thankfully, devoted to our work, with a 
single eye to live to the glory of God and for the welfare of man- 
kind. My wish is to encourage others to work and stand by the 
true principles of the Gospel, and leave the result to God, without 
any fear, of the consequences. 

After devoting many years to a manufacturing business, and 
having accumulated more than sufficient for ordinary wants, it was^ 
my intention to manage my business principally by deputy, and 
retiring from it to see foreign countries, making England occasion- 
ally my home. The idea of repose and leisure, after labour which 
few, in my circle, have go#e through, was the bright time I had in 
anticipation viewed with pleasure ; and many a dark fatiguing day 
has that pleasant prospect helped to cheer. A regular attendant at 
the Established Church and the sacrament of the Lord's supper, 
on terms of close intimacy with those ministers and such persons Si» 
had the reputation of being evangelical in their doctrine and prac- 
tice, self-satisfied with obeying the outward forms of religion, and 
having the reputation of being both religious and charitable, I be- 
lieved I was quite justified in looking forward to enjoy the fruits of 
my labour in ease and self-gratification. " Man proposes, and God 
disposes.'* We took a journey through France, Germany, and 
Switzerland; and on our return I was seized with typhus fever. 
The great varieties of temperature I had gone through, the fatigue, 
and more than all, the unwholesome food, and worse, the wine and 
malaria met with in some parts, had caused that fever which brought 
me to the brink of the grave. My doctor visited me on my arrival 
home ; said I was in a bad state ; gave me medicines, and told me a 
short time would develope my complaint, which indeed that short 
time soon did. Instead of our soothing wet-sheet envelope, to 
relieve the parched hot skin, I had only an aggravation in the shape 
of drugs. Soon the fever rose to madness and delirium ; I entreated 
the doctor to give me something to cool my parched mouth, but all 
his accumulated knowledge of the London Pharmacopoeia, with hi» 
certificate of qualification for the treatment of disease, given t<5 him 
by the examiners of Surgfleons' and Apothecaries' Halls, availed not 
for my relief: the overruling hand of God, and a healthy constitu- 
tion, carried me through that fiery ordeal. Once the servant bathing 
my arms in cold water, I exclaimed, " What a relief! " It was the 
only agreeable relief I experienced ; but of course only being done 
locally, it had no control over the fever, which was burning through- 
out my whole body. I was exhorted to look to Christ for the repose 
of my mind. I replied, I had no hope. My time cf trial was come,, 
and i found no witness m my own heart that I had ever been any- 
thing but a formal, professing Christian. I soon became insensible 
to all outward and bodily sensations; but my mind was often exqui- 
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Hitely alive to the whole course of my past life. I saw my character 
clearly, aud it was that of a hypocrite. I believed I was shut out 
from the presence of God for ever; and felt the justice of my 
doom. God mercifully brought me back to outward consciousness, 
but I was long in arriving even at a low state of convalescence. My 
mind, however, was fully awakened to the awful folly of living for 
the gratifications of this life ; but how to find peace, I saw not. 

In a very few months after, being somewhat convalescent, I, with my 
wife, left home to seek for repose of mind in travel and change of 
t^cene. Some good, sincere Christian workmen in my employ pointed 
*)ut to me the simple means of gaining peace ; I tried it, and failed, 
because I was yet unacquainted with my own unchanged heart. There 
was yet disappointed ambition, and love of this world's good opinion, 
ruling in it. I found it was indeed a strong man armed keeping the 
house, and holding me in an iron cage of misery. Travel again 
brought no relief; and in a condition hopeless of life, I was advised 
to go to a Hydropathic Establishment, which my state of desperation 
only would have induced me to try. There, in November, worn as I 
was to a skeleton, and distracted in mind, the bitter cold-water treat- 
ment aggravated my sufferings at first considerably ; had I but com- 
menced with our mild system instead until the body had somewhat 
recovered its tone, I should have been saved much unnecessary suffer- 
ing. I had not slept above an hour or so at once for months. How- 
ever, after a few weeks at the establishment, I slept pretty well, I 
^ot tolerably good functionary action of the stomach, &c, and after 
iiine weeks returned home. Here, however, old recollections soon 
threw me down again, I had not yet learned to count all things but 
loss for the excellencv of the knowled<je of Christ. In nine months 
I returned again to the Water Establishment for three months, and 
regained bodily health, but no relief to my mind. We set out on a 
tour to Cheltenham, the coast of Devonshire ; then to Dover, and 
crossed over to France; came back to England, and returned to 
Malvem, and thence to Cheltenham, where I took No. 11, Sufiblk- 
?<quare, for the winter. I purchased the estate of Rose Hill, near 
Pitville, then the residence of Admiral King. Shortly after this, I 
found peace in believing. I had been labouring a good deal in visit- 
'ing the poor and schools, and practising self-denial in those things I 
formerly rejoiced in ; determining to seek for happiness in the favour 
4)t' God, throu^i the merits of my Eedeemer, and knocking in humble 
sincerity, the door was at length opened to me. I entered the fold 
•of the great Shepherd, and experienced unbounded joy and confidence. 
My wife, I was thankful indeed to find, heartily reciprocated my feel- 
ings. We then determined to return amongst our work-people, and 
try to live that life of usefulness God had so graciously laid out for 
us, but which I had formerly neglected to realise for the vanities and 
unsatisfying things of this world. I immediately went by London to 
13en Rliydding, near Leeds, purposely to kneel down in the room in 
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vliich I had sufiercd so uiuch from bodily ailment aud despair of 
mind, to thank God for uU his goodness to me, aud to dedicate myself 
and all I possessed to His service. 

J returned to Lea Bridge (seventy miles), and sat up part of the 
same night burning my foolish ballads aud light books, upon which 
•even clergymen had >vitli me often wasted precious time. 1 locked tip 
my extravagant plate, ornaments, equipage, &c., until I could give 
them away or sell them for the benefit of religious societies, which I 
4iid sliortly after. I then brought my wife from Cheltenham, and 
we commenced our new and better work. Soon, however, we fcmnd 
that we had crosses to take up, when we would no longer comply 
with the customs of our former circle, in giving or attending dinner 
or evening parties, and in keeping our house exclusive for a certaiu 
rlass. AVe found instead ample consolation in the peace within, and 
ill the communion of humble and sincere Christians. I built six 
chapels aud two school-rooms in different parts of the country, 
some, where I had work-people. I assisted many poor societies, and 
worshipped with our own people in one of the chapels I had built 
here, imposing nothing but the simple word of God on the congre- 
gation. It is now about seven years since we embarked on this 
course, aud we have found every year to bring more solid peace and 
joy ; aud we know it will be thus with us until God shall take us to 
serve him in a brighter sphere. 

On returning home, I took in a few men, upon whom to try the 
Hydropathic remedies, which proved successful; and many more 
making application, I made a place for the free board, lodging, and 
baths of a certain number of males and females : and hundreds since 
have here found restoration to health of body, and peace of mind, 
through the renewal of the Spirit. Persons in our own station then 
applied for advice, seeing such wonderful eftects being produced, 
sometimes on their own servants. AVe did not know where to recom- 
mend them to go, as we had little confidence in the mode of trent- 
mcnt pursued at some establishments, which is often indeed the " cold 
water " practice. Some could not afford the expense (which at ail the 
principal establishments is about £18 for the first month) ; so we 
made our house a free hospital, until we found we could not afford 
room enough. I then bought a small house at Matlock ]3nnk for 
six patients, board, lodgings, and treatment at 3s. per day. Uniform 
success in the treatment soon brought more ; the place was enlarged. 
Soon again we had to refuse applicants ; and thus has it grown until 
we have had one hundred and ten at one time under treatment. 
Although I have not had a regular medical education, human physio- 
logy has long been a pursuit of much interest to me, and I now find 
the benefit of my early studies of these subjects. The feeling of 
responsibility, from the great number who have been at our establish- 
ment and the free hospitals, has also induced me to labour hard, and 
«ipare no expense, in the acquirement of physiological knowledije; 



nud tlic actual pntctkc, in seeing tUe npplii^Btion of Hydrojiutliii' 
treatment to so many Imodreda during the last aix jears, has giieii 
lis confidence in oui- plan of treatment, from tbe great success in so 
niaoy cases of persons who had tritd medicine and even Hydropathy 
before, without good effect. Our system of mild treatmeat, with thr 
application of bandages, not used in the same way elsewhere, and 
some newly invented haths, have gained suelt celebrity, tliat we ari' 
now compelled to limit onr odmissiona, I could refer to physicians, 
surgeons, homceopathic practitioners, clergymen, dissenting ministers, 
military and naval oificers, merchants, ninnuracturers, &c., from whom 
1 have often received testimony, acknowledging the benefits derived 
I'roni our mild practice. In the case of females especially, this treat- 
ment has done wonders, (My wife ha» sole charge o/feiiiale invallih.y 

TUe charge at the establishment is fixed witJi an intention to 
make it neither a soui-ce of pecuniary emolument nor of loss. A 
large sum of money has now been invested ; and the haths arc models 
Tor Hydropathic Establishments or Public Batlis, and I am ver\- 
■lesirous o£^ calling the attention of the patrons of the latter to tlieiV 
superiority over the ordinarily-constructed baths, which not utilVc- 
i;ueutly cause irreparable injury to the body. No person can use a 
plunge bath without risk. ,VVe could refer to patients who Lave 
fome to the establishment for relief, whose maladies have been caused 
liy plunging into a cold bath, or into the sea. Many escape iiijurv 
liy such bathing, but none practise it witliout the risk of being 
invalids for the rest of their lives, from congestion of tbo hraiii, 
^istlima, or internal tumours, caused by the blood being suddenly 
driven on the internal organs and certain weak parts which are not 
:tble to return it. I'eiuales. especially, are liable to danger from 
phmgo baths (see Mrs. 8m«dley'B ManuaJ, la. fid.). 

One of the principal objects I have in view in this work is to teacli 
ilydropalhie remedies for Belf-opplication, and to show the laboui-iug 
<-lasses how to manage many of the processes by tho simple meaii:i 
within their reach, which, if acted upon, would often stay the progres- 
iif fever, consumption, and inflammation, or prevent their proceeding 
beyond tho first symptoms. Resolution, and not sporin^^ trouble, 
alone are nece 
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HiBC& Lodge, January , 1S63. 

TnB first edition of this work was published June, 18A7 ; And now that a sixth 
edition is called for, making the twenty-eighth tlioQiiand, besides 30,000 of niv 
first Pamphlet, for gratnitous distribution in I89I, I have only to repeat our 
tirst convictions, from extensive experience in practice, that the restoration of 
weak or diseased frames can only be restored by remedies which are calculated 
to aid the natural vital principle bj which we exist. Dr. Anstie, in giving the 
inangnral address to the students of the Westminster Hospital this session 
{October, 1862), remarked that Dr. Chambers and others were now bringing for- 
ward some new ideas on the nature and cure of disense, nnd had come to the 
<;oncInsion that the deficiency of vitality is disease, and that therefore all remedies 
should be such which directly or indirectly aid the work of nutrition; and to this 
Dr. Anstie gave his assent, and well and safely might he do so. Certainly when 
there is not a deficiency of vital power, a person must be well; and when that U 
•deficient, neither digestion nor any function can be properly performed. Any 
unlearned person will easily understand this, and give unhesitating assent to the 
truth of it; nor will any one think it a discovery new or old. But when Dr. Anstie, 
Dr. Chambers, and the rest of the legally- qualified practitioners, go on to teacli 
these same students to use blisters, setons, issues, the lancet, leeches, mcrcuruil 
•ointment, iodine, mercury, aloe<>, strychnine, preparations of opium, henbane, 
and other narcotics without number, and the thousand other modes of attempt at 
making nature act, such treatment must appear to any considerate person as 
totally opposed to their doctrine of using no means to cure disease but which 
*^ directly or indirectly aid the work of nutrition^" for none of these nostrums 
«an by any chance aid nutrition, but have a very certain contrary effect. Hy 
acting upon the simple and true principle of using no means for the cure ut' 
■diseaso but which directly or indirectly aid the work of nutrition, several of my 
bathmea have small establishments on their own account, and, without any 
medicai assistance, undertake cases which have baiiled the legal professors, and 
succeed in curing them. They average ten to twenty patients each, and at tiomc 
seasons more. Their charges are from ITs. 6d. to 25s. per week, includin;; 
board, lodging, and baths. So successful are they that every year they find their 
accommodation insufficient for the increased number of patients. Scores of case^ 
who had been given up, and themselves hopeless of life, are now in health ami 
strength. We now average ten to eleven hundred cases per annum at our 
Matl(H-k Bank Hydropathic Establishment, and about four hundred at our free* 
hospitals; and few cases come but who have been brought into a bad and often 
desperate state by these anti- vital remedies ; and as to our success in curing. In- 
adopting the principles Dr. Chambers and Dr. Anstie propo4ind, ihe proof j-j 
shown by the continual increasing number who come to our Establishment. We 
cany out tlie principle tliey advocate, and they an entirely opposite course. A 
physician called upon us the last summer, and said he had come to look over o4ir 
plans. I replied I was very glad to see him, and that I felt it a great hardship 
to have such a position in a manner forced upon us, and that I had never any 
intention of continuing the practice, feeling it was a position which only 
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Tijcdically educated practitioners should occupy, and I had hoped long before 
this to iiave been able to turn over oar charfi^e to some of the medical profession ; 
hut, notwithstanding our liberal offers, and having had several to try the under- 
taking, they had given it up, seeing the desperate and apparently hopeless cases 
of so many of our visitors. I offered to prescribe a little ordinary home treat- 
ment for my visitor, when he informed me that he had read my book, and hud 
come purposely to see if he could be relieved of a very painful case of disease of 
h)ng standing, which all the means at his command had been unable to reach for 
vears. I told him he would certainly soon be cured by our plans, and in a very 
short time he had no need for his own remedies. The means were so simple that 
lie could not at first believe they would be of use ; but acting on Dr. Anstie's, 
Dr. Chambers*, and Sir Charles Bell's theory, that the deficiency of vitality was the 
cause of the disease, and the raising that power would cure, I prescribed our 
natural gentle stimulating remedies. The case was clear enough — want of 
vitality in a particular organ ; but all the means he had used, or could think 
of, only tended to weaken. This physician counts his receipts by thou- 
sands per annum, and is a man of note, and highly esteemed. I adriscd 
liim never to mention having spoken to me, as he would certainly be de- 
iiounced. I had afterwards a letter from him, expressing his great gratitude 
tor the benefit he had received, and lamenting he dared not introduce our plans 
ill his practice. If we were practising for pecuniary profit, such statements might 
be doubted; but the practice, as we carry it on, is a pecuniary loss, and requiriiiix 
Mureinitting labour, and the total deprivation of any recreation or absence fioiii 
home. The great success, however, in seeing human suffering cured or relieved, 
luUy satisfies us for all we have to go through. The practice here couM 
he made remunerative by much more moderate charges than the terms at 
^[alvern and elsewhere, now we have made such complete arrangements t'ov 
carrying on the practice, and I hope yet, for the perpetuity of the work, we shall 
meet with those who will carry it on when we can do so no longer. Many 
iiundreds will remember their visit to our Establishment, and the friendship's 
they formed there, while life lasts. They have met often to separate for life to 
various parts of the world, but yet to hold intercourse, nojv that the postal and 
telegraph systems bring nearly all the world in communication. We frequently, 
at our solitary lodge, on the summit of Riber Hill, have letters from our late 
patients from India, Ceylon, Africa, Turkey, Egypt, Spain, France, North and 
8outh America, Australia, New Zealand, China, Kussia, and even such out-of- 
the-way places as the Feejee Islands. 

Fundamental errous in the treatment of functionary disorder are con- 
stantly brought under roy notice, and I am prompted every day to observe to 
newly arrived patients how strange it is that mankind are not taught, as a 
primary part of their ediicational knowledge, the structure and functions of 
the body, in and through which all their faculties are to be devel /ped and made 
available for life's purposes. From some reason not easily seen, the study of thi;! 
all-important subject is entirely neglected in the education of youth ; but it i> 
to be hoped this will not be the case as society progresses in mental attain- 
ments. 

As to the subject being too abstruse, and requiring opportunity for anatomi 
cal dissection, it is not the case. The why and by what powers the body lives an.i 
l»erforms its functions; why and how the food taken nourishes the body and i* 
taken up into it ; how every voluntary action is performed by a direct telegram 
from the brain, by action of the will on the electric wires from that centum 
V hrough the nerves of the spine, and which are continuous by millions to every 
j)art of the body, internally and externally ; how involuntary nervous action i * 
made to go on independent of the will, as in case of the lungs, the heart, and tho 
eyelids ; how the lowered vitality of muscular action of the veins causes ob - 
fitructed oirculation, and, filling the distended veins, telegraph? sensation of paii^ 
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to the brain by pressure on the nerves of sensation, and benco wbat is termed in- 
flammation ; how, wbcn food is taken into tbe stomach, it is there dissolved bv 
the action of the ^^astric juice, when the electricity from the plexus of nerves 
placed at the pit of the stomach, and embracing it with its thousand threads, 
causes, when a person is in liealth, the chemical change of the food in the- 
stomach, which, passing in its course into the duodenum, is there mixed uith gall 
from tbe gall bladder, and with pancreatic fluid Arom the pancreas ; how then 
the matter is passed into the small gut, where it is, by the aid of electric power, 
taken up by the millions of absorbents termed intestinal villi, and passin^^ 
through knotted channels termed mesentric glands, which again change the 
character of the matter on its way to the thoracic duct, running upwards and 
inside tbe spine to the left clavicular artQi^, where, mixing with the exhausted 
blood, it is again forced into the heart, and by it into the lungs, to receive tbe life- 
giving oxj'gen from the air— are all matters of such easy comprehension that 
youth would have far less difficulty in mastering than many problems they are 
set to solve, and which, when solved, are often useless to them from failure of 
h^th and power to cjarry their knowledge into useful action. Neither would 
they transgress the Creator's laws as to diet and habits of life, to the extent they 
do, had they been taught the consequences. The extracts and the statements iu 
this work on these subjects are nothing new ; they are patent to every young 
student in the medical art, but mostly a sealed subject to the public, who 
quietly', and with a simplicity of faith not to be surpassed by the devotees of any 
religious sect on earth, surrender their wonderfully-constructed body into the 
hands of the " profession," to be drugged, blistered, bled, and dieted as tbe 
London Pharmacopoeia has directed the professional man to do for the last 
100 years, with the addition of a thousand new fancies for drugging and 
torturing poor mortality. 

Health, education, prospects, usefulness, and life are sacrificed to treat- 
ment, the nature of which th.e poor trusting human subject knows nothin^'^ 
but by its terrible eflects. Mankind, however, love old institutions and esta- 
blished customs, and many thousands or millions will yet fall under the com- 
bined action of sedatives, purgatives, tonics, stimulants, blisters, and the lancet, 
probably to the end of time (see pages 226, 227, 32^). 

By way of illustration, I give a few instances of attempts at cure by the 
authorised practice, which came under my notice this week : — A gentleman^ 
ajjed 35, from overwork, causing indigestion and generally lowered vitality, had 
rheumatic fever, was confined to bed five weeks, drugged to no purpose, except to- 
further weaken, when both the patient and the doctor became despairing at the 
results. The honest doctor toU his patient he thought he had had medicine 
enough, and, as the weather was warmer, he had better give it up, and trv 
change, fresh air, and our mild baths. Such a case would not have been in bed 
a week with our treatment, nor would ever have had the disease had he known 
our simple home treatment ; by keeping the body in order, he would have taken 
precautions long before, and prevented such a disease coming on. Bheumatic 
fever does not oome on till, after greatly impoverished blood by cold or indigestion,, 
the proper supply of serum is not supplied to lubricate the sheaths in which 
all the muscles are encased ; and when this serum is wantinj^, the muscles move^ 
in sheaths more or less wanting this lubricating matter, and soon infiamraatiou 
comes on, and excruciating pain by every movement. Instead of calomel, which 
farther impoverishes the blood, or colchicum, which heats it, or opiates, whicli 
farther deaden the sj^stem, we apply our No. 46, or 47, or 98, or 42, or 59, or 55,. 
as stated in the bath list in this work ; and by these plans rheumatic fever is- 
quite as easily cured, and as speedily and effectually, as a eommon cold, and 
without leaving the body, as by the ordinary medical treatment, a prey to a. 
reiKitition of the disease, and verj^ commonly heart affection. 
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When tlie body is wcalc, and wben orf^ns are so weak that they fail in their 
fnnctionary action, medicine, blisters, ko., are given, which, it is well known, 
i'nrther weoken. I cannot at all understand this treatment. Disease is never 
cured by acting on such a principle, nor is it possible. A ease came in this week 
of long standing disorder of the kidneys, which I thought necessary to have the 
opinion of a very eminent surgeon upon. After examining carefully the cas«, 
h» agreed with me the disease was in the kidneys, and not merely lumb^o, 
"Which had been supposed. The surgeon gave his preseription ; in the draughts, 
nlkali was the leading ingredient. Yet now, in tracing the nature of the 
disease, the why and wherefore pain in those organs, and the unhealthy 
\irine, we come to the undeniable fact that the muscular action of the arteries 
in the kidneys is weakened, and uiiable to propel the blood through in the 
same v^orous manner as in health, and hence gorged veins, which, by the 
pressure on the universal telegraph system of nerves of sensation in every 
part, communicate the sense of pain to the brain, calling for help ; but the 
only reply from the doctor is a blister, purgative, or opiate. Again, as 
to the unhealthy urine, the glands m the kidneys, which in health only 
select the proper urinal excretion, are, from weakness, unable to make the 
proper selection, but let out the nutritive parts of the blood along with 
the urine, and this soon causes prostration. Now one would suppose the 
sound way to act in such a case would be to try to raise the electric and 
selective power of those glands; bat, just as in the case where pain is 
present, lowering remedies are preticribed, to keep down, it is said, inflammation, 
when inflammation is, in fact, the embodiment of weakness. First, lowering 
treatment is tried ; this inevitably brings the patient lower. Then they say 
inflammation is subdued, when, in fact, only the remaining vitality is subdued ; 
and, for fear the patient should sink, stimulants are freely administered, and 
which very soon bring the patient too high, and then lowering treatment and 
starvation is resorted to, and it is well for the poor body if it comes throuj^h 
.such a scientific ordeal with life ; it never comes through cured or scatheless. 
Nature, after this trial of strength, is sometimes left to her own remedy — good 
fresh air, quiet, and simple diet — and recovers. Then the aforesaid scientific 
treatment has the credit of cure; but had the patient alcnowledge of the struc- 
ture and functions of his body, he would never allow such absurd and utterly false 
principles to be tried upon him. 

I could give hundreds of such instances of the mischief of drng medication, 
blisters, setons, issues, &c. The only idea seems to be to make any organs act 
wliich are inactive, and so purgatives and diuretics are given, to compel action 
of the bowels and of the kidneys and other organs, at the oxpense and totally 
regardless of the certain injury t« the nervous vitalitj- or electricity of tlie 
organs, and by which vitality alone they act at all (see i»age 236). 

A friend who had an attack of inflammatory disease, was, after inefiectual 
treatment by medicine, induced to try our plans, and very soon got well. About 
two years after, disregarding the warnings he had had as to his course of life, 
he was again suddenly seized with another inflammatory attack, but this time 
far more acute and painful than before. The surgeon was immediately sum- 
moned, and, to allay the psin, gave opiates freely. This certainly subdued the 
patient's sensibility to pain ; but as soon as the effects of the opiate had in some 
■degree subsided, the sense of pain returned, as the opiates had not strengthened 
the vitality of the veins to remove their congestion, but weakened them ; 
and so more opiates and stronger measures were resorted to, until, after the 
•unequal conflict. Nature was finally subdued, and, as the first medical advice 
that could be got had been used, the body wa0 interred with the satisfaction that 
nothing had been spared to cure ; certainly nothing had been spared to conquer 
the vitality of the living frame, and, after several months' hard struggle, opiates. 
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aperients^ and blisters proved as eflfeotual as Armsirong's biggest gun in gaining 
the Tictory and extinguishing life. Yet, firam the totid disregard of the neces- 
sary knomledge how to make the most of the constitutional power every individual 
is bom with, the war against the delicate organisation of the human body still goes 
on ; Mid well would it be for many poor hngering sufferers if the " remediet " 
were more potent, and finished them with less pain and in a shorter p«riod. 

Whatever tends to weaken an already weakened part never can give more 
vitidity. Whatever attempts are made to/orc« the organs to act without natural 
ability in those organs, is an insult to the Creative Power, whether the attempt 
is made by medicine, or cold water, oe any other nostrum. The body, when 
low, must be nursed bv comforting natural means, until Nature can rise and 
act, which it will be a pleasure to do as soon as there is any ability (see page 326). 

If the public were aware of the why and how purgative meoicines act, th^ 
would hesitate before swallowing stuff which they would see could only injure 
them. It is weU known that sudden fright or great prostration causes evacua- 
tion of the fssoes and of the urine, without the person having power, by any 
effort of the will, to retain them ; and why is this ? It is simply from the 
nervous vitality in the organs becoming so weakened that the will is powerless 
to prevent it; and precisely in the same way, calomel and all other purgatives 
act by subduing the nervous vitality and conquering Nature, and this is called 
getting the bowels in good working order, and, when carried out for any length of 
time, inevitably brings on serious or fatal disease, as the matter which should be 
taken np by the alMK)rbente in the bowds to support life is forced through 
the body. I have a case now of hopeless dropsy of the bowels from the use of 
purgatives. 

One day, I was clmtting with a doctor who had come to see our plans> 
when a friend called upon me with a young man about eighteen years ^ 
age, who had had rheumatic fever several times the last two years, and was 
reduced to a shadow, with bloodless face and a pulse throbbing in a manner 
I had not witnessed before. He had been dnigged and blutered, and, as 
usual, all failing to cure, he was advised to give up all medicine and go to his 
home, a farmhouse in the country. The doctor examined him, and said it 
was a case beyond the reach of any curative means, and that the heart was 
seriously diseased. I asked him what he should do in such a case. He replied, 
** Only a^empt to relieve by opiates and calomel, to soothe the heart, and keep the 
bowels in cft&er** Now, on asking him what the physical effect of such action 
would have been, he said, ** To lower the heart's action, and to reduce the red 
corpuscles in the blood." I remarked, ''We should attempt, on the contrary, 
to get good action of the heart, and to increase the red corpusdes by iXX 
the means in 'our power." I took the patient into my establishment, Mat- 
lock Betnk, gave comforting, gentle treatment, and he soon got well, and now 
renuunsso. 

In making these statements, I disclaim all intention of charging the Itgalif ed 
medical practitioners with either ignorance or want of principle ; it is well known 
neither is the case ; but that thousands of lives are sacrificed by their carrying 
oat antiquated practice is evident to all who make any observation. The fact is, 
medical men stand so much in awe of public opinion that they dare not go out 
oftheold track, although they are constantly seeing the inefficiency of their 
standard remedies ; and they also frequently witness the efficacious treatment of 
their given-up cases. They feel, however, that their character for orthodox 
practice would suffer the moment they adopted any new mode of cure, although 
they are allowed to use new drugs, and of a terribly potent kind. The moment 
a legally qualified practitioner ordered a wet pack, he would be pretty certain to 
be packed off b^ his patients or their friends; they would say that hehad either 
lost confidence in his own practice, or was trying experiments. And thus the 

B 
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medical practitioner has his hands bound, and sees his patient suffer or die, when 
he is cognizant of similar cases cured by other means. 

Amongst many striking instances which have come, and are itdeed continually 
coming under our notice, the following is one : — I received a telegram one night 
from a large town in the midland counties, requesting me to send one of my 
best bathmen to a ^ven-up case of typhus fever. Before daylight, I sent the 
bathman who superintends my free hospital, to meet an early train eight miles 
off. He arrived at his destination about ten ; found a youth of fourteen in bed, 
delirious, and given up by two medical men, who had been in constant attend- 
ance upon him, but could not turn the disease or stop the delirium. The nurse 
told the bathman it was useless attempting to get perspiration — everything that 
could be done had been tried in vain. The bathman set to work, called for some 
hot water, and put the youth into pack No. 47. In a quarter of an hour the 
nurse touched the forehead; said no perspiration could be got. The man 
replied, " Wait longer, and you will see it come fast enough." In thirty-five 
minutes the patient was perspiring all over, and the delirium disappeared; 
he had No. 13 and No. 10, and was quite composed ; the bowels acted, and 
produced great relief. The stench when the youth was unpacked was almost 
unbearable, from the poisonous matter being withdrawn through the pores of the 
skin. New doctors, however, came forward, said enough had been done, and that 
the youth was too weak for any more treatment. My man refused to stay, and 
came home. I said we should soon hear of a relapse, now they had stopped the 
applications to the skin ; and in forty-eight hours I had a telegram saying the 
youth was dying of inflammation of the bowels, which I was certain was not the 
case, but the morbid matter, being prevented going out through the skin, was 
causing diarrhoea, from which he would very soon have sunk. I sent my man 
again, but previously telegraphed directions for treatment. The patient again 
rallied, and came round slowly, but recovered; he had, however, another re- 
lapse at home, but got over it. Now, if the doctors had allowed my bathman 
to continue his treatment a few days or a week longer, the youth would have 
been well in a fortnight. The relapses were entirely owing to the neglect of the 
skin, and not using our comforting bandages to the bowels, and to taking 
internal remedies, which are all at war against the vitality of the frame. 

Such evidence should at least have excited the curiosity of the medical 
practitioners, to see by what means a fellow-creature^s life had been preserved 
when they hsid given up the case, but none of them have the courage to risk their 
reputation or their practice, and so the grand depurative agent— the skin, with 
its eight millions of pores to let out the morbid matter— is totally neglected, 
never soaped over, never bathed ; but febrile drugs to force the skin, and purgatives 
to "cleanse" the poor already' relaxed bowels, are and always have been used; 
and it is only where Nature has sufficient inherent power to resist the effects that 
the patient survives ; all weak die, or linger out a miserable existence. It should 
excite tome spirit of inquiry when even the legal profession come and put them- 
silves under my («ire — a manufacturer-— and get well. At this moment we have 
tlie near relatives of medical practitioners going on well, who have tried their 
relatives' drugs in vain. When will mankind shake off superstition and preju- 
dice, and judge for themselves ? Not in our generation. I fear man is too 
naturally superstitious and wedded to old usages. 



By way of showing the kind of cases which usually come to us, I give a few 
specimens out of hundreds similar : — 

" Mr. Shrdlkt, 

** Dear Sir, — I am afraid I shall not be able to come to Matlock 
h^fore Thnrsday. I have been casting about as to how I should travel, for I 
have not been able for some time to sit more than a few minutes together, except 
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now and then. The pain is in my hams and in the sinews of my legs, increasing 
the longer I sit, and hccomin^ very violent. I am afraid that unless I had some- 
thing to recline upon I should never get safely to Matlock. Perhaps yon can tell 
SRC whether the railway companies furni.<jh anything to recline upon. Could vou 
recommend me to do anything in your system to relieve me during the four oay^ 
between this and Thursday, so that I could be some little reliev^ to enable me 
lo travel. About fifteen months ago I had a strange sensation in my head, a 
!«ense of fulness, which increased almost daily, occasioned, as I thoroughly 
believe, by some painful circumstances, that I will explain when I see you. 
'Vhis sensation in my head continued upwards of three months, when I hud an 
intermission of about a month, when it returned with greater violence, accom- 
panied with a derangement of sight, so that every object was double. I could 
not read a book, and when I had written a letter I could not read it. I was 
almost incapacitated from business on account of my memory. At the end of 

April my medical man ordered mo from home. I went to K , to my 

lister's, and she thought I ought to have further advice. I went, accordingly, ti» 
Birmingham, and saw a physician, who thought I had worms. He gave nic aii 
injection and some prescriptions. This injection I made use of ; and when tho 
<:on tents of the bowel came away, there was swimming at the top of it a thiu 
$>kin, which I took to be the inner coating of the bowel, doited with very small 
pin points of blood all over. The injection consisted of an infusion of quassiii 
<;hips and salt. I took his medicine, and from that time I date the eight months 
of horrible agony which I have endured. I continued under him until th(> 
beginning of August, when he ordered me to Scarboro'. When there I could 
have no motion scarcely without an injection, and lost fifteen entire nights* rest 
there. I consulted an homoeopathic pliysician, who gave ma some little ease. 
On my return home I was at a loss what to do. My sister and others r^ged nic 
to come to your place then, but I was loath to go from home, as I was tpail 
appearance in such a precarious state. After two ov three weeks I called on 

Mr. , a surgeon here. He was at first at a loss what to do, not knowinj: 

whether there was anything forming or some obstruction. At length he pre- 
scribed injections of warm linseed oil and warm water ; a quart of which I had 
daily for five davs. For five or six weeks I had injections once, twice, and threo 
times a day, giving me considerable relief, but leaving behind it what ho called 
neuralgic rheumatism, and from which I suffered very greatly, trying aluiu.<<t 
everything that anybody recommended. I had two blisters on my thigh and 
one on my forehead ; these three relieved me in some measure. I had then a 
large one on niy back, just above the anus ; the latter was a sh'ght relief, although 
the source of great pain, which has continued occasionally since. The surgeon 
has said for some time that the mischief in the bowel has left a spasm behind it. 
that now so heavily aiHicts me I cannot describe it. The night before last I 
had an horrible night, and last night my pains were not so bad, but I had no 
sleep at all both nights. I have not taken any medicine for a fortnight or ihretr 
weeks, except one drop of tincture of nux vomica at night, and a drop of tincture 
of sulphur in the morning. My appetite has continued good throughout my 
whole illness. I do not smoke or take alcoholic dnnks. I should think I have 
lost three or four montlis of my usual sleep at least during this illness. All the 
medical men I have been under refer my illness to the first illness, and through- 
out to the nerved. I have been sounded and examined, and nothing found anriss, 
except what 1 have desciihed. When I was at Scarboro* I met my old friend 

Mr. C , of your place, who wished me to come to Matlock. I am afiaid 

this long statement will trespass much upon your time. I trust you will excu>e it, 
as I wished you to understand the ins and outs of my case before I came. You 
may guess my anxiety, when I say that I have eight chddreu dependent upon me 
entirely. 

« I am, dear Sir, yours truly, 

« T. N. 
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( Thb patient came, and was of coarse confined to his b«d for some weeks, as 

' tbe weather was severe; and the terrible spasms in the bowels and rectum 
freqaently returning, at first cansed such prostration that to an ordinary ob- 
server life wonld seem impossible. I, however, felt much confidence that he 
would get w^ll, and was not mistaken. He recovered perfectly; and when my 
bathman last met him at the Great Exhibition in London, he said he was a 
wonder to himself. 

Now let the reader remark this patient's nerrous system was worn down by a 
good deal of mental anxiety, and consequently the vital powers of the digestive 
organs and of the whole body was lowered ; and mark the effect of tbe usual 
anti- vital remedies prescribed by the physicians and surgeons, and the terrible 
suffering caused by still farther draining the little vitality left. Soon as the 
patient came under our treatment, we apjidied no means but such as wotdd raise 
the vital power ; and ke soon got some relief and gradually got well. 

Thousands are mart3nred and sent to the grave by purging, blistering^ &c. &c. 
A striking instance of this occurred a few months since. A man was taken with 
severe colic pains in his stomach and bowels. He sent for the doctor, whose 
only idea, according to the legalised practice, was to get a passage through the 
man, and gave strong doses of castor oil and brandy. With difficulty a passage 
was got; but in a few hours the excruciating pain returned, and all attempts to 
get another passage failed. The man died in great agony. Now let the reader 
see how clearly the result was owing to tbe anti-vital remedies. The colic pains, 
in the first instance, was the eonsequence of want of vitality, and, according to 
Dr. Anstey*s sound theory, the remedies shoulH have been such which would 
have raised that vital power ; but castor oil could only make the bowels act by 
subduing the vital nervous power of the stomach and bowds to hold their 
contents, and by that means discluirging the contents, but the remainder of life 
went out at the same time. The vitality was so extinguished that when an 
attempt was made to force the bowels again to act, violent spasms came on, and 
the man died in agony. I had a similar case, but a weaker, less temperate man ; 
and the seizure was far worse. It took four men to hold him while we fomented 
his bowels, and packed his legs in hot mustard cloths, using our No. 144, 1534, 
also 47. Soon as we could keep him quieter, the result was, in a few hours lUl 
the pain had ceased, the bowels acted naturally, and by keeping on the body 
bandage 165, with flannel wrapper over it for a few days, night and day, the 
man was able to go to his work. He was, in fact, well the day after the attack. 
We used such remedies as Dr. Anstey, Dr. Chambers, and others recommend, 
but do not practise. 

Two severe cases have just occurred, and both soon recovered by the simple 
means stated as follows, without any assbtance whatever from the legal doctor's 
armoury. In the case of the man who had the accident with the lead, he had 
formerly a slight accident of the same kind. Lotions were applied, which :he 
man said drove him almost mad. He was laid aside from work, and it was 
months before he recovered. 

His father-in-lav/ had an accident something similar. Lotions, blisters, &c.^ 
were used, drawing away the vitality instead of aiding it, and he lost the sight ot 
one eye. 

CASE OF A MAN BURNT WITH MOLTEN LEAD. 

The lead went into both eyes, over face, one hand and wrist, and caused 
excruciating pain. 58 was immediately given by means of some boiling water in 
a vessel, with a narrow board put across the top of it for the affected hand to 
rest upon, and so have the benefit of the steam ; then a thick woollen wrapper 
throun over the man*s head and vessel altogether, so as to keep in the steam, 
every five minutes just lifting the wrapper up, and gently putting into the vessel 
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& few red hot cokes ont of the fire nieelr kept up the steam. This process soon 
eased the pain, by setting eyes^ nose, and mouthy waterinf well, which drew away 
tbe iiiflammation gradanlly, as well as the pain. After the above process had 
been cotrtinned neariy an boar, 220 was applied to each affected part, and at 
nigfat the ateaming and poultices were all repeated ; next morning he was so 
mnd^ better that ISl was all that was reqaired, md he was able to attend par- 
tially to his work, and the fbllowing day WM quite restored, and only sponged 
the eyes with milk and water. 

TREATMENT FOR A SEVERE CASE OF LOW TYPHOID FEVER. 

Kan about ^, full habit. Keep regularly 220 on ni^ of nedc, and 220 on 
pit of stomaeh, aad 169, 18€, 177, and 215 with oil silk etp over, and 153| to 
feet. I4r8t in the morning, 26^, with vinegar and water ; forenoon^ 141 ; 
afternoon, 48 ; bedtime, repeat the *' Firsu" After the fever abated, weak- 
ness was tbe principafl tlnng to eontcnd with ; then only gave the '* First" and 
"Bedtime" Treatment, and took off the 220. When aWe to move about, gave 
Spinal Treatment as 112 and 113, and also 110^, and oocasionany 50 and 994* 
This was qnite successful. '221 also w equally suocessfiil. 



LEGAL PRACTICE VERSUS UNQUALIFIED. 

{Thii Case was restwed eniirdy ly our Ti'eainwit.) 

a* * * , ^i'd J4me, 1861. 
J. Smedi^y, Esq. 

Sib, — ^WhJiin the last week I have had your invaluable work oa 
^^ Practical Hydropathy " placed in my hands; and from oonsultiag it, I have 
l>een kui to address you respecting my own case, notwitfastand^ that the 
sargeona to whom 1 have mentioned the subject, and various other people whom 
I have considered qualified to give a sensible and unbiassed opinion regarding it, 
have uniformly dissuaded me from giving the treatment a trial. But as other 
means utterly fail in producing favourable results, I am induced to apj^y to you, 
and I trust you will, in reply, state frankly whether you consider die water cure 
suited to my disease. To enable you to do this, I will give you an outline of my 
case, and, as far as I understand it, the treatment which has been puraued. lu 
the first place, then, 1 am, or rather was, a clerk — in fact, Secretary to the 

Jeint Stock Bank. Two years and a half since — I being at that time 

under twenty years of age-^an abscess formed on the left side of the spine, 
without any apparent cause, as up to that time I did not consider myself to be 
particularly unhealthy. Having formed however, the absoesi resisted all at- 
tempts at absorption, and after three or four months a regular opening was 
made, and the matter evacuated. As th^% was not the slightest evidence of 
decayed bone, hopes were then entertained that I should not be troubled with it 
again. In ^le course of a few weeks, however, the matter again began to collect, 

and I was sent to the sea-side, my surgeon in recommending that on my 

arrivid thore, a free opening should be made with the knife. Well, 1 came down 

to G 9 and the surgeon I employed here, holding a different opinion to my 

former surgeon, declined to make another opening, but endeavoured to create 
absorption by the application of salt water bandbages, iodine, &c. The con- 
sequence was, that in two months there was more matter than ever, and it had 
found its way across the spine to the other side of the back. 1 then determined 
to have the opinion of some eminent man in London, and went up in the hope 
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of seeing Sir B. Brodic ; he being out of town, however, I took the advice of an 

cTiiincnt surgeon, Mr. , who recommended me to return at once to the 

country, have it cut, and, lying on the sofa for a few months, allow the system to 
throw off all this matter ; the place would then heal up. In accordance witii 
tliis advice, I returned to my native place, and placed myself again in the hands 
ol Dr. — — . He at once used the knife, and made a cut nearly two inches 
long, and perhaps an inch or more deep. A piece of bone came out attached to 
the blade of the knife; whetiier ii u'as a piece of decayed coming away, or the 
knife struck the bone, I cannot say. A few weeks afterwards it was deemed 
necessary to make another opening on the opposite side of the spine, and this 
was indeed a painful operation. The probe was pushed into the opening already 
made, across the spine, and as far over the right side of the back as it would go. 
An attempt was then made to cut down exactly to the point of it with the knife : 
failing in this, he had, of course, to slash about until the knife touched the probe. 
In a few months I apparently recovered ; both sores continued open, but they 
might be said to have ceased to discharge, and I was led to expect they would 
soon close. Well, I fancied myself strong enough to return to business again, 
and accordingly I did so in October, 1859 (this was nine months after the first 
appearance of the abscess). After being at the bank a month, I was suddenly 
and unexpectedly struck down again, and in two days was worse than ever ,- my 
case apparently more hopeless. I gradually became very weak and emaciated, 
and suffered much : the only sleep I obtained was from the use of morphia ; and 

the sores continued to discbarge largely. About Christmas time. Dr. 

came to see me from , and operated again, in the hope of discovering the. 

source of the disease ; for by this time it was evident there was disease of the 
hone somewhere. He, however, entirely failed in his object, and the only result 
of the operation was increased weakness. I continued in this state, without 
material improvement, but having constant medical attendance, until August. 
During the whole of that time I remained almost entirely in bed, and was causc<l 
additional pain by two large bed-sores, which formed on the hip, &c. ; indeed, ic 
was feared, at one time, that they alone would cause death. In August, I wa^ 
again removed to this place, And have remained here since. Since I came here 
two fresh sores have broken out, making openings for themselves; one on the hip, 
and the other on the thigh — the matter evidently following the course of the 
psoas muscle. The discharge had at one time (about last Christmas) almost^ 
censed, but there is now about a tablespoonful a day from all the places together ; 
and, within the last three months, several pieces of bone have come away. 
I will inclose you a bit herewith for your inspection. I use no application out- 
wardly, simply a dressing of cotton wool ; nor do I take any medicines, except 
occasionally a tonic. Although there is a great improvement in me since I 
came here, nine months ago, and as I am seated, seem to all appearances quite 
well, yety except under a change of treatment^ I see no prospect of gaining 
health, or of the sores healing. 

For three or four months I have been at a perfect stand-still, and this is the 
time when I anticipated making most progress. I cannot walk without assist- 
ance. One of the early effects of the disease was^ to contract the right leg, and 
I have never been able to get it straight. 

During the whole of my illness I have been allowed as much nourishing Ifood 
as I could take, and port wine, porter, ale, &c. 

I have now given you the principal points of my case, as they have occurred 
fo me. I hope they may not prove wearisome to you ; and I trust you will give 
me your candid opinion respecting the treatment as applied to my case, forward-* 
iiig me, at the same time, your list of charges. 

I remain, Sir, yours faithfully, 

X( • • • • • . 
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Major , from exposure and hardships abroad, retained to England a 

cripple, from rheumatism and general prostration. Bowels and kidneys of 
coarse could not perform their ofiBce properly. He was under eminent London 
medical practitioners, and the usual course was taken to compel action of tlie 
organs, until no action could be got bnt by artificial means. The poor emaciated 
patient had had no means tried which directly or indirectly aided the work of 
nutrition, but directly the reverse, and the usual consequences followed. Dr. 
J • • • •^ celebrated for his attention to diseases of the urinary organs, could only 
relieve him by using the catheter ; and soon after this anti-vital plan was com- 
menced, the parts became so deadened that the patient never passed urine 
naturally ; mucous and blood constantly came with the urine, and the odour was 
highly- offensive. After he. came to us he never had occasion to use the catheter 
at all; our comforting sitz baths, bandages, &c., brought life again to the organs, 
and they acted naturally. He left us greatly improved in his general health, and it 
he could have staid would have lost his rheumatism. He was told in London the 
bladder and kidneys were diseased, but the offensive odour of the urine and the 
mucous and blood soon disappeared under our treatment. It was the constant use 
of artificial means to compel the organs to act which had so damaged the mucous 
membrane lining and the nervous power. I told him soon after he came he had 
no disease but what had been caused by the unnatural use of the instruments, 
&c. ; but until he got quite restored he could not believe me, seeing that such 
high authorities had given an opposite opinion. Facts, however, convinced him. 

At the moment I am writing this a letter comes in, marked — ** Immediate^' as 
follows : — 

" Regent Street, Hth January, 1863. 
'' Mb. Shedley, 

" Dear Sir, — A gentleman friend of mine was taken ill the early 
part of last year with hemorrhage of the bowels, which ultimately brought on 
ulcerated bowels. Was attended by a physician and surgeon, who, after a long 
attendance upon him, ordered change of air. He went to Yarmouth for two 
months, was partially restored, and went to business again. In October last 
took cold from wet feet; had again to call in the physician and surgeon for the 
same complaint, who, after all these weeks of attendance can give no relief, but 
say his liver is now affected. His friends despair of his life. He is a young man^ 
with a small family. We have advised his removal to Matlock for months. He 
thinks it would do him good, so do some of his friends; 'but they are afraid he 
is so weak that if anvthing should happen to him on the road the doctors would 
say it was their fault, and they killed him ; although he is getting worse and 
worse, and we feel sure must die.* Can you give us any hope tliat the treatment 
practised at your Establishment would be beneficial in his case ? They are 
people of good circumstances, and money would be no object if his health could 
be restored. We have lent them your work upon Hydropathy ; they partially 
believe it, but are afraid of the doctors. Trusting, Sir, you will answer at your/ 
earliest convenience.'* 

Now mark the u^ual course in such practice. After trying various authorised 
^remedies,** accordmg to the London Pharmacopoeia, and finding the patient 
sinking, he is sent to the sea-side, the doctors seeing that he must soon die under 
i\eir active ** remedies," and they think a change, and leaving the patient 
without physic, and a little to Nature's care, the only chance of life. Now such, 
cases we do not send away, and leave them to Nature, for we know Nature is 
too prostrated to raise her powers without aid ; bnt until the sound theory of 
Dr. Chambers, Dr. Anstey, and others, is acted upon, and no means used bnt 
such as aid the work of nutrition, the poor diseased frame must succumb under 
drugs, blisters, &c. &c. As to poor infants, drugs soon extinguish the little 
vitality they pbssess, and no wonder so many die in infancy. 
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The foUowiDg case I sent a bathirian to bring to mj establishment. I see no 
reason to doubt his recoverj* Re is abreadj benefited ; but as this is going 
to press, I cannot say more : — 

*^ Mb. Smedubt, 

** Si«, — ^I hare taken the liberty of writing to you respecting my 
father, who is now ill in bed ; and I haTe been recommended to you by one who 
has been under your treatment. He has been examined by three medical men, 
who said it was piles ; but the physician and surgeon have since said that it is 
not piles, and that they could not cure him ; and so now he is neither getting 
cored or relieved. 

^ The symptoms are these: for about a year he has had great irregularity 
in his bowels, but took no notice of it, but took opening medicine, and continued 
to get worse, and gave up work because he became so weak. He has no 
natural motion, but is either costive or the other extreme, and accompanied 
by blood ; can scarcely take anything, and when he does so is filled with wind ; 
aiid also has a constant pain in the lower part of the body, sometimes very severe. 

** My father is a farmer ; has been a very temperate man, very rarely taking 
akohoUc drinks ; is fifty-eight years old, and has worked hard all his life ; he 
once had the ague, and I feared it would return, as he had a severe attack last 
week, which prostrated him for several days. Of course we are extremely 
anxious to try every means for his restoration ; and I believe, if he could be 
conveyed to your establishment, it would be more likely to prove beneficial than 
anything else ; but I thought it best to acquaint you with his state before taking 
any further steps. I shall be very much obliged if you will say whether it 
would be advisable to bring him (I believe I omitted to say that the doctors 
thought it would prove to be a cancer, but did not tell him so; but I think not, 
as his state answers to the description given in your * Practical Hydropathy' on 
Piles — he has two or three separate substances forming in the lower part of his 
body). If yon think he should come, a difficulty will arise as to how to bring 
him, he is so weak, and the distance so long (seventy miles about), and the closet 
almost constantly employed ; and unless the journey can be accomplished quickly, 
he will fail in the undertaking. 

** I must apologise for taluag up so much of your time,»but I am extremely 
anxious about father ; and, if yon consider it a case in which you can succeed, I 
will try to bring him. 



Tlie following case came and is rapidly being cured. The ailment has been 
brought on by the physic and operations. 

" Mr. Smedley, 

"Dear Sir, — I feel convinced that you will give me an answer to 
this letter, because I believe that yon are a well-wisher of mankind generally. I 
want to describe a complaint to you that has troubled me for two years, and is 

at the present time baffling the skill of one of the cleverest doctors in S , 

at the Infirmary. Such is my opinion, judging from his proceedings. But I fear 
that I shall give offence with my rough and indelicate way of expressing myself ; 
yet duty to myself and family bids me try and do my best. 

" I think that some kind of a disease of the seat, or rectum, is the complaint 
that has troubled me for so long a time. During the year 1861 I and many 
others thought I had the piles inwardly. Being ignorant of the fearful effects of 
pulling medicines, I took such medicines for six months more or less, in order 
to get easy motions. At the end of the first six months, I had distracting pains 
eadi side of my head, and was not able to do anything, not even walk about the 
house. I became alarmed ; thought I had got the brain fever, so sent for the 
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doctor. I toki him of the pain I had in my head, and of the piles inwardly (as I 
thought). He tried to gtre me ease in my head, but failed until the tenth day ; 
he then ordered me hot flannels — half water and, I think, half vinegar. I had 
then a few hoars' ease, but the paia yery soon returned, and has neyer left rae, 
more or less. I haye great pain in my head while writing this letter ; in fact, 
I hare never been without for the last eighteen months. He never mentioned 
the complaint that I told him of inwardly, so I have concluded that the first 
doctor began at the wrong end first. During the month of December, 1861, I 
was in a fearful state at my seat ; I had, as it were, to bare my seat, or it wns 
like opening a wound before I could get a motion. I could have screamed with 
pain daring every motion for a month. A friend of mine would have me try 
injections. I took one every night for three weeks ; I felt quite overjoyed while 
taking them. I kept thinking I was all right — quite cured ; however, if I was 
not cured yet, I gained much strength, and felt another man. In March, 1862, 

I was as bad as ever. Dr. H— — , of S , gave me his advice free for about 

five weeks ; he did nothing hot purge me. I f^lt weaker after being under him 
for the five weeks. In April, 1862, I began to diet myself more than ever, 
having no ^th in doctors. I cast aside entirely meat, pastry, and white bread, 
and sponged myself night and morning, from April to the presect time. I have 
lived on cocoa, gruel, new milk, a few potatoes, eggs, and the best fiour with 
bran in it. In September, 1862, 1 was prevailed on to try our Infirmary. I was 

under Dr. B ^ and am at th^ present time. I wish you to mark him, me, 

and ray complaint at ^is particular time. I thought that he had found out my 
complaint, was going the right way to work, and that I should be speedily cured. 

* Wiiat is the matter with you ? ' said he. ' I think I have the piles inwardly, 
sir.' * Do they come down ? ' *No, sir; I can feel a little of something just 
inside my seat when I have a motion, but nothing hangs down.' ' Is that all the 
reason you have for thinking you have the piles ? * * Yes, sir.' He gave me 
some medicines, and sees me every Saturday. I was no better the third Saturday. 

* GrO to No. 6 ward,' said he, *and I will examine you shortly.* * This is going 
the right way to work,' thought I. He came with a young doctor that is in the 
house. I knelt on the bed with my head down. He passed a bougie, which hurt 
me a little, thinking of finding a stoppage. * I can feel no stoppage,' said he to 
the young doctor. 'Indeed!' *No. That will do, my man. Have you much 
straining ?' 'Yes ; a deal. My motions come through me like marbles or nuts, 
which sometimes break the sldn, and causes me great pain.' *■ Well, try this 
medicine, and see how it acts with you. In about three weeks after the first 
examination, he examined me again. The day before he examined me a second 
tiihe, I had a very strong motion, which broke the skin very much. I told hir.i 
of this. * Go into No. 6 ward ; I will examine you again.* He got some oil, 
and pressed up the rectum, perhaps thinking my seat was down with having 
much straining the day before; this caused me great pain. *Does it hurt yon 
much?' * Very much. If you will look, I think you will see where the skin is 
bri^en. *Tum round,' said he, *to the light. Oh, I see. Look here. Dr. 
B * (the house doctor). *I will soon have that right,* said Dr. B ; 

* fetch me that instrument.' * Are you going to cut me, sir? ' * Well, there is 
a crack. It is not deep enough; I want to make it deeper.' *I am afraid to 
be cut there, sir.' * Very well. This is no prison — you can please yourself; but 
neither dieting nor all the injections in the world will cure you.' He spoke very 

kind to me the above words, and then left me — of course very sad. Dr. B 

is of high standing in S . Many advised me to make up my mind, and 

let him operate on me, which I did. I went the Saturday after; he was ill. I 
went a^ain the following Saturday. * Well,' said he, * there is not a bed at 
liberty. ' * Shall I have to lay long in bed, sir ? ' * It would be as well for you 
to lay in bed quiet for two or three days.' This alarmed me very much, indeed. 
My wife and mother advised me to try a friend for a little money, and have Dr. 
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at home, it might lead to an abscess; which I did. Dr. B visited me 



at my home on Friday, the 21st of this month. He examined me (you must 
bear in mind that three weeks hnd elapsed since he turned me to the light, and 
saw the skin was broken). * Why, it is nearly healed where the skin was broken.' 
* I dare say,' I replied ; ♦ injections have healed the place often.* * Well, I don't 
object to them, bur. your bowels are rather too much confined at present ; I 
cannot see far enough. Take a little castor-oil on Saturday night, and I will 
visit you on Sunday,' which was the 23rd. He got some oil, and pressed with his 
finger very much each side of my seat, and upwards as well, which was very 
painful. He conversed with me about eight minutes, and thought there was no 
need of an operation, since it was healing up nicely. He said, * If hard motions 
or formed motions break the skin, what you have to manage is to get soft 
motions.' ' I cannot unless I purge myself, and continued loose motions make 
me weak ; ' but he could not think so, and thus ended the operation. He says 
he cannot feel anything, and if I go to the Infirmary to-morrow he will pass a 
bougie. I have had an injection every night this week rather than purge myself, 
and I feel a deal stronger iii myself , yet every motion comes through me as 
round as marbles. Something presses downwards, and feels very unpleasant, 
besides taking all the strength I have to keep it op, even with injections. I am 
very uneasy in mind, because I cannot get to know what is the matter with mc. 

Dr. B says it is not a stricture, and that it is nothing relative to either an 

abscess or a fistula , yet he does not say what he thinks it is. 

" I have got the third edition of your * Practical Hydropathy. I keep thinking 
that a certain treatment of bathing or sitz would set me right once more, and 
I came over to Matlock for a day last August, for the purpose of asking your 
opinion, but yon had left the baths an hour when I arrived. If yon will favour 
me with a letter containing your opinion of my complaint, and yonr advice also^ 
I shall ever feel obliged to you. 

" Yours, &c., 

" November 28, 1 862. " G G .** 

Case of severe dytspepsia. Liver and brain congested. From a residence 
in India thirteen year?, which quite incapacitated him for any business, and he 
hud given up all hopes of regaining health : — 

''ethJuly, 1862. 

" Dear Mr. S medley, 

" I have delayed writing to tell you how I was getting on till I saw 
if my cure should be permanent, i^ far I am happy to say that I keep quite 
well, indeed better than when I left you , and by the end of summer I shall be 
better still. I still keep up a little of the treatment, and find it keeps me in 
perfect health. Your book is now my handbook of healthy and a very safe one 
I find it. 

*' Now I am on my way north, and I fear I shall have some difficulty in 
getting what I want in the way of baths ; in London I found none. I find I can 
get any sort of wine from any part of the world, but a little clear cold water in 
u sitz bath is a difficulty, strange to say ; and the further north I go I fear the 
difficulty will increase. Would you, therefore, put up for me a sitz baih and 
blanket, a lamp and India-rubber petticoat, or sort of cloak for sweating, a chest 
compress, and one of each of the other sorts for the stomach, a sheet of India- 
rubber, and anything else that you think I shall require. You will be good 
enough to forward these at your earliest convenience, as I shall be in Sootliind 
next week. If you can spare time to write any advice, I shall be glad to receive 
and treasure ih 

^ The Africa has arrived at Queenstown, and brings most exciting accounts, 
which you will learn from the papers before you get this letter. Your former 
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predictioni are coming pretty true. I wish I had boujilit cotton when you 
advised it ; it is pretty clear that we must not look for cotton from the States for 
lonpr, if ever ; nud India cannot give us what we want, 

** Trusting both Mrs. Smedley and yourself are well, and with kind regards, 

" I am, dear Mr. Smedley, yours very truly, 

** A \i ***** y 

The Adiowing was a case of severe nervous prostration, from overstraining 
the mental powers. Liver, stomach, and bowels, greatly denuiged. All the 
usual doctor^' remedies had been tried, to compel the organs to act, and to giv& 
power to the brain, but the more the doctors tried to make them act, the more 
torpid they became, as a natural consequence of the use of calomel, blisters, &c. 
&c., until, iu despair, he came to us, and the following letter is the testimony he 
gives us to our comforting treatment. His brother's case was one of severe 
chronic inflammation of the bowels of long standing, and every means the 
doctors had used only helped to aggravate the disease. He had long had 
frequent discharge from the botveU of blood and mucous, but by our simple 
plans he got well. His case was considered quite hopeless of cure before he 
came to us: — 

" Liverpool, I2ih January, 1863. 

'* Mb. Smedluy, 

" My Dear Sir,— Since leaving your establishment in June last, 
after remaining there six or seven weeks under treatment, I consider it right to 
address you, and do so with the greater confidence) a considerable time having- 
elapsed since my return home. I went to you early in May, suffering under 
severe nervous depression, of long standing (the eflect of sorrow, and too muoli 
application to business). For over three years I seldom had natural sleep, andr 
my spirits and nervous system were constantly depressed and unstrung. 
Previous to my leaving, you said it would take me twelve months ere I became 
quite strong, and I believe (D. V.) your words are proving correct, for I am 
month by month getting better in all respects. I look back to the time spent 
with you as one of the happiest of my life, and truly feel that I left Matlock a 
wiser and healthier man. Far as I can I practice your system at home — t. e., far 
as gUz baths and general bathing are concerned. The sitz, five or six minutes, a 
little over tepid; then run down to nearly cold one minute. I find it most 
refreshing, and use it constantly (almost daily). I have, since with you, become 
a water drinker, and never since used tobacco in any way. I used to smoke 
moderately, and assure you I found it very hard indeed to break myself of its- 
indulgence — even to this day. If in society where smoking is going on, I feel an 
ail but tmcontrollable desire to resume, but have been firm so far. Your system 
has my most ardent wishes for an increase in number of its disciples; and in my 
own small circle I do all I can to co-operate in adding thereto. If all be well 
with me, and circumstances permit, I hope to go to you during the summer for a^ 
short time. 

** My brother, who went with, and remained after me, had no return of his- 
complaint (dyseutery, contracted in the East Indies) since he came from you 
quite sound and well. I may truly say you were the means of saving his life^ 
lie has gone out to China, and, before leaving me, promised to write you when 
he got to Shanghai. I tiust that yon and Mrs. Smedley continue well. Will. 
you make my compliments to her, and accept the warm regards of 

" Dear Sir, yours truly, 

(( * * 41 * « t* 

I have since received a letter from him from China, saying his health was- 
completely established at our establishment, and has never failed since. 
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Case of dyspepsia and skin disease, which had for many years defied all the 
doctors* remedies : — 

**2Srd October, IS62. 
*'Dbab Sir, 

" It is seven weeks since I left your Establishment, and I would 
have written sooner had it not been that I wished to have something definite to 
say to you respecting the state of my health. You are aware that I left as soon 
as I was able to bear the fatigue of travelling home ; and, notwithstanding this, 
I have only been absent from business two days since my return. I am sure this 
will be gratifying news to you, as I can assure you the results are to myself. I 
am fnlly satisfied in my own mind that but for the treatment I have undergone 
at your place, I should have been totally unfit for any business ; and, as I have 
before told you, I had no hope of care from allopathic treatment, having given 
that a fair trial. I am only sorry I did not find my way to you some years ago, 
but better late than never. 

" Since I came home I have been gradually getting stronger. Every morn- 
ing I take (on rising) No. 95, with 204 occasionally; at night. No. 94. I have 
had 51 once; 59 twice; S5.^ three times ; and sometimes 99 since I came home. 
Taking into consideration the bad state I was in when I applied to you, and my 
low 9tate of vitality generally, I think I have every reason to be fully satisfied 
with my present state, and hope, by care and perseverance, to be fully restored 
to health again. 

*' I will conclude this note by expressing my deep sense of gratitude to you, 
as a means, under God's blessing, in restoring me to bett^ h^th than I have 
had for some years, and hope that God will long spare you and Mrs. S., and 
enable you to condnue your efforts in ministering relief, and restoring U> heaUli 
many of your fellow>creatures, who, like myself, have failed in obtaining it 
elsewhere. 

*' I am, dear Sir, yours respectfully, 

« \V. D r 

" October ^th, 1963. 
«Dear Sir, 

** la duty bound I ought to have written to you before this, to tell 
you how I was getting on; however, I may mention as the reason my desire to 
let som^ little time pass ower, by which I might really see how my health might 
turn. I do believe that it is yomr pleasure at all times to hear of the weKare of 
those wh-o may have been at your EstabHshnaent at Matlock; and, as one of 
thos^, it is my own pleasure to write to you, associated as the mind of my wife 
nnd my own are at the present moment with feelings of gratitude to God, above 
all things else, because without his blessing all means are vain.' 

"• I am glad to inform you that my health has steadily continued to improve 
over since osr return home, and I am as firmly convinced that the treatment I 
had from you was a real benefit to me as that I exist, or any other person whom 
you ever bad under treatment. I certainly oecasionally experience irregularity 
oi the bowels, but the bandage I find for a day or two to be quite enough in 
meeting that. In connection with this I ako found the use of stewed fruit very 
Mseful ; and, I am hAppy to say that other than this mode of prcceeding, neither 
my wife or myself have had occasion for a single grain of medicine. I attend to 
business daily, taking care to observe those rules which you lay dwvn in the 
good and valuable book which you so kindly gave to me when at Matlock. 

" With kindest regards to Mrs. Smedley and yourself, 

* * I remain, gratefully, dear Sir, ever yours, 

»» J. M. C , Chemist.^* 

" J. Smedlet, Esq.' 



»» 
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From a Ckrgjman : — 

** Manchebteb, Sept, 10, 1852. 
« Mt Dear Sik, 

** After baring a little breathing time, I feel myself boand by 
every consideration to retam you and Mrs. Smedley my most sincere and heart- 
felt thanks for the kind interest you manifested on behnf of myself and my deor 
wife, at a time and in circumstances when we peculiarly needed the assistanco 
and sympathy of friends. The old proverb says truly, that *a friend in need i< 
a friend indeed.* Such friends we have found in you both, when on the point of 
being crushed by affliction and other adverse circumstances. 

" The treatment, under the guidance of yourself and Mrs. Smedley, has been 
to us both like life from the dead. My dear wife, as well as myself, feel quite 
renewed, and we hope permanently restored to health. I waited four days 
before writing, to see how we would feel after coming home, and I now rejoice 
to tell you that we both continue strong and healthy. Now and then I feel this 
week a little of the old headache, but a cold sitz and cold foot bath carries it 
soon away. Neither of us have felt so strong and comfortable for viani/ mawj 
months as we have felt since oiur return from Matlock Bank. Both of us carry 
on the treatment at home, as regular and as near as we can to the directions we 
received. 

** When we were both going to Matlock Bank the first time we felt very low 
and disheartened, having been both of us so long under the doctor's hands, and 
received so little benefit from them, that we were very near giving up all iu 
despair. 

i* Now, my dear Sir, whatever circumstances it may please Providence to 
place me in henceforth, you may rest assured that your kindness, and that of 
Mrs. Smedley, will never be effaced from our hearts, and we shall ever retain a 
most grateful recollection of jour willing service to us in the hour of need. My 
dear wife begs to join me in sending her grateful acknowledgments to you both. 
Our sincere prayer is, and shall be, for the Lord to bless and reward you both 
most abundantly. 

" I remain, my dear Sir, very respectfully yours, 

y^,: . i* # # # « » >. 

" John Smedley, Esq." 




^^ ^ " SuEiFiELD, Dec. 19th, 1862. 

** J. Smedley, Esq., Lea Millsy ' 

** Dear Sir, — I beg to return you my heartfelt thanks for your 
great kindness in permitting me to sojourn for a time, and undergo hydropathic 
treatment in your iree Hospital at Lea Mills. It is rather more than three 
years since I was struck down with rheumatism, and for a time it appeared ex- 
tremely doubtful whether I should recover or not. I was brought wretchedly 
low by allopathic treatment, and was reduced as near to a skeleton as I think 
it possible for a living man to be brought. I then tried homoeopathy, which 
failed to drive the complaint out of my system, although I derived very great 
benefit from the diet prescribed. Weary of medicine and treatment, I tried 
change of air, and experienced much advantage from it ; but still I was liable to- 
severe attacks of my complaint, and have been laid aside in wet and cold 
weather for a week or two, and sometimes for a month. At length I made 
application to you, and I cannot sufficiently express my gratitude to the 
Almighty, and to yon, sir, for the benefit which I have derived. After so long 
and dreary a season of prostration, the possession of health and strength is 
delightful ; and it is my firm resolve to use these re-given blessings to the glory 
of Hhn whose you are, and whom you serve. 
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** I have allowed a week or two to elapse after my return home, before 
writing to you, as the report of my renewed health would then be more satis- 
fiictory. My appetite is pfood, body vijjorous, and general health excellent. 
Occasionally I feel rheumatic pain m my Hhonlder.-*, more especially the left one ; 
biit I suppose that I shall pradually get rid of this. On the day I left your 
hospital 1 walked to Sheffield (twcnty-eisht miles), and was pleased to find that 
I could thus accomplish the journey wiih very little fatigue. My little ones hav« 
had the measles since I came home, and, by attending to the directions contained 
in Mrs. Sniedley*s ManuaVthey have been brought nicely through them, without 
a spoonful of medicine. 

" With grateful thanks to you and Mr;^ S., and praying that you both may 
long be spared in the enjoyment of every net'dful blessing, 

" I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

« J. N. S ." 



Case of thoroughly deranged health, which all the allopathic remedies h.id 
t)nly aggravated : — 

" Mount Auburn, Cixcinnati, United States, 

" 2\st September^ 1860. 
" J. Smedley, Esq. 

" Dear Siii,~I left England ten days after I left Matlock Bank. 
Had a pleasant passage of eleven days to U. Y. My health is now quite 
restored, thanks to tlie good Shepherd, and you, his honoured instrument. I 
shall always rememher my visit to Matlock Bank with gratitude. I called at the 
Waterloo Hotel, Liverpool, for the book you kindly offered to send there for me, 
but it had not arrived. We would be glad if you could make it convenient to 
Tisit this part of the world, and bring Mrs. Smedley with you. and stop with ns 
a month or so. You will see many new things, and crossing the Atlantic is 
a good amusement. If you find time, let me know how you are, and how your 
concerns prosper. Rpmembcr me to my Matlock friends, and accept for yourself 
my best wi^hos. 

« J. M ." 



January 13, 1863. 
"Mr. Smedlev 

" Dear Sir, — I am much obliged for your kind and prompt 
attention to my note of the 9th instant, and I assure you I shall be glad to have 
the sheets. 

** Yon taught me a good deal during my short residence in yonr establishment, 
and I have since derived considerable benefit from the practical application of 
what I learned, and am continuing to enjoy my cold sponge bath and snifUng 
bath every morning, and occasionally my bandages; in fact, by these mean«, and 
attention to diet, clothing, and regular living, with God's blessing, I keep in verv 
tolerable health, and am aide to fill my post in business and be a useful membcV 
of the community, although at one time I despaired of ever recovering from my 
affliction or chronic aflfcciion of the larynx. 

" Thanking you for your kind attention, 

•* I remain yours sincerely, 
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The following case was brought to my establishment in a state of great 
nervous excitement, from severe dyspepsia, and the usual ag}:rav^ntion by purgn> 
tivesi, &c. He had a short time prerioasly twice attempted suicide. He left 
enred of his disease : — 

\2th AprU, 1860. 

»*Dbar Sir, 

"I have great pleasure in presenting my sincere and hpartfelt 
gratitude to you for the extreme kindness shown me during my stay at Matlock 
Bank, and think that I shall ever be indebted to you fy it. 

*^ I feel quite assured, from the deep interest yon took in my welfare, that 
YOU will be glttd to know that my beilthMs very much improving, and that I am 
experiencing the truthfulness of your kind remarks to me from time to time. 
They were as follows: that I should in future life, in all probability, be better in 
health than I had been for years past. I may say that snch is the case, and that, 
in consequence of your very excellent treatment under the hydropathic system, 
and the blessing of God resting thereon, I feel there is a basis for future health 
laid that I have not felt for years past ; and I do hope that you will accept of my 
most sincere thanks, which I feel in duty bound to present to you. 

" I have many pleasing recollections of your instructive and very telling 
remarks at various times ; of the very delightful influences I experienced at the 
reading of the Sacred Scriptures ; and the gathering of the family circle night 
and morning, which, I doubt not, will have their effect for good in the long round 
of eternity, which I pray from my heart may be the result; and that in the 
eternal world of joy you may receive the reward of a crown of glory that fndeth 
not away, and find many — which I doubt not you will—of those who, througli 
3'our instrumentality, have been led to a saving knowledge of the truth as it is 
in Jesus. 

" Hoping you will excuse the liberty I have taken, allow me to remain, 

" Yours sincerely, dear Sir, 

"J. Smedley, Esq." ""^ ^ • 

"Regent Street, L , 6th Marcli^ 18G0, 

"My peak Sir, 

^' On leaving your establishment, Matlock Bank, about the close of 
December last, I believe I promised to write you to say how I was going on. 

" I am persuaded that you will agree with me in admitting that, for all 
blessings received and enjoyed, our Jirst thanks are due to the * Father of Light,' 
from whom cometh down ' every good gift and every perfect gift.' But, next to 
thiF, I feel that it becomes me to say that I have inexpressible cause to be 
thankful that I was influenced to spend six weeks at your Hydropathic Home. 
For about two years previous to that visit, this life, both within and without me, 
was one unrelieved, distressing, miserable blank; to me devoid of either comfort, 
hope, or joy. But, blessed be God, how difl*erent — gloriously different — when, 
at the close of six weeks, I left Matlock Bank ! My residence there was just the 
thing for my case. 

"At Matlock, in connection with the 'water treatment,' I met with that 
mental repose, cheerful society, exercise, diversion of the mind, and kind, 
encouraging treatment from others which I so much needed; and, by the 
blessing of God on the means used, I came home, as they here told me, a new 
man. My mental and nervous vigour seem to have been quite renewed, and the 
entire tone and action of the system appears to be better than it has been for tiie 
last fifteen or twenty years. Without speaking in the spirit of vain boasting, I 
believe I may say, in truth, that I can both study and preach with greater 
facility and ease than I ever could in my life before, and yet I had given all up 
for lost. How good the Lord is ! 
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'' Since mj arrival home I have continued especially the head-baths, with the 
body-bandages, with much rubbing of cold water behind the ears. It is great 
cause of further thankfulness that, within the last two months, my hearing, whidi 
you will remember was very defective, has greatly improved, I can now, 
without particular effort, hear sounds and conversations which I have been 
deprived of for some years. I continue to u&e the baths ; and my general health 
and hearing seem still to keep improving. Well, while we are thankful for 
human means, we must give God all praise and gl&ry, 

" Permit me, before I close, to express my satisfaction, and pleasure, and 
profit in the family and%eligious services which are held in your establishment. 
They seem specially valuable and dear to me — no doubt, because it was in con- 
nection with them that I began to feel relief from that ' horror of great spiritual 
darkness * that had so long and so miserably oppressed me. * It was then that, in 
singing and prayer, and reading the holy Word of Grod, I began to feel the spring 
and return of those inward spiritual consolations and joys that convinced me God 
had not forsaken me, and that life was still an invaluable blessing, and particularly 
so as a preparatory course for a higher and a better state. 

'■*' I was pleased with the generally apparent attention and sincere interest 
which the patients took in the worship of God. 

*' I am, my dear Sir, very truly yours, 

«S B . 

"J. Smedley, Esq." 

NOTES WORTH CONSIDERATIOK 

At the risk of tiring the patience of my readers with the contradictions in 
medical practice, and of confusing their ideas on these subjects, I give the 
IbUowing from the Medical Journal^ Feb. 21, 1863, showing what entire and 
perfect disagreement there is between the most eminent medical professors on 
the very grounds and foundation of practice. They are, in these times of 
advanced knowledge, unable to agree on general principles; and this being the 
case, they have no common, fundamental principles to act upon. Dr. Chambers, 
Dr. Anstie, Sir John Porbes, Dr. Conquest, Sir B. Brodie, appear all to have 
found by experience that life is not to be sustained by Dr. Beale's remedies of 
counter irritation, &c., and they come to the natural and sound conclusion that 
what will not aid the vital principle of the body will not enable a diseased organ 
to throw oflf disease ; and that it is only by aiding nutrition — increasing the vital 
powers of the blood-making organs — that any hope of restoration to a healthy 
state can be expected. But, as I have remarked before, that while holding this 
common-sense, sound doctrine, they yet teach students to purge, vomit, blister, 
seton, and issue the poor diseased or weak frame ; and, as it will be seen by Dr. 
Beale's attack on Dr. Chambers, Dr. Beale makes the absurd statement, that to 
destroy disease, the life of the body — ^the vital functions — must be lowered, and 
consequently the blood-making powers and functionary action of the stomach, 
the liver, kidneys, bowels, brain, and whole nervous system, must suffer, as all 
the frame, it is obvious, must sympathise together. Dr. Beale talks of destroying 
the life of a cancer by lowering its action ; but what means does he propose but 
those which necessarily injure the whole animal economy. And as to destroying 
the life of a cancer, the common-sense view of the case, one would suppose, would 
be to try to get good blood, and good circulation, and nervous vitality to it, with a 
view to give power to the part to conquer the morbid action — the only way to restore 
health to the part. This, we see constantly, is the case with the numbers whe 
come to us with diseased limbs, or ulcerations, or congested organs, internally 
and externally, and by our poultices, our fomentations, pur spongios, and wash- 
leather bandages, and various similar applications to the diseased parts, arterial 
blood is determined to the parts, nervous vitality is increased ; and as sure as 
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guano tells upon yegetation, and turns poor grass into good, and destroys bad 
grass, so the true regenerative x)nnoiple acts when ^d blood is determined to 
any diseased organ. It may be asked. How will this apply to congestion of the 
brain, or liver, or any organ ? Br. Beale says he aims at diminishing the supply 
of blood to a congested part to allow the organ to recover ; but if this could be 
done, it can only be attempted by weakening the vital action of the part — 
and, as a matter of course, not only that part, but every other part — ^he is posi- 
tively preventing life to the organ, not aiding it. Dr. Chambers and others have 
hit on the plain, fundamental, common-sense view of the nature and cure of 
disease — ^that deficiency of vitality is the cause, and the true remedy is, to use no 
means but what will aid nutrition and vitality. Dr. Beale and others are for 
doctoring the organ alone and making it act, ignoring the obvious fact that if 
one member suffers all suffer, and one part cannot be cured but the benefit of 
such curative means must extend to the whole frame. We find by applying 
Dr. Chambers's and others' sound principle, of using no means to remedy disease 
but what directly or indirectly aids the work of nutrition, successful ; and, by 
our leg and foot-baths, by our stomach and liver packs, by our tepid dripping 
sheets, by our vapour-baths and wash over after, we look to stimulating the 
whole circulation, while, at the same time, by the local packs as above, we reach 
individual organs, comforting, stimulating, and nourishing them, and the whole 
frame feels the comfort at the same time. This is a very different affair when 
the horrid system of torture from the chemist's shop is prescribed. 

Medical practitioners appear to ignore the fact of nervous vitality being the 
basis and cause of action of every organ and every part of the frame, and for want 
of this consideration arise the terrible effects of drugs, blisters, &c. An artery cannot 
propel the blood, but by nervous vitality in the structure of theartery,asshowninthe 
cut, page 312 of this work, the liver, as observed in this work, only acts in taking 
out the impurities of the blood by nervous vitality/and the gall is deposited in the 
gaJl bladder by the force of nervous vitality, and again the gall is expelled from 
&e gall bladder into the bowels by the same nervous power, and so by every 
function. Now all purgatives, blisters, bleeding, &c., lower this nervous vitality, 
and consequently the power of the organs to do their office. I hear it often said 
doctcHrs do not administer so much physic, nor bleed and blister to the extent 
formerly practised ; but I ask what remedies they have but these anti-vital mea- 
sures ; and if they have lost confidence in them as they go on in practice, and 
give less and less, why do they not see if they cannot discover remedies for 
diseases which do not begin by ^teiking away what is wanted — more vitality. 

What a censure it is on the practice of the medical faculty when cases of 
ulceration, old injuries causing congestion and decay of parts, and various 
chronic diseases, come to us and get cured, after resisting all the efforts of the 
most eminent of the medical faculty. And yet we have had no medical education, 
nor any previous training in hospital practice, nor can we lay claim to any more 
than or<unary knowledge of the business of life. The fact is, we act upon 
Nature's own principle of restoration, and it succeeds. Only last week, a 
gentleman, aged fifty-four, came to us with a bad. leg from an injury fifteen 
years ago ; and, as expense was no consideration, he had tried the faculty, but in 
vain, his leg remaining discoloured and inflamed, and the disease getting up into 
his thigh, he became sdarmed. As soon as I saw the case, I could tell him with 
confidence it would give us little trouble to cure him ; and in a fortnight the 
disease was subdued above the knee, and the injured part perfectly easy, and 
showing how Nature was rapidly bringing nutritive blood into all the small 
veins which had been so long closed. Such cases, at even advanced periods of 
Hfe, never fail of being cured, if they will give reasonable time ; yet bad legs or 
arms are the opprobrium of the medical profession. I wish, however, to add, ours 
is not the " cold-water cure," for cold water will certainly never cure such cases. 

c 



82ft PR. CHAMBERS AND OTHERS ADVOCATE RAISING THE 

VITAL POWERS. , 

(The follovnng is the discussion alluded to^page 32.) 

WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL.— INAUGTJEAL ADDRESS BY DR. 
ANSTIE, OCTOBER, 1862.— (JVowi the Lancet.) 

"The concluding portion of the address was occupied with ia. slight sketch of the 
present state of pathology and the tendencies of modem English therapeutics. 
Great and important changes had taken place of late years in both these 
branches of medical science, and the late Dr. Todd was eulogised for the con- 
spicuous share which he took in these movements. It was unfair to the 
memory of that great man to associate his name with any special system of medi- 
cation ; his real merits were to be found in his constant and successful efforts 
to procure an acknowledgment of the fact that it is Nature herself who' 
performs by far the most important part of the work of cure, while the physiciait 
is only her humble servant, who should be always reverently watching her 
movements, and, if necessary, aiding the efforts which she herself makes. Allu- 
sion was made to the further development which these ideas have received at the 
hand of Dr. Chambers, who has propounded the theory that all disease consists' 
in a deficiency of vital power, and therefore that all true remedies must be such' 
as directly or indirectly aid the work of nutrition. Whatever might be the 
ultimate verdict on this theory, it was certain that an immense number of fleicts, 
both in physiology and pathology, which have latterly become familiar to us, 
appear to give it a general support. The discovery by Virchow of the similarity 
between an immense number of morbid products and the lower kinds of healthy 
tissue, fortified as it is by* the recent observation of Rindfleisch that the develop- 
ment of tubercular matter in the brain of the child presents many points of 
resemblance with that of the so-called connective tissue ; the important observa- 
tions of Kussmaul and Tenne/on the production of epileptiform convulsions by 
the abstraction of arterial blood, and the development which this fact has 
received at the hands of Dr. RadcUffe, who has demonstrated the superiority of 
the nutritive treatment of convulsive disease over every other plan, — these and 
a host of other facts seem to be leading us in the same direction. It is most 
important, then, for the student to understand that his attitude must be one of 
vigilant and earnest inquiry into the phenomena of Nature, and searching though 
respectful investigation of all therapeutical traditions which have come down to 
us. There must be nothing of the spirit of perverse and insolent scepticism in 
this ; such a spirit is far more likely to be found among the blind adherents of 
doctrines which they have never had the courage to test." 



SHORT CLINICAL LECTURES BF DR. BE ALE, PHYSICIAN TO 
KING'S COLLEGE HOSriTAL.— ^ee « Medical Jouenal," February 
21, 1863. 
* * Recent careful observation has compelled us to doubt if many remedial agents 
which have been held in the highest repute really exert the influence which was 
formerly attributed to them ; but of the benefit of counter-irritation few prac- 
titioners have any doubt. Indeed, until I recently read a lecture of Dr. 
Chambers's, I thought we were all agreed, not only with respect to the beneficial 
action of this plan of treatment, but also as to the principle upon which it is en- 
forced. I have always been taught that by counter-irritation we seek to establish 
an increased action in one tissue or organ, for the purpose of diminishing an in- 
creased action which is taking place in another tissue or organ, the due perform- 
ance of whose function is of great importance to the organism. 

" Dr. Chambers, however, tells us — but I think few will agree with him in hitf 
statement — that the idea of counter-irritant practice is to substitute one disease 
which is less * dangerous and painful, or whose disorganising tendencies are but 
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LIFE TO CUBE. 

tempoTsry, for another diteoM which may be daogerons or painful, or which tends 
to d^rganise the body;' and yet the author of the £gnew<U ofldfi has adnutted, 
as examples of counter-irritation, purgatires to relieve a cold on the ohest, and ez- 
cessive cduresiB for dropsical swelling 1 Are ordinary temp<»arT purgation and 
excessiye diuresis diseases ? After stating that it is probi&le that ' fiiture phy- 
siologists may be able to explain in another way the mstanoee which »eem (f) to 
faTour the system/ he says that 'in the meantime it appears unwise to adopt, as 
a principle, the estimation of the utility of our drugs by the power they possess 
of making a sound man ill' (!). Now what does the word 'fll' in this sentence 
mean ? "When our bowels act a little more than usual ; when we pass four pints 
of urine instead of two in the twenty-four hours ; when we perspire freely ; if we 
apply a turpentine stupe or a mustard poultice to our sound and healtiiy skin, — 
do we nece^arily become ill ? 

''The idea of counter-irritation clearly is, not to establish one disease for another, 
but to increase the action of one or more tissues, with the view of reducing the 
increased action which is already going on in other and more important tusues 
or organs. 

"It seems to me that much of the obscurity which occurs when an attempt is 
made to account for changes, and to explain yarious actions, results from ^e 
effort to define the diseased as distinguished from the health^ state. The best 
plsm, therefore, in discussing morbid actions and changes is simply to try to 
ascertain with accuracy what is going on, and contrast it with what physiology 
teaches us ought to go on. 

"If we make an attempt to define exactly what is meant by the substantive 
disease, or by the adjective morbid, great confusion must result ; and for this 
simple reason, that we cannot separate by any distinct line healthy actions from 
morbid actions, or the healthy state from the diseased state. Of course, a small 
contracted liver or kidney, doing one-tenth of the work healthy organs would do, 
and exhibiting the most obvious alterations of structure, are diseased. They have, 
however, not passed suddenly from the healthy to the diseased state but by very 
insensible gradations, so that, had you seen the organs in an early stage, you would 
not have been able to point out any differences by which they could certeinly have 
been distinguished ftom healthy organs, although, had you examined the secre- 
tions formed^ them, you might have obtained evidence of change in quantity 
or quality. Up to a certain point, although there may have been excessive or 
deficient action, you could not have spoken of the condition as one of disease. 

" Nor can we define disease as increased or diminished action — ^increased or di- 
minished vitality ; for in some diseases tissues grow too fast, in others the struc- 
tures or organs are reproduced too slowly. Disease may consist of an excess of 
action, or there may be deficient action. The tissue may live too fast, or it may 
imdergo its changes more slowly than in health. There is in many morbid struc- 
tures or products a greater activity, a more rapid conversion of pabulum into 
living matter, than in health. A certain bulk of epithelial or other form of cancer, 
or of pus, or of the lymph occupying the air-cells of a pneumonic lung, exhibits 
greater evidence of vital activity than the same bulk of healthy tissue. It grows 
faster J it appropriates nourishment faster ; and this nourishment more quickly 
bcKcomes converted into tissue, or is transformed into compounds, totally different 
firom those existing in it before its appropriation, far more actively than in a 
normal tissue. The conversion of inanimate pahulvm into living matter, which in 
health takes place under certain restrictions, takes place in tJiese instances under 
restrictions very much diminished, 

' " To say, then, that 'disease is not a new excess of action, but a deficiency ; not 
a manifestation of life, but partial death ' — is stating that which is opposed to 
most important facts of general observation, and is strangely at variance with 
the facts demonstrated by very many observers in the present day. 
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"Nor can I agree with Dr. Chambers in his statement that 'the business of 
the physician is directly or indirectly not to take away material, but to add ; 
not to diminish function, but to give it play ; not to weaken life, but to renew: 
life/ We very often desire to take away material, as when any organ is the 
seat of greatly-increased action. We try to get rid of the lymph in an inflamed 
lung, the matter poured out into the areolar tissue and other tissues in inflam- 
mation, or into the joints and fibrous tissues in gout and rheumatism. Not 
only so, but the blood itself often contains matters which we desire to get rid of ^ 
so that we really often have to take away material ; and if we could but diminisk 
the supply of blood to many organs at the right moment, and for the right time, 
we might possibly prevent a diseased action from being developed. (But J)r. Beale 
"knows this is impossible^ 

" So, again, it seems to me that we really do often desire to diminish function. 
When an organ is deranged, is it not a principle established by experience, and 
does it not accord with common sense, to try to diminish its action, and make 
some other organ do its work for the time ? (When an organ is struggling to 
retain or restore its natural action. Dr. Beale would lower its power and destroy 
the disease and life also. Alas ! how often this is done.) 

"The last advice given to the physician, *not to weaken life,' seems to me to 
require explanation ; for surely, if we could * weaken the life ' of a cancer, it 
would be just what we desire; and if we could but prevent it from renewing its life, 
we should be doing more than medicine dares at present to hope ever to achieve. 

" I have drawn your attention to these points, because it seems to me that the 
dogmas insisted upon by my friend are opposed to the principles of sound 
physiology, and to the teachings of the bedside, while they are not supported by 
any new observations of his own ; and because the very positive exposition of his 
peculiar views in his first lecture seems to me to demand our attention ; and I 
therefore take this opportunity of discussing some of the first principles upon 
which our science is based. 

*' I cannot help thinking that Dr. Chambers has assailed some notions which 
are very much nearer the truth than the substitutes he proposes; and I do 
not think that the statement that * disease is a deficiency of action and partial 
death,' as a general principle, can be received or sustained. It is also incorrect 
to talk of *Ufe-giving articles.' Nothing gives life save that which has Ufe; 
and this is, at any rate, a sound truth, from which all our speculations upon the 
essential nature of healthy and morbid changes in living structures must start." 

How would Dr. Beale's theory of "weakening life," as he terms his practicoi 
apply to the following ? The weakening system has been tried upon this case> 
and here is the result : — 

"Dear Sir, 

"I am a working man, with a wife and four children, and for the 
last twenty months I have been a great sufferer. At the beginning I had an in- 
flammation in my right eye, and that has never been right since. Then I had both 
my legs inflamed, so that I was obliged to sit with them upon a chair. I have 
Buffered very much from nervous debiUty, feeling, sometimes as I ]ay in bed, as 
if the bed was sinking beneath me — such feeUngs are not strange to me at the 
present time. Of late my legs have begun to swell again and inflame, a dimnes» 
has begun to affect my other eye, and I feel myself to be little worth. Dear sir, 
if you can give me any advice that you think likely to benefit me, I will gladly 
pay you for it; or, if you would prefer a personal examination, I shall be obliged 
to put mjrself about in order to pay you a visit for that purpose. 

"Hoping to hear from you, 

" I am, yours respectfully, 

"Geo. Brooki." 
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ILLUSTEATIONS OF HOSPITAL PRACTICE, "MEDICAL JOUENAL," 
FEBRTJABT 21, 1863.-^0A8B UNDER CARE OP DR. JAMES 
RUSSELL, MJ)., BIRMINGHAM GENERAL HOSPITAL. 

This case is a striking illustration of the inefficiency of Dr. Beale's doctrine of 
** weakening life ** by way of cure. Now, such a case, by our foment packs, &o., 
would have been cured in a week: we have had hundreds similar, and in such 
■acute attacks have never found the least difficulty in conquering the disease in 
^ very short time, and restoring the patient to h^th without nuiking the body 
-a depository for drugs, or having irreparably injured the nervous system by tor- 
ture of blister, &c. It is strange that in all the disputes and disagreements of 
practice by the legal profession, the greatest depurative agent of the body, the 
^kin, rarely, if ever, comes into discussion, and the importance of stimmating 
the pores of the skin and the capillary circulation to healthy action is seldom 
named, and this when two pounds of waste is supposed to pass through these 
pores in twenty-four hours in an ordinary sized man. 

" The next case appears one of typhoid pericarditis, remarkable from its mild- 
ness as compared with the attendant S3rmptoms, and more so fVom the singular 
persistence and recurrence of symptoms allied to typhoid fever on more than one 
occasion. 

•• Case V. — ^Ann Tibbetts, aged 37, a nurse in the hospital, had never had 
rheumatic fever ; nor was she aware that she inherited any rheumatic tendency. 
She had been very assiduous in her attendance upon some cases of typhoid fever, 
:and especially upon one of great severity, which was admitted on January 17th, 
1862, and was not convalescent until February 8th. On that day, she was taken 
with shivering, heat of skin, and great depression, together with soreness of 
4;hroat, without any morbid appearance presenting itself in the interior of the 
fauces. On the 10th, a sharp eruption of herpes appeared on her lips. The fever 
did not subside until the 12th, when she was able to sit up for a short time. Prom 
that date until the 19th, she walked about the ward, but was very feeble, occa- 
sionally shivered, and complained of severe pain between the shoulders, and of 
tightness across the chest. 

" On February 19th, she was very poorly ; had sharp cutting pains across the 
chest, through each breast, and round the shoulders. In the evening she was 
seen by Dr. Maxwell, from whose notes I have extracted the preceding report. 
He found her greatly exhausted, and looking very ill. Careful examinations of 
the chest did not detect any morbid signs in that region, excepting very rapid 
and irritable action of the heart. The sounds of the heart were perfectly clear. 

"She passed a very restless night, and spoke next morning very urgently of 
the pain she had suffered in the neck and chest, which, however, was somewhat 
relieved by the application of warm flannels. At 4, an opiate draught procured 
ease. At 7, Dr. Maxwell, at his visit, detected the physical signs of pericarditis. 

" 2 F.M. The pulse and respiration were 124 and 32. There was much moan- 
ing; the face was very pinched; aspect exceedingly typhoid; tongue very d^ 
and fissured; skin dry. A fine pericardial friction-sound was heard, chiefly with 
the diastole 6t the he^. When first heard in the morning, it was double, very 
loud and coarse, and was distinct over the entire cardiac region. 

]^^ther. chlorici 5ij ; tincturse cardamomi comp. ^ss; aquse 5viiiss. M. 
Sumat 5J 4tis horis. 
IShe was ordered to have six ounces of wine. 

" During the following two days she remained in much the same state. She 
lay on her back and was very languid. There was no delirium, excepting some 
confusion during sleep. Pulse 80, labouring, and presenting an interval after 
«very third beat. She complained of some pain in her left shoulder. Her ab« 
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domen was soft, free troia distension and from eruption. There was no dimrhcea. 
The fricUoQ-Eouod contiiiued to be chiefly diaitolie, and the cardiac diUness was 
not eiteaded. The pulmonary eigns were normal. She hod been ordered b&If 
an ounce of brandy every aeoond hour. 

"On the SBrd, improvement was decidedly Tieible. The pulse was 60 to 65, 
freqaeutly intermitted. The Motion-sonnd was harsh and tyatolic. On the 
S6fe, she dedred solid food. On the evening of March 8th thS patient suffered 
ttom an attack of orthopnoeo, with much fluttering of the heart ; and on the 
following <L^ a more severe paroxysm occurred, having the charaoters of angina 
pectoris. Ta^ syatoho fricdon-sound, which wu noted on the 4th to be hardly 
distingiiishsbl^ waa agun very loud. A blister was appUed to the oardiac 
Tegi<Hi. The pain and djspncea were relieved by two draughts containing opium ■ 
and cblotio ether. 8he left on March 80th. The biction-souud was tiien not 
quite inaudible; butin June, when she retamed, the pericardium was quite silent. ; 

" She oontinaed equal to her duties from the last-mentioned date, though ' 
they were at times very laborious. Early in August she went for a holiday to 
Coventry. Whilst there she agiun became ill and depressed, aud suffered fh}m ' 
diarrbcea, sickness, and entire loss tX appetite. She returned to lake to her bed, 
but was sent out convalescent on September 24th ; but four days afterwards was 
again recraved, Tery feeble, with a running, vibrating pulse. i 

" She came under my care on the 12eh of the month, with all the symptoms 
of typhoid fever. The symptoms were not alarming, though suffloiently severe ; 
obstinate vomiting was very prominent. No eruption appeared, but diarrhcea 
was present to a moderate degree. She did not leave her bed until the last 
week in Ootober, a relapse having been occasioned by premature indulgeDce of 
her desire for solid food. From Uiat period her recovery progreawd satds&c- 
torily; and at the present time she is addvely employed in the hospital, in 
perfectlj^ good health. There were no symptoms of any cardiac affection during 
the last ilmess." 
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HOW STRONG MEN ABB FINISHED BY DB. BEALE'S LEGAL 
PBACTICE OP LOWEBING THE VITAL POWEBS OF THE 
ALBEADY EXHAUSTED FBAME. 

''Among the deaths which ha^e oocorred within a few months in this city, quite 
nnneoessarily in oar judgment, is that of Michael Hoffamn, Esq., late deputy 
collector of the port of New York. He was uniyersally respected and beloved as 
a useful citizen and an efficient officer. He was blessed with an iron constitu- 
tion, was in the prime of life, and died in the forty-first year of his age. A 
friend has sent us the following statement of his case : — 

'^ Being a high liver, he indulged in late suppers, and thus laid the foundation 
for a plethoric condition and a tendency to apoplexy. He was taken sick August 
12, complaining of a severe headache, and remained at home reclining on a lounge 
during the day. Dr. Otis was called at five p.m. The doctor sent all of the 
patient's friends out of the room, and, finding that the patient had lost the use of 
his right hand so that he could not hold a pen, applied twelve leeches, and pro- 
moted the flow of blood as long as possible by the application of warm water to 
tiie leech-bites. The patient, it should be remarked, had been subject to these 
headaches for several years. 

" The next day Mr. Hoffman kept about the house until eleven p.m., when he 
retired to bed. Soon after he had an apoplectic fit. Dr. Banney was called in 
and took half a pint of blood from the arm, and left him blue pills to be taken 
from time to time. 

" The next day he was worse, and at one p.m. had convulsions. On this day 
he was attended by four physicians — ^Drs. Otis and Banney, and Professors Clark 
and Barker. In a consultation a suggestion was made that his disease * might 
be something different from what they had supposed it to be.' 

** The doctors ' saw in his eye the suspicion of the disease,' &c. The urine 
was then tested (why not at fi^t ?), and foimd to be acid. Bright's disease of 
the kidneys was then diagnosticated, and the patient was ordered beef-tea and 
brandy, with injections of spirits of nitre. This plan of treatment was con 
tinned four days, when the patient began to sink. He died at three p.m., 
'August 18th. 

" In commenting on the medical treatment of Mr. Hoffman, which we think 
asdsted him to die, we have no fault to find with his physicians. They did just 
what they should have done ; just what, as honest and conscientious men, they 
could not help doing. Their treatment was strictly orthodox, and according to 
the doctrines of their books and the teachings of their schools. Our quarrel is 
with the false doctrines which led to the fatal practice. 

** Whether the disease proper was technically apoplexy, epilepsy, or Bright's 
disease, or all, or either, is immaterial, so far as the right or wrong of the treat- 
ment is concerned. The patient was in a condition of obstruction and conges- 
tion. The bowels were constipated, the blood thick and viscid, the capillaries 
■ congested, and the brain overloaded. A physician of the Hygeio-Therapeutic 
school would have corrected these mal-conditions in this way. He would have 
reUeved the bowels with an enema of tepid water, drawn the blood from the head 
(not aui of it), by means of the application of cold wet <;loths and a warm foot- 
bath ; he would have relieved the congested liver with the wet girdle, and 
opened the pores by means of tepid ablutions and gentle friction to the whole 
surface, &c. 

" But the doctors leeched out Mr. Hoffman's blood. How could such a pro- 
cess remove the morbid conditions we have indicated ? The bleeding process 
was repeated and the patient further reduced with blue pills until convulsions 
were induced. Then a council ^vas had, and the whole plan of treatment re- 
versed. It was discovered that the patient had been treated for the wrong disease. 
The depletion was changed to stimulation. But if bleeding could not remedy oh- 
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structions, how was brandy to cure inflammation, or ulceration, or disorganisa- 
tion of the kidneys ? Fortunately for the medical profession, and unfortunately 
for all the rest of the world, reason and common sense have nothing to do with 
these matters. Mr. Hoffman was doctored seeundem artem. He died and was burie d 
and — ^might have lived if there had not been a single physician on the earth.' 
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ILLUSTRATION OF THE KILLING PRINCIPLES OF PHYSIC, 
Bleeding, blisters, setons, &c., which never, under any circumstances, can in- 
crease the vital powers of the body ; but which inevitably, from the laws of 
Nature, cause disease and death. — {From Herald of Realth.) 

Case No. 3. — Wm. L , from Fowler, N.T., a man forty years of age, a 

farmer by occupation, for the past year a soldier, came to the Institute from 
David's Island Military Hospital, March 7th, 1863. He was a large, robust- 
looking man when well, and previous to entering the army had enjoyed good 
health. In March, 1862, after a few weeks of constipation of the bowels, a 
slight diarrhoea commenced, at first alternating with constipation. In three or 
four weeks* time it settled into a permanent looseness of the bowels; evacuations 
occurring from ten to fifteen times in twenty-four hours. 

The 1st of June he had typhoid fever, which continued throughout the 
month. The dmrrhoea continued through the fever, and after the fever had left 
him. He was treated allopathically, going through the whole rounds of stimula- 
tion. During the fever his limbs became badly swollen, and a rash appeared over 
the surface of the body, which the physician called scurvy. "When the rash 
appeared the medicine was changed for acids. The diarrhcea was aggravated by 
the change, and in three or four days his rash entirely disappeared, but was 
immediately followed by something worse — ^paralysis of the lower extremities. 
There was extreme pain in the muscles of the lower extremities ; also in the 
region of the heart. This continued until September, when the swelling of the 
extremities returned again. In November he bad symptoms of intermittent fever ; 
was dosed freely with quinine and anodynes. This ^eatment was followed by 
pain in the back and hips, for which the doctor prescribed a linament, which put* 
him in the most excruciating agony, and for a time he was completely crazy. He 
was cupped and blistered on the back and over the heart, without any alleviation 
of symptoms. He finally ceased to take medicines, and slowly improved, till, in 
January last, he was transferred to David's Island. He remained under the 
medical charge of the physicians there till the 1st of March, when he received 
his discharge, after which he came immediately to our Institute. When he 
entered he was as helpless as a child. He was completely paralysed in the lower 
extremities, and had not walked a step in two months. His bowels were still 
irregular, alternating between constipation and diarrhoea. He was troubled 
very much at times with piles ; also, 9, continuance of the pain in his back and 
hips. He had to be carried to his room by two strong men — carried to his baths 
at firsthand was waited upon like a child in dressing and undressing. He 
stayed with us about nine days. His wife being dangerously sick, he was called 
home to see her. Before he left he could walk all round the room without 
crutches, and with them he walked to the North River and back, a distance of 
over half a mile; and he walked two or three times to Broadway and back. 
We gave him for treatment, while here, a vapour-bath ten minutes every day, 
followed by a spray at 85° ; the wet sheet-pack for forty minutes, followed by the 
half'bath at 90° ; and, at four o'clock in the afternoon, the hip-bath at 85° for 
fifteen minutes. He wore the wet girdle at night about the body above the hips. 
He ate two meals a dav, almost entirely of fruit and vegetables. His general 
health was very much improved; his bowels became regular ; his appetite good 
and he gained in strength very rapidly. 
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DIVISION L 
THE HUMAN BODYj ITS STRUCTDRB AND FUNCTIONS. 

The limited space I shall take in this book will not allow me to 
quote the standard works on phyeiolog^ to the extent I wish. I 
shall, however, endeavour to give or dinaiy inquirers a pretty general 
idea of the subject of which I treat, and add a list of works for those 
who wish to enter more minutely into the study of these natters. 

Haying no professional character at stake, as I have not "qualified" 
at Surgeons' of Apothecaries* Hall, I can make use of terms that 
otherwise would expose me to ridicule. There ia in this an advantage 
to my readers, unlearned in the scientific language of the medical 
schools, as it enables me to speak in terms they will understand. 

We read in Glod's book, the Bible, that man's body was made out 
of the dust of the ground, and we find in this earthy compound from 
six to seven-tenths of gas and water, the remainder siUca or flint 
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and salts ; so that in the course of a few years after the death of the 
body, there is nothing left but a small quantity of dust. " Then 
shall the dust return to the earth as it was ; and the spirit shaU. 
return unto God who gave it." The gaa and water having risen 
into the atmosphere come down in rain and moisture, and being 
absorbed by vegetation again enter iulo the composition of human 
bodies, through the vegetable products of the earth. The very bodies 
we now occupy may, and most certainly do, contain some portion of 
the very materials that have formerly constituted other human 
bodies, as nothing here can be annihilated until the final destruction 
of all things in and on the earth. (See cut^ page 262.) 

The spirit or immortal life, however, wias, we read, breathed into 
man's nostrils by the Almighty Creator, '' and man became a living 
souli^ to live in, and out of the body for ever. "We have here com- 
menced an existence which is but the dim shadowing of the glorious 
state that is to follow, when this earthly tenement of the spirit is 
changed for one *' incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not away." 
This soul, or spirit, which dwells in and actuates our earthly frame^ 
performs its movements by the nervous system, which may be aptly 
termed an electric telegraph apparatus. 

Tlie nerves of the special senses, viz. touch, taste, smell, vision, 
and hearing ; the nerves of swallowing and breathing ; with the 
nerves of motion and sensation, are the three highest orders of the 
nerves, and are called the spinal cerebral. The fourth order con- 
sists of the nerves of the organic or nutritive system. 

In the spinal marrow the nerves of motion and sensation take 
their rise, and run together to every part of the frame where motion 
and sensation exist. A motive nerve will not act, unless accom- 
panied by a nerve of sensation, which performs the office of stimu- 
lating that nerve, or couveying its message for action. A continua- 
tion of the spinal marrow, just within the skull, is called the medulla 
oblongata^ from which, and a little farther in the base of the brain, 
the nerves of the special senses of sight, smell, taste, swallowing, 
breathing, and hearing, have their origin ; these nerves, or telegraph 
wires, proceed to the organs to which they are made to give action. 
All the nerves of motion, sensation, and special sense are connected 
with, and ramify into the cerebrum, or upper part of the skidl ; this 
is the supposed battery where the nervous energy, or electricity, is 
concentrated for the mind to apply or use as it is wanted : just in 
the same manner as the battery is kept charged for use at the elec- 
tric telegraph station. 

The cerebellum at the back of the skull is considered to be more 
especially the battery for some of the nerves of special sense. These 
three orders of nerves of motion, sensation, and special sense are 
called the true spinal cerebral system. They are of the highest order ; 
and their office is entirely conmied to the operation of the mind over 
the body, except in involuntary acts. Just as these nerves, or telegraph 
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wires, are kept in a healthy state depends the power of the soul to 
pive expression to its will. Precisely as the cerebral nerves of an 
infant on its ^itry into the world are developed, so is the power of 
the Boul within to give expression to the will. If, on the contrary, 
the cerebral nerves be defective, the infant grows up with what is 
called a weak intellect, or idiotic But those terms are erroneous, 
as concerning the power of the spirit ; it is not the immaterial spirit 
that is deficient, but simply the material of the telegraphic battery 
or its wires. The soul can never know any growth or diminution, 
naturally speaking, in its powers; it becomes conscious of new 
scenes and new ideas ; but the powers to receive those ideas are only 
limited in this state of existence by the perfectness, or otherwise, of 
the nerves, the medium of communication with external objects. 
The soul is a divine emanation, and possesses powers only in a much 
lower degree to those of its Divine Creator. The deep significance 
of the expressions of the Bible — " And Gk)d said. Let us make man 
in our image," — ^**So God created man in his om^ image," — "And 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life," are little thought 
of or rightly appreciated. With this breath God has deputed wonder- 
ful powers to his creatures. How wonderfully man is endowed 
with the power of putting motion into inanimate matter — into 
steam engines, for instance, and the great variety of machinery! 
Then how extensive and illimitable is the range of man's mind, and 
how far it can soar out of its body, beyond the limits of this globe on 
which we dwell ! It can pursue its course into regions which have 
not yet been seen, but which it is often compassing in the spirit of 
thought. "When the cerebral nerves are come to maturity in the 
full-grown person, then we see the soul acting with the full powers 
which this state of existence permits. The sole difierence we see in 
the mental powers of individuals is owing to the difference and 
unequal development in the cerebral nerves alone. Thus we find 
persons, and even families, having a fine development of the head 
generally possessing great superiority in mental powers. MDn the 
contrary, we shall find those individuals with the low, small retreat- 
ing forehead to be as much deficient in their mental powers ; nor will 
any amount of labour bestowed upon their mental culture ever suc- 
ceed in extending or enlarging those powers in any great degree. 
Again, we shall see some individuals with a large development of the 
upper part of the forehead and skull, who are by no means clever, 
yea, sometimes sadly deficient in intellect. These exceptions pro- 
ceed from some defect in the nervous centres of the base of the 
brain, which, from the preponderating power given by the large 
development to the battery of that telegraph of the human frame, 
causes such individuals to act on impulse without judgment. On the 
other hand, we shall find others with the small, narrow, low forehead, 
often evincing great acuteness in business, and sometimes»not want- 
ing even good ideas. Here the centres in the base of the brain are 
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well developed ; but, for want of a proportionate battery in the oere- 
Irum of such persons to give healthy, sound impulse, they are 
generally slow to act, and deficient in energy to put their designs 
into execution. 

As old age comes on, the cerebral nerves, with all the organs, 
begin to lose their power ; and we see the soul, which acted with so 
much power when the frame was in full vigour, again return to 
the feeble mental efforts of childhood, simpljr from decay of the 
matter of the nerves. I shall notice, in connexion with the next and 
fourth division of nerves, the injury done to children by too early 
-education, and the over-working of the brain by studious or over- 
anxious men of business. 

I wish, however, not to be misunderstood in ihese statements with 
respect to the powers of the soul as being limited by the perfect or 
imperfect structure of the nervous system in the brain. The 
Almighty and Beneficent Creator evidently has not made man's happi- 
ness, in this or a future state, to depend on the conformation of brain 
inherited from his progenitors. Such an idea of the Great Creator's 

Omnipotence would ill accord with the Christian's idea of his infinite 
goodness. That the power to acquire knowledge, and to act with 
vigour, sound judgment, and great foresight, is alone possessed by 
those who have a harmonious and fully developed brain, is past all 
controversial doubt ; and so is also the fact, that the highest aegrees 
of temporal and spiritual happiness are by no means unfrequently 
ibund to be possessed by those who have little capabilities for great 
acquirements in the knowledge of this world. U-od, we often see, 
takes the weak things of the world to confound the wisdom of the 
wise, simply because many persons by the world considered weak, 
and of little account as to knowledge, have applied for and received 
Ihe teaching of the Holy Spirit, making them wise unto salvation, 
and giving them the peace which passeth all understanding. And 
although they are conscious they do not possess high powers of 
making great progress of investigation in secular learning and scien- 
tific pursuits, yet they are perfectly content and happy, knowing 
that God appoints some, by the gift of great talents, to fill certain 
positions in life, while He makes others conscious that their want of 
these high intellectual powers is no detriment to their happiness ; 
and that soon all who have greater or less talents must give an 
account of the use made of those talents to a Master who will reward 
His faithful servants, though imgifted and humble, with a crown of 
life which shall never fade away. And so our Almighty Creator 
shows to His creatures that, in all His dispensations, their consum- 
mate happiness is His design and intention. Tor to all " the Spirit 
and the bride say. Come. And let him that heareth say. Come. And 
let him that is athirst come. And whosoever will, let him take the 
water of Hfe freely,"* that when their task on earth is accomplished, 

* Rev. xxii. 17. 
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they may realize the apostle Paul's beautiful exposition of th6natiu*e 
of the body and spirit^" So also is the resurrection of the dead. It. 
is sown in corruption ; it is raised in incorruption : it is sown in dis- 
honour ; it is raised in glory : it is sown in weakness ; it is raised in 
power: it is sown a natural body; it is raised a spiritual body. 
There is a natural body, and there is a spiritual body. As is the 
earthy, such are they also that are earthy ; and as is the heavenly,, 
such are they also that are heavenly. And as we have borne the 
image of the earthy, we shall also bear the image of the heavenly."* 
Next, as to the structure of the spinal cerebral nerves. It will be 
seen by Sir Charles Bell's "Work on the Nervous System, and like 
wise by Kirke and White, Marshall Hall, and others, that these 
telegraph wires are tubes, supposed to be filled with a fluid. When, 
this fluid or its delicate tube or outer sheathing becomes vitiated or 
injured by vicious living, impro|)er diet, private excesses, but most of 
all by the use of intoxicating drink, tobacco, opium, <&c., the mind, 
desiring to act, in attempting to send its messages by those damaged 
nerves or telegraph wires, finds no response. A person with soimd 
healthy nerves determines on an action and performs it with ease 
and decision, and afterwards the nerves remain at rest until again 
prompted to action by the force of the will, but not so with the poor 
nervous hypochondriac: the wires repeat agam and again the same 
impressions first made on the nervous centres in the brain, the souL 
has lost control over the frame, the soul in fact has got a trembling 
disordered harpsichord, unstrung, and out of tune, and is sometimes^ 
so harassed and distressed with unavailing eflbrts to make it answer 
to the eflbrts of the will, that, in despair, it. sometimes dashes the 
whole frame to pieces by a violent oeath. Without a good know- 
ledge of the nervous system, its structure, functions, and action,, 
no person is justified in undertaking the cure of disease ; and it 
is of the utmost importance to every person to understand, at 
least, the outlines of his own system, to be enabled to make 
the utmost use of his intellectual powers, and to enjoy existence 
with the high privileges and endowments God has given to man,, 
by bringing the body in subjection to the soul, and thus ful- 
filliag the high purpose of his creation, in glorifying the Gracious 
and Almighty Author of his being. The nerves proceed from 
their centres in the spinal marrow and the brain, in bundles, en- 
closed in sheaths; and they strike out of the sheaths to their 
diflTerent destinations, as they come near parts to which they are 
designed to give life and action. Their numbers are incalculable ; 
as every peripheral point of the frame has its direct and separate 
set leading to the nervous centres in the brain. They are larger at 
their origin, and become so fine as they enter the ultimate tissues . 
of the body, that their termination cannot be discovered even with a 
microscope. There is a beautiful transparent film called the arach- 
noid membrane, which encloses the spinal marrow, and is continuous. 

• 1 Cor. XV. 42—44, 48, 49. 
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^ver the wliole mass of brain; ifc also lines the sheaths which 
'enclose the nerves, so that the brain, spinal marrow, and nerves 
are enclosed in one continuous net-work, in the same manner as the 
mucous membrane lines the mouth, stomach, &6, This membrane 
is wonderfully fine, and is moistened with serum, and therefOTO 
called one of the serous membranes of the body, in contra-distinc- 
tion to the mucous membranes lining the mouth, stomach, &c. 
"When the blood is too poor by being vitiated with stimulating 
brinks, the use of tobacco, severe cold, want of good food, or other 
causes, the serous membrane is short of this lubricating moisture, 
or serum, and, consequently, the nerves move in dry sheaths. This 
soon tells upon the limbs in motion, and is one of the principal 
causes of rheumatic pains. The more exercise a rheumatic subject 
takes, the more pain he suffers. I know cases in which persons, 
having been advised to walk their rheumatism off, have brought on 
such chronic inflammation in these sheaths, and in the sheaths of 
the muscles, as to utterly destroy their vitality, and render them 
hopelessly crippled. Entire rest, proper diet, with our natural 
means of restoring the nutritive powers to action, are the remedies 
we use in restoration. Blistering and heating lotion applications, 
by weakening the parts, invariably injure instead of benefiting. 
Any mode of living which prevents the blood affording a due supply 
of serum to these sheaths, affects the brain and spinal marrow, as 
well as the nerves, and is often a cause of loss of power in the brain 
and spine, and induces paralysis. Irreparable injury is done to both 
the brain and spinal marrow by this principle not being recognised 
in the barbarous treatment of spinal complaints by issues, cupping, 
scarifying, powerful ointments and lotions, which never did nor ever 
can do anything but ultimate injury. 

It is easy to discover when the brain is affected, by a sense of. 
fulness in the head or other uncomfortable symptoms. And imme- 
diately it is pronounced congestion of the brain; leeches, blisters, 
and aperient medicines are prescribed; further weakening and 
irritating the already distressed nerves ; frequently to the ruin of 
the poor patient. 

The idea, that when the head is suffering from a sense of fulness, 
or irritability, it is only necessary to take some of the fluid out by 
bleeding, cupping, or blistering, is a mischievous, ignorant, and often 
fatal error, and often lays the foundation of suffering and incapacity 
for the rest of life. The originating cause of cerebral irritation will, in 
almost every instance, be found in the stomach, or some other inter- 
nal part of the body. I have bad severe cases of congestion of the 
brain, with almost entire unconsciousness; and cases of ordinary 
determination of blood to the head; and even of apoplexy, with 
loss of memory, which have been restored simply by derivative treat- 
ment of fomentation, sitting baths, mustard foot baths, wet sheet 
envelope, &c. It is to be hoped that the injurious and unnatural 
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System of bleeding, blistering, and purgative practices will be 
entirely abandoned for these more rational modes of core derived 
from natural principles. In the hundreds of cases, comprisirg every 
disease and ailment to which the body is liable, that have come 
under my care, (many of which had been given up as desperate before 
coming to my establishment, or free hospitals,) I have never had 
recourse to bleeding, blisters, or purgatives ; and only one person, out 
of the many hundreds I have had, has die<l in the establishment^ 
1858 ; his death was the result of his own act in taking stimulants 
unknown to me, and against my most urgent advice. The principle 
I act npon in the treatment of disease, is to endeavour to get the 
nutritive powers into healthy action, and thereby replace inert, 
morbid, diseased, or inflammatory matter in the system by healthy 
substance, which alone can throw off disease. As it is manifestly 
impossible to purify vitiated tissue, it must be thrown off and 
replaced by new, before the body can be at rest. 

Prom this slight sketch of the cerebral spinal nerves, it will be 
seen what a wonderfully constructed system we possess ; and when 
it is noticed that every voluntary act must first originate in the 
brain, and that the message has to travel over a considerable extent 
of the tekgraph wire, or nerve, before the act is performed, (for the 
act appears simultaneous with the will,) the speed at which the 
message must travel passes all calculation. One more observation 
on these motion nerves before I proceed to the fourth order of 
organic or nerves of nutrition. From want of a due appreciation of 
the action and nature of these nerves, and their arachnoid covering 
or sheaths, great and irreparable injuries are often done to the frame 
by practitioners of allopathy, and by the merely cold water doctors. 
Prom the previous observations it will be seen how delicate and 
sensitive the cerebral spinal nerves are ; and no severe shocks can be 
given to them without risk of permanent injury, or death itself. I 
am aware, in condemning plunge baths or sea bathing, I am running 
<?ounter to popular opinion ; but faithfulness in the cause of truth is 
a greater consideration with me than having my statements ridiculed. 
No one ever uses a plunge bath, or the sea bath, without risk; 
ninety-nine may escape injury, but the next may be mined for life. 
The sudden shock to the nerves, and also driving the blood from the 
surface of the body on the internal vessels, where there may not be 
power to bear the shock, or return the blood, if not the cause of 
immediate injuries, lays the foundation of disease which is often 
developed a considerable time after. I named this to a London sur- 
geon, who favoured me with a visit to inspect my establishment. He 
corroborated my opinion at once, and said at that time he had an 
eminent solicitor under his care, who, in going last autumn to the 
seaside for rest, plunged into the sea as usual with visitors ; which 
caused congestion of the brain, and a severe and dangerous illness, 
from which he is now a good deal recovered ; but the elFect will be 
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felt for tbe remainder of life. In the case also of a ladj I have had 
in my establishment, who went well, and in health, into the sea, 
the shock produced congestion in the lungs and chest. For this, 
leeches and blisters were applied by her doctor, which, of course, 
still further lowered the Vital powers of reaction, and the result was 
chronic asthma, of a most distressing kind, from which the lady is 
now a complete invalid, and a great sufferer, without hope of cure. 
In the case of another lady, who, in hot weather, went into a cold 
plunge bath, during a visit to a fHend, internal congestion was the 
result ; and an abscess formed which destroyed her.* 

Errors are also of frequent occurrence by the reflex action of the 
nerves not being understood. A lady has recently been at my 
establishment, who went under a celebrated professor of physic in 
Edinburgh, for pain in the lower part of the spine ; this, he told 
her, was merely rheumatism, and would soon be cured ; he ordered 
rather severe application to the part, and in a fortnight the lady was 
laid prostrate in bed. The cause of the pain was irregularity in 
an internal part, which is supplied with nerves from that part of the 
spinal marrow. The severe applications to the poor suffering nerves 
of the spine only aggravated the internal disorder. She was greatly 
restored by a long course of mild hydropathic treatment, but I fear 
will sometimes during life feel the effects of the barbarous " pro- 
fessional" treatment of the learned professor. I have had not a few 
cases of what of what have been termed spinal disease in females, 
and for which blisters and setons have been applied to the spine, 
to the invariable injury of the patient, the cause of which I have 
always found to be internal irregularity. In some cases, the use of 
the legs has been almost lost, as if by paralysis, but has been, to a 
great extent, restored by our natural means of cure. I could give 
many cases of the same nature, for they are, I regret to say, of 
frequent occurrence in our experience. The injury done, especially 
to females, by bleeding, blistering, injections, caustic, and the use of 
certain instruments, ruins many a good constitution, and renders the 
patient an invalid for life. (See Mrs. Smedley's Manual.) 

Sir Charles Bell and Dr. Marshall Hall, in their celebrated 
works, and other writers upon the subject, show that pains in one 
part of the body may have their origin in remote parts : diseased 
.' parts communicating pain by the sympathetic nervous telegrapk 
wires to different parts of the frame. Nothing but a restoration of 
the nutritive powers can succeed in giving relief in such cases. 

Adhesion of the arachnoid membrane to the substance it covers- 
in the brain, spinal marrow, and nerves, is a consequence of in- 
flammatory action, and is often a mysterious cause of suffering, 
which it is impossible correctly to ascertain during life, through 
the reflex action of the nervous system causing extraordinary pains 
in parts of the body remote from the point of disease. The late 
Dr. Logan, of Leeds, suffered excruciating pains many yearf?,. 

* Mrs. Smedlej has for some years had the sole charge of the female patients. 
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especiallj in the legs, wbicb he had kid on cushions before him» 
covered with basket-work, lest anything should accidentally brush, 
oyer them ; so acute was the sensibility. Examination after death 
showed thickening and adhesion of the arachnoid membrane coyering 
the spinal marrow. 

It is one thing to have a scientific knowledge of the frame, and 
quite another to haye a good knowledge how to cure disease. No 
one can safely be trusted with a ship who has not a scientific 
knowledge of the laws of navigation. Howeyer creditably a man 
may have passed his examination for a commander, it by no means 
follows he IS able to navigate a ship unless he has had a practical 
education on board, both in sunshme and in storm. And so it is 
with the medical profession. A good curative knowledge can only 
be obtained by practice, after an educational course. This is very 
strikingly the case with many of the first and most scientific writers 
.and lecturers on the human frame. Their time has been spent in 
the study of the frame, in all its wondrous complexity ; and they 
have had little opportunities for personal experience in comparison 
with those who are engaged in practice alone ; and, consequently, 
are sadly at fault, when they prescribe remedies which, from their 
knowledge of the functions and structure of the body, ought to suc- 
<3eed, but, nevertheless, are of no avail, and often only aggravate 
•disease. A striking instance, amongst many I have had, has just 
come under my notice. — ^A solicitor in the north of England writer 
to me as follows : — 

Matlock Bank, June 17th, 1857. Dear Sir,— I have great pleasure in 
■writing you an account of my lUness, and the remedies I have tried in mitigation 
of it. 1 was first struck with paralysis in 1851. Within two or three hours of 
my first attack, I sent for my usual medical attendant. He shortly called upon 

me in company with Dr. . his subsequent partner. Dr. at that tune 

bled me, and stihsequently aoministered a cup to my neck, and afterwards 
applied a seton to the same. In about two months time I went on a visit to a 

brother-in-law of mine, a medical man in ; with him I stayed a month or 

six weeks ; and during that visit I twice went to town in my said brother-in- 
law's company to consult the celebrated Dr. , a physician, said to be great 

in paralytic cases ; he only advised me to take a quantity of blue bill, get a pony 
to ride on, and to take an enema once every mommg. The blue pill soon 
lowered the system, and made riding unsafe, the enema brought only temporary 
rehef. Li 1853, I was a^ain struck whilst attending at the assizes. I then 
got the assistance of a fnend of mine in the neighbourhood for that night, and 
on my return home I ^ot the assistance of a fresh surgeon, who attended me 

ever since, till my commg here. He had the assistance of Dr. , a gentleman 

well known in , who, among other things, advised me not to give up my 

snuff, (four to five ounces per week,) as that, he said, had killed a Mr. ^ 

a brother professional of mine. I remain, dear Sir, yours truly, 

J. Smedley, Esq. P. T. 

The physician referred to is one of the most celebrated discoverers of the nature, 
action, and reflex action of the nerves; and perhaps no man living is more 
thoroughly acquainted with the subject. How strange he could prescribe no 
more effectual remedies ! He made little inquiry into the patient's habits ; did 
not prohibit his taking snuff, a habit alone sufficient to induce paralysis ; allowed 
stimulants ; and failed in giving the least relief ! Another physician advised the 
continuance of the use of snuff, four or five ounces per week ! ! The patient 
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came in a deplorable state, unable to retain his urine, with his bowels constipated, 
and was deaf ; all the result of the failure of nervous power, aggravated by tli& 
pernicious prescriptions of his doctors. He is now decidedly improving in every 
respect. All blistering, bleeding, setons, and purgatives tend not to strengthen 
and restore, but to weaken and irritate. The father of a boy afflicted with cur- 
vature and disease of the spine, with loss of the use of both legs, applied to me for 
advice. He stated his son had been under the care of several medical men, and 
in an infirmary, where issues were put in the poor creature's back ; his sufferings 
became so intense, the father removed him. From the first there could be no 
hope of restoration ; and all the unnatural torture of the nerves only aggravated 
the misery of the poor lad. How issues inserted along the spinal colunm, with 
all its deUcate menibranes and network of nerves, were to restore and give nutri- 
tion to the part is past Comprehension : but, in such way, thousands are ruined for 
life, or destroyed. 

Case No. 17. — ^PAEALYSIS. — ^The following case consulted me,and I gave him 
tiie prescription following the note : — "It is thirteen weeks since {p&ry unlooked- 
for on my part, as I am a thin, spare man) I was seized with paralysis, from my 
hips downward ; I could not pass urine ; was obliged to send for a doctor, and 
had to use an instrument for six weeks. I do now without the instrument, but 
have no command over my urine ; the lower part of my bowels are also afieoted, 
so that I am obUged to take strong purgatives to get action of the bowels. At the 
first both my legs were without motion (never without sensation) ; now my right- 
side leg is useless, except a Uttle from the hip, but on my left leg I can bear a 
little weight, and can move any part of it at will, although it is very much 
benumbed, and always feels— as is the case with my back — a sensation as if cold 
water was being poured on them. I am as well otherwise as I have been for 
years ; I think I eat wit^ a better appetite than I did before I was seized. I 
iave for many years been at out-door work.*' Some Treatment. — 9, 7, 115, 1151^, 
115|, 112, 113, 114, 120, 121, 18, 19, 157, 137, 123, 16J, 116, 83, 86. 

The Foxtbth Obdeb or Nebves, commonly tenned the nerves of 
organic life, or nutrition, or ganglionic system. These nerves, by 
their vis viti©, or power of life, have entire control over the organs 
of circulation, nutrition, secretion, absorption, and excretion. They 
haye the same structure as the spinal cerebral nerves, tubular, and 
filled with fluid ; encased in sheaths, and act by their electric povfers ; 
and so identical is this property, that the power of one order is lent 
to or sympathises with the other in cases of emergency. As for in- 
stance, when the brain is pressed by mental exercise, the vital power 
of these nutritive nerves is also called into the assistance of the 
cerebral system; and if the mental effort be long continued, the 
proper function of the nutritive nerves is partially suspended, causing 
what is commonly called indigestion and biliousness, from the liver 
not acting, and so lowering the power of all the organs of nutrition 
and circiSation. On the contrary, when the mind is not properly 
exercised, the vital power of the cerebral system is left to add ite 
influence to the nerves of nutrition, and thus often produces a state 
of obesity, or fatness, with a tendency to apoplexy. 

When food is taken into the stomach, it is there dissolved by the 
action of the gastric juice ; but unless the vital power of the large 
plexus of organic or nutritive nerves in connexion with the stomach 
be sufficiently strong, the chemical change in the chyme or fluid 
does not take place ; the consequence of which is acidity, followed 
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by fermentation, causing great irritation in the stomach, duodenum, 
and bowels. The unhealthy matter passes into the bowels, where it 
is taken up by the absorbents into the blood, and so passes into the 
tissues of the body, building it up with inert or effete matter, which 
the body then tries to throw off. If there is power to accomplish 
this, by boils, rash, shingles, diarrhoea, or other means, the vital 
organs are kept from injury ; but if the vital power is low, the organs 
cannot resist the surcharge of morbid matter, and the result is 
inflammation, fever, &>c,, which often leads to fatal results. How 
often is premature dissolution the effect of injury done to this beau- 
tifol structure, by the spirit of man becoming a prey to the appetites 
and passions ! How often is he suddenly cut off when the brain is 
surcharged with alcohol, in a fft of drunkenness ! or he dies the 
awful death of a raving madman in a fit of delirium tremens, the 
effect of the same baneful cause ! 

A good knowledge of the nature and action of these organic 
nerves, as well as of the spinal cerebral system, is absolutely 
necessary to enable the soul to carry out the work it has to 
perform with comfort and ease. The electricity in these nutritive 
nerves is the cause of the circulation of the blood ; also the 
absorption by the liver of those materials out of the blood which 
go to the manufisusture of bile or galL It gives power to the 
liver to manufacture saccharine and other matters to enrich the 
blood, the quantity of which materials are . materially altered by 
injuries or other causes affecting some parts of the brain, and 
undoubtedly often results from that organ being affected by the 
habits of taking intoxicating drinks to excess. It also assists in 
forming the red corpuscles which impart that colour to the blood, 
and gives power to the uriniferous tubes in the kidneys to draw out 
the urine, with other impurities, from the blood. It gives power to 
the flesh, bone, &c., to assimilate their materials out of the blood, as 
the blood circulates through the body. The electricity or vital 
power of these nerves, commonly called ganglionic or organic, is, in 
tact, tike life of the hody ; and just as this power is in vigoiir, or 
otherwise, so is the healthy action of the system. As electricity is 
the motive power of the will, and is generated in the brain ; so the 
same element exists in these nutritive nerves for the purposes above 
nfuned. This electrical power, however, is more generally generated 
in the body, as demonstrated by works on animal magnetism, which 
show that in the fibrous tissues of the body molecules of magnetic 
principle exist. Aa extensive knowledge of this principle in the human 
body is essential and invaluable in tiie study of health and disease, as 
it is in fact the key to the principle by which the bodily powers are 
to be renovated or kept in health ; and it is the only true principle 
on which to act. All attempts at curing local disease, or preserving 
health, without taking this principle as a basis, only leads to chance 
and temporary success, and ignorance of it often to the undermining 
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of the constitution, by attempts to expel maladies by local applica- 
tions internally or externally. The first point to notice is, how this 
vis vit», or power of life, in the organic or nutritive nerves, is to be 
kept up to its proper force. This is only to be accompHshed by 
strict obedience to the natural laws framed by the Creator as 
conditions of health. The high privilege of freewill enjoyed by 
man above all others of God's creatures is, when under the influence 
of religion, a source of supreme happiness to him ; but by his per- 
version of this high privilege, in the indulgence of his carnal 
appetites and passions, he renders that precious gift of his Creator 
a source of misery and suffering in this world, and eventually of his 
eternal ruin. "When man brings his body into subjection, and is 
guided in his actions by the all-wise, immutable, beneficent laws laid 
down in God's word for his happiness, he take's food and drink only 
for the purpose of enabling him to perform the mission God has 
appointed him, and brings his body, with its animal desires, into 
subjection. Just as man governs himself by these laws, so we see 
him reach the high standard in the position God at first intended 
him to fill ; but, on the contrary, when the soul gives way to the 
promptings of the appetites and passions, so we see a whole flood of 
disease and misery let loose on the poor creature which often debases 
him below the brutes themselves. Comparatively few strike out a 
course from their own convictions. The customs of society, fear of 
ridicule, or being thought singular, carry multitudes down the 
stream against their better judgment ; and for which they have to 
pay by future suffering with those following these customs. Com- 
panionship, however, in suffering of this kind, I cannot conceive, 
affords any consolation. (See page 234.) 

The habits of life and course of diet followed by society generally 
are, in many points, diametrically opposed to the laws of health. 
Breakfast, with toast and butter, strong stimulating coffee, strong 
tea, especially green, which is well known to be coloured with a 
highly deleterious ingredient; white bread, when had from the 
bfiier's, often contains alum or other pernicious ingredients (which, 
they say they are compelled to put in, to please the public, who will 
have a white light loaf) ; with other aliments, such as broiled bacon, 
salt fish, ham, with mustard and pepper ; and not unfrequently have 
I seen, at commercial hotels, the addition of bitter ale. Then, some 
take luncheon, or rather a first dinner of animal food, <&c., in two or 
three hours, with wine, ale, or porter ; and later in the day, a second 
and principal dinner, sometimes like the one I describe further on. 
Others take dinner at one or two o'clock, composed of soup, animal 
food, with condiments, (without which the indulged palate cannot 
relish plain food,) pastry, sweets, followed by cheese and uncooked 
vegetables, in the form of celery and salads, with ale, porter, and 
wine, and in many cases concluding with a cigar, or pipe of tobacco, 
and spirits ; then at five or six o'clock, tea, with toast and buttered 
cakes, &c. Animal food and tart again for supper at nine o'clock ; 
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with ale or spirits, cigar, or pipe, by way of finish to the day's work 
of eating not to live, hut living to eat, Wnen we compare the nature of 
the food thus taken with that best adapted to make sound muscle, <&e., 
and to keep up the vis vit», or electnc power of life ; it is no wonder 
we see the multitude of maladies so general among mankind, 
debasing the tissues, and affecting the brain. 

The Stomach, Liveb, Bowels, &c. 

The organic, or nutritive nerves are spread throughout the body, 
but have no common centre, as the cerebral spinal nerves liave. 
The principal plexus, or mass of these nerves, is at the stomach,because 
there the first operation on the dissolved food, or chyme, as it is 
called, is to be performed : that is, the chemical change is there to 
be first communicated through the organic nerves.* "When there is good 
healthy power in these nerves, the change is perfectly made. The mat- 
ter passes through the pyloric orifice into the duodenum, a Latin term, 
signifying twelve; from which word this first bowel, or second stomach, 
derives its name, being supposed to be generally twelve inches long. 
Here another important addition is made by the bile conveyed into 
the duodenum by the gall-duct from the gaU-bladder, and also by 
the addition of the pancreatic fluid brought from the pancreas, or 
sweetbread, by another duct. The alimentary matter then passes 
into the small gut, which is supposed, on an average, to be about 
twenty-eight feet in length ; and on its passage through, as will be 
explained, the principal part of the nutriment is taken up and con- 
veyed into the circulation for the support of the body. The 
insoluble part, with the fecal secretion drawn out of the blood into 
the colon, forming what is commonly called the stool or excrement, 
passes through this colon, or large gut, and is discharged at the 
anus.f The colon, as will be seen by the engraving, rises on the 
right side, near the groin, where the celiac valve is situated, ascends 
upward toward the liver, across the top of the bowels, and then 
descends down the left side, turning and lying on the spine in the 
lower part of the back, passing downwards to the anus or seat. 

The twenty-eight feet of small gut is attached to a fatty mem- 
brane, called the mesentery. Under this mass of fat running 
upwards along the spine, is a main tube, or as it is termed, the 
thoracic duct, because it rises up to near the throat, on the left side. 
From the lower part of this tube, or thoracic duct, there are vast 
numbers of smaller ones which pass into the bowels protected by 
the mesentery. These, called lacteals, or absorbents, project a short 
distance into the bowel,t where they come in contact with the 
digested food passing through it, and from whence, by their electric 
power, they absorb the juice out, and convey it to the thoracic duct, 
Dj which it ascends to the front of the left breast, near the top of 
the shoulder ; and there it enters what is called the left subclavian 
artery. This subclavian artery contains exhausted blood brought 
round to be renewed. The contents of the thoracic duct are here 
mixed with this exhausted blood, which then passes downward into 

» See cut, page 384. t Cuts, pp. 329, 33G. t Page 329. 
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the right valve of the heart. This valve opens to receive it, and 
then, by its muscular power of contraction, forces it into the lungs^ 
-where the fluid, which is then of a duskj colour, comes in contact 
with the air, and imbibes oxygen, which changes it to scarlet, and 
thus enriched and renewed, it is now fit, as fresh material, for 
absorption into muscle, bone, &c. The renewed blood now passes 
into the left side of the heart, and from there it is pumped into the 
large tubes called arteries. Vast numbers of very minute vessels or 
tubes, called capillaries, proceed into the flesh* from the arteries, and 
round the bones, and to every part of the frame ; where coming in 
contact, each part, by its vis vitsB, or electrical property, has the 
power to take out of the blood the material fltted for its peculiar sup- 
port and structure. 

The absorbents before named take up from the bowels, into the 
thoracic duct out of the digested food, any juices, without choice or 
selection ; these juices have then to be purified, principally by pass- 
ing through the lungs, liver, kidneys, and a number of other glands. 

The blood enters the substance of the kidney by arteries, from 
which, as wiU be seen in the engraving, small sprig-like branches 
arise, terminating in a knot of veins called malpighian tubes. t A 
uriniferous tube covers this, and, by its electric power, draws out of 
the blood, through these knots of vein, the urine, together with 
phosphate, urea, and other matters not required for nutrition 
When these knots of delicate structure become inflamed or dis- 
eased, by alcoholic drinks, or other bad matter in the blood, they 
allow the rich and nutritive parts of the blood to pass with the 
urine; and soon, as in diabetes, rapid waste of the body takes 
place. 

The liver takes out of the blood by its electrical power, or vis 
vitffi, the proper material to manufacture into gall; which, when 
made, is deposited in the gall-bladder, situated between the lobes of 
the liver, and by the pressure exercised by those lobes upon the gall- 
bladder, the gall is forced into the duodenum, and is the natural 
stimulant or purgative acting upon the bowels.t If the electrical 
power of the nutritive nerves is weakened by alcoholic drinks, and 
the use of tobacco especially (a slow but sure poison,) or by im- 
proper food, the bile or gall is not taken out of the blood ; it con- 
tinues to circulate through the body, carrying mischief wherever 
it comes in contact with these delicate nerves ; and if relief is not 
given, produces jaundice, and what are termed bilious com- 
plaints. When the gall is of a bad quality, irritation of the mucous 
membrane and nerves of the duodenum is caused, and instead of the 
bile passing as it ought to do into the bowels, it finds its way 
upwards into the stomach, and is thrown off by vomiting, or passes 
downwards, irritating the bowels, and causing diarrhoea, and this is 
the way many have to pay for the pleasures of the pipe and indul- 
gence at table. 

• Muscle is the proper term. t See page 860. J See page 324. 
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The liver acts also as a nutritive organ, forming sugar out of the 
exhausted blood, and carrying it into the circulation; and also m 
forming the red corpuscles which must be present in healthy blood, 
which is of a light crimson colour. A large amoimt of impurity in 
the blood is thrown off by the lungs, which also absorb oxygen ; 
this, coming in contact with the carbon in the blood, produces 
combustion of that substance, and so gets rid of impurity. When a 
person has fetid breath, the blood is in a bad state, and this should 
always give the alarm to rectify the impurity by proper diet, atten- 
tion to the skin, <&c., before the disease increases, and typhus fever 
or inflammation result. 

On an average one hogshead of blood passes through the heart 
and lungs every hour, and calculation shows that entire circulation 
of the quantity contidned in the body takes place in from one to 
two minutes. A power equal to four cwt. is exercised by the lungs 
in drawing in the air into the bronchial tubes and air ceUs, and of 
three cwt. in expelling the air out of the lungs. It is supposed the 
linings of the broneiniEd tubes and air cells around which the blood 
circidates to come in contact with the air in the tubes and cells, 
pass a surface or area exceeding thirty thousand square inches. 
Besides the liver, lungs, and kidneys, other organs act as purifiers 
to the body. The skm, with its three thousand pores to every square 
inch, throws off from an average-sized person two to three pounds of 
impure matter every twenty-four hours by insensible perspiration 
There are, it is supposed, on an average, twenty-eight miles of these 
minute corkscrew-like ducts or conduits to let out the perspiration. 
Then there are as many pores called absorbents, to the minute capil- 
laries, or small blood veins, to give them oxygen, and to cause com- 
bustion of innutritions matter. Hence the necessity of breathing 
pure air, and keeping the skin cleansed of dirt and excretions, which 
otherwise would be re-absorbed ; and also, the necessity of having 
under garments frequently washed, or they will become charged with 
this fetid matter, and will restore it back to the system by the 
absorbents. 

The extensive system of lymphatic veins and glands distributed 
throughout the body absorbs matter, purifies it, and returns the 
nutritive part into the system, and the rest into some of the channels 
which carry useless residue away. The glands perform a very impor- 
tant office, and act extensively as chemical laboratories in preparing 
nutritive matter for assimilation; beyond the fact that they have 
this power, little is known of their complicated and delicate struc- 
ture. The wonderful organism of the human frame, taken in all its 
parts and workings, is altogether past comprehension. It would 
make this description too complicated to go into all the minute par- 
ticulars of the structure and working of the various parts of the frame. 
I give farther on many engravings and notes, and at page 2 of this 
work a list of books which enter into these particulars. 



DIVISION 11. 

DIM, CXOTHING, AND HABITS OF LIFE. 

Without a firm resolve to conform to the lairs of nature in 
reapect to diet, &c., no curative treatment will avail for health or 
comfort. Thouaands, indeed by far the majority, both eat and drink 
what they are fully aware is not best for their healthy sustenance ; 
and yet persist in such a course, merely to gratify their appetites ; 
thereby bringing upon themselveB much suffering, and shortening 
their lives. Some act thua from a natural taste for such things, and 
others Irom a dislike of bein^ thought peculiar in their habits of life. 
Such are generally complaining of being unwell, and truly they 
may ; and are constantly applying to the doctor for advice and physic, 
who can do nothing for them but give temporary relief by pills and 
draughts. Ihe temperate use of plain and wholesome food, cleanli- 
ness, and taking proper open air eiercise, with that proper denial in 
abstaining from intoxicating drink, smoking, and other pernicious 
habits, and a strict govemment of the passions, will bring a cer- 
tain profitable reward. I have not the slightest expectation of 
making all converts to simple living who read this book ; but 
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&8 my former pamphlet induced many to change their mode of living 
for the benefit of their health, I have no doubt this more extensive 
treatise, in which the hydropathic system is more fully explained, 
will have a similar effect in many cases. I have recently had two 
army officers in my establishment, who were restored to compara- 
tively good health during a short stay. They owned the benefit they 
received from our simple mode of living, and abstinence from stimu- 
lating drinks and tobacco ; yet they declared it was impossible to 
avoid taking wine, spirits, &c., at the mess table, and at the dinner 
parties they were obliged to attend, thus sacrificing health to foolish 
custom. A recurrence to late dinners, and the usual quantity of 
wine they had been in the habit of taking, with cigars, vml certainly 
bring a return of the ailments for which they came to my establish- 
ment for relief, and prevent them enjoying that good health and 
calm state of mind which a natural state of the stomach, and quiet 
nerves attendant thereon, so materially promote, I and my wife 
have signed the total abstinence pledge not to use any alcoholic 
liquors, or keep them in our house, except for medicinal purposes ;. 
and, consequently, are not pressed to break it by our friends. This 
plan, is by far the best ; it sets a good example, and is a security 
against returning to an injurious practice. 

DIET. — The following is the simple plan of diet we practise, botli 
at home and at the Hydropathic Establishment, and which we can 
recommend from experience to all. 

BREAKFAST. — Scotch oatmeal porridge, with little sugar and 
milk ; brown bread and butter (on no account buttered toast) ; light 
boiled eggs, with cocoa made from the stewed nibs. A glass of 
water, with brown bread and butter, and a light boiled egg, is, how- 
ever, far the most wholesome. Some cannot do with brown bread. 

DIKNER.— A moderate quantity of animal food, with simple 
vegetables, farinaceous puddings of rice, flour, tapioca, sago, semo- 
lina, &c., with stewed apples, rhubarb, or green fruit. Avoid all 
dried fruit, as the husk is indigestible, and what is called plum- 
pudding (made of flour, suet, and dried fruit) is especially so. 
When the puddings are removed, dinner should be finished; all 
after does harm. Water only for beverage. In all cases a very 
moderate use of animal food is the best. If any chest affection, or 
stomach or liver irritation, animal food is positively injurious from 
its stimulating qualities ; and in cases of constipation of the bowels 
animal food will greatly increase the difficulty m the excrementary 
evacuations. In stomach affections, or weak digestion, I prescribe 
mutton, lamb, or fowl sandwich, without mustard, no vegetables, a 
little stewed rhubarb or apple. If persons will but confine themselves- 
to simple food, they will be amply rewarded with good health. 

EVlBNING- MEAL, at six or seven o'clock, consisting of weak 
black tea, cocoa, brown bread and butter, eggs, or Scotch oatmea) 
porridge; nothing after this, except sometimes a glass of milk,. 
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without bread. Some constitutions may require something more, 
which should be a little bread and butter, .jid a glass of water 
about nine o'clock, or sago, or arrowroot. 

ADVICE TO MINISTEES OF THE GOSPEL AND ALL 
PUBLIC SPEAEJIES.— Dr. Jonah Homer, in his excellent work 
on "Health : what Preserves, what Destroys, and what Kestores it," 
("Ward and Co., Paternoster Row, price Is. 6d.,) in which there 
is also much important information in a popular form, says, " I know 
that many ministers of the glorious Q-ospel, who preach on week- 
nights as well as on the Sabbath, make a great mistake in taking 
suppers after their labour in the pulpit. I £10 w well, that they are 
frequently urged to it by the kindness of friends with whom they have 
their temporary abode. Frequently, also, they have walked some miles 
to their work ; and a sense of fatigue after sermon, with, perhaps, 
a somewhat urgent appetite, plead strongly, but wrongly for supper. 
Let such remember, that sleep is the only legitimate restorer of 
nervous energy ; and that food is for the supply of the waste of the 
tissues. Again, a demand is always made on the nerves for the 
digestion of food. You see, then, that at bedtime, wh^i the brain, 
and nerves are in the most exhausted state, it must be improper to 
take food for that purpose which is best and most naturally answered 
by sleep.'* 

This will be found quite true in practice, although it is so 
opposite to popular opinion. Abstainmg from animal food alto- 
gether, when pressed with mental exercise, will be found of great 
service. The idea that strength cannot be kept up without the 
use of animal food, is shown to be fallacious by some of the first 
authorities on such subjects. The strongest, healthiest, and longest 
lived people in the world do not use animal food at all. The 
following statements as to the comparative ingredients of brown 
bread and pure blood show that, by a diet of pure brown bread and 
water only, the body will be supplied with perfect nutriment. — 

BROWN BREAD, when unadulterated, contains all the elements 
of pure blood, the comparative ingredients are as follows: — 

Pure Rich Blood contains — Pure Brown Bread contains — 



Fibrine 

Casein 

Albumen 

Colouring matter 

Fat 

Sugar . 

Chloride of Potassium 

„ Sodium 

Phosphate of Soda , 
Lime, Magnesia 
Iron 
March . 



Fibrine 

Casein 

Albumen 

Gluten 

Oil 

Sugar 

Chloride of Potassium 

„ Sodium 

Phosphate of Soda 
Lime, Magnesia 
Iron 
Starch 



Some weak stomachs cannot digest brown bread. 
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Best Brown Bread. Fine White Bread 

1,000 lbs. of wheat grooad all 1,000 lbs. of finest White 

down together contain — Flour contain — 

Muscular Matter • 156 lbs. . Muscular Matter . 130 lbs. 
Bone Material • 170 „ Bone Material 60 „ 

Fat . . . 28 ,, . Fat . . . 20 „ 

Taking the three ingredients together, the flour containing a 
portion of bran is far more nourishing than fine flour without bran. 
From the aboTe it will be seen that good brown bread will alone 
support life and supply all the constituent parts of pure blood ; and it 
is to be noticed that no other single article of food alone will afford 
this. There is often much adulteration in it, which cannot be 
detected, from the colour hiding deleterious substances introduced 
into the material. The best way to procure good brown bread is to 
take 14r lbs. of the best unadulterated superfine flour, adding to it 
li Ibe. of sifted bran, and fermenting with yeast, made according to 
the receipt at the end of this book. Brewers' or publicans' yeast 
always contains deleterious matter, which is thrown up more espe- 
cially in the yeast. G-erman yeast is also highly objectionable. 
When it is proyed beyond all doubt that homoeopathic or minute doses 
of drugs produce powerful effects on the body, it is yery obvious that 
persons taking not yery minute doses of alum, &c. (which bakers^ 
bread almost, if not quite, without exception contains,) must prevent 
any hygienic treatment keeping their bodies in health. The public 
wili have very light and very white bread ; and liquor that sparkles 
and foams in the glass, and potent to stimulate ; the bakers, brewers, 
and publicans, consequently, are obliged to put ingredients^** into 
their manufactures to please the palates of the public, to the ruin of 
the health of their customers ; shortening their lives by slow, and 
often painful, disease. 

PINNEB PABTIES ; or the way in which persons prepare them- 
selves for the doctors. — When society is more fully alive to the 
wisdom of only eating and drinking to enable the body to go through 
the duties of life, without regard to pleasing the palate, life vdll then 
be greatly lengthened, and disease and suffering immensely decreased. 
Thousands now are in a constant state of nervous dyspepsia, and 
their lives rendered an3rthing but happy, simply by their living more 
to please their taste than to sustain the body. I shall never forget 
joining a dinner party, which I will adduce as an ordinary illustration 
of the way in which thousands, who have the means for destroying 
their health and comfort, are indulging themselves daily, or several 
times a week. The piurty was at a gentleman's house in a distant 

♦ Porter and ale are adulterated with cocculus indicus, tobacco, grains of 
paradise, capsicum^ ginger, quassia, wormwood, calamus root, carraway and 
coriander seeds, orange powder, liquorice, honey, sulphate of iron, sulphuric 
add, cream of tartar, alum, carbonate of potash, oyster shells, hartshorn 
shavings, fabia amara, or nux vomica, and beans for fining. 
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part of the country, and will not, I know, be recognised by any 
readers of this work, except, perhaps, by the gentleman himself, 
should he read this book. It was on a cold winter's evening, about 
ten years ago, snow on the ground, and a severe frost ; provisions 
dear, work scarce, and a time of unusual suffering among the poor. 
After we had assembled in the drawing-room, before dinner, the 
conversation turned on the topics of the day, and amongst other 
i matters, on the great distress among the people around. The 
I gentleman said that he had that afternoon visited the house of an 
old man, which I knew to be within one hundred yards of his own 
door. He saw a pot on the fire, with something boiling in it. He 
knew the old man, who lived alone, was very destitute, and he asked 
him what he had in the pot. He replied, he should not tell him; 
The gentleman went to the fire, lifted up the cover, and saw the pot 
filled with turnip tops, or leaves, which the old man was cooking for 
his only meal that day. This, of course, was heard with some 
expressions of sympathy by the assembled party, especially by the 
ladies. It was, however, too disagreeable for us to dwell upon, 
and so, after a little chat on more agreeable subjects, the servant 
announced the welcome summons to dinner ; and away we went in 
procession to the dining-room, each gentleman taking a lady on his 
arm, forgetting all about the turnip tops, and such disagreeable 
matters, as we entered a large and well-lighted dining-room, dis- 
playing a well-furnished table, with a tureen of soup at one end, and 
a very fine codfish under cover at the other, and further adorned with 
various sparkling decanters and long-necked bottles of wine. I well 
recollect the sight which greeted us. After we were all seated, and the 
short grace pronounced, we fell to in good earnest, for we had a good 
deal of work before us, and even winter evenings come to an end. Some 
chose the rich white soup, made principally of cream, stewed veal, 
and fowl, almonds, vermicelli, onions, sweet herbs, &c. Some chose 
codfish and oyster-sauce ; and with this course one or two glasses of 
wine were dispatched. I often found it rather disagreeably per- 
plexing, and 1 am sure others did too, to know which to choose 
among so many good things ; and rather annoying to be obliged to 
miss tasting some of them. 

Next followed roast beef, and boiled turkey with rich white cream 
sauce, some mutton chops, sweetbreads, <&c. The latter dishes, for 
the information of the uninitiated I may state, are called entremets, or 
side-dishes, and are cooked in a scientific way, for delicate or curious 
stomachs which cannot feed upon plain beef or mutton. Potatoes, 
ornamented dishes of turnips (without tops) and carrots, which, 
with greens, vegetable marrow, and sea-kale, helped us to avoid 
i^edins too heavily on solid flesh ; and vnth the sherry and sparkling 
Moselle wine, gave great pleasure to the gratified palate. Many a 
pleasant sally of wit, and agreeable interchange of pledges by the 
wine-glass, heightened the pleasures of good fellowship ; and as it was 
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at the house of a religious professor, and some highly reputed 
religious i)er8ons being present, I believe all felt as 1 did, heartily 
satisfied with ourselves and the entertainment, and that we could 
not possibly be doing anything either wrong or inconsistent with 
our Christian profession, at least I am sure tnat was my feeling. 
I had so often been complimented for being a sound churchman, and 
as such a true Christian — and this by the ministry — that I for one 
was as content, and convinced on the subject, as if I had had Christ's 
testimony on paper in my pocket. 

But to proceed with the business of the evening. It was now about 
seven o'clock ; we had entered the room about six, and there was yet 
a good deal to dispatch. After the beef and turkey were removed, a 
pheasant, a hare, and a brace of partridges were uncovered ; with 
<lried bread crumbs, gravy, and smooth bread sauce cayenned for the 
game, and red currant jelly and force-meat stuffing for the hare. Of 
vegetables, little or none was taken, as we had already filled up some 
chinks with them, and they would prevent the fine flavour of game 
from being fully appreciated. "Wine, of course, was from time to 
time supplied by the servants, who kept a sharp look-out on empty 
glasses, making it rather difficult for us to recollect how often thej 
had been emptied. 

The next course consisted of rich plum-puddings, brought in a 
blaze from spirits of wine being poured over them and then lighted, 
ivith custards, delicious tarts, syllabubs, creams, trifles,* jellies in 
pyramids, and sweets in various ornamental forms, according to 
the extent of the hostess's talent for invention. Champagne, as 
being of a more lively character, is served round with this course ; 
and I well remember on this occasion, from the butler not having 
guarded his bottles from the severe cold, several of them were opened 
and taken away, not being found "up." These cost about 6s, 6d. 
per bottle, and when once opened are spoiled. After having solaced 
ourselves with these creature comforts — celery, cold and toasted 
cheese, with maccaroni and tankards of spiced ale, were introduced ; 
and then again a short grace was said, and dinner finished. We had, 
however, by no means done either with eating or drinking. The 
table being cleared, fresh decanters of the best wine, and various 
fruits, were brought on, with brandy-cherries, preserves, biscuits, 
guava jelly, preserved pines, walnuts, almonds, &c. After the- first 
round of the bottle, the ladies retired, and we sat chatting on various 
topics, sipping our wine, and helping ourselves to fruit, &c., as fancy 

♦ An excellent Trifle. — Lay macaroons and ratafia-cakes over the bottom 
of your dish, and pour in as much brandy and sherry as they will suck up ; 
which when they have done, pour on them cold rich cream custard. It must 
stand two or three inches thick ; on that put a layer of raspberry jam, and 
cover the whole with a very high whip, made the day before, of rich 
cream, the whites of two well-beaten eggs, sugar, lemon-peel, and raisin- wine, 
well beat, with a whisk kept only to whip syllabubs and cream. 
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inclined us. The feast and the good fellowship, with so many good 
people present, and the nicely warmed room, made us quite forgetful 
of the man with the turnip tops for his dinner and supper; and 
' when, after a cup o^ coffee and a small glass of liqueur, we went into 
the drawing room, to the ladies, we found all still couleur de rose. 
We sipped our tea, enjoyed the usual amusements of the evening, 
and toot our leave about eleven o'clock to our various homes : there 
arrived, we said our prayers, asking G-od to " give us day by day our 
daily bread: lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil." 
Those slept who could. 

I have been thus particular in this description for the information 
of those who may read this book, but who may never have had the 
privilege of ^ood (?) society ; and I will also assure them I have 
given a strictly true relation, as many poor jaded cooks and butlers 
can avouch. I will also tell them, such feasts are of almost daily 
occurrence, at various seasons of the year, and at intervals 
throughout the whole year ; and they are given and partaken of, 
not only by laymen, but ministers who esteem themselves both 
orthodox and evaugelical. It is quite true, part of the viands I 
have described are sometimes omitted, not that there is either 
objection to serve or partake of them, but because it is not quite 
convenient for every one's pocket. After all this, the account has 
afterwards to be settled with head-ache, heart-ache, gout, liver dis- 
ease, congestion of the brain, and a long list of diseases brought on 
by A few hours of sensual enjoyment ; yet total abstainers from 
alcohol, and moderate livers, who enjoy good health, are more the 
butt of society than those who by such feasts act more like heathens 
of old than Christians. I have long taken leave of head-aches on this 
score. Eating and drinking only to live, I find, brings me excellent 
health ; and the satisfaction of having ability to perform the duty 
God has assigned me brings a better reward. (See page 234.) 

"We now enter upon the subject of CLOTHING-. — No system of 
bathing will avail to keep the body in health without attention to 
this point. It is the fashion at most Water Cure Establishments to 
prohibit all under-dothing. In some establishments no sooner does 
a patient arrive, but the doctor requests all flannels to be dispensed 
with, saying they prevent the free action of the air on the surface of 
the body. This theory, however, is found impracticable if patients 
are to make any progress in expelling morbid matter from the 
body, or quieting irritated nerves ; for until the vis vit», or power 
of life, is raised and kept up by warmth, the cold only causes 
greater internal congestion. The vital power must first be strong 
enough to cause circulation of warm healthy blood on the surfiEice ot' 
the body, then the patient may use lighter under-clothing, but not 
without caution in this uncertain climate can it be dispensed with 
altogether. Very fine woollen under-clothing even in summer keeps 
up an even temperature on the skin, and allows evaporation without 
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a sense of damp, which perspiration causes to the wearer of either 
calico or linen. The demand for light gauze under-waistcoats made 
ef foreign wool, or silk and wool, is very considerable, even for the 
East Indies (whence the name of India gauze) and other hot 
dimates. The late Duke of Wellington found he could not keep 
his men in health with their linen pantaloons, and ordered the use 
of under-clothing and cloth trowsers. Dr. Gully, at page 413 of hi» 
book on the Water Cure, makes some sound and incontrovertible 
observations on this point. I have myself frequently seen much 
mischief and suffering caused by the attempt to harden the body by 
ei^osure ; and have known cases wherein such a course pursued at 
some water establishments has resulted in permanent injury to the 
constitution, and some have resulted in loss of life. I do not by 
any means advocate persons coddling themselves in flannels; the 
rale with me is to advise all my patients, and others, to wear just 
sufficient to keep the surface of the body warm. In cases of invalids,^ 
where the vital power is low, warmer clothing is required than 
by persons in good health. More warmth is required by those who 
lead sedentary lives, and especially by those who have much brain- 
work ; as such work draws on the electricity of the nutritive organic 
nerves ia aid of the brain, and consequently lowers the vital power 
of the body, and neither invalids, nor any without a strong constitu- 
tion, can dispense with it, and regain or preserve health. Warm 
clothing, especially in winter, preserves the vital heat, and, conse- 
quently, aids the action of the liver, stomach, and especially the 
bowels, as Dr. G-ully justly observes: "Great mischief is done by 
attempts at hardening the body by exposure to cold ; the blood is 
driven from the surface to the internal organs, causing congestion 
in them, and numbers in this way lay the foundation of very fatal 
complaints." The lungs are most sensitive to an overcharge of blood.. 
The feeling of chilly or excessive heats must be the guide. In summer, 
caution should be used by not overclothing the body ; but in autumn^ 
when frosty nights come on, all persons, but especially the delicate, 
should begin to take precaution, by paying proper attention to their 
clothing. 

EXEECISE. — ^Long walks before breakfast are injurious, as the sto- 
mach thereby becomes exhausted, has not power to digest the food 
t^en at that meal, and acidity and head-ache are the consequences. 
A crust of bread, and a glass of water or milk, should be taken before 
going out. Exercising the limbs, lungs, and whole frame at proper 
intervals, is indispensable to health. A trial in Lings, or the 
Swedish Movement Practice, would be found very beneficial (See 
Works, page 2.) Unless the body be properly exercised, the replace- 
ment of worn-out tissue and morbid matter is slow, from want of 
due warmth in the blood. By the full exercise of the lungs in 
good air, oxygen is fieely brought in contact with the carbon, or 
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useless matter in the blood, which is thereby consumed and carried 
off. Where persons cannot take long walks, they may do a great 
deal towards keeping themselyes in health by exercising their limbs, 
filling the chest as full of air as possible, holding their breath, 
throwing out the chest, and, at the same time, working the arms ; 
but numbers will be at no trouble of this kind, merely because they 
have no country walks near, or gardens to exercise in. Health, 
however, can only be enjoyed by imsparing effort, and will well 
repay any amount of trouble bestowed upon it, and self-denial 
practised for its sake. 

It is a great prejudice to suppose that we cannot begin too early our intel^ 
lectual education. We do begin too early when we choose that period in which 
Nature is still engaged in the development of bodily strength and organs, and 
where all her power is required for this purpose. If children are then com- 
pelled to sit quietly in a room, and their young minds urged to action, we take 
from them the noblest part of their strength, which is consumed in the function 
of thinking ; growth is necessarily retarded, the limbs imperfectly develop^ 
the muscles weakened, the digestion becomes bad, scrofula appears, and then 
ensues a predominance of the nervous system in the whole machine, which 
exhibits itself during lifetime in nervous diseases, hypochondriasis, etc. If the 
child is very early disposed to think and to learn, we should, instead of 
encouraging this tendency, as is usual, rather prevent its being indulged; for 
such precocity is in itself a disease, or at least an unnatural (K)ndition, which 
is to be avoided. Any unequal development of our faculties is injurious, and it 
is certain that mental exertions weaken the more as they are unaccompanied by 
bodily movement. It is also certain that he who between his mental occupations 
goes through suitable bodily exercises can work mentally much more, and with 
less injury to his health, than another who neglects his bodily powers. We will 
not increase the number of quotations in favour of these views. 

Gymnastics act on the courage, and produce independence and presence of 
mind. No man can possess much courage whose chest is narrow, and whose 
lunffs are not fully developed. Exercise, is, furthermore, an assistant to the 
Intelligence, inasmuch as it is the most suitable interruption to mental labour, 
and the best recreation after it. Uninterrupted mental exertion makes the mind 
heavy, dull, and almost paralysed, and even gives it a false direction. A regard 
for the common good and a wUlingness for self-sacrifice are most developed in 
strong and healthy people, who, from their very bodily condition, are least Ukely 
to be dwelling with morbid soUcitude upon their own feeUngs and circum- 
stances. 

rBTFLUENCE OP EAELX nABlTS A3«l> EDUCATION. 

The development and influence of the nervous system in infancy 
and youth is of deep importance in the formation of character ; but 
is a subject too abstruse and extensive to be more than alluded to in 
this little work. It will be seen from my previous remarks, that 
through the nerves all sensations, motions, and perception are con- 
veyed to and from the soul or sentient part of our being ; and it is 
only through the operation of these nerves or telegraph wires that we 
Bee the works of creation around us, that we hold converse with our 
fellow-creatures, that we act in the business of life, and become sen- 
sible of all impressions. Now we know that as by proper exercise 
in bodily labour the muscles and limbs are more fully developed. 
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80 it is the case with the neires by proper training in early life. The 
ruin of inanj might be traced, if the truth could be ascertained, to 
tlieir early training. Even in early infancy the methods used by 
some nurses, and foolish persons, to awe, soothe, or quiet infants,* 
leads to the unequal development of certain nerves, and which perni- 
cious practices will afterwards become a source of misery to the 
religiously educated, and of final destruction and ruin to others not 
brought up with good example, and taught to keep their animal pro- 
pensities in subjection to their reason and convictions. Many earnest 
Chribtians have to bear a thorn in the flesh from causes little thought 
of; and of which, if their parents had possessed the knowledge, might 
have been avoided : the foundation of bad passions, addiction to strong 
drinks, and other more insinuating sensual desires, have been laid in 
the mind during childhood, through particular nerves formed for 
righteous purposes, but when uudmy and untimely developed by the 
foUy of others were turned into a curse. Whitehead, on Hereclitary 
Diseases, and M*Dougall, on Spermatorrhoea, give sad pictures of 
human suffering and misery, which might have been prevented by 
enlightened Christian discipline in parents and their offspring, had 
they known the true cause. Again, overworking the brain of young 
cbildren, by the influence the nerves of sensation exercise over those 
of nutrition, stops the healthy development of the muscles, bone, &c., 
rendering such persons, when they come to act on the world's stage, 
utterly unfit for their duties. The soul has in consequence (as before 
observed) a poor, weak, disordered machine by which to perform its 
great duties ; and we see such of weak constitutions, and wanting 
judgment and decision, easily carried away by animal impulse. 
How rarely do we see the children of our successful statesmen, mer- 
chants, an^ manufacturers, equal their parents in vigour ? and this 
from the ambition of the parents in desiring them to excel in their 
education ? On the contrary, how often we see or read of young 
men from the country making large fortunes, and distinguishing 
themselves by great powers of action, from their nervous system 
being fully developed, and their being mentally and physically unin- 
jured by brain-work in their youth, so that when they come on the 
arena of action, they find in their well-developed frame a machine 
fully equal to perform the great work of life with ease, and bear 
its vicissitudes with composure. Seldom, however, is this constitu- 
tion inherited by their descendants, for parents, overrating the value 
of a scientific or accomplished education, begin early to give their 
children a training in what they consider themselves to have been 
deficient. By this course they lay the foundation of nervous dyspepsia, 
with its long catalogue of miseries, to be handed down to posterity, 
increasing the evil from one generation to another, tiU the faculties 
of the offspring being thoroughly degenerated, hereditary insanity or 
imbecility is often the consequence. Children of the middle and 
* I do not allude to any drugs, but to actions. 
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SMOKnra AND SNUFFING. 



hiprheivckKses are early allowed to use flesh meat and strong* stimulants, which often 
induce inliammation and ferer,' carrying off thousands of such diUdron, certainly not 
tothe loes of KOcieW at largo ^ auch diet tendsto inflame the animal passions, and 
produces anything out amidbility of disposition Children should never have flesh 
meat or stimulants, if'thoyore^to have calm minds in sound, healthy bodies. 



On the PHTStOAnErwroTs op'^nufp- 
TAKINO.— «If tobaeeo be taken into the 
nostrils in the form of snuff by those 
unaccustomed to its use, sneezing takes 
place, which is a natural proeess to 
throw off the offending substcmee— as 
when irritated by dust or any other foreign 
body — for if not thrown out by sneezing, 
or washed awa^ by the fluid secretion of 
the nostrils, giddiness and confusion of 
the head is occasioned, and a feeling of 
slight intoxication is produced ; but by 
oustom this is not the case. By con- 
tinuing this irritating narcotic, the olfa.e- 
tory nerve, the organ of smelling, which 
proceeds immediately from the brain, is 
rendered lees sensible, becomes blunted 
and rimpcdred, and sometimes entirely 
lost. The Bchneiderian membrane, on 
v^hich 'the nerves of smelling are dis- 
tributed, . becomes tiiiokened and callous, 
and tbv decrees the nostrils are clogged 
np and rendered useless. 

^Sometimes the seoretionof the nostrils 
becomes diseased, and makes the hreadi 
horridly off^isive. tl have, come in con- 
tact with the breath of an inveterate 
snuff-taker, who made no comx>laint of 
disease, and nerer did I eximisnoe so 
"villanous" a smell; tome, the effluvia 
of a dissecting-room was preferable. 
Snuff-taking evidently effects the sali- 
vary^glands, as the spittle is said to be 
bitter ; *' it causes, also, a sort ^of astnc- 
ticm at the bottom of the nose, which 
affects the palate, and consequently the 
speech. Tms gives the snuff-taker a 
constant desire of taking more and 
more, to rid himself of the stoppage." 

'All tiie senses are injured, and even 
the mind itself is sometimes affected by 
the pernicious habit of snuff staking. The 
sense of SmdUng is injured, by the snuff 
destroying the olfactory nerves ; that of 
Toitingt bv its deadening the nervous 
power of the nostrils and palate ; that of 
JSeeifu/f by its stimulating the nerves, 
inflaming the nasal and lachrymal ducts, 
and producing diseases of the eye. The 
I/earing is affected, bv its inflaming and 
thickening the eustachian tube, that in- 
tomai tube of the ear which opens 
directly behind the back of the nostrils, 
wlioro the particles of snuff often lodge 
to an injurious degree; and, by its 
c(jming in contact with tho brain and the 
nervous system generally, the memory is 



impaired, mnd the sense of Feeling be- 
Gomes'muoh hijur^. 

It has been a matter of dispute whidi 
is the most injurious to the human sys- 
tem, the snuffing, chewing, or the smok- 
ing of tobacco. To common observers, 
snuffing might be considered the most 
harmless, not knowing that by the strong 
inspirations which are made when snuff 
is drawn into the nostrils, tJie powder 
frequently escapes into. the stomach, and 
produces most pernicious effects. In 
whatever way tobacco is applied, whether 
in substance, smoke, or powder, the 
most serious consequences are, that they 
all act as a baneful narcotic upon the 
nervous system, producing dyspepsia, 
or stomach compfaunts, heartburn, flatu- 
lence, diseased secretions, indigestiim, 
and a train of what are called nervous 
diseases. Whilst writing, I call-tomind 
two ministen, slaves to snuff-taking, 
miserable dy^eptics; to use the lan- 
guage of one of thorn, who, when speak- 
ing of himself, said, "II am ^inny 
misery." The other, in all probal^ili^^, 
fellavictim to the wretched'habit. His 
stomach had lost its power; digestion 
lailed him altogether; his fleth ^wasted 
AWQy; constant vomiting occuRed,idiidh 
ended in death. 

In concluding ihese papers on tobacco, 
inwhioh 'the injurious eiSeots arising from 
its use have been shown, the best advise 
I can give, as a medical man, as afriemd, 
and as a Christian, is to abstain from 
smoking, snuffing, or chewing. Tothe 
young, who have never been addicted to 
the use of tobacco, I would say, Never 
touch, taste, nor handle the filthv weed ; 
but rather spend your money in the pur- 
chase of useful books, and yoiu: time in 
the cultivation of your mind. To those 
who use it I would say, abstain from it 
OS from a real evil ; no j^ysical injury has 
ever been known to anse from leaving it 
off at once, 

I have long been of opinion that minis- 
ters of the Gospel, and schoolmasten. 
who may be considered as leaders and 
instructors of mankind, should relinquish 
their offices altogether, it they have not 
sufficient moral courage to give up the 
use of tobacco,' as their b^ example 
frequently does more injury than their 
preaching and precepts do good. — 
Ipswich Temperance Tracts. 



BTVISION in. 

■BATHS ATfD PRACTICE OF HYDKOPATHT. 

VITK KLLimiUTTOBfi. 

THE DHIPPING- SHEET.— Take a iinen or coarae cMton 
slieet, and dip it in water; the patient, undressed, puts it. «D the 
same v&y aa a. cloak, leaTing tfae head out, and mbbing the %ody 
wdl from one to two minutea, the chest firet. Then, after dip[)iiig flhe 
feet in cold water, put on a dry sheet, in a similar way, and ■well 
dry the body, and dresa iramediBtely. Very delicate persons may 
rab the body with a dry blanket instead of, or after, the sheet 
Fop very delicate patients, the water may be sixty or seventy 
degrees, but cold is generally the best; when dressed, drink a little 
cold water, and take exercise. Another method is to have a sbeefc 
dipped in warm or hot water first applied, and then followed with 
ooe cold, or nearly so. If liable to determination of blood to the 
head, or the vital power be low, the patient should stand in a foot 
bath of hot- water while going througb the process. It cannot be 
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too well known that all violent shocks to the system should bo 
avoided. The dripping sheet will be found a good tonic applica- 
tion for a fatigued system, and a very safe and mild remedy, as the 
cold sheet quickly becomes warm on the body, and causes a general 
glow through tho frame. Two cold dripping sheets, one after the 
other, when they can be borne, are very refreshing. Sponging the 
head with cold water before having the dripping sheet, or a wet 
cloth put round the head, is useful in cases of stout persons. (Any 
of the baths may be taken not only without danger when the body 
IB in a state of perspiration, but with more advantage.) 

WET PACK. — Spread a mackintosh sheet, or thick quilt, on a 
mattress, and over that one or two dry blankets ; then take a thick 
cotton or linen sheet, (coarse cotton, which is best, may be bought 
for about 4s. per pair,) dip it in cold water, and wring the water out 
as much as possible. This is best done by two persons, the sheet 
being doubled, one taking hold of each end and twisting whilst any 
water can be got out. The patient undressed lies down upon the 
back on the wet sheet, holding up the arms while one side of it is 
thrown over the body and tucked in ; then the patient puts the arms 
down by the side of the body, and the other part of the wet sheet is 
thrown over all and tightly tucked in : the blanket and mackintosh 
are then brought over, on each side, in a similar manner ; a bed or 
plenty of clothes is next put on the patient, so as to keep the body 
warm. Put a small pillow on each shoulder, or more clothes, to 
keep the warmth better in about the throat and shoulders. In case 
of sore throat, wring a napkin out of cold water, double it into 
fourfold, lengthwise, and before lying down wrap it round the 
throat, over which put a length of flannel, one and a half or two 
vards, then lie down on the sheet and go on with packing. It is 
important, in packing, that the sheet be well wrung out ; * that the 
patient be tightly packed in the sheet and blanket, with the bed or 
pleniy of clothes on, and the wet sheet and blanket closed round 
the shoulders and neck. The wet sheet must not be left in a lump 
afbout the feet. It is better to wrap the legs to the knees in a dry 
blanket before winding the wet sheet round ; and if the feet do not 
get warm, apply a hot- water bottle to them. After being in pack 
one hour, or one hour and a quarter, take a cold dripping sheet or 
shallow bath, after which a dry sheet or 19 rubbing sheet at 70 
degrees, if delicate, standing on a hot pad or in hot water for the 
dripping sheet; dress quickly, and then take moderate exercise. 

addition to these directions is to dip a napkin in tepid water, and 
after wringing the water out, wrap it round the head while in the 
pack ; this prevents any tendency to head-ache, and is very sooth- 
ing. "Wet packs may be repeated several times in the space of 
twelve hours in cases of fever, cold, constipation, inflammaiiop, or 

* I use a pair of rollers in a frame 
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violent bilious attacks. In cases of scarlet or tjpbus fever, the 
sheet should be Avrung out of hot water. In cold, or ordinary 
stomach disorder, I find no plan so efficacious as wet packs given 
every dayoreveryother day, or twice a dav. We now mostly use the 
fomenting-can in packing, filling it with hot water, and laying it on 
the blanket over the chest and bowels ; this aids the progress and 
good effect of the pack. Wet sheet packing should seldom be used by 
delicate persons with low power of re-action. Fomenting or towel 
pack, as under, is far better in such cases. Still there is no process 
so efficacious as wet packing for bilious attacks, bad cold, indiges- 
tioUy and constipation of bowels ; and if the body be too low for re- 
addon, and a person remains cold after a pack, a steam bath, hot 
bath, or hot sheet, followed by a cold she%t, will soon restore the 
animal heat. For persons in health, a wet pack once a week is a 
good preservative of health. 

Some persons will naturally shrink, from feelings of delicacy, in 
adopting this treatment ; but a pack may be managed without any 
unpleasant exposure of the body, by having the blanket and wet 
sbeet over it laid. on. the mattress, the attendant then to retire, or 
turn aside, whilst the person undresses, and lies down on the back 
upon the wet sheet, and pulls one side over the bodv ; the packing can 
then be proceeded with. All the baths may, with a little manage- 
ment, be gone through without any indelicate exposure. 

SOOTHING FEVER PACK. — Use two towels 
instead of the wet sheet, one below and the other above; after 
the patient has been in pack ten minutes, take the towels out, 
and have two other towels wrung out of cold water, to replace 
tbem ; wipe the body with wet cloth ; go on replacing the towels 
every ten or fifteen minutes for one or two hours ; sipping cold water 
during the time, then take a shallow bath, or tepid dripping sheet 
This reduces fever rapidly. See 221 bath list more particulars. 

The above we apply in delicate cases, or where the patient is very 
low in vital power, allowing the towels to remain without replacing 
for one hour, and following with dripping sheet or shallow bath, 70 
degrees 

I)ET BUBBING. — This is an important application, especially 
where the vital power is too low to bear much application of vapour 
baths, fomentation, packing, &c. We can get surface circulation by 
this process when we dare not attempt any other mode, and in aU. 
cases, whether the vital action is strong or feeble, it is highly bene- 
ficial, especially if the operator is strong and in good health, as he 
•communicates a good deal of vital electricity. At Dr. Elliotson's 
Mesmeric Institution, London, they profess, and I believe with 
truth, to restore or relieve cases solely by this plan. For ordinary 
•dry rubbing let the patient stand on a hot pad, or in hot water, and 
have a blanket thrown over the body, leaving the head out ; rub the 
body under the blanket for ten minutes. If vital power be verj^ 
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low, as in some cases of consumption and liver disease, we rub with 
a little dry mustard, and leave the mustard on till tbe next bath. 

TOWEL RUBBING.— A plan for moderating the application of 
the dripping sheet, or where the person cannot rise out of bed, is to 
spread mackintosh and blanket under the patient ; then take a towel, 
dipped in cold or tepid water, according to the strength of the 
patient, slightly wrung out, with which gently rub the upper part 
of the body, and dry it : then cover that part, and do the same to 
the other portion of the body. 

PACKING LIMBS ONLY.— This we practise a good dfeal in 
cases of rheumatism, dropsy, inflammation, paralysis, or numbness of 
limbs, by taking a strip of swan's-down calico, five or six inches 
broad, wrung out of cold or tepid water, and wrapping it round the 
limb) then a strip of mackintosh, and then strips of flannel, two 
thicknesses over all. Re-wet the bandages every two or three 
hours, at same time sponging the limb with tepid water, and keeping 
the pack on night and day until it produces what is called crisis : 
continue this until the crisis is fully out ; then treat the crisis by 
putting a piece of linen loosely round, and sponge after with tepid 
water. This does wonders in expelling morbid matter, and restoring 
vitality. Varicose veins are by this process entirely cured. We 
use also a wrapper, made similar to halt a pair of pantaloons, inside 
two thicknesses of thick cotton, next a covering of flannel, and next 
mackintosh, the cotton wrung out of tepid water; a dry flannel 
wrapper over all this is worn night and day, and very efficacious in 
sciatica cases. Or 195^ bath list. 

DRY PACK. — Lay two or three blankets on a mattress ; the 
patient then lies down upon them undressed, and is packed in the 
same way as in the wet sheet pack ; a piece of mackintosh cloth placed 
under the blankets, and wrapped round the body over the blankets, 
is more certain to produce perspiration. The patient should remain 
in, after the perspiration has begun, irom fifteen to twenty minutes, 
and afterwards take a dripping sheet, or cold shallow bath. Whilst 
in the pack a wet cloth should bo kept on round the head, and a 
tumbler of cold water taken. The dry pack is to produce a greater 
degree of perspiration, and is useful in chronic rheumatism, or chronic 
liver cases; but from the length of time required in most cases we do 
not often use it, preferring the spirit lamp. 

POlMENTATIOISr.— This is a very beneficial application whicU 
we have adopted- iFirst, spread a mackintosh, 

sheet on the bed, then two blankets, on which the person with only 
the trunk part of the body undressed, or wholly undressed, is laid ; 
one of the fomenting flannels, previously wrung out of hot water, is 
placed under the back, and another over the chest and bowels ; then 
bring one side of the blanket over, put the arms down, then lay the 
hot can on, and put the other side of the blanket over, then the 
mackintosh ; the person lies quietly from three quarters to one hour,. 
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Q, nod will on^n go to aleep. Ailerworda 

^ "^ wipe the trunk with a towel wrung out 

of cold water, and dress, or have a cold 
dripping sheet, or cold or tepid wash over. 
This application is very mild and effi- 
caciouB in cheat, liver, and stomach nflec- 
tiona, and may he frequently used without 
any danger of weakening the frame, and 
with only partially undresBing. A wet 
\ towel round the head, with tlie feet in 

flannel, and sipping cold water, ia used 

^ .^=^ in some delicate cases. The fomenting 

poMEHnKo CAN. flflnQBls arc each made of six thicknesaes 

10 in. E to E;. 10 in. Alto B \ of fiannel, twenty-one inches square, and 
Hin. C ta D:; ISin-A'toB. quilted to keep them straight. 
1 in. thj^allghtl}- arched. rjjj^ ^^^ ^f ^^^^ foraentiug-can would. 
thecaniftarMB»™tt>uM. G. often prevent senous illness, audiaa perw 
BCMw-' Blugv' to ail the can fectly safe stimulant and counter-irritant, 
with ^Q pnt*. of boilicg drawing blood to the surface, and thereby 
wBiBTi. (SetejagBHa, 116.) relieving internal congestion, the cauBO of. 
BGT' mnoH> miaoluef Hot mustard and water foot and hand, baths 
nqrenludi we-fiiidl dojeEi- wonders in relieving congestion, and no harm. 
ean>poHihl^ariB& &om their frequent appfication. (See page 12.) 

DBfT H©HaffiHniATIOS TOE BOWEL COMPLAINT.— Pirst 
put tbe legs in hot mustard and water fifteen minutes, then lio 
down in bed wmpped in two dry blankets, and have the hot can.oTor 
the bowels under the first blanket for half an hour or more, and no 
. wash after. Tiie horizontal position should be kept as much as pos- 
sible in this complaint. 

TAPOUU BATH.— The patient, undrcased, sits on a chair, a 
Wanket is put round, covering the whole person in the chair, loaymg. 
out the head ; then coverlids or rugs, or anything of the kind, are 
■put over the blanket. Take care to close the cloths well round tha 
throat, and let them fall on the floor so as to keep in the steam. 
Then take about a gallon of boiling water in a pan, put a hot brick 
or a piece of hot iron, or hot cokes, in the water, place the vessel 
under the chair, closing the clothes well up, and perspiration will 
won be produced. During the bath some cold water should be taken 
by sips, and the forehead bathed with cold water with a cloth or 
sponge. After the patient has perspired _ about ten or fifteea 
minuter, all the cloths must bo thrown off, and a cold dripping sheet 
or shallow bath given. The heat should not be strong at first, mid 
this ia easily regulated by raising the blanket a little from the floor 
for a sliort time. Tbo feet in a pan of hot water, and a napkin wrung 
out of cold wat*r, frequently renewed, held to tbe head, prevents 
headache. This batli is very useful in all cases of over-fatigue and 
chiiliueaa of the fi-ame, and may be used, with great advantage, in 
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fcee]iiiig the body in order, morning, noon, or evening : for rheumatism 

and peraljais it ia very efficacious. At my eBtablishment I use a box 
for the purpose, into wliioh steam is conTeyed from a boiler, and such 
boxes my i^arpenter will supply to any one on application. Patients 
may soap themselvea in these yapour oaths to aavantage. I use tbifl 
bath, eevcrnl morninga or evenings, five minutes:for iceeks without 
any weakening effects. (See page 259, " Portable Steamer.") 

STEAM BOX.— Used also for 
Spirit Lamp. B is the seat the 

Serson site upon, then close the 
oor 0, and put down the lid, the 

head going through the hole A, 

12 inches in diameter. 4 feet ; 

high, 29 inches wide, 31 inches in { 

depth from back to front, outside 

measure. Put a towel round the 

top of the lid at A, to keep in , 

the steam ; sip cold water ; have 

a vet napkin round the head, and ' 

the feet in hot water. D ia a 

steam pipo, with a handle outside 

and a muidle inside, for the bather 

to alter the force of steam at 

pleasure. The steam is sent in 
under tlie seat, and on the front 
of the seat banging down to the 

foot-board is a curtain of mackintosh or linen, to keep the force of 
the stenm from the legs. This bath is used from five to ten 
minutes, or in some cases fifteen minutes, and after it a cold dripping 
sheet, a cold sponge, or cold shallow. A fomenting pad wrung out 
of hot water, and held to the stomach and bowela while in, is uaeful 
in some cases, and soap the body well. 

For spirit lamp, introduce two spirit lamps, or gas jets, near the 
foot-board. (See also page 259.) 

SPIRIT LAMP.— Tliia is given in the aame way and followed 
by the sheet or bntb, as used after the vapour bath, only instead of 
the hot water and brick, a lighted lamp, or saucer, containing apirits 
of wine, or rectified spirits of naphtha, which ia cheaper and quite as 
good, is put under the chair. I use gas at iny free liospital. This 
bath is of gi'cat use in reducing fat and hardening the musclea. I 
have reduced a patient sixteen pounds in nine days, and brought blm 
from a state bordering upon apoplexy, to walk ten miles without 
fiitigue, taking away all uncomfortable feelings, especially in the 
head. With perfect safety it may be used once a day, for a week or 
more. In the forenoon, or afternoon, is the best time, A wet cloth 
^ould be put round the head, and a tumbler or more of cold water 
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administered by sips, during the application, and tlie feet placed ia a 
pan of hot water ; a napkin wrung out of cold should be held to the 
stomach while in the bath, and re- wetted : in cases of venous apoplexy 
it is very efficient, used with caution. This bath ia alao useful in first 
at^ea of dropsy, and chronic liver diBease, and ia not weakening. 
A mackintosh, or coarae linen or calico petticoat, oiled with boiled 
linseed oil, to make it air-tight, ia very auitable for the ateam bath or 
spirit lamp. It should be 60 inchea long, 72 inches wide at the bottom, 
and 36 inchea at the top, with hole for the liead, having a narrow 
piece of calico and* a string to draw round the throat. When the 
patient ia seated uadresaed on the chair, put the petticoat over the 
person without any blanket, and the hot brick and water, or spirit 
lamp, underneath. A blanket is useful to be laid on the floor round 
the petticoat to keep the heat in. I supply the mackintosh petticoat 
topatienta, and they can be made ao oa to servefor wet packing as well. 
I had one made for a IVfaior in the army to take about with him. 
SITTING OK SITZ BATH.— A common wash-tub or any vessel 
about twelve inchea deep will 
do. Put watertntothe depth of 
live or six inchea ; ait down in it 
covering the person over with a 
blanket, either leaving out the 
head or not. Entire covering 
keeps in the bodily heat better 
when the person is wholly un- 
dressed. It may be managed 
without entirely undressing; 
gentlemen only taking off the 
coat and vest, letting down the 
trowsera, and drawing a sheet 
between the legs. I have in- 
vented a running aitz, which 
12 inches dec-p in &ont, 16 incliea back, can be used either as an ordi- 
14 mcheasquareinbottom inside, 21 inchea jijiry one, or as a running sitz 
■«-idth in front aad back. withaamallquantity of water ; 

by takingofftheacrewat D, or having it to the depth of C, pouring in 
water at A, the water coming in at B, and running off at C. A cold 
atz bath for aix minutes, or running cold from two to four minutes, ia 
very refreshing after fatigue or mental exertion ; and the habitual 
use of it, aa often as convenient, will tend to produce good action 
of tbe bowels, and healthily brace the nerves of the spine and brain. 
i'or constipation, a aitz, ail to ten minutes, cold, ia aummcr, 
and at from 70 to 75 in delicate cases — a can of warm water 
poured in first, and redi^ce to cold, or to ait in the empty bath and 
hove it filled gradually, with the feet in hot water, is preferred by 
Bmaitive persons. For piles, the water should be from sixty-five 
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to seventy degrees ior ten minutes, and atterwards cold lor a minute, 
'wearing a wet body bandage night and day. (165, 172, bath list.) 

WASHING SITZ.— This bath is the moat convenient for ordi- 
nary USB, or when travelling. I have aomo water put in over night, 
and on rising I spread my mackintosh sheet on the floor, set the bath 
in the centre, holding the head over the hath, squeeze water from tdia 
sponge over the back of the head and the face, sit ia it from five 
to eight minutes, with the feet out, body covered with a blanket, 
then rise and soap the body \s'c]l over with- commoa yellow ao^. 
rubbed on a small Haunel pad, standing in hot waftr, or not; aa con- 
venient ; again, sit down in the bath, and, with a sponge, sponge 
the body, squeezing from the sponge quantities of water over the 
shoulders ; tlien stand up in the bath and sponge the legs and arms^ 
then dry with a coarse linen or cotton sheet ; the latter may be had 
for about 4s. per pair at any draper's shop, and are such as are 
mostly used for bed covering by t!ie labouring class ; if the body 
is dried with a napkin, mucli bodily beab is lost by exposure, and 
which often does injury. I generally prescribe feet in hot water, 
or sometimes in hot mustard and water, while sitting in bath, for 
invalids or delicate persons, and to dash them ia cold water on 
rising. (See 95 bath list.) 

I cannot too highly recommend, from its good effepie, soaping the 

body well with the common yellow soap ; it should be done very 

frequently, and standing iu hot wat*r \ then sponge the soap off with 

cold water, which renders it quite a luxury. The seven or eight 

millions of pores in the skin discharge the waste matteiv and if the 

surfaceofthoskinisnot kept clcan,tbo absorbents, asJiliave remarked, 

take back tlio waste matter, which returns- again int» tile blood, 

causing incalculable mischief. 

LADIES' RUNNING SITZ.-DnuHo a dr;- sheet, and lay it over the front 

** of the bath ¥, and sit upon 

it, and when rising, draw it 

I round th« lega to dry with. 

I have invented this bath, 

which can be used without 

any undressing. It should 

be in every lady's room, 

and if used as commonly as 

the waah-haad busin wouid 

prevent weakness of the spine, 

and the lon^ liat of distreaa . 

in^/ weakenms ailments to 

which all females are liable. 

It has saved hves aJreadr bv 

stopping hffimorrhase, which 

no other means made use of 

, _ . • , , „ . , . . , „ . , . could effect. For this nur- 

17 m. wife IB m. I0.B au^.. .. diij ."> j„„ i, j, „ed my odJ » 

: !• ?."v"''*S;'.""" "• ' "■ <■"• 'o™. "■> "'»»'« » 
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and" this may be done with safety by the most delicate. Ordinarily 
it is used as a sitting bath, for five, ten, or twenty minutes, and may 
be made running cold by an attendant pouring in water at the 
funnel B ; F is the cover for the reserve E ; D is the pipe to carry 
the water to A, where it rises up in the centre, and passes off through 
the reserve at B and the pipe C. The reserve is to prevent the water 
coming over tiie front, when sitting down. After walking or be- 
coming heated, great benefit will be derived by its use with cold 
water. !For piles, the water should be 65° to 70°, used twenty 
minutes at a time, and one minute cold, wearing wet body bandage 
night and day, as before mentioned, and if bandage not warm, put 
flannel over, especially at night. 

DOUCHE BATHS.— There are various modifications of these 
applications ; the principal is the one, which from a cistern, contain- 
ing from one to two hundred gallons of water, a short tapering pipe 
contracted to li inches at the point, or lower aperture, with a valve 
inside the cistern, worked by a lever, allows the water to fall with 
considerable force from a height of from eight to twelve feet. This 
bath is one of great service in many cases, and for ordinary use it is 
far more efficacious than the shower bath, causing less shock, as the 
water, as soon as it touches the back, shoulders, and hips, producer 
instant reaction and warmth. It may be used with perfect safety by 
any one in ordinary health, and when the body is in a state of perspira- 
tion it is a luxury and highly beneficial. It may be used too with great 
advantage when the body is in an ordinary stat^, taking care that the 
stream does not come upon the head or chest, but on the shoulders, 
spine, hips, and bowels ; washing the head in cold water first, or 
putting on a wet bandage. Ordinarily I use it for about twenty 
or thirty seconds, or while fifty can be counted ; it is stimulating and 
strengthening. Standing in hot water adds to the, efficacy and 
safety of this bath, but is by no means necessary except where there 
is congestion of the head, or very full habit. 

In cases where there is any affection of the stomach or liver, a flannel 
pad wrung out of hot water should be previously tied round the chest, 
or a dry chest compress put on, and stand on a hot flannel pad, or in. 
hot water. In cases of Chronic Rheumatism in the knees and ankles,. 
the patient is wrapped in blankets covered by mackintosh or oiled 
cloth, and set in the bath, and the douche allowed to fall on the parts 
affected ; this is- to rouse action in the parts, and will often succeed 
when no other plan will. Another plan for delicate persons with 
affection of the spine, or rheumatism in the shoulder, is to sit in a . 
rfiallow bath with the water ninety degrees, having cold water 
directed by a pipe from the douche or some other source on the 
parts affected, matil the water in the bath becomes too cold for the 
patient to remain in. We have gutta piercha tubes attached to the m ain 
pipes or cisterns, to spout on any particular part wanting vitality ; the 
patient being imdressed, and partially enveloped in blankets; 

Thb DorcnE and Shallow Bath combined, which I have for 
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penousl BBe, is very effective, and fer Biiperior to the common 

Bhallov. ' -- '■' - - ' ' " 

any qua 

iraterth 

about tfl 

will do 

to draw ' 

douche ( !* ' 

and a qi 

the ciBb 

£ IB a 

is coatn 

inch, to 

about tt 



a curtain to prevent the water eplaahing over th% eide of the t>ath. 
The vay I use the bath is to step in with ten inches depth of water, 
draw the curtain, and then turn tbe tap E on immediately, sit down 
in the bath, the spout pouring water on my back. I rub well with 
water, and throw it up into the face. Then turn round and let it 
apout on the throat and bowels, but not on the chest. Iho open 
or principal high douche C I use separately, having no water in the 
bath, except what runs in from the column, letting it fall on the 
apine, shoulders, and bowels, but not on the head or cheat. A large 
tap should be provided to allow the water to keep running off from 
the HhalJow bath C when the Ihrge douche is used. I have alio hot 
water laid on for n hot bath S using cold douche after. 
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Mr. ^nedley's now- 
I7 inTented asoendiiig 
doadhfl am be used ic 
bed-Tooma with perfecc 
ufet^, and vill be of 
the greatest Berrico in 
casea of pilea and of 
weakness or disease of 
tiie prostate gland or rec- 
tum, and to Btrengthen 
diOBe parts and prevent 



For females !t is of 
great importance, and 
may be nsed with per- 
fect safety, the action 
binng delicate, and can 
be nsed often without 
nndressiiig. 

It aoto also as a slight 
' enema very beneficially. 
The water need not bo 
renewed above once a 
week. The pump ia 
doable aotton, and easily 
worked. Price, complete, 
^3 68. To be had of 
John Higdon, Lea Mills, 
near Derby, 

Warner & Co., Jewin 
Crescent, London, sup- 
ply the double action- 
pump we put in theset 

Warner & Co., Jewin Ci'escent, London ; a single action pump 
vrith air vessel, they say, works easier. 
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The Wet 
SKeet Pack 



The 
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Kmfi Both lin (am. 

'Geriti'e piece, <7 indies 

tJJ inches diameter. 

10 inches each side piece. 



The Lflg Bath. 

29 in<ihcs loDg. 
S inches back to ifroot. 

G inches wide. 
Orifice, Gl inches. 



Hand and Aim Bath, 

i!3 laches long. 
'jj iachea ■wide. 
Ji inches doejt 
2 inches curve. 
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DEIPPING SHEETS IN COLD 'WEATHER.— I spread my 
mackintosh sheet on the chamber floor, ond hnve a cold drippiDy 
sheet 6n rising, &om November to May. It causes a, good re'actiou, 
and is more certain ; and for ordinary practice in winter it is the 
best. A cold dripping sheet at any time of the day when fatigued is 
very refreshing. As I have before remarked, it allays feveriahnees, 
and is easily managed by putting the wet sheet on like n cloak, and 
with the bands out rubbing and dran'ing the sheet backwards and 
forwards over the back. I never have any asaiatance in taking drip- 
ping sheets, or drying, or putting on bandages ; by performing the 
operation myself I sooner get re-action. I cannot speak too highly 
of the good and safe effects of the dripping sheet. 

HOT PLATE. — I have a galvanized iron vessel, 4 feet square and 
3 inches deep, with some cross-bars inside, dividing the space into 
parts6incbes square, this is laid on the batb-room floor filledwith hot 
waterand a flannel pad over it for patienta to stand upon when taking 
dripping sheets, and being dried after the shallow ; the use of this is a 
luxury, but not necessary. The cross-bars are to strengthen the vessel 
tobearthe weight of a person standing upon it; there is a screw plug 
on the surface, and one in the side, by which to fill and let out the water. 

STOMACH PACK.— When the stomach is very irritable, it is 
best to lie in bed and remain perfectly quiet; iakmg no food, but 
sipping cold water; having a towel doubled and wrung out of Cold 
water laid over the stomach, and over that a good thickness of 
flannel or blanket to preserve the animal heat. Ee-wet the cloth 
every ten minutes, and take nothing but water until sickness is 
stopped, if even it last a day or two, as no barm will arise from 
abstinence from food, so long as the stomach is irritable In some 
severe cases we have found this the only remedy. (See 50, bath list.) 

SHALLOW BATH.— This is a very useful bath, and more 



5 feet S inches long, 26 inchei wide, 13 inchea deep. 
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elective and tonic tLan dripping sheet. The bather lies down in it 
half filled with water, and rubs quickly the lege, arma, and body ; or 
an attendant aesists, if there be one. It ia beat for the bathers, if 
able, to use action in rubbing thetnBelves well, bb it aids the good 
effect of the bath. One or two gallons of cold water may be poured 
on the spine before coming out, but is not quite necessacy, 



WOOD SHALLOW BATH, sueh aa I use at my Eatabliehment 
and free Hoapital, is made of one in(!h deal boarda, grooved and 
tongued, not lined or painted. It holds water well, and a good deal 
of it, and there is more room for the bather to lie at eaae and soap 
well. Outaide measure, 6 feet 5 inches long, 2V inches wide, and 17 
inches deep. E ia a flat board, 4 inches broad, to lay the back of the 
bead upon, and it slopes down into the bath to support the back. 
C ie a loose cover, merely put on to avoid eipoaure of the person. 
A io a steain or hot water pipe, which is earned round the Dottom 
of the bath under a board, for a hot bath. B ia a 1} inch pipe 
brought to 1} inches, for a back douche, and to fill the bath. A 
plug at the corner lets out the water. 

HEAD BATH. — An excellent ap- 
plication for soothing and cooling the 
head. The person liea down on the 
floor with a pillow under the top of the 
shoulder, and the back of the head laid 
on at F, which is a piece of perforated 
^c, connected to the sides of the 
bath, by elastic straps the head is 
pressed down into the water put into 
the bath. Where there is much excite- 
ment of brain, the water should not be q . , 
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as it soon becomes warm. For extracting heat from tlie bead, it 
may be used from twenty to thirty minutes at a time, and not uofrc' 
fluently brings a soothing sleep while being applied. The forehead 
SDOuld be sponged at the time with the same water ; or t, clotli 
frequenttf re-wetted, and laid upon the forehead for a few minutes, 
A cold foot bath, after a head bath, is good for re-action. (See 131^.) 

The Head Bath ia 10 inches wide at C D, 13 inches long at 
B A, and 6 inches deep inside. B is a reserve, 1 inch wide, with a 
looae cover, to hold any water that may slop over, and so keep it 
from running down the bath. A tap should be inserted into the 
reserve at E, bo aa to let water run through ou pouring more in to 
keep the water cool ; a round dish, three inches deep and twelve 
incnea diameter, will do very welL 

FOOT BATH3,— Walk about in cold water at a depth of five 
or six inches, or standing in a tub, stamping with the feet irom two 
to five minutes ; then rub them dry ana take e "* 



Eye and ear douche wo find very usefiiL Savory and Moore, in- 
ventors, 320, Ilegent Street, London ; or through any chemist. 

EYE BATH, — Eye-glasses are sold at the druggists, the applica- 
tion of them ia as follows. For weak sight without inflammatioD, 
ifiU the glasses with water 60 degrees and in a 
stooping position, to keep the water in. Then 
raise the head with the glasses fitting over the 
eye, and open the eye-iida to allow the water to 
come in contact with the eye-ball. Keep the glasses 
on five minutes, then change the water ; and 
while changing let the eyes face the strongest 
light. Thus go on applying water in the same 
way five minutes longer, repeat this three or four times a day, after 
a lew days use only cold water. If convenient, pack the forehaad 
with a piece of calico wrung out of cold water, and oiled silk over 
during the application. lo&tmed eyes treat as follows j — Use head- 
bath cold or rather tepid ; foment the eyes and forehead for ten 
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minutes with hot flaiiDel pads wrung out of water as hot as can be 
borne while using the head-bath, then pack the forehead as above 
with wet calico, and apply the glasses, with water 70 degrees to 
oommence with for three minutes, the next three minutes 60, and 
then three minutes cold ; and in changing the water open the eyes 
and face the light. When the inflammation is subdued, then tieat 
the same as for weak eyes ; for accidental injury apply the same. 

The patient must not be alarmed at the eyes becoming much 
blood-snot by the use of the glasses at first ; this is producing the 
desired effect by stimulating the circulation, and will subside in due 
time. At bed-time foment the eyes with hot water five minutes, 
then pack as above with wet calico over the forehead, and two pieces 
of damp spongio over the eyes for the night. The ordinary method 
of shading the light from weak or inflamed eyes is highly injtuious, 
and often results in permanent injury. As inflammation of the 
eyes is often a secondary symptom, showing inflammatory action in 
J^he stomach or other viscera, diet and other precautions are abso- 
lutely necessary for recovery. Avoid all stimulants ; adopt the diet 
recommended in this work, wearing body bandage; and take the 
usual cold or tepid dripping sheets, and sitting baths as for ordinary 
health. If there is much mucous inflammation shown by the red 
tongue, &c., more active general treatment will be required before* 
the eyes can be restored to healthy action. (See bath list 227.) 

COLD PEET. — ^An invariably successful and perfectly safe 
remedy in all cases, is to put on a pair of cotton socks, wrung out of 
cold or tepid water, with a pair of thick lamb's wool over, and to 
sleep in them. Wash the feet in cold or tepid water on rising. "We 
also apply cotton gloves wrung out of water, with dry woollen ones 
over, and in some cases wear them night and day ; they draw circula- 
tion to the hands, to the relief of other parts. 

BACK WASH. — The person sits on a board across the sitz bath, 
or a tub, in which is some cold water ; the attendant takes a towel, 
dips it in the water, and throws it open on the shoulders and back, 
drawing it downwards, and keeps renewing it in the water ; apply 
this for five or six minutes. It is very strengthening and refireshing to 
the back, and a very mild application ; and in cases of head affection, 
liave the feet in hot mustard and water. (See bath list, 120, 121.) 

BODY BANDAGE OR WET COMPRESS.— This is our sheet anchor 
sn most cases of disease, and also for ordinary Blight affections of the stomach, 
bowels, OT kidnevB. For those in ordinary health, it may be worn or thrown 
off at pleasure without any risk of cold. It will keep up vital heat in the body 
when lowered with fatigue ; or, in case of having fatigue to go through, it will 
be found highly useful and always safe to use. One yard of swansdown calico, 
ten inches broad, sewed to the end of 14 yard of mackintosh. Wring calico 
out of cold or tepid water dry as it can oe done ; put the wet part round the 
body, and the mackintosh over, and if not warm when on put flannel over it, 
or 2i yards of swansdown alone wiU often answer— one yard wrung out of 
water, and then wrap dry part over. See balli list, 16S to 178. 
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The reaeoQ why bandages are onlv partially used at water eetabHsh- 
menta, thus causing great delay in restoring vital action, is owing 
to the imperfection of those used ; they often really doing more barm, 
than gooa ; which will be the case if a feeling of warmth is not pro- 
duced by them. Body bandages can be thrown ofT at any time with- 
out any aubatitute, and without an^ fear of takiog cold. 

The body bandage ia of great importance, and very beneficial, in 
constipation of the bowels, liver, stomach, and adections of the 
kidnejB, eapeciolly in pregnancy and internal irritation. It should 
be re-wetted morning, noon, and night, or oftener; if tbere be mach 
heat, fts it will hare more aSect. If there be inflammatory matter 
in the ayatem, a crisis — rash or pimples will probably come out, and 
so produce a good effect, thus acting as a counter-irribint. When this 
is the case, and tbe rash becomes sore, or discharges, eimply attend 
to tbe crisis treatment as in this book; and should it become 
hot in the night, re-wet it ; morning and evening wash over the parta 
with warm water and brown soap. This bandage will not produce a 
crisis or rash in a healthy system; and it is only where there ia inflam- 
matory matter in the syatem, which is always dangerous its remaining 
in, that any crisis will be produced. It is very useful at all times, in 
soothing the stomach, bowels, liver, and kidneys ; and may be worn 
by public speakers find ministers, on occasions of much exertion, 
with great Benefit ; however much the bandage is worn, no injury 
will arise. I wear it for weeks together when I have much work to 
go through ; and never have any rash or crisis in consequence. It 
also tends to allay thirst, and is uaed in some atone quarnes and iron 
foundries, where the work is hot, for this purpose, and for support to 
tbe back. In cases where much medicine bas been taken, the stimu- 
lating effects of the baths and bandages throw it off in tbe crisis, upon 
the non-vital organs, the legs, arms, and surface of the body; and so 
entirely replace the vitiated tissue by new and healthy formation. 
"Wherever tbere is disease in 
tlie aystem, there the crisis 
will show itself, relieving 
the parts most affected.* 

CHEST COMPEESS.— 
We use different liiuda and 
sizes. — The shorter chest 
spongio-piline compress, 
kwith collar, ia invaluable in 
nil chest complaints, and 
bronchial affectiooB, or of 
tbe lungs. The collar ia 

„ ■, ™ ^ ,^, ^_fii-i%iji made of two thicknesses of 
ISir.rromE tnP, lOin. £«nnCtoTJ, llin, , ., , 

from Aio B-fulUiMflin.longEr.collarli cal"». covered with Oiled 
in. leiiir. ^ in. wiUe. ' ailk, and quiited. 

* See CrUu Treatment, page 436. WeaowuMBwaa's-doWDOltcoandmacliin- 
to«h JBconet (or twd; buidigea, iaitead of oiled tilk and calico. 
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The spoDgio should be bound with tape, and have two 
oroBsings of tape at the back, to keep it from stretching, and 
should bo worn night and day until tne coraplaint is removed. 
It will not weaken the chest; but, on the contrary, greatly 
soothe and bring external warmth and circulation ; and so relieve 
the internal congestion. The collar is wrung out of cold or 
tepid water, and the spongio sprinkled or sponged with the same, 
but not to drip, or the compress will feel cold; and re-wetted 
morning, noon, and night. The 179 compress will be useful at 
the same time, as the apex of the lungs comes up to the point 
betwixt the shoulder and neck. The above chest compress we 
ordinarily use with a body bandage and spinal compress. Some- 
times, however, the body bandage cannot be used for want of vital 
heat, and then we find the full-size spongio chest compress, which 
is merely six inches longer, to be the best. Either of these chest 
compresses, or the calico one described below, are excellent pre- 
servatives to wear in case of exposure to cold, or on occasions of 
public speaking, in winter, and may be thrown aside without danger 
of taking cold. The half chest calico compress is made of a similar 
shape, but instead of spongio, there is first calico, two thicknesses 
next the chest, then one thickness of flannel, and outside oiled silk, 
lined with one thickness of calico to strengthen the silk. Some 
persons will find the full-size calico compress lighter to wear, and to 
act on the bowels as well as the chest, if they can keep it warm ; but 
it should be observed, that if amf handage feel cold, it will do harm^ 
rather than lenqfit, 

WET PACK FOB THEOAT.—Many a valuable life amongst 
the ministers of the gospel and public speakers would be preserved 
by the use of this compress, saving them from bronchial aisease, or 
consumption, by occasionally wearing it, and packing the throat at 
night as follows : — Take a napkin, wring it out of cold water, fold 
in four lengthways, wrap it round the throat, and two yards of 
flannel over it, or a pair of lambs' wool drawers or flannel petticoat, 
if no flannel wrapper at hand ; however often this is used, it will not 
injure or relax the throat. I always take the precaution of sleeping 
in it after public speaking. I have been instrumental in restoring 
and preserving many a valuable life by advising this application. It 
is well known that the majority of earnest ministers of the gospel 
and other public speakers become invalids, and are obliged to give 
up their work from bronchitis and relaxation of the throat and uvula ; 
packing the tnroat and using the respirator after sermons or lectures, 
would most effectuallv save them. I can speak from long personal 
experience. One point must be noticed, the flannel wrapper should 
be thick enough to keep a good warmth up ; and in the morning 
sponge or wash the throat well with cold water. In obstinate sore 
throat or quinsey, keep it on night and day, re-wetting once or twice 
in the night, and every half hour in the day-time. 1 have known 
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bad cases cured in twenty-four hours. Spongio-piline* could be 
used in day-time, being less bulky, but there must be good heat 
kept up. Bath No. 82, two or three hours, followed by No. 81, 
six or eight hours, if internal swelling. 220 to throat useful 

SPINAL SLAPPING.—This we find of great use in healthily 
stimulating the great nervous centres in the spine and brain. In 
cases of congestion of brain and general nervousness, let the patient 
sit on a board over the sitz bath either with or without the feet 
being placed in mustard and water, of 100 deg. heat. The attendant 
then dips the hands in cold mustard and water and applies it down 
the spine ; gently and quickly slapping with the open hand, one 
hand following the other from the nape of the neck all the way 
down the spine ; frequently dipping the hand in the mustard and water, 
the mustard not to be washed otf^ but the back wiped dry with a towel ; 
the top of the spine should have extra rubbing. The whole opent- 
tion to last from four to six minutes at a time. . (See bath 127.) 

WASHING OVER THE BOWELS.— In some obstmate cases 
of constipation of the bowels we order the bowels to be washed with 
hot soap and water and a flannel pad at bed-time for a few minutes ; 
then to wipe the soap off, and rub a little glycerine in for five 
minutes ; and after put on a dry flannel two or three thicknesses and 
sleep in it. This we have found answer when other means have failed, 
and especially with those far advanced in life or weak ; it should be 
done in bed. One lady, seventy-two years of age, came for liver 
complaint and long constipation, and who by having this applica- 
tion for some weeks, with slight bathing, got entirely well, and has 
since enjoyed excellent health. (See also bath list, 78^,) 

BESPIILATOIt. — This is a most useful invention, and may be 
used without any risk. It is of the utmost importance to every 
one going out of a warm room into a cold or damp atmosphere. If 
put on before leaving the warm room, a temperature of seventy or 
eighty degrees is breathed, which effectually prevents attacks of 
bronchitis, inflammation, or sore throat ; and in cases of bronchial 
affections, I recommend its use during the night. I have seen and 
felt the most important benefit from this, as it is manifest there is 
risk either of inducing or increasing inflammatory action in the fine 
air-tubes and vessels of the lungs, by the sudden change of breath- 
ing a temperature one moment of seventy degrees, and the next of 
thirty or forty degrees, and sometimes far lower. Maw and Son's, 
of Aldersgate-street, London, I have found the best ; price 5s. each^ 
or post free for 5s. 4d. 

COD LIVEK. OIL. — ^This I consider very beneficial where it caj^ 
be taken to agree with the patient, but the large quantity almost in* 
variably prescribed clogs the liver, and does more harm than good» 
See bath list, No. 207. 

* Spongio-piline may be bought wholesale of G. Triraley, 41, Queen Streety 
'^^eapside, London; and at roost druggists. 
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SWEATING VnOCESSBS.—Spirit Lamp, Vapour Bath, Qob 
jet. Hot Water Bath, 90 to 104. deg. ; Dry Blanket Pack, Hot Drip- 
ping Sheet, Foment Pack, Body and Towel Pack, Hot Sitz. 

See bath list, which gives very full directions on all these matters. 
Our 98 or 47 or 93, have frequently saved lives in extremity, by 
jHXKiucing immediate action on the skin, and by their stimulating 
efiects on the organs of nutrition; and imlike allopathic practice^ gives 
relief and stimulates without any after ill eflfects. 

TONIC PEOCESS.— Douche of various powers and length of 
time ; cold dripping sheets, cold sitz, especially running sitz, together 
with cold spinal rubbings, and cold water poured down the spine, 
cold shallows and pail douches ; towel back wash whilst sitting over 
sitz. 

SLIGHT TONICS.— Cold mustard and water foot and hand 
baths ; cold and tepid head baths ; cold wet towel rubbing, tepid 
shallows with cold pail douche, tepid sitz with the feet in mustard 
and tepid water ; and cold spinal rubbings whilst sitting on a board 
over sitz, having cold water poured down the spine the while ; cold 
back wash, running sitz 70 deg. for five minutes whilst the feet 
are in hot water. 

The following are very modified applications of the above processes 
for very delicate patients : — 

A very gentle vapour bath for five minutes, then throw a dripping 
sheet over the body before coming out of the vapour box. Usual sitz 
90 deg, for five minutes, soaping the parts out of the water whilst 
the others are in, having the feet in, hot water during the time. 
Then wipe over all the parts, feet also, with a cold wet cloth ; and 
then rub dry. Chest-rubbing either with cold water, mustard and 
water, or cod liver oil, from three to five minutes, with the lower 
parts in tepid mustard and water, is good. Cold running sitz for 
two minutes without undressing ; this bath is invaluable at any time 
for many female complaints. Soaping the whole frame over with a 
flannel pad and warm water, and then quickly sponge it off with 
cold, using very little water. Hot foot and hand bath for five 
minutes, then wipe them over with a wet cold cloth. Mustard and 
tepid foot and hand bath for five minutes, simply rubbing them dry 
and warm afterwards. "Wet towel rubbing half and half ; first doing 
the upper half of the body whilst in bed, and drying ; then putting 
on the woollen vest, perform the same operation with the lower half 
of the body, dipping the towel in tepid water. Fomentation on 
the chest or bowels, warm, not hot; and then wiping over the parts 
fomented with a damp towel. Steaming any afiected part of the 
body separately by means of the opening in vapour box ; or by pan 
of hot water with hot bricks in, with the limbs placed on a narrow 
board over the pan, and a blanket over all. Eor nervous patients 
this steaming is very useful, if applied to the nape of neck for a^ 
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short time, keeping the head well wetted during the process. Bub- 
bing the nape of neck with the hand, and mustard and cold water 
for five minutes, whilst the feet are in tepid mustard and water, ia 
a very soothing process for nervous patients. Pouring cold water 
over the nape of the neck for a few minutes is very refreshing and 
beneficial. Mustard poultices applied to the soles of the feet, the 
mustard not being permitted to touch the sides of the feet, may be 
kept on ni£;ht and day, and though not much felt at the time, yet da 
much good bv drawing down the blood from the head and promoting 

feneral circulation. Mustard poultices also applied to nape of neck^ 
etween the shoulders, on the windpipe and m>nt of the neck, down 
the chest, on the pit of the stomach, and also on the region of the 
liver, are very usenil remedies ; but in the application of mustard 
the skin should not be suffered to break. Wet with dry socks when 
worn all night are very useful in producing healthy circulation. God 
liver oil is very generally useful when taken as before directed. 
HOT DEIPPING SHEETS are very useful before the web 

Eack, in cases where there is low power of reaction. When coming 
ome with wet clothes, or having been wet, and clothes dried on, a 
hot dripping sheet, followed by a cold dripping sheet, is a very mild 
and pleasant operation, and would always prevent cold being taken ; 
or a cold dripping sheet alone would often restore the circulation. 

FOMENTING PAD IN STEAMEE.— In all cases, except of 
full habit, a flannel fomenting pad, wrung out of hot water, held to 
the stomach and bowels, whust having a steamer, is very beneficial 
and agreeable. In cases of full habit, a towel wrung out of cold 
water, held to the stomach, is best. 

FOMENT PACK.— Having had this year some very bad cases of 
stagnation of the vital powers, I have tried with great success what 
we call a fomenting pack, that is, in addition to the directions for 
wet pack described, wring a flannel fomenting pad out of hot water, 
and lay it under the shoulder and back, on the blanket, and 
another hot pad on the front of the body ; then wrap up in the wet 
sheet. Next bring one side of the blanket over and put on the hot 
fomenting can, then the other side of the blanket and the mackintosh 
sheet, &c., as in wet pack, followed by same application as after 
wet pack. 

TBUNK PACK AND TOWEL PACK.— Prepare mackintosh 
sheet and blanket, as in wet pack, and have half sheet or towelr 
to wrap the body in, leaving out the arms, and pack in a similar way. 
The lower part of the person need not be undressed for this, unless 
preferred. 

SITZ BATH HOT PAN.— This is a pan twelve inches by fourteen. 
The bottom three inches deep made water tight, except a hole and 
plug to fill it with hot water. The sides raised above this three 
inches. A flannel pad, only one or two thicknesses, laid on dry, for 
the feet to rest upon when the person is using sitz bath, covering tbo 
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feet over with a dry flaaDel, or altogether wrapping the feet in it. Thia- 
will be better than putting the feet so often into mustard and water. 

HOT WATER SITZ.— Thia, for many cases, is most useful. The 
cases in which we do not recoTiirnend it are piles, heart affection, 
ftill habit, determination of blood to the bend, or spinol affections. 
In cases of sudden attack of cold at the cheat, or of the lunga, or 
astbma, stomach complaint, cramp, &o„ it ia higlily useful. Have 
the water 100 degrees, or more if it can be borne, sit in the bath, 
with the feet ont and in hot water, or on a hot pod. Have a foment- 
ing pad dipped in the hot water, spread over the throat, chest, and 
bowels, and one over the hack of the bath to lean the back upon. 
Keep the arms dowa in the water by the sides of the body, and 
throw a blanket over the person, except the head. The hot pad 
will be foond most grateful to the chest and bowels. Semain in tea 
or fifteen minutes, but not so long if perspiration is excessive ; then 
have a tepid or cold wash, and put on chest compress and body bandage, 
wetted as usual. The hot siti will be found a very agreeable and bene- 
ficial bath, especially in winter, or in case of a chill or cold, and may b9 
uaed at bed time, (See 93, 98, or 99, bath list) 

FLANNEL BODY BANDAGES AND CHE3T COM- 
FUBSSES. — We now adopt, for delicate cases, a flannel end instead 
of calico to body handle, the flannel end double. Wring the 
flannel end out of cold or tepid water thoroughly ; unless it Is well 
wrung, it will drip and be uncomfortable. This is a very important 
improvement; we have been able to get on with cases who could not 
even bear the calico bandage. Chest compresses, oiled silk, lined wita 
flannel, and the flannel wetted, are very light and comfortable ; still 
calico or spongio will sooner bring out crisis if there ia infiammatioiu. 



DIVISION IV. 
APPLICATION OF nYDROPATHY TO DISEASE 



No. I, — Itwaa my intentiou when first I tliought of this work, to 
have given a larger number of cases, but ezperiesce in ray establish- 
ment has convinced me that it will not be advisable to do so. So 
frequently have patients come to me with Dr. Gully's book, in which 
a great number of cases are inserted, and the applications described, — 
and said such a. case was juat their own— thia feeling and that . 
symptom was exactly described, — when in fact their case and the 
one described really bore no analogy. Except in giving some general 
idea how some are treated by our applications, I think it would only 
be liable to mislead patients by giving more particulars of cases. 
Still I believe these general directions will be serviceable where the 
cause of disonso is easily ascertained. Tbo development of disease 
varies so much in different sexes and constitutions, that when there is 
anjthiog more than ordinary derangement of the health, none but 
practical observers can form a correct opinion of the causes of disease. 
I have seen much injury done to nervous patients by studying cases, 
and following the treatment laid down for them in books, without 
the requisite knowledge derived from practical observation, 

OVERWOEKINO THE BBAIN AND NERVOFS SYSTEM 
— There ia a hirge class of diseases arising from this cause ; and just 
now, whilst writing, the proprietor and manager of a popular country 
newspaper la consulting me about his state. He says that last night 
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he got no sleep, his mind was running on a hundred subjects, and he 
had no control over it. To-day, of course, his nervous system is 
wearied and excited, with not much probability in the present state 
of his bodily health of having a better night. He has taken a short 
trip from home for a change. It will do him some good; and help 
him to carry on a little longer : meantime the lamp of life is burning 
doubly rapid, and consuming the frame twenty or thirty years sooner 
than Q-od intended. On examining the case he informs me he has 
gone to his office on Friday morning at six o'clock, and stayed till 
Saturday afternoon, without rest. Now, surely if a man studies the 
nature of his frame, and the conditions of health, he will see this is 
a really reckless and destructive course, which no considerations can 
justify ; and which, moreover, I believe to be really a trespass on 
G-od's laws and man's responsibility. How can such labour be com- 
patible with the calm consciousness of the high mission God has 
given man to fulfil ? And, besides, even the object which man aims 
at is lost, for if even wealth and an independency be gained, there is 
neither power nor life left to enjoy it. 

I know it will be said by many, " I have no choice, I have an 
ofl&ce in the counting-house, or in the shop, and must go through the 
work required, or resign my situation ; and what can I do ? " Alas ! 
that this should be the case from the avarice of employers requiring 
such overwork from those employed, because others in the same line 
of business require it, and therefore having an idea that they must 
do the same to meet them in the market. I know cases, where the 
clerks and warehousemen, or shopmen, of wealthy professing Chris- 
tians, who give largely to charities and the building of places of 
worship, have lost their lives from confinement, bad ventilation, and 
the every-day pressure on the nervous system, without proper means 
of complying with nature's laws, assisted by baths and due rest of 
the brain. I see such assistants drop off from the counting-house or 
such other places, and other young men step in from the country to 
be simQarly used up. Let employers, and especially those who pro- 
fess to be Christians, look to their responsibility in these matters. 
I have at this moment more than one or two in my recollection who 
have been cut off in the morning of life, leaving young widows with 
young children to struggle on the journey of life with the thousand 
difficulties that beset them ; but their late husbands' rich employers 
still use up others, still give money to charities, still live in style 
with their uveried servants, and give good dinners. To such the Lord 
says, " Many shall say unto me in that day, Have we not prophesied 
in thy name, and in thy name cast out devils, and in thy name done 
many wonderful works ? but I will profess unto you I never knew 
you, depart from me, ye workers of iniquity." I believe the standard 
Dy which the Lord judges will be found far different from that used 
by what is called religious society. He never approved of com- 
pounding in religious duties, by giving with one hand what has been 
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wrung out of the bodies of servants by the other. I do not condemn 
all indiscriminately ; for some, I believe, have not had their attention 
drawn to this important subject, and as I shall have to remark fur- 
ther on, even when the means are at hand, some are too indolent 
or careless to use them. I leave this to reach those whoso minds will, 
I am sure, convict them, if they do not stifle their consciences, and 
turn to the customs and opinions of society for justification. 
"Wretched delusion ! if they do : for they know well the customs and 
laws of this world will not be allowed to be put in plea in that higher 
court, to which we are all hastening. 

The first part of this little work shows the constitution of the 
bodily frame, and its motive powers ; and the dependency of the 
organic part of our frame on the vis vitae, or power ot* life for exist* 
ence, which springs from the healthy state of the higher order of 
nerves called the spinal cerebral. Lower this power to a certain 
degree by over- work and improper or insufficient nourishment and 
rest, and the breath of life, which the Creator has breathed into man, 
making him a living soul, is expelled from its earthly tenement : the 
dust returns to its parent earth, and the soul to God who gave it, to 
give an account of the deeds done in the body. Such is the feeble 
and transitory nature of the soul's tenancy in the body, that we see 
apparently from slight and silent and to us unseen causes, the con- 
nexion broken, and the tenant turned out with little notice ; and 
how many spirits, from remediable causes, are compelled to dwell in 
shattered and miserable bodies the remainder of their sojourning in 
this mortal state. This should not be the case, nor would it be if 
mankind acted on the Christian principle of serving G-od, and ful- 
filling their high and noble mission. 

First, teach mankind to know God and their great Mediator ; then 
teach them the nature of the body in all its marvellous structure. 
Let them be impressed with the fact, not merely an idea, but the 
solemn and undeniable fact, that they are responsible for the use 
they make of their frame, and of the faculties it possesses, and which 
alone can be kept in a fit state to perform the grand mission it is 
charged with, by obeying the conditions of health. If employers 
did this, they would not themselves be using up this precious body 
for money or transitory and worthless honours ; they would not 
require of their assistants to use up their noble faculties in their 
service, until they are become so benumbed that they have often to 
perform their services more like machines than spiritual beings. 

I write this, from dear-bought experience, to show the necessity of 
attending to the bodily machine, if any comfort is to be enjoyed in its 
existence. Por the mind, however highly endowed, is dependent for 
a deal of its happiness on the state of the corporeal part. For many- 
years I worked fourteen to sixteen hours a-day, and often the night 
too ; taking no precautions in the way of baths, and I never knew a 
day*g healtli for twenty years. Now, however, by attention to diet 
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find baths, I can go through as much labour with perfect ease and 
excellent health. 1 never have a holiday : my thousand workpeople, 
free hospitals, hydropathic establishment, writing tracts, and Sabbath 
lecturing, &c., forbid it ; nevertheless I know real enjoyment, with 
quiet nerves, and a mind without any corroding care. I believe 
God's word — that all who serve him sincerely are his children, and 
that he will keep them from all evil and in perfect peace. The corrod- 
ing care I leave to my Master, according to his command. 

Having said this much, I will now endeavour to point out some 
remedies for preventing the distressing state of disordered nerves 
and functions of the body 

If employers and assistants would be at the trouble to use a very 
simple plan of bathing, they would be amply repaid. Eirst, em- 
ployers should find the means, by appropriating a room or chamber 
for the purpose, with a few sitz baths, one or two shallow baths, a 
steamer, some sponges, and sheets. This book will show what is 
necessary for hydropathic baths (the expense of which is trifling), 
and I vnll gladly furnish the articles at cost price. I will also send 
an experienced bath-man, or attend myself, if possible, to give in- 
4structions in their use, if needed. Ten or fifteen minutes, or even 
less, would suffice for most of the baths. The body refreshed would 
soon repay the expense incurred, by rendering the individuals so 
much more capable of performing their duties with efficiency. I 
have been so convinced of its good policy, both as a duty and as pro- 
fitable in a pecuniary point of view, that I have provided my work- 
people with baths, and also a cooking-house and servants, who prepare 
their meals, and I supply Scotch oatmeal porridge with golden syrup * 

ror milk for fivepence per week ; I also supply a pint of tea or cofiee i 

with sugar and milk at one halfpenny per pint, or they can make \ 

their own. I give my factory hands an additional half-hour each 
morning for religious worship, and for hearing any important events 
.going on in the world. We all assemble (those on the premises { 

number about 350) in a room in the winter, and in a marquee during [ 

the summer, from half-past eight to nine. The mind and body is } 

refreshed, — time is given for reflection that we are made for nobler 
purposes than merely working for the support of the body ; and that 
there is a state approaching in which there are no factories, no 
.avaricious or unfeeling masters, nor any thoughtless or indifferent 
to the welfare of those around them, and where the factory hand may 
be found amongst the highest: for the apostle James says, "Hath not 
Gpd chosen the poor of this world rich in faith, and heirs of the 
kingdom which he hath promised to them that love him ?*' Many a 
labourer or factory hand is now here numbered amongst the redeemed, 
^and they shall shortly be translated to where the weary will not only 
-find rest, but inconceivable happiness and for ever. "Be patient i* 

therefore, brethren, in well doing, unto the coming of the Lord. j 

.Behold, the husbandman waiteth for the precious fruit of the earth, 
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and hatli long patience for it ; until he receive the early and latter 
rain. Be ye also patient ; stablish your hearts ; for the coming of 
the Lord draweth nigh;" and thank Grod, that all may come who 
will come and drink of the water of life freely. 

Our daily summer morning services in the marquee amongst the 
beautiful scenery and surrounding woods will never be forgotten by 
those who have attended them, and long will they remember the glad 
chorus of the birds, warbling their morning songs in harmony with, 
our own. 

I believe most of our lives have been prolonged and made happier 
by these services. Even now the recollection of them in years gone 
by dwells on the mind with pleasure, and I hope we shall always 
continue them while we stay on earth. Every now and then one of 
our number departs from these earthly scenes, to those blessed regions 
we read so much of; and their happy spirits, I often think, may be 
present with us. The greater efficiency of the workpeople, by these 
relaxations, is beyond all doubt, and a feeling of family compact is 
produced, which greatly lessens the trials of labour. 

On the score evdn of pecuniary profit I can recommend employers 
to give their assistants opportunity for these exercises; it would 
have, I am sure, an important effect on their characters and habits. 
Their over-wrought, wearied, and feverish frames want rest and en- 
joyment ; and they too frequently seek relief in practices that aggra- 
vate the evil effects of fatigue they have undergone. The contrast 
with the baths, &c. as prescribed in this work, would soon be evidenced 
in the vivacity and cheerfulness of the workpeople. The system 
being in proper order, the blood would be well circulated, the hot 
skin relieved, the functionary action of the viscera kept up to a 
healthy standard, and increased powers of usefulness, with a good 
will to use them, would be the result ; and further, the employer 
would first have the great satisfaction that he was acting as a steward 
ought to do towards those over whom God has given him charge ; 
and secondly, he would find it the best policy to have his assistants 
as full of life as possible to aid him in his enterprises. 

I have stated before, what plan I use ; I however repeat that the 
simplest plan of baths where there is not much acoommodation, is to 
have some water in a sitz in the bed-room overnight, on rising spread 
a mackintosh sheet on the floor to save slops ; sit five minutes in the 
bath with legs out, with a blanket thrown entirely over the body, 
then have a cold dripping sheet, or washing sitz, or cold sponge; the 
dripping sheet alone is best for winter, and at all times least trouble, 
and generallv most efficacious, and dry with a sheet, not with towels, 
as the body is too much exposed, and animal heat lost ; if time, soap 
over with common yellow soap, and a small flannel pad ; or a hot 
dripping sheet followed by a cold dripping sheet, or a five minutes 
vapour and cold dripping sheet or cold shallow, is very refreshing 
A vapour followed by a cold dripping sheet or cold shallow may be 
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taken with much benefit at eiglit or nine o'clock in the evening ; a 
Bitz bath five to ten minutes, 70 deg. in winter and cold in summer, 
before getting into bed, with the feet in hot water or without hot 
water, often relieves the head and gives sleep ; but if suppers, tobacco, 
and alcoholic drinks, pastry, Sec,, are not totally discarded, no person 
can be in a safe state of health. 

* 

The use of the wet body bandage I resort to a good deal whenever 
I have any extra work or over-fatigue, I throw it off without any sub- 
stitute, never taking cold by so doing, and however much it is worn, 
it will do no harm ; this wet body bandage and sitz bath are my 
sheet anchor, when hard pressed with mental work, and does 
wonders without any possibility of harm : occasionally I wear the 
wet bandage through the night, in case of indigestion or cold, and a 
flannel wrapper over it. 

HTDEOPATHIC FEACTICE. — Hydropathic practice is too 
much understood and practised as a system of cold treatment; 
drinking large quantities of cold water, with all the hitherto strange 
methods of applying it in douches, wet sheets, and various modes, by 
which the body is not renovated and strengthened, but the vitality 
washed out of it. The " cold water cure," I repeat, as it has been 
and is now often practised, is an outrage on the true principles of 
hydropathy, by which the body is kept in health and life ; and the- 
exhibition of this ignorance by many Hydropathic Practitioners sets 
such of the medical profession as are unacquainted with the system 
very justly against it. They correctly judge that the application of 
merely cold water to the majority of the cases of their patients would 
only increase congestion in the parts, and thereby lower the powe^ of 
the viscera to perform their functions. They hear of some absurd appli- 
cations of cold water to attempt to rouse power where there is low 
vitality; and they judge, if a hydropathic practitioner will commit one 
blunder against all scientific and correct knowledge of the nature 
and functions of the human body, that he makes others; and so they 
condemn hydropathy and hydropathic doctors in toto. 

Hydropathic practice is of recent introduction into this country, 
and in Germany too, where Priesnitz first accidentally came into 
note. Priesnitz was a peasant, and had no scientific education, and, 
what was a greater defect in him, he despised such education; and the 
result of this was that, with powerful means of restoration in his 
hands, which he used by trying their effects in cases without any sound 
reasons why such applications should succeed, he committed many 
errors. He tried the practice in some cases and succeeded ; he tried 
the same in others, which not only did not succeed, but did injury or 
destroyed life. Priesnitz's was a system of experiments without a 
correct knowledge of the symptoms and causes of disease, or of the 
varieties of constitutional peculiarities. This is unjustifiable, for if a 
practitioner does not act upon principles deduced from a knowledge of 
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the nature and action of the constituents of the human frame, he is n 
mere charlatan, attempting to cure disease. I never give a bath 
-without duly considering the various organs or parts in the disease 
implicated ; never as an experiment. 

JBEydropathic practice has been taken up by some who could not 
succeed in their medical profession ; and who, consequently, were not 
the best men to bring a good stock of scientific knowledge of phy- 
siology and anatomy to bear upon the subject. Others, again, who 
have undoubted physiological acquirements of the first order, and are 
•convinced of its efficacy, are overwhelmed with their practice ; and it 
is utterly impossible, with their present plans of practice, to carry 
out the minute detail of the water cure as much as is required. The 
«ame care and judgment is as necessary in applying water as in com- 
'pounding medicine, and understanding and watching, as a good 
physician does, the complications and phases of disease. Large 
establishments, where the charges are such as will afibrd to pay for 
scientifically educated assistants, should have such in proportion to 
the number of patients, and also sufficient apparatus and bath-men in 
proportion. In a hydropathic establishment, where the practice is 
properly carried on, there are so many manual operations that in reality 
it very much resembles in its processes a manufactory, with the pro- 
prietor, overlookers, and workmen. Moreover, to carry hydropathic 
practice out with success, it should be in a properly arranged and 
well-conducted establishment, and also be confined to the establish- 
ment. Rooms for workpeople, with their stock of flannel, spongio, 
calico, oil silk, tapes, ribbons, and patterns, for compresses, bandages, 
&c. Likewise tin, zinc, &c., for baths, &c., where articles can be 
made or altered on the spot, are almost as essential as bath-rooms and 
baths. Then " the feeding the animals *' — as a physician, alluding to 
the patients, remarked to me, he could not condescend to do — ^is in 
i;his system as necessary as directing the baths. The clothing, also, 
is of the utmost importance to see to. I find delicate, cold-blooded 
patients, with cold feet and hands, come with their fashionable, thin 
clothing, and light cotton stockings on, in cold weather. JVo treats 
ment can succeed unless all these points are attended to. Hydropathic 
therapeutics, scientifically speaking, or, in plain English, the hydro- 
pathic mode and principles of cure, are put before the public as 
a sound, hygienic, nature-restoring system of curing disease, and 
bringing the body into its normal or primitive state. Its professors 
discard all attempts to bring the body into its proper state by the 
foi'cing or deadening system of drugs, blistering, setons, bleeding, 
and the thousand other forms of doctoring, by which mankind have 
been tortured and slaughtered for generations. There certainly is 
no lack of minute and elaborate methods employed in ordinary 
medical practice as to these matters, but often a total disregard to 
diet, clothing, and habits. Now, if the hydropathic physician stands 
tipon the punctilios of his profession, and declines, as one who ofiered 
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to join me did, to have anjtbisg to do with the unpFofessional and 
common employment of seeiDg-personaUy to the application of his 
remedies, in the shape of baths, bandages, food, dothing, and habits 
of life, it is impossible he can do justice to his patients ; and until 
hydropathic practice is studied in the bath-house, and looked upon 
by the practitioner as an office requiring the most particular and 
personal attention to the manual processes, or as a superintendent 
over his assistants, he will not bring the system, in its wonderful 
health-restoring principles, in its true light before the public The 
practice of giving baths at private lodging, by bath-attendants going 
their rounds from one house to another, and the doctor only seeing 
the patients perhaps once a-week, is utterly unlikely to give a patient 
a fair opportunity of cure. They cannot have proper bath apparatus, 
nor the attendance they ought to have. In the simple matter of 
giving a dripping sheet, the patient is often made to stand in the 
cold water in the bath, while it is given, to save trouble and slops on 
the floor ; this is bad ; or the sheet is partially wrung out, which 
makes it less effective. A bath may not have suited the patient, — 
there is no bath-attendant to refer to, nor the requisite quantity of 
water. I should not dare to prescribe baths under such circum- 
stances, except to those who merely require home treatment. I saw 
a case in point when on a visit to an establishment a short time since 
I vras consulted by a friend, whose sister, a delicate lady about 
twenty-one, with but little blood in her body, had been ordered to 
have a wet pack daily at her lodgings. They had to rub her for 
hours after the pack, to get circulation ; and &om the time of having 
the cold wet pack one day, to the one next day, she was never warm ; 
yet the patient and attendant thought it must be persisted in, as it 
had been prescribed. This was highly dangerous in this case. The 
attendant had no machine even to wrmg out the cold wet linen sheet, 
and the doctor was only to be seen once or twice a-week, and the 
week I was there he did not see the patient once. When he did see 
her, he ordered the pack only every other day ; the same effects were 
produced, and packing was stopped. The lady remained there three 
months, at a heavy expense, and returned home rather worse than 
better. Ko wonder her medical man at home denounced such 
imposition and ignorance in attempting to cure disease. The 
husband of a lady has since come from near London to consult ma 
on his wife's case : she, too, has been at the '^ cold water cure^^ It is a 
case of severe chronic rheumatism, making her a cripple. Nothing 
but cold water has been applied for ten weeks, at an expense of £40, 
and she is worse, and no wonder. Whenever one of my patients 
does not become warm in a pack, or after a cold sheet or anf cold 
bath, does not get reaction, a vapour bath is given, or hot and cold 
dripping sheets, and packing stopped until there is more power. It 
is not safe to leave a patient in pack without an attendant near. My 
packing, except in especial cases, which are always properly attended^ 

Q 
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18 done in tlie bath-house, where attendants are always by, and iij so 
contrived that it is quite private. My patients can converse whilo 
they are in pack, and nervous feelings are prevented. To many it is 
a very formidable operation to be bound up fast in sheets without 
power to extricate themselves ; and great danger may result to nervous 
persons by being left alone. 

It is really doing the public injustice in serious cases by under- 
taking them at lodgings, or where they cannot have experienced 
bath-attendants to resort to any hour, day or night. I am very 
cautious in giving first packs in delicate cases, and in all I have the 
wet sheets wrung out by a proper machine, and I use coarse cotton 
sheets, not linen ; and wrap the legs, to the knees, in a dry blanket, 
with a mackintosh sheet underneath for packing, and a chest-can with 
hot water, as described. Where there are a large number of patients, 
the proprietor or conductor should have well-paid and properh"- 
educated assistants in proportion to the number. The whole bathing 
processes should go on under one roof, and this would easily and 
with little expense be done on the plan of my establishment. In one 
of my bath-rooms — 95 feet long by 21 wide — we give over two 
hundred baths per day, including packs, fomentations, shallows, 
washing sitz, and the various other processes. It is warmed by 
steam and hot-water pipes, and there is not the least effluvia in the 
room, from its being well ventilated. The floor is tiled, with wood 
grates, so as to be dry for walking upon with the bare feet, and, by 
aU owing the water to run off, can be perfectly cleansed. The packing 
beds are emptied occasionally, and the contents renewed. Thus the 
effluvia from the person, which would be retained in the bed, is 
removed ; and the blankets and sheets should be well washed fre- 
quently. Persons should never sleep in the same beds that wet 
packing has been performed in. 

I make no pretensions to the knowledge of physicians who have 
gone through the dissecting-room and the usual laborious curriculum 
of medical training; but I can successfully compete with them in 
curing, and that on sound and certain principles, as the state of my 
establishment and the testimony of numbers who have before tried 
hydropathy in vain for cure testify. Few phvsicians will con- 
descend to attend to the minutisB I name as absolutelv requisite for 
carrying out this practice as it ought to be with justice to the 
patients. I have been trained to business habits in my manufiEictory ; 
I have to see personally into the minutisa of every operation, acting 
on known principles ; and I do not consider for a moment it would 
be compromising my position as a master, by even seeing to the 
state of the floors, the dirt and grease, and the ventilation of my 
factory, for I know I cotild not long keep the lead in my branch of 
business, were I not to see to these matters of detail, as well as 
talking with my bankers and wool-merchants as to the prospects of 
the money and wool markets. Far from despising scientific know- 
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ledge, I liave considered it to be my duty to read and study physio- 
logical works every hour I could spare K)r a long period, and also to 
keep up with new works published on the nature of disease, &c. 

I hope to see hydropathic practitioners with high physiological and 
anatomical knowledge content with some thousands per annum, and 
spending the surplus above in engaging young surgeons and physi- 
cians to help them, in proportion to the number of patients. Let 
them then, with their assistants, hold a cabinet council every other 
day, and compare notes, and in any critical cases every day. This 
plan would soon put hydropathy in the place it ought to occupy in 
the estimation of the public. 

E.HEXJMATISM. — This is a universal complaint, I cannot call it 
disease, but a disorder of the nutritive or organic system. By some 
it is considered to rest merely in the blood. Others, and I think with 
more correctness, believe the cause of pain, inflammation, and swell- 
ing, is owing to the sheaths of the muscles and the sheaths of the 
nerves wanting the required serum, derived from the blood, which is 
necessary to lubricate tne sheaths of the muscles and nerves, allowing 
them to move easily and freely in these sheaths. Thus any mode of 
living, or habits of life, or any means by which the blooa is impo- 
verished, prevents the supply of this necessary serum to the sheaths, 
(as this serum can only be K)rmed from the blood,) and the muscles 
and nerves consequently move in comparatively or altogether dry 
sheaths; which soon produces pain and inflammation: and even- 
tually, if not relieved, destroys the vitality of the sheaths altogether, 
and sets the limbs fast. In all my practice in rheumatism, I have 
acted on the principle of improving the blood, and have good reason 
to believe it a rational one, from the cures I have seen by treating it 
as only a disorder arising from impoverished blood and lowered 
vitality. I apply steam, calico and spougio bandages, and hot and cold 
baths, both large and small douches to the parts affected, but not 
with any expectation of curing imless, at the same time, I can get 
the tongue clean, and the stomach and bowels in good order, by the 
means I elsewhere prescribe. Eheumatism will never be cured while 
the tongue is red or furred, showing chronic inflammatory action 
in the mucous membrane lining the stomach, liver, and bowels. 

In rheumatism, the first essential point to attend to is the state 
of the stomach ; and to begin a strict system of dieting, discarding 
tobacco in any form, for this is the primary cause of the crippled 
state of thousands by the double power for mischief it contains in 
poisoning the blood, and lowering the vitality of the nervous system 
by its narcotic power ; then all ale, porter, wine, or spirits, which 
only increase the inflammatory action already so troublesome ; next, 
taking but little or no flesh meat until the tongue is in a nearly 
natural state: all condiments are bad in these cases, as pepper, 
mustard, or acids. The simple diet recommended in this book, with 
the hot soaping and hot and cold dripping sheets, fomenting pack, or 
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usual wet pack, each followed by tepid dripping sheet, or tepid 
«hallow, ana not by quite cold applications; spirit lamp, followed 
ij tepid dripping sheet; Hot water sitz bath. Pad before and 
behind, and feet in hot water, followed by tepid sponge over, op 
tepid dripping sheet. 

The application of^cold water to any rheumatic part will only 
increase the inflammation; cold water should not be applied until 
pain is gone, and then may be used to strengthen ; wear the wet 
body bandage night and day, taking care it is made warm by adding. 
a flannel wrapper. 

Por rheumatic fever, fomenting packs and common wet pack, 
steam bath, and tepid sheet, an'd once a day a hot and tepid dripping 
sheet, a spirit lamp and tepid sheet twice a weeic, a hot washing and 
soaping sitz, or hot sitz, with flannel pad before and behind, ana feet 
in hot mustard, fifteen minutes ; wet body bandage, with flannel 
wrapper over, night and day, the calico end of the bandage wrung 
out of tepid water every two hours and well washed; hot mustard 
foot and hand bath ten minutes. These are the applications we use ; 
they must be regulated by the strength of the patient, and the 
severity of the attack : free perspiration must be produced ; and if it 
is difficult, let the patient oe put in hot shallow ten minutes, and 
then have spirit lamp. The apparent lowness of the patient pro- 
duced by these sweating processes must not alarm. I have never 
known a case die, or be injured, or not entirely recover. If stimu- 
lants or flesh meat are given to keep up strength, the fever will 
inevitably return. Sleep in cotton socks wrung out of tepid wa»ter, 
and lamb's wool over. Bandage any parts affected with wet strips- 
of calico, well wrung out, with mackintosh and flannel over to keep in 
the heat. Spongio piline will keep warm when calico will not. The 
more the limbs are exercised while there is any rheumatism, the 
worse they will become : the muscles and nerves wanting vitality, and 
working in comparatively or altogether dry sheaths, gives great pain. 

Erom the theory I take for the most correct one, as to the cause 
of rheumatism, it will be very evident that blistering, which weakens 
the system, and heating lonons, which increase inflammation, but 
neither of which applications improve the quality of the blood, must 
be injurious ; and they will be found, in every case, to be so. I have 
had scores of cases wnich have been seriously injured by these appli- 
cations, and by them some have been made cripples for life. , 

Ehbttmatio Pbveb.— This spring (1858) I was in Derby, and 
was requested te see a man in bed with rheumatic fever, age 2&, I 
found the man entirely prostrated, unable to rise out of bed, joints 
fiwollen, fuid in great pain. T^e attack had been brought on by 
cold, indigestion, and overwork. 

His docter had given him strong aperients, in hopes of expelling 
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the disorder, but this caused diarrhoBa and increased inflammatory 
action of the mucous membrane in the stomach and bowels, and so 
lowering the yitalitj of the whole frame, that the strong medicine 
given to cause perspiration was entirely ineffectuaL In this helpless, 
miserable state, I had the man wrappea in blankets, and removed by 
train to my free hospital, Lea MiUs, sufferm^ acutely during the 
journey. Soon as he arrived he was put to bed, and had a littte tea 
and bread and butter, and in half an hour a fomenting pack for one 
hour, foUowed b^ a hot soap over and tepid n>onging. This com- 
forting, stimulating, yet soothing process gave immediate relief from 
pain, and produced free perspiration, which the doctor's utmost 
efforts for the previous fortnight had failed to accomplish ; a half 
chest spongio compress and a wet calico body bandage, with flannel 
wrapper over, were applied ; then the legs and arms bandaged with 
wet calico strips ana flannel, &c., as Kp. 214 on list, and mustard 
plasters to feet, as No. 158 ; the man slept, and in the morning 
was greatly relieved. He had then hot soap over, and tepid sponge 
over, and rewetted and replaced the bandages; forenoon, another 
fomenting pack, No. 47, for three-quarters of an hour, and tepid 
«ponge over; afternoon, sponge over and replace ban^ges; eight 
o'clock, hot mustard leg bath and wipe over with sponge squeezed 
•out of tepid, and replace bandages. Next day same, only omitting 
foment pack, as perspiration was freely at work night and day for 
«everal days. Treatment after, light and gradually colder, until he 
•could stand and have hot and cold dripping sheets and sitz baths 
and spinal rubbing, 65 degrees, then cold, and cold shallows and 
<ioacbe. In three weeks the man was thoroughly well, and fourteen 
pounds heavier than when he came, and has since experienced no 
return of his pains ; the swollen joints soon got to their natural 
state. This patient had no stimuhuits, and no medicine of any kind, 
and no flesh meat the first week. 

The gross ignorance of the nature and constitution of the human 
frame, shown in first <' opening" the man's bowels, is marvellous: 
medical men are, however, brought up with certain fixed rules for 
expelling disease, which rules were made into law long before the 
discoveries of the nature and function of the nutritive nervous system, 
and no facts showing the desperate mischief and oven ruin to the con- 
stitution by following those rules will stop such practice. " Olearing 
ihe bowels,** just as they would clear a sewer, without the slightest re- 
gard to the difference betwixt living tubes lined with mucous mem- 
brane, nerves, delicate absorbents, and minute blood-vessels, and clay 
pipes ; this method is still the law. " MaJdng the howeU act^^ whether 
nature requires evacuation or not, — something must be forced out ; and 
80 it is often, and indeed always, with purgatives, that the deUcate 
mucous lining of the bowels is more or less forced out with the 
x^ntents. The mischief purgative medicine causes will be very soon 
apparent, when it is seen that the mucous membrane lining of tho 
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bowels protects the thousands of absorbents which take up the 
nutriment out of the digested food passing through them. " Clearing 
ilie towels ^^ stops these absorbents in their legitimate office, and 
forces them to absorb the purgative medicine, instead of the proper 
aliment for the blood ; the doctor's physic is carried into the whole 
circulation, and besides scouring the bowels, produces inflammatory 
action of the mucous membrane, and mischief the doctor cannot 
follow in other parts of the body. The difference betwixt com- 
forting the body by our harmless applications drawing away th© 
poison pent up by the dry skin, and that of lowering and punishing 
the delicate internal structure, was strikingly shown in this case. 
Tet the same doctor goes on with the same practice, and I have at 
this moment two free hospital patients from under the same doctor's 
hands getting well, and for which cases he could do nothing. I 
could give a good number of cases of rheumatic fever cured by our 
applications ; in no case have we failed to cure, and in a short time ; 
and, above all, the disorder is thoroughly expelled from the frame, 
and so saving the patient from heart affection, which is very com- 
monly the consequence of rheumatic fever ; and if the patient under 
allopathic treatment escapes this, he is always left with aches and 
pains more or less, and weakness in some part, which is never cured 
by medicine. 

ANOTHER CASE OF RHEUMATIC EEVER.— A case 9f rheumatic fever 
was cured by the following treatment. On rising, a fomenting pack followed 
by a dripping sheet or shallow hath, at first not quite cold, say 65 degrees, 
forenoon, a vapour bath for ten minutes, and a drippmg sheet after nearly cold ; 
three o'clock a wet pack for one honr, followed by dripping sheet as above. The 
fever generally returns about night, and if this be the case, ^ve another wet 
pack of half an hour from seven to eight o'clock. Wet a napMn in cold water, 
and wear it round the head niffht and day, frequently renewed in cold water. 
Shallow baths are better than anp^og sheets, where they can be had, rubbing 
the body well while in the bath. Wear a wet body banda^ night and day ; 
diet as m former case, omitting flesh-meat if the fever be high, l^o stimuLmt 
of any kind nor medicine to be taken. We have never found this treatment 
fail in soon effecting a cure, repeated daily until the fever is subdued, and the& 
fewer baths are needed. 

I have had cases removed to my free hospital in a cart, in ih^ 
middle of winter, on straw, with a blanket or two to cover them, and 
in three weeks have sent them home entirely restored to health. 
"We consider such cases the most simple and speedily cured of any 
we have ; allopathic doctors find them the most difficult of any of 
their cases, and never thoroughly cure them. I have recently had 
several severe cases of sciatica, and been very successful with them. 
If the patient is young, two or three months, and sometimes a 
shorter period, is sufficient for cure ; but if in middle life or older, the 
complaint is not so soon removed, yet even in these cases we suc- 
ceed. Nature must, however, have time to act, as there is never 
sciatica without derangement of the digestive organs, and often of 
long standing. 
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The following is the prescription I gave in one of these cases 5 
the general health must be the main point to attend to, and the 
complaint secondary, and only to comfort and soothe, and gently 
stimulate the limb :— On rising first morning, Nos. 13 and 28 ; second 
morning, No. 2 ; third, No. 30. First forenoon, No. 55 ; second. No. 
64 ; third, No. 46 ; fourth, No. 61. Afternoon, first day. No. 141 ; 
second, No. 143 ; third, No. 142 ; fourth, No. 143. 195, 165, 208, 
moderating the baths according to the age and strength of the 
patient. When crisis or rash comes out on the affected limb, tlieu 
keep cold water off the part, Nos. 148, 146, 35. The more severe the 
crisis is, the more the body will be purified, and the irritating matter 
taken out. Sciatica is a formidable complaint, and incurable by 
medicine; thousands are cripples for life by it, and six or even 
twelve months are well spent in the cure, rather than go halting and 
suffering the remainder of existence ; very often the inflammation of 
the sciatic nerve so affects the muscles and ligaments of the hip- 
joint, that dislocation takes place, and then restoration is impossible 
by any means. The intimate connexion of the sciatic nerve with 
the spinal marrow is the reason of the inflammation of this nerve 
being of so much more consequence than other nerves more distant 
from the nervous centres. 

CASE OF SCIATICA. — A gentleman engaged in farming, and 
fond of field sports, had, from indigestion and often keeping his 
wet clothes on, an attack of sciatica, or inflammation of the sciatic 
nerve, which, as seen in the engraving, takes its rise in the hip and 
runs down the back of the leg to the heel. The attack was sudden 
and severe, causing intense pain, and almost incapacitating him from 
walking. The doctor was sent for ; he applied the routine practice, 
which, as I have shown, is not a jot improved upon in principle since 
the case I name of the Earl of Derby, in a.d. 1594 ; and notwith- 
standing the wonderful discoveries of the nature and action of the 
human frame, it is still war to the knife with the poor body, and a 
war in which many times more than were destroyed in the Crimean 
war are killed, wounded, and missing every year. After giving 
calomel internally, and heating lotions externally, for a few weeks, 
the patient not getting better (as there was not the least probability 
would be the case with such barbarous, ignorant plans), both patient 
and doctor were brought to a stand to know what course to take 
next. The gentleman was only twenty-six years of age, and it was 
sad to see the prospect of being crippled for life, as the doctor well 
knew would be the case unless more life could be got into the limb, 
and so he said to the patient, ""We must take some stronger 
measures, and try blistering,'* which the patient was very unwilling 
to submit to : however, his surgeon told him that it was his only 
resource. Now mark, the faculty proclaim that the life of the body 
consists in this vis vitsB, or power of life in the nervous system, or 
the nerves of nutrition, and, as Dr. Hooper says, whatever lowers 
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this, lowers the vitality of every organ. But in this case, as in all 
their practice, they make no scruple in setting this doctrine at 
defiance. The surgeon laid a powerful blister on the leg, and soon 
as it rose all use was gone out of the limb, and the patient could not 
move it an inch ! The first blister not " succeeding," the surgeon 
wished to try another, but the patient refused to submit, and well 
for him that he did, for in all probability had he tried another, the life 
would have been effectually expelled from the part. A few weeks after 
this he heard of my Establishment, wrote to me, and I advised him 
to come immediately. I told him he would have to wait while we . 
got nutrition into the limb, before he could use it. For six weeks 
we were attending to improving his general health by our comforting 
baths, by withdrawing all stimulants, and allowing little or no flesh 
meat. He had been prescribed "good living" and bitter ale; we 
thought he had too much, or quite enough, inflammatory action in 
his blood, and accordingly prescribed good "living" in the form of 
our nourishing food, and water to drink, which gives real nutrition. 
At the end of six weeks his bodily health had greatly improved, and 
he had gained weight ; but the pain in his leg was almost as severe 
as before, and he was unable at all times to leave the sofe. He said, 
" You have done your best, you have been very kind, but I must 
give it up as a hopeless case." I told him I yet had not the least 
doubt of his perfect recovery, and begged of him to have as much 
patience with our system as he had with the doctors, and especially 
when we had proved to him that his &ame was recovering. I said, 
if you leave now and give up the treatment, you will be a cripple for 
life. He stayed a fortnight longer, when sjrmptoms of crisis began 
in the limb, and then I knew relief was speedily at hand. He returned 
home, as his business required him ; but he promised me he would 
employ one of his servants to give him the treatment I prescribed, 
and persevere in the same course as far as he could. He did so, and 
very shortly was entirely cured, and has ever since (now two years 
ago) been quite sound, and his general health established. He has 
escaped being a cripple, and, moreover, has got important knowledge 
for life. 

SCIATICA, or rheumatism in the sciatic nerve, which takes its 
rise in the hip, and runs down the back of the thigh and leg to the 
foot.* Great numbers are cripples from this cause, and not a few 
have been made so by the imnatural methods used by surgeons for 
their cure. Nothing but restoring the nutritive powers by baths 
and packing can ever restore life and power to the limb ; and 
bb'stering, lotions, or scarifying only aggravate the disease and 
increase the inflammation ; and not unfrequently causes thickening 
of the cartilage in the thigh joint, and thrusts the bone out of the 
cup, putting the limb what is called, out of joint, — never to be got in 
again. • g^g engraving, page 417. 
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SCIATICA, AND SCIATICA LEG CASES.— These cases are 
very necessary in severe or chronic sciatica, and of use in alL The 
severe pain striking downwards from the hip to the knee or ankle is 
only to be removed by renewed vitality and warmth to the part ; 
and as it is impossible to bandage the part as in other cases of 
rheumatic affection, we have adopted cases made like the two halves 
of a pair of drawers, but separate, and to tie round the waist, the 
case to come down nearly to the ankle, using only to the leg affected, 
if not both affected. To be made of thin macintosh or oiled silk, 
lined with flannel, quilted, and made to £t round the hip, and to the 
leg, the flannel slightly damped, but not wet : the object is to produce 
■a moist warmth, but it must be warm. Another very superior, but 
more expensive, is waterproofed swansdown calico alone. If the leg 
case does not produce warmth, put on some flannel strips round the 
leg imder the case, and if any one part is veiy painful, spongio piline 
damped on the spot under tho case, or fastened to the case inside. 
All wrappings must be made to fit, to prevent the air getting to the 
part, as ccmstant warmth is necessary for cure. Vary the appHcations 
as Bath last 153^, 214, 220. As to general treatment and diet, see 
Index. There is always great want of vitality before sciatica comes 
on, and in the course of the ailmait abstinence from stimulants, 
tobacco, coffee, is requisite. Diet, 210. Baths most used, 70, 52, 59, 
47, once or twice a week ; 89 using suds and sitting in as long as 
comfortable; wrapping leg up same time in warm pads, 141, 143, 
140, 186, 163, with 172 or 169. The less exercise the better, till all 
pain is gona The foot of the leg affected is generally cold, showing 
want of circulation, and must be kept warm by 153, 153 A, 195, and 
hot mustard foot-baths. Afler any treatment, a good deal of gentle 
dry rubbing .^th hand, nsing also dry mustard, chillies, or glycerine, 
or dry hand alone. Friction must nev«r cause pain. After pain is 
subdued, continue wrappings on for a considerable time : if crisis 
comes on, use crisis treatment. (See Index.) 




CASE OF SCIATICA AND RHEUMATIC FEVER.— A 
labourer, about twenty-six years of age, of sound constitution, from 
exposure to hardships, and keeping on his wet clothes, was attacked 
with sciatica in the right hip. He applied to a surgeon, who not 
only gave him advice and medicine free, but gave him money for 
food; and doctors do such kindnesses more frequently than the public 
know of. The tongue showing a bad state of the stomach and liver, 
and the bowels being constipated, alterative medicines were given, 
And good diet prescribed. This plan, however, only aggravated the 
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evil, as purging the bowels gave no nutrition. The man leaving off 
inediciue, and the summer weatlier coming on, got better, but not 
well. He went to harvest work, got soaked with rain one day, slept 
in a barn at night, and next morning found himself too stiff to work 
at all, and with excruciating pains in his limbs, he was removed 
home to a town a few miles off. The doctor was now employed by 
the parish, and pronounced it rheumatic fever. Physic alone was 
the only remedy attempted, except a pint of porter per dajr, with 
flesh meat, which was, of course, adding fuel to the fire of inflam- 
matory action, already so intensely burning through the poor fellow's 
muscles and joints. Morphia was given to ease him and give sleep. 
He was told to keep his bowels open by the medicine prescribed, if 
they did not move freely every day. Such treatment, being diame* 
trically opposed to the fundamental principles of the life and health 
of the body, soon set the doctor fast to know what course next to 
adopt. He recommended him to the County Infirmary, and a noble- 
man gave him an in-patient's admission ticket. Here the man was 
put to bed, and kept there during three weeks. He was freely 
purged with medicine, sometimes the bowels operating two or three 
times a day for the first month. A hot water bath was ordered twice 
a week ; the man had one, but was so prostrated with it that he told 
them he should die if he had another, as he could not now stand at 
all unsupported, so this was given up. After he came out of the 
Lot bath, he was wrapped in blankets, and put to bed, and the per- 
spiration was so profuse that the man said a can-full of water might 
have been emptied into the bed. Doctors have, it seems, yet to learn 
how Hippocrates, the great founder of their order, many hundred 
years since, stopped excessive perspiration, when enough had been 
produced, by washing the body in cold water. Had one of our 
tepid shallow baths, or tepid dripping sheets, been given after the 
hot bath, the man would have reaped great benefit, instead of the 
injury he received by such excessive sweating in so weakened a 
frame. Chronic inflammation commenced in the eyes, and so 
severe was it in one, that the doctor said he feared it would result 
in the loss of sight. This was entirely caused by the weakness of 
the frame. The object in allopathic treatment really appears to be 
to get all the life out by sweating and purgatives, under the idea 
of purifying the system, but the body dissolves under such cleans- 
ing. An M.D. and the house surgeon assiduously attended the 
man. The physician told the man that unless he got better soon, 
he must, according to the rules of the institution, discharge him as 
incurable. The man replied he could not help it, and must sub- 
mit. One more plan was tried by way of rousing worn-out nature, 
and drawing inflammations out, and that was a Targe blister right 
across the bottom of his back ; it rose well, discharged well, but, aa 
in the Earl of Derby's case 200 years ago (Page 227), still, myste- 
riously to the doctor, it did no good, nor was it likely to do. 
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Now let it be remarked, that all this is the usual routine treat* 
ment for such cases, rich or poor ; for the man had been undev 
two eminent surgeons for months before he went to the Infirmarv, 
and at the Infirmary he had attention and advice equal to any m 
the land, by surgeons and physicians too, and the best diet, warm 
rooms, and hourly attention ; in fact, such that is not to be had at 
the ordinary homes even of those who can afford to pay physicians. 
The case was a failure, given up as hopeless. Not one plan had 
been tried in accordance with nature's laws of nutrition; all had 
been forcing her to act ; attempting by compulsion to eject the in- 
flammatory action, without regarding nature's complaint of the gross 
usage administered to the wonderfully delicate complicated structure^ 
of the body. 

Tlie man was advised by one of the surgeons to get to my free 
hospital. He applied ; I happened to have a vacancy, and he was at 
once removed from the Infirmary bed to my hospital, with difl&culty 
and much suffering ; a perfect skeleton, and in intense pain. We 
began by appealing to the stomach and bowels with hot fomenta- 
tion; then washed the body over with hot soap and water; then 
gave a tepid wash, drying with a sheet, and put on a wet body 
bandage and spinal compress ; then packed the limbs in strips of wet 
calico, with dry over, then covering up with mackintosh and flannel. 
In twenty-four hours the man felt considerable relief; his natural 
feelings told him he had got on a new and more comfortable track. 
Soon he slept well, without narcotics, which had been given freely 
before; and thus, after three weeks* treatment, he was free from 
pain ; the severe inflammation in the eyes soon getting well, as the 
tone of the stomach improved ; and at the end of that time he walked 
to and from the hospital, up and down a high flight of steps, alone, 
to join our morning service ; his appetite became good, and the 
bowels acting naturally, and only requiring time to become a strong 
man again. He gained weight and strength every day. He had not 
a grain of physic, nor a drop of mixture, except what our cook made 
in the shape of porridge, pudding, Ac, and only water and milk, 
and weak black tea to drink. I could point to scores of such 
cases, now well, and some of them the servants of wealthy people,, 
who, nevertheless, decline to countenance hydropathic practice. 
The very great gratification, however, in being instrumental in the 
restoration of our fellow-creatures to health, and imparting spiritual 
consolation at the same time, fuUy repays us for any worldly sacri- 
fices : the possession of millions of money could not be put in com- 
parison with it. 

Directions for chronic rJietmuitismj or where the Joints are set 
fast, and yet there is no pain or inflammation, — Keep spongio piline 
on the parts affected, damped with tepid water ; or if this cannot be- 
procured, wrap the joints up in new flannel, and three or four times 
a day remove this, and have the parts rubbed with cold water audi 
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the hand for three minutes at a time ; and where the skin can bear 
it, put a little mustard in the water, and rub with that. If the 
patient be strong enough, let the limbs be put under a tap or spout 
lor one minute, and then have them well dry rubbed with the hand 
till warm; or give a little dry mustard and hand rubbing, Por 
general treatment^ see cases in this book ; use also 148, 149. 

Directions for rJiewnatio cases, where there is inflammation and 
pain in the joints, — Steam them over boiling water for twenty- 
minutes three times a day, and sponge with tepid or cold water 
afterwards ; and keep them packed with calico strips (see list, No. 
214). When you cannot get steam, foment, as in list 144 ; also 
fomentation pack, No. 46, to the whole body twice a week would 
be highly serviceable; also spinal slapping occasionally, or hot 
mustard baths to the limbs for ten mmutes, with a tepid wash 
•after. Regularly morning and night have the whule body sponged 
over with tepid water, and regularly wear the body bandage, with 
flannel over it, if cold. 

LTJMBA0O (from Lumbus, the loin). A rheumatic affection of the 
muscles about the loins. The Hydropathic treatment is exactly the 
same in principle as for rheumatism in other parts. A patient, age 
^bout 55, rather stout, general good health, but with a dyspeptic 
tongue, from want of the daily application of water to the skin and 
whole body, and not using the wet body bandage for constipation, 
but taking a little physic instead, from extra over-exertion, and the 
stomach of course participating in the derangement of the system, was 
suddenly seized with severe lumbago pains ; he wrote to me for 
advice, and, after a little relief at home, came to my establishment. I 
treated the case first for derangement of the digestive organs, 
endeavouring to soothe the pains in the back by our fomenting pads 
and hot can, which soon gave some relief; but until the stomach can 
be put right, the pains will not be got rid of, as it is simply mucous 
inflammation, which nature, true to the self-preserving principles of 
the frame, endeavours to throw off from the vital organs on to those 
parts which do not interfere with existence. Treatment first in the 
morning : — ^Nos. '93 or 9 ; put on a large piece of spongio piline, 
sprinkled with hot water, over the loins, where the pain is, and over 
tliat No. 163 or, if no spongio at hand, No. 168 ; remain in bed till 
the pains^re relieved. At 11 o'clock, have large mustard plaister over 
the loins, as long as it can be borne ; wipe it off with dry cloths, and 
then have No. 141 ; and at 4 in the afternoon, have 93. 19, 
keeping on the leg bandages, with plenty of flannel over, all night, 
mustard plaisters to the feet, one and a half inches broad, and 
bound on with dry calico bandage and flannel. No flesh meat, or 
any stimulants or coffee, but little food, and that of a simple kind. 
The following morning, if pain is yet severe, repeat the previous 
day's proceedings, and remain in bed ; but if it is abated, begin at 
"7 o'clock with 9 or 19, and keep on only the spongio and body ban- 
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dage^ rubbing the loins every time previous to putting on the 
spongio with hand and tepid water one or two minutes ; at 11 o'clock » 
Ko. 144, and do not disturb the bodj more until 9 o'clock at nighty 
unless the pain is severe, when, if that is the case, put on dry hot 
fomenting pad over loins, and one in front, and dry hot fomenting can 
for one hour or longer ; afterwards rub the part with hand and tepid 
mustard and water, then sprinkle the spongio with hot water; replace 
it and the body bandage wrung out of tepid water. 

"When the pain is relieved, rise and sit in easy-chair ; but the less^ 
the back is used, the sooner the inflammatory attack will subside. 
After the first two days, and if the attack is subsiding, have No.lQ;^ 
keeping on spongio and body bandage for a week or more ; and when 
leaving it off, have dry flannel or, what is better, No. 168. The part 
will be very susceptible to cold for a considerable time. If any 
return of the complaint, use No. 64, and the bandages and spongio 
No, 163, wrung out of hot water, and a flannel wrapper over it, night 
and day, will soonest get the stomach and bowels in order after the 
first severity of pain is over. After the attack has subsided a week, 
get to No. 2 twice a day, No. 51 once a week, No. 39 once a week ; 
then go on ordinary home treatment. No. 163 should be worn for 
several weeks, or until crisis is out and partly over. The complaint 
must be treated as a stomach disorder, and live accordingly ; after 
meals. No. 76 or 77 is useful ; No. 59 is useful, instead of fomentation, 
after the first day or two, and may be repeated several times in the 
week, if the person is at all stout. 

ALLOPATHIC TEEATMENT OF EHEUMATISM.— It may 
not be uninteresting or iminstructive to give some extracts from the 
standard authorities of the day as to the opinion of the medical 
profession, both of their idea of the nature and causes of rheu- 
matism and their mode of attempting cure. The same distinguishing 
line of action, it will be seen, is adopted as in all their attempts to 
restore failing or fallen nature; — strong purgatives, calomel, &c., 
bleeding, blistering, burning with moxa (see article on this in index) , 
seton, issues, opium, &c., " cupping, blistering, and active purgatives 
long and steadily contintied^* {Hooper)', and when the continued 
effects of such means shows the natural result on the sinking frame, 
then ^^ stimulants and tonic medicines " are tried for a time, to be suc- 
ceeded by the previous plans. In all cases of chronic rheumatism, 
says the article, stiffm ss of the joints is to be dreaded ; and so recom- 
mends exercise, l^is has made permanent cripples of tJiousands; for all 
experience proves, that the more a rheumatic joint is used, thestiffer it 
becomes, and the more painful ; nevertheless such advice is still given, 
and being by the profession followed, until regret comes too late. 
Hooper in another place says, that '' JRheumatism is aggravated by 
motion " / " In all cases pain is, if possible, to be relieved, and 
generally opium will be found the only effectual remedyJ* Now 
opium can stupify, but not give renewed vitality, and it does. 
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infinite mischief elsewhere, according to their o^vn showing. We 
remove pain by our fomentings, bandages, &c., bring out the inflam- 
jiiation on to the surface, not by burning with moza, &c., but simply 
by causing more vitality in the part ; and this will always throw off 
morbid or inflammatory matter, at the same time relieving the 
«tomach, not poisoning it with ^^full and free doses of calomel" fol- 
lowed by black draught, scouring the poor bowels and the liver. 
Where are Sir Charles Bell's and Dr. HalPs discoveries recognised 
in all this ? Where is the vis vit© or power of life regarded ? The body 
might be some automaton machine, that required polishing, cleaning, 
4ind patching ; and not muscle, mucous membrane, glands, and the 
curious variety of tissues, &c., all acting and existing by the unde- 
finable yet undeniably existing nervous fluid or electricity, which the 
same practitioners show us holds all the gas, and water, and silica, 
^)id salts composing the body in its form and gives it life. 

Hooper's Medical Dictionary, a modern standard work, states : — 

"EHEUMATISM (from the Greek, I am afflicted witb defluxions) is 
an affection of the extremities and external coverings of the hnman body, 
occnpying the muscular, tendinous, and fibrous textures, and characterisea 
by pam, stifi&iess, and swellinff of a joint, with or without fever, according 
to the violence of the disoraer. In common Hfe, a threefold distinction 
•is made, viz., into the true rheumatism, the rheumatic gout, and the rheumatic 
fever. The two latter alone merit the title of itdammatiotis^ but there is 
obviously a close analogy in the pathology of all these aliections. In their 
svmptoms and mode of treatment, however, sufficient difference exists to entitle 
tiicm to separate examination. It is certainly a curious circumstance, con- 
sidering the frequency of this complaint, that there should still be so much 
obscurity in regard to several of the fundamental doctrines connected with 
rheumatic inflammation. This may be partly explained, perhaps, from its being 
a disease of so Httle danger, as never to have received any elucioation from the 
labours of the morbid anatomist. 

** Acute rheumatism, — ^We shall begin by the consideration of that highest grade 
•of rheumatism, called the rheumatic fever, the acute rheumatism of nosologists, 
a painful and severe disease, thus characterised. It is ushered in by a sudden 
attack of rigors, followed by the usual symptoms of pyrexia, and is particularly 
distinguished by the great pain and swelhng which affect one or more joints, 
-coupled with an utter inability to move them, and very commonly with con- 
siderable redness. The affected joints are acutely tender to the touch. The 
pains are aggravated towards mght, and for the most part, at all times, by 
external heat. The swelling, except in certain cases hereafter to be specmed, 
does not take the form of the joint, but is diffused over the cellular membrane 
in its neighbourhood. Several joints are commonly affected at the same time; 
bul one of the most singular phenomena of rheumatic inflammation is the strong 
tendency which it exhibits to shift its situation; to abate in one or two joints, 
•often very suddenly, and to become as suddenly violent in another and a custaiit 
-part. 

" The accompanying fever presents several imp9rtant peculiarities. The pulse 
seldom exceeds 100 or 110 in the minute ; but instead of the hardness which 
'Characterises inflammatory fever, it is fuD, soft, and as it were round. The 
skin, instead of being hot, harsh, and dry, is commonly in a state of profuse 
perspiration ; and a remarkable acid odour of its secretions may be noticed. The 
tongue is always deeply loaded. The papillas appear elongated, and covered 
with a thick and abundant mucus. The functions of the brain arc in a peculiar 
.manner exempt. Headache is seldom present in any form of rheumatic inflam- 
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nation, acute or chronic; and delirium is almost unknown. There is great 
thirst, out rarely any nausea or Tomiting. The bowels aie costive, though easily 
made to move. There is a sallowness in the aspect, and a peculiar expression of 
the countenance, sufficiently distinct from that of common febrile anxiety. 

" Terminations^ — Different as are the local and constitutional symptoms from 
those of other phleffmasise, the tenninations of rheumatio inflammation are no 
less peculiar. The local inflammation may run high, but it never proceeds to 
suppuration. It is seldom, indeed, that any permanent injury is oone to the 
joints; for if effusions of a transparent gelatinous fluid mto or around the 
sheaths of tendons and the capsular ligaments take place, they are commonly 
dbsOTbed in a short lime. The most important consideration, in this view of the 
subject, is the disposition which exists, in a state of acute rheumatism, to aii 
affection of some mtemal organ by metastasis {translation to t/ie heart, ^c), or 
i^her b^ extension of inflammation ; for it is not often that the joints are relieved 
when this event takes place. Tke orcfan chiefly liable to be so (mectedis the heart, 
and its investing membrane, the pericardium, and it is from this occurrence alone 
that any danger in the progress ojthe disease is to be apprehended. The symptoms 
that result are those ahready described when treating of pericarditis. It was 
then remarked, that the circumstances which occasion this extension of rheu- 
matic inflammation to an internal organ have never yet been satisfactorily 
determined." 

Lowering the vitality of the nervous system by drugs, blisters, 

<&c., often determines the inflammatory action to the great muscles 

•of the heart. I have had many patients who have been thus aflfected, 

after allopathic treatment of rheumatic fever. This is never the case 

with our mode of treatment. 

*^ Recurrence of rheumatic fever, — No disease is more liable to relapse on sliglit 
occasions than acute rheumatism. Gomg out a little too early in the open air, 
too much exercise of a particular joint, or an excess in diet, have frequently 
brought it back in idl its former violence. Acute rlieuraatism is characterisea 
also by a tendency to recurrence after a long interval. Those who liave once 
suffered from an attack of the disease should therefore be particularly careful 
to avoid what we shall point out as its exciting causes, or to obviate them bv 
proper attention to clotniag. Kheumatism is certainly the most tedious of all 
the acute inflammations. In many cases it appears to run a defined course, 
which does not admit of being shortened bv any process of treatment, and in a 
certain length of time to wear itself out. This is seldom less than a month, or 
longer than six weeks. Timt the acute sometimes ^ terminates in a state of chronic 
rheumatism J cannot be doubted; but, instead of bemg a frequent occurrence, as is 
often imagmed, this is in fact rare ; and though the recovery from genuine acute 
rheumatism is tedious, it is usually perfect." 

As to " running a defined course, which does not admit of being 
^shortened hy any process of treatmenty^ this is the case probably 
with drugs, but not with Hydropathy. A friend of mine, a surgeon, 
two years ago had rheumatic fever. He told me he never felt for such 
<;ases before, but could then. He lay for months unable to attend to 
his practice, and a year after had still some aches and pains. I told him 
he had not got the disease entirely eradicated. Such a case we should 
Jiave cured in two or three weeks, and thoroughly, as we have often 
proved. Then follows the Allopathic remedies. — 

" Treatment, — ^If an opuiion were formed from the various and even opposite 
iiiodes of treatment which have been recommended in the common acute 
rheumatism, not upon theoretical grounds, but after ample and successful ex- 
perience, it might rationally be supposed that the disease occurs in tlie most 
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strength, violent vomiting and purging, a wiry and almost impercep- 
tible pulse, or * a state gutter and very alarming insensibility ; and 
in some constitutions these effects have followed /row the use ofevew 
a common dose. Now, I would ask, under these circumstances, how 
is it possible to find out the right quantity? for he says, terrible 
effects, destructive to life, may be followed by a common dose. The 
terrible effects of any dose of such dangerous stuff on the vitality of 
the nervous system must be evident to all. All here again is war 
against the body, with its marvellous delicate structure ; nothing com- 
forting to the frame, except brandy and usquebaugh (Irish for mad- 
water), and any indulgence in them must be paid for in more inflam-^ 
matory action. Dr. Cullen thinks warm bathing, burning with moxa, 
<&c., induce the inflammation to shift from one part to another, and 
repel the inflammation to some more important, and, consequently, 
more dangerous, parts ; while opium, though it affords relief in pre- 
sent paroxysms, occasions them to return with greater violence ; 'and 
therefore observes, by way of conclusion, " The common practice of 
committing the person to patience and flannel alone is established 
upon the best foundation" ! ! — a pretty conclusion to come to after 
all the directions Hooper gives for his bleeding, physicking, burning, 
poisoning applications, and the brandy, the Irish mad-water, &c. &c. \ 
Patience and flannel are, however, far more in accordance with the 
nature, mode of cure, and the office of the organic or nutritive 
nervous system discovered by Sir Charles Bell and Dr. Marshall Hall, 
the last thirty years. 

We look at the causes of the disease, and quite agree with Hooper 
and his brethren, that indigestion and a vitiated state of the blood 
and tissue, and the lymphatic system, &c., are the causes of the 
complaint. Next, how to withdraw these vitiated humours, and 
subdue inflammation. Pirst, we have the skin, with its millions of 
sudorific and sebaceous glands, — a very powerful apparatus to draw 
impure and vitiated matter out of the body. Hooper says, in this 
disease, the body is costive, and the urine pallid ; but to remedy this 
state, he never thinks of the powerful means in the skin to set these 
offices at liberty. "We can apply our wet sheets, and our fomenta^ 
tions, and our bandages, without running the least risk of bringing 
on " syncope, purging, and vomiting" or the " alarming state ofinsen" 
sihility" Hooper describes. "We modify the temperature of our 
appliances so as to give some tone to the system, but not to shock 
the nerves, — ^they are already in too suffering a state to have further 
torture ; then by keeping the air from the gouty part, and applying 
moist warmth, we soothe, and by our body bandages we stimulate the 
liver and bowels by comforting them, not by administering poisonous 
physic. We subdue the mucous inflammation in the stomach by our 
lazy pack, No. 60, or by 62, 69, 47, 163, we take care no matter 
goes into the stomachy to add inflammation to what already exists, 
— ^no " mad- water j" we equalize the circulation by our hot and cold 
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drippiDg sheets and our sitz baths, and the effect of drawing out 
morbid humours through the skin and absorbents is soon seen in the 
improved appetite for food and renewed vitality of the whole frame. 

Hooper says, " But our sheet anchor is opium, and it should he given 
freely and in union with some preparation of antimoni/, so as to act 
towards the surface generally, and thus restore to the living power its 
interrupted equilibrium,^* fiestoring living power, or nervous vitality, 
by a freo use of opium and antimony ! ! I need make no comment 
on such a desperate absurdity. GThe public heard a good deal of the 
loioering power of opium and antimony in Palmer's trial, the poisoner 
of Rugeley ; but never since physic was invented, of such purgatives 
and narcotics restoring living power. 

Case : — A gentleman, age 55, rather stout, came with gout in the 
right foot; had lived regularly and moderately, but of sedentary 
habits, spending all the day, but about an hour, indoors, with his 
mentid faculties exercised on the same subjects day by day and year 
by year; had periodical attacks for many years, but, from being 
moderate in eating and drinking, not of the most acute kind ; troubled 
with piles, the almost invariable consequence of a deranged liver. 
The following treatment ordered, on arrival, to be made more tonic 
as the disease subsided. 

On rising first day, hot and cold sheet, covering gouty foot, both 
from the cold water and the cold air before commencing ; after rub- 
bing dry, put on flannel and body bandage night and day, the flannel 
part well wrung out of tepid water ; dress, and then attend to gouty 
foot; first rub the foot between the hands with hot mustard and 
water for two minutes, then dry with cloth and hand, rub gently, 
and rub the instep and leg with both hands, rubbing upwards, and 
not downwards, for three minutes ; then wring a merino or lambs' 
wool sock out of tepid water, put it on the foot, and a strip of mack- 
intosh over, and over the mackintosh a lamb's- wool sock, and dry 
flannel, bandage the leg to the knee, then sitz No. 103. Second morn- 
ing, a G or 8 minutes' steamer and cold sheet, i&stead of hot and cold 
sheet, and then the other treatment as before. First forenoon, about 
11 o'clock, Nos. 62 and 103, foot not to be unpacked in any forenoon 
treatment; second forenoon, Nos. 103 and 121; third forenoon, 
NTos. 51 and 103 ; fourth, as second. Afternoon, 90, and treat gouty 
foot and leg as on rising, then leave packing on till morning treat- 
ment ; diet, 208. No. 77 important, also - 168 and 177 when 
crisis comes out on gouty part, then use 145 or 147. No. 200 
sitting ; walk as little as you can help, and have legs in horizontal 
position, or the gouty one at least, 

ScBOFULA Cases.— Where there are | newing the wet leather whenever at all 



any affected parts which can be im- 
mersed, attend to 148, patting a little 
meal into it, and do it from two to three 
hoars at a time; when not in treatment 
keep wet wash-leather all over part, 
and flannel bandages over, always re- 



dry. After the above process has re- 
moved the inflammation, then the No. 
118 once a day, alternate with 148, and 
gradually take the 118 alone twice 
a day. Give general constitutional 
treatment daring this local treatment. 
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Case op .Sciatica Kheuhatism in the Hip and Leg.— A 
patient, who has been under treatment for some time for sciatica, 
and has had crisis, but who could not stay long enough to have a 
cure effected, has requested advice for home treatment ; and I have 
given him the following. SGis age is 65 ; tall and stout ; has been a 
good deal exposed to the weather ; and has had indigestion for many 
years, shown by his white tongue and uneasiness of the stomach. 

Sciatica Oasb. — Gentleman, aged 65 in November. Home treatment. The 
following is not exactly what is best, but as muoh as will be convenient probably 
at home : — Two or three mornings per week, on rising, have tepid dripping sheet ; 
other mornings have soap over, and hot water sponging and dripping sheet nearly 
cold, or sponging nearly cold. Do all this as quick as you can ; and if severe 
weather, Imve a fire in the bedroom raked over night, and re-hghted before rising, 
to dress by. Steam bath twice per week, with the same. Ko. 98 will do as a 
substitute occasionally. Every day have sitz bath, 85 degrees, feet in hot, or hot 
pad well covered up ; and same time rub spine, and also rub stomach with hand 
and cold water ; and rub hip and leg with dry mustard after. When you can, 
have foot of the affected leg in hot mustard and water to ankle ; and have the 
leg and hip rubbed for five minutes with the same ; the bath-man using both 
hands. Then dry, and put on the sciatica leg-case, made of mackintosh, lined 
with flannel. Have the flannel part dry in the daytime, and sprinkled with tepid 
water to sleep in. Little or no flesh meat, no stimulants, and nothing not easy 
of digestion ; and not to take a full quantity of food at dinner, as when in health. 
"Wear wet body bandage every day, wetted only over bowels, and dry flannel 
wrapper only at night. Avoid much walking, until pain is gone ; arms and 
chest may be exercised sitting, without interfering with the hip. The complaint 
arises from indigestion, often of long standing ; and time and patient perseverance 
in these plans, I believe, alone will eradicate the disease. It is not, of course, so 
soon cured in advanced life as in younger persons ; but we have not failed in 
any case where a fair trial has been given. Good thick coat, vest, and trousers 
necessary ; and do not put on thinner clothes some days than others. Bipe or 
stewed pears suitable ; no apples uncooked, and few cooked ; no nuts, vralnuts, or 
dried fhiit ; or cakes, or plum pudding, or pastry. Breakfast on Scotch oatmeal 
porridge, egg, and brown bread and butter, and milk, and a little cold boiled 
bacon. Better without tea, except in the afternoon may take a Uttle weak black. 
No supper, nor anything after six or seven in the evening. 

Rheumatic Fever and Disease op the Heart. — ^The ordinary 
allopathic treatment of rheumatic fever rarely fails to leave disease 
or permanent functionary weakness of the heart Under our mild 
treatment, this is never the case. I have had a great number of 
cases who, after repeated attacks, were hopeless of ever regaining 
their health, and in all cases where actual organic disease of the heart 
had not been caused by physic, have got thoroughly sound. It is also 
notorious how liable patients under allopathic treatment are to a 
repeated return of the disorder, and this is a natural and certain, 
consequence of draining the body of the already deficient vitality. 
Our treatment thoroughly restores the frame, and prevents liability 
to a return of it, and we have never had the worst case in bed 
above a week. 
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Eabachb. — Use 135, or lay first one ear, then the other, in head bath, with 
Boap-suds, 95 degrees, five minutes; then apply the dressing, as in 151, to each 
ear ; repeat either of these remedies as often as pain requires. 

KsuBALGiA OB Tic. — This disease ts on the nerves, and where the most nests 
of nerves are, there the disease is principally felt, such as in the face and hrad, 
hips, thighs, and legs. Great attention should be paid to the teeth when it is in 
the face or head, and any decayed teeth removed ; then attend to No. 70, and 
whilst applying it, apply also 135 and 153 ; but instead of putting on 134 after 
135, well sponge the head and face witii tepid water, and wear the llanuel cap for 
a while. The numbers 122, 123, 126, 127, 137, 182, 216, will all be useM in 
addition to the above. Bad teeth have been the simple cause of tic of many ^ 
years' standing; and in many cises we have had, the removal of the bad teeth ^ 
has made a cure. In this and all nerve cases, fasting will accelerate cure, and 
taking a full quantity, of food increase the disorder. 

BiNGWOBH is a skin disease. Keep the parts affected damp by wearing a 
piece of wetted spongio piline over them, or wetted calico, spongio over; general 
treatment as follows : — On rising, have No. 13 ; and afterwards a shallow, 80 
degrees; or sponge over; or No. 14. Porenoon; well soap the head with hot 
soap and water, and then sponge, or pour over it tepid water. Afternoon, or 
bed-time: a gentle vapour bath, and tepid shallow ; or sponge over; or tepid 
dripping sheet after fbment pack. If the parts affected are well soaped over 
every tune the spongio is damped, will accelerate the cure. "Wear the wet body 
bandage No. 163, during the night, and a dry flannel during the day ; abstain 
from idl stimulants, and from flesh meat or coffee until well. 

Itch.— This troublesome disease is soonest cured by the application of sulphur 
ointment all over the body, and before it is renewed, have a thorough hot soap- 
ing with common yellow soap ; about two dressings are suflicient, and any 
druggist will supply the ointment : the disease is easily communicated by the 
living animalcuU, which burrow under the skin. When the itch is removed,^ 
-vapour baths, spirit lamp, a hot soaping shallow, will prevent a return; care 
should be taken to have any garments worn thoroughly purified. 

Headache, or heat in the head.— "Wash the head in very hot soap and water, 
then sponge with tepid water, and put on head bandage. No. 215 (in bath 
list) ; also 130, 131, good. 

Elbow Bath is very useful in any inflammatory action in the hand, arm, or 
shoulder. Put the elbow into a vessel about six inches deep, and keep it in five 
minutes at a time, and repeat four or five times during the day. If the inflamma- 
tion is in the arm, the water must be tepid ; if in the hand or shoulder, cold ; as 
it is not proper to put every inflamed -pirt in cold water. 

Nbbvoits Ibbitatiok peom bad habits, frequently contracted at school, and 
oonlinued afterwards, often making the frame a wreck before the individual is 
aware of the baneful consequence. In these cases there is often a great sensi- 
liveness to cold, and severe cold water treatment will fUrther irritate the nervous 
system. On rising, have sitz, 70 degrees, six minutes ; and, if convenient, have 
spinal rubbing while feet are in hot water, or on dry blanket, and then a hot 
chripping sheet, followed by a cold dripping sheet; but if this is not conve- 
nient, Imve the rax minutes 70 degrees sitz, and then tepid dripping sheet in 
winter, and cold in summer, or No. 95 ; after any discharge, wear body bandage 
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No, 163 during the day, or if that is not warm, use No. 169 or 173, with a drjr 
flannel bandage over. Thick clothing in winter and spring is necessary until 
the ner?es are strengthened; tight trousers injurious, also sitting on soft 
cushions ; much walking not advisable, carriage exercise better. Wear hair very 
short, at the back of the head especially, und sleep on hard pillow. No. 24 by a 
healthy man, very good, and No. 25 occasionally. All physio bad, either tonics 
or purgatives ; 163 will keep bowels right ; forenoon or noon, 70 degrees sita 
ten minutes, lowered to cold one minute, and hot mtistard hand and foot bath. 
No. 36J good, 131 J often as convenient, followed by 154, 65 degrees,is very good, 
or either separately. At bedtime, sitz 70 degrees, six or eight minutes, and 
sponge back of head ; all stimulants bad, and coflTee or tobacco. Very moderate 
flesh meat. No. 186, flannel damped, good ; No. 112, 114, 121, all good, also cold 
spouting bottom of spine ; No. 106, very serviceable. 16 good ; alio 18. 

Eye, inflammation of, — from some particles of sand or dust accidentally 
coming in contact. Use No. 131i, and whilst head is in the bath, foment the 
eye with hot water, and a flannel pad, often renewing the pad, to have it as 
hot as can be borne ; go on with this fifteen or twenty minutes, then No. 201 
Ave minutes, with feet in hot mustard and water; then a small piece of 
spongio piline wetted and put over the eye, and a handkerchief over to keep 
it on : repeat all this several times per day, till the inflammation is subdued. 
As soon as most of the inflammation is reduced, omit the piece of spongio on 
the eye, as it should be kept from the light as little as possible, and continue 
the other treatment till all inflammation is subdued; then 202 every day to 
6trenj;then the eye, or 205 ^ 

CONSUMPTION, DISEASE OF THE LUNGS.— This never 
takes place except there is first ^bat is commonly called a bad 
stomacn, or bad digestion. The lungs are intersected by thousands 
of minute air tubes, the interior surface of vrluch is calculated at 
30,000 square inclies. These tubes are also lined vi^ith minute air 
vessels, which make the body of the lungs almost a mass of these 
pipes and air vessels. The tissue or flesh lining the cavity in which 
they lie is of a very fine structure ; differing from the coarser fibre of 
the flesh, or what is more properly termed muscle, of the other parts 
of the body. Now it will easily be understood that where so much 
delicate machinery is at work, and of so fine a structure, the mate- 
rials must be good and refined to renew this structure ; which is every 
day wasting and being replaced by new formation, as in every other 
part of the body. Persons of M'eak digestion, or from poor or in- 
sufficient food, make of course impure blood. Out of this bad blood 
tlie fine si>nicture of the lungs has to be made ; nature applies it, 
tries it, and finds it unfit for the purpose, and then tries to expel this 
morbid useless matter from the lungs bv forming tubercles and 
abscesses, and so throwing it off, which ultimately destroy those liib- 
giving organs. The formation of abscesses and tubercles is an effort 
of nature to throw off disease ; and in thousands of cases a cure is 
effected by them. The parts of the lungs where these operations of 
nature have taken place are by them destroyed, but a cicatrix is 
formed where the disease has been : and which makes good the damage 
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bj cutting short the tubes around the seat of tubercle and abscess; 
but by this process the extent of the tubes and capacity of taking in 
air is diminished ; and such subjects in whom this has taken place will 
not have the power of lungs they had previously; nevertheless, 
thousands go through life with good health and live to an old age, 
who have thus had their lungs seriously diseased. Out of 150 bodies 
dissected in the Hospital at Paris, 125 showed that disease of the 
lungs had existed, were cured, and the persons had died from other 
causes. 

It is true many suffer from indigestion who escape disease of the 
lungs. Indigesnon brings on chronic inflammation of the mucous 
lining of the stomach, bowels, and liver ; this the system tries to 
throw off on to the non-vital parts of the body, as before noticed, in 
the form of boils, rash, shingles, abscess ; and many have been saved 
Irom death by a broken limb drawing the inflammatory action from 
the more vital parts. But when the system is no longer able to 
throw off this inflammatory matter outwardly on the body and limbs, 
the weakest vital organs then give way ; and the inflammatory action 
concentrates on the weakest parts, and serious disease sets in. Any 
who inherit constitutionally weak lungs are, of course, the most liable 
to consumption. Poor food, confinement in badly ventilated places, 
over- work, &c., bring on indigestion, fever, then cough ; and by the 
red tongue showing the mucous inflammation is extending to the air 
tubes. In the present state of medical knowledge and practice a 
fatal crisis is very often accelerated by the application of blisters, 
und preparation of cantharides, and as counter-irritants applied to 
the surface of the chest, which are taken up by the absorbents and 
carried into the blood, and to the already irritated and inflamed 
lungs; besides draining away vitality when the blisber "mc*." 
Good nourishing living is prescribed often without directions as to 
what is proper. Plesh-meat, and not unfrequently porter, ale, or 
wine, which only increase the inflammatory action, are often ordered. 
Actual disease once set in in cases of naturally weak lungs, ia 
rarely indeed removed by the unnatural methods adopted for 
cure. 

"Whenever the tongue is red and swollen, white, or furred, persons 
with weak lungs should immediately take precautions before disease 
-commences ; and the only precautions they can take, to be of use, is 
not physic, blisters, &c., but farinaceous and vegetable diet, good air, 
rest and mild applications of water treatment. Of homoeopathie 
i:emedies I can give no opinion from not having studied them ; and 
therefore I neither recommend nor condemn them. "When cough 
and expectoration have set in, the disease has commenced ; but gene- 
rally in such a form that with care and attention recovery may be 
expected. But if, in this stage, the lungs are exposed to severe cold, 
or to the influence of stimulating food or liquids, fuel is being sup- 
plied to the fire ; and the vis vitae, or power of life, is fairly or rather 
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un&irlj beaten down. In taking in the air each time we breathe, an 
average power equal to a pressure of 4 cwt. is exercised, and in dis« 
charging it to that of 3 cwt. Now when the air tubes are inflamed, 
the effect of this action to the lungs may be supposed ; and when we 
consider that the lungs cannot for one minute be at rest while life 
lasts, it is only a matter of astonishment their destruction is not far 
more rapid than we see to be the case. 

BEONCHITIS is very common, and persons with naturally 
strong lungs are often affected with it, and with them, by a little 
attention, the hacking short cou|;h may be got rid of. But this i» 
not so easily done by persons with weak lungs, for they are often 
unaware of the danger, in their case going on to actual disease of the 
lungs, or what is commonly termed consumption. 

The term bronchitis does not often alarm persons with weak lungs, 
from their supposing it is altogether different from consumption ^ 
they not being aware that bronchitis is inflammation of the air tubes 
which intersect the lungs; and which inflammation, if continued, 
produces mattery nature's remedy to throw off the inflammation 
when it cannot be thrown off otherwise. But if this suppuration of 
the air tubes of the lungs goes on, it is easily seen that the body of 
the lungs cannot long resist the influence of the morbid matter, and 
decomposition and change of the structure must be the consequence. 
Many physiological terms are very inapplicable and vague, but liaving 
long been in use and adopted in works on these subjects, it is not 
easy to change them. Consumption is a term generally understood,, 
and therefore I use it, although it does not give a deflnite idea of any 
particular disease. 

Bronchitis, or inflammation of the wind-pipe, the flrst large 
tube leading from the throat into the lungs, and of the air tubes^ 
branching from it, is very common, and may arise from a slight cold» 
&om loud and long speaking or singing, or &om the inflammatory 
state of the stomach. When it is omy in the upper part of the 
wind-pipe, a little care soon cures and restores the ciliated mem- 
brane which has been destroyed. This ciliated membrane* performs^ 
a very important office, it is on the surface of the lining of the wind- 
pipe, and in aU the bronchial tubes except the most minute termina- 
tions. I can compare it the most easily to a flne downy surface, 
and is spread in a mucous network over the parts. This flne 
hair-like process is continuaUy moving, and will show motion for 
hours when taken out of the body and put in warm mucilage. 
The office it performs is to keep the mucus, or slimy lining of the 
membrane, moving, so that the mucus does not stagnate, and 
become offensive to the delicate cellular tissue and nerves on which 
it rests ; for the very existence of the body depends on keeping all 
the material changed and renewed. 

Inflammation of the top of the windpipe displaces this cilia ; and 

* See engraving, page 357. 
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tiie mucus then not being moved away, as it becomes deteriorated, 
irritates the cellular tissue and nerves on which it rests, and an 
attempt is made by cough to do, what in health is accomplished by 
the cilia. This cilia on the top of the windpipe can be coughed up 
by a strong effort, and examined under a microscope. Now the 
eough which proceeds from the upper part of the windpipe can only 
be cured by the cilia being replaced ; and to this end packing the 
throat with a wet wrung-out cloth and flannel over night and day, or 
d^mp spongio in day-time, is the moi^ effectual method of drawing. 
out inflammation, and promoting a restoration of the parta Use 58. 
If irritation is great, we use a mustard plaister on the throat, and 
repeat it. This, being a simple vegetable substance, can never do 
any harm. J£ the slight bronchial affection is neglected, the irrita- 
tion and inflammation creep down the tubes into the lungs, and then 
become serious. I once had a serious attack from over-fatigue and 
Sabbath services in my tent and in the open air. I expectorated a 
pint of matter in the twenty-four hours, the attack having gone on 
irom acute, to chronic bronchitis, and unless this had been stopped, 
disease of ihe body of the lungs must soon have taken place. The 
remedy I used was to keep the throat red with mustard plaister ; 
packing the throat at night with wrung-out napkin and flannel over, 
fmd washing the throat and chest with tepid water on rising. I wore 
a haL&chest spongio compress with collar, and a calico- and mackin- 
tosh ^inal compress night and day, damping them twice a day; 
wearing body bandage from rising to noon only. On rising I had a 
soaping and wash over with water neariy cold, standing in hot water. 
In the forenoon a fomentation for twenty minutes, not very hot, 
wiping chest after with wrung-out towel. In the afternoon a sitz. 
bath 70 deg. for ten minutes, having feet in 105 deg. mustard and 
water. A towel body pack every other day, instead of fomentation. 
This continued for ten days, and then I reduced the bathing, but 
still continuing chest and spinal compress until cough was entirely 
gone. I found it necessary to go to the heights of Malvern for 
change of air. Our private residence is low, and in the midst of large 
woods ; and as I could not attend to the duties of my own establii^- 
ment, it was better to be away, as perfect rest was necessary. I 
abstained from flesh meat and all stimulants ; and, with the blessing 
of Qrod, I was well in three weeks after I left home, formerly I had 
these attacks, and the weakening effects of blistering and physic kept 
me in a weak state for a considerable time. 

If the attack is in cold weather, it is necessary either to go to fk 
warm climate — as Torquay or Penzance — or to keep in doors, wearing 
a respirator if at all exposed to the cold air, even in the passages, as 
cold air will of course irritate the parts. The bedroom should bo- 
aired y and I found sleeping in the respirator very beneficial. When 
bronchial inflammation nas gone on, from discharging light-coloured, 
whitish matter, to dark or green, and slimy slough, sometimes^ 
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streaked with blood, then the disease has attacked the body of the 
lun^s, and is called pulmonary consumption. 

CHEONIC PULMONABT CONSUMPTION.— When this 
has taken place, and the body of the lungs are suppurating, or 
tubercles forming, we use simply the half-chest spongio and spinal 
compress, as above; soaping the body over every morning with 
^arm soap and water, and then giving a tepid wash down, standing in 
warm water. But if the disease is advanced, then, without rising 
out of bed, the upper half of the body is wiped over with a towel 
.perfectly wrung out of tepid water ; then, covering the upper part^ 
have the same application to the lower part; soaping first is very 
necessary where there is perspiration. We have had some appa- 
rently hopeless cases of consumption which have entirely recovered ; 
and in all cases our treatment will give relief and prolong life. 
^Consumption takes place &om various causes, and the remedies must 
be applied accordingly. Very frequently it is produced by a single 
exposure to cold, or going from a heated place to cold, or sitting in 
draughts, or sleeping with wet clothes on ; and if the lungs are at 
<dl weak, inflammation of the body of the lungs takes place at once 
without bronchial affection, generally even without any cough. The 
darting pains are felt in the chest, and soon it is difficult to breathe. 

In all these cases of sudden attacks of inflammation, our mild 
water treatment does wonders in a very short time. The fomenting 
•can, with fomenting pad, should be immediately applied for half-an- 
•hour as hot as can be borne : then towel pack, with towels wrung 
out of warm water, lying in pack three-quarters of an hour ; and then 
to have a shallow bath 86 deg. one minute, well rubbing the body 
while in the bath. If the pain still continue, repeat the fomentation 
«nd pack until the pain is subdued ; then put on full-sized spongio 
chest compress damped with hot water, and keep it on for a few 
•days, or a week, until the attack has subsided. The half-chest 
spongio will then be sufficient ; and this should be continued for 
several weeks, night and day, damping it morning and evening. If 
«pongio is not at hand, chest compress of calico, with flannel 
enough to keep in the warmth. After the first attack has subsided, 
in the morning have a warm soaping over, and wipe the upper part 
-of the body with towel partially wrung out of tepid water ; keep in 
bed, and as quiet as possible for several days. If the pain returns^ 
resort to the towel pack or fomentation. After a few days, if there 
is no pain on breathing, have a soaping on rising, and tepid sponging 
down, standing in hot water; putting on damp chest and spiniil 
•compresses, and still keeping quiet. In the ailtemoon have a sitz 
•86 deg. for ten minutes, keeping a hot pad to the chest while in. 
•On going to bed, have feet in 105 deg. mustard and water three 
minutes, then wipe the feet with a damped cold cloth ; and put on 
A pair of cotton socks, having the soles of the socks wrung out of 
tepid water, and a pair of dry lambs'-wool over them. Avoid flesk 
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meat and all stimulants, and coffee or condiments. Avoid milk as a 
beverage at first, it is too heavy ; for the first few days a very small 
quantity of food is best, such as revelenta or sago. As the person 
recovers, a dripping sheet nearly cold, standing on a hot pad, or in 
hot water, with a hot pad to the chest, or a dry one while having the 
dripping sheet, may be applied on rising ; and the sitz bath at 85 deg. 
without hot pad in the afternoon or evening. Q-reat caution, how- 
ever, must be used in not stimulating the circulation too much, either 
by hot or cold application, until the circulation is restored. "When 
the inflammation is on, the hotter the fomentation the better, but 
not so when the pain is subdued, as it would weaken and irritate. 
The respirator is necessary to be used in going out into the cold or 
damp until convalescent, and if the bedroom is cold, during night 
also. The great points to attend to in the first stage are to consider 
the delicate structure that is in a state of inflammation, and when 
that is subdued, the very weakened state of the parts that will not 
bear the changes they can sustain when in health : neglect of these 
points is running great risk. 

Treatment for Hemorrhage from the Lungs. — This disease is 
known vrhen the blood vomited is of a bright red colour. As soon as 
possible, lay the patient on the bed or couch on the back, with the 
^ead high, and place No. 153 J to feet; wet cold cloth to head, and 
then squeeze out a towel out of cold water, double it in four, and lay 
it on bare chest, and also about throat ; then lay some dry flannel over 
towel, and keep renewing the towel out of cold water as often as it 
feels warm; 143 or 141 would also be useful at same time. The 
patient should drink fi:equently of cooling drink (see receipt page 128), 
but make it doubly strong of acid : keep very quiet. After the above 
treatment has abated the bleeding, then put on 181, squeezing the 
calico part out of cold water, and renew the calico with cold water 
whenever warm. Take very light diet, and all cold. The following 
day give 48, and 106, then continue for a while, as general treatment, 
the directions given in incipient consumption, page 178, till strength 
is regained. 

Inflammation is simply obstructed circulation of the blood. As 
long as life lasts the heart must go on pumping arterial or nutritive 
blood, for th© support of every part of the body; and when it has 
performed its course, the blood, exhausted by all parts of the body 
having taken out of it the nutritive qualities, returns by another 
system of veins, termed ** venous," containing dark-coloured blood, as 
seen on the back of the hands and on the surface of the body. This 
venous blood unites with new matter (as described at page 45), goes 
again into the lungs, imbibes the oxygen from the air, becomes again 
scarlet or arterial, and goes on again to nourish the body. All this action 
is supposed to be accomplished in the short space of two minutes, and 
about a hogshead passes through every hour ; and if the blood cannot 
pass freely through the purifiers, which are the liver, kidneys, lungs. 
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md the skin, it very rapidly becomes bad. Many abstruse treatises have been 
nrritten about the nature of inflammation, attributing it to a morbid condition of 
Ihe blood, or to some undiscovered cause of change in the condition of the 
blood, but never to simple obstructed circulation. But there is really no 
difficulty in explaining the matter, for it must be allowed that the blood 
must very rapidly become bad if circulation is obstructed or stopped ; the part 
turns dark or black very soon, and no surgeon would for a moment dilute that 
the black or dark appearance is caused by arrested circulation and consequent 
venous blood. Hence, in such a case, fomentation should be used to promote 
circulation. 

Pirst, the obstruction to the circulation in any part causes the arterial veins 
there to be distended with red blood ; this is pronounced inflammation. Bleed- 
ing, blistering, and purgatives are immediately administered, all directly lowering 
the power of circulation, and the power to overcome the obstruction ; very often 
causing irreparable mischief to the frame. Our remedies to stimulate the action 
of the veins are easily applied and effectual, and leave no ill effects. Our foment- 
ing pads, hot poultices, our mustard plasters, hot mustard leg-baths, &c., restore 
the circulation quickly ; the blood gets round to the purifiers, and there is an end 
of the attack. As to bleeding to relieve the parts, it oft^n does so temporarily, 
but as the heart cannot work without the veins are full of liquid, nature imme- 
diately fills up the vacuum caused by withdrawing blood with lymph or the^ 
watery fluid of the body, thus reducing the nutritive quality of the blood ; and 
when bleeding is carried to a certain extent, so that nature cannot supply lymph 
fast enough to fill the veins, the heart cannot act on the deficiently filled veins, 
and fainting ensues. Meantime, even in the fainting state, nature is struggling 
for life, and exerting all her powers to refill the veins ; and when this is done, 
and not till then, the circulation goes on again, and the person recovers from the- 
fainting fit, but not trom the outrage on nature's powers by the bleeding. As 
to blisters, they can only weaken and take out s^nim and lymph, which we 
had rather conserve. As to purgatives, to cool the body and lower inflammatory 
action, they only act by prostrating the nervous power of the stomach, liver,, 
bowels, and kidneys, and prevent their retaining their contents the natural 
time necessary for the proper assimilation and purification, and greatly weaken 
the circulation of bipod in the mucous membrane lining through all the caooals. 
We have no trouble to overcome the moct severe inflammation. It is a very 
simple matter to aid the power of the circulating channels, and to apply 
hot applications to the affected part, and by hot mustard leg and arm, or 
hand baths, to draw blood' in excess to those parts, and so relieve the cong^ted 
part. 

We had recently a most severe case of congestion of the lungs i^ a gentleman 
who several years ago had inflammation of the lungs, and after many months of 
the usual barbarous and unreasonable treatment, by bleeding, blistering, and 
purgatives, survived the attack only by getting away from his medical adviser, 
who recommended change of air and rest. He came to our establishment for a 
complication of disorders, and one cold night imprudently sat a long time in a 
draught, and went shivering to bed. In tiie night he managed to put his signal 
out ; the watohnum came, and found him unable to speak, and becoming blue in 
the face from the stoppage of the circulation in the lungs. Our fomenting pack. 
No. 4/7, with mustard to chest, was immediately appUed, with mustard cloths to 
legs, 141, same time mustard plasters to soles of feet, all as hot as possible, and 
pads on chest renewed and wrung out of hot water, sipping, a little oold WE^r, 
napkin wrung out of tepid water round the head. Persevered in tiU the patient 
(ould speak and all pain gone ; but the attack being of a very severe nature, and 
the lungs weak from former congestion, he was a week before he got out of bed, 
but very soon got quite well. Spongio chest compress and spongio spinal com- 
press were worn for weeks^ andthen something lighter^ till all were dispensed with* 
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TFepid sponging over was used after fomentation partially, as 26 in Batli List. All 
solid food and stimulants disallowed. 

A seyere case of pleurisy in an old man was similarly treated, and cured in a 
few days. Dropsy and heart disease very often result from severe bleedine, 
blistering, and purgatiyes, for inflammation ; and when these effects are produced, 
the same systematic plan of weakening already weakened organs is pursued: 
opiates to quiet the struggling heart, and prevent its attempts at circulation, 
^drastioB and diuretics, to weaken the abready weakened bowds and kidneys, 
causing expulsion of fluids, under the idea of reducing dropsy, when the very 
oontrary course is the only chance for the restoration of nature's powers. We 
have every day arrivals at our establishment, wrecked, and often incurable, from 
the effects of this anti-vitel treatment. Within three weeks five gentlemen have 
applied to me, who have lost command of their legs, or palsied, from strychnine 
being adminifltered fbr nervonsness, and this by some of the highest medical 
authorities. Tbs^ are all incurable, and will dntg out a miserable existence — 
three of them under fort^ years of age. Erysipelas is simply obstructed circula- 
tion of the fine veins on the surface of the body. A case in our neighbourhood, 
treated by one of our bath-women, ms nearly cured in twenty-four hours, by 
steaming the £aoe and gently fomenting all tlie head, then putting on damped 
spongio WBsk, mmg hot mustard leg-bo^ end having the body sponged over in 
hot soap and crater an^'fiMn t0|>id water. This started the circulation imme- 
diately, axtdiibe woman had a good night; hut her Mends, fancying so serious an 
attack of such a dangerous disease could not really be cured by such simple 
means, sent for a surgeon. He repudiated the treatment, ordered the spongio 
mask to be taken off, and anointed the face with a liniment, and gave the usual 
juirgatives. All this immediately reduced the powers of circulation, the erysi- 
pelas in the face and head returned, and the patient died in forty-eight hours. 
Tet people will have faith in bleeding, purging, blistering and liniments, tonics, 
sedatives, and the thousand poisonous and destructive inventions against the life 
-of the body. Typhus and other fevers are easily traced to weak circulation, 
and especially the weakened state of the purifiers, the liver, kidneys, and skin, all 
ret^ning the natural waste, and decompo^tion always going on in the body. 
We use our hot packs, followed by hot soaping and tepid water sponging, and 
short work is soon made with fever. The doctors* practice is directly opposite in 
principle, giving stimulants with purgatives, opiates with tonics, one to counteract 
the action of the other ; and no wonder there is such destructive effect produced, 
and that all but strong people die under the effects, or linger out a miserable 
•existence after the operation. Bheumatio fever we very easily got over quickly, 
by our plans as stated in this work. 



THEORY OF INFLAMMATION.— I have road many of the 
treatises written ou this subject, but fiod a good deal of divereitr 
of opinion amongst eminent writei^B. I give in the two previous- 
pages an article on this Hubject. Veins, by the profession, are 
thus designated from their conveying the eibaustea biool to be 
renewed. Arteries are also veins, but they convey the oiygeoized 
blood from the lungs, by the left ventricles of the heart, to every 
part of the body lor its support. Thus non-medical readers are 
Bometiraea puzzled by the terms veins and arteries, which are, in fact.. 
identical in form, but bare different offices : both, aa will be seen by 
the engravings, act by muscular contraction and expansion, and so 
. force the blood forward, and are provided with muscular bauds and 
with a membrane stretching across the vein internally. This mem- 
brane ia larger than the exact diameter o£ the vein, and is pierced 
with an orifice in the centre. The blood ia propelled through this 
' orifice ; but to atop its return, the back pressure closes the orifice 
andprGvents a baclcward course, as shown in the engraving, page 31 2~ 

When the muscular power of the arteries or veins is reduced by 
Tarioua causes, such as severe cold, drinking ardent spirits, simple 
weakness, violent contuaions, the nervous power is lowered, (for it 
must always be borne in mind that this nervous power, or electricity, 
of which I have spoken so much, is the moving and primary cause of 
nil circulation in the body,) the arteries and veins cannot perform 
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their office, and are unable to propel the blood freely on its course*^ 
at some particular part, either internally or externally ; here, then^ 
is the cause of congestion and inflammation. The blood does not get 
forward to be purified and renewed by the lungs, the liver, the kidneys,, 
the glands, the skin, &c., and hence rapidly becomes of a corrupt 
character ; and unless the obstruction is soon removed, it becomes- 
actually morbid, poisoning the whole system ; decomposition sets in, 
mortifying and destroying the whole frame, and death soon ensues. 

The primary cause of inflammation of any part being the lowered 
vitality of the organic nerves, it follows tnat every care should be 
taken not to further lower their power, but to raise their vitality, 
and this our fomentations and bandages does eflectually, quickly, and 
safely, by drawing blood to the surface of the body and relieving the 
interior vessels, and quickening the circulation of the parts aflected. 
When the inflammation is subdued, the patient quickly rallies and is' 
soon well. The obstruction is removed, the blood moves freely 
through the veins, the stomach immediately participates in the relief, 
and calls urgently for food to repair the exhausted frame. I give* 
food only moderately and frequent in these cases, and avoid all 
stimulants, and no animal food. I have had severe cases entirely 
cured in six to twelve hours. It is very striking to witness the 
rapid exhaustion of the whole body by inflammation of any vitaL 
paai; ; this, however, is easily accounted for when the nature of the 
organic nerves is considered, as the lowering of their vitality in any 
part affects the whole until dissolution takes place, when this goes, 
on to a certain degree. The difference in principle of treatment 
betwixt our methods and that of lowering the vital power of the body,, 
which is done by medical men in the very first steps, is easily seen. 
They lower the body to subdue inflammation, and kill the patients, 
or lay the foundation of fresh inflammation, dropsy, &q. 

I have had a great number of cases of severe acute inflammation ; 
(for acute and chronic inflammation must not be taken for the same 
thing; acute inflammation is the first stage;) and this of which 
I am treating is most dangerous to present existence. When the 
first attack has subsided, a slow, low inflammation may still exist,, 
but not be imminently dangerous to life ; this is called chronic. Our 
mode of treatment in these cases commences by first taking into- 
account the lowered vitality of the nerves of nutrition. In the first 
stages, and while the pain is severe, hot fomentations, as hot as can 
possibly be borne, with our hot pads and fomenting can, where the)'" 
can be applied, laying the patient in bed, keeping as quiet as pos- 
sible, and sipping water not quite cold. Our plan of fomentation has 
a vast advantage over the ordinary method, as the pad and can will 
keep hot so long, and the patient is not disturbed, nor the parts 
affected exposed to the air, by requiring frequent changes of the pad-* 

* When not fomenting apply bath list 220, with chillies added. 
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LITEH FOMENT CAN. (SEB COT, 884.) 

STOMACH COMPLAINTS.— These pcocBed from a variety of causes, and 
^reat errors in treatment are often committed from want of a correct knowlBdee 
what has caused the stomaoh to be out of order. In a great number of cases the 
cause is in oTar-worked brain. Tha via vitfc or electricity, in the nutritive nerves, 
is drawn from its proper ofSoe of causing the necessary diemical change in the 
chyme or dissolved food tu the atomacli, and consequent acidity takes place. Tbia 
irritates the coats of the stomach and duodenum; it passes into the bowels, 
where it is taken up into tho blood, and this imperfect matter makes imperfect 
and poor blood and bad tissue ; and this imperfect blood circulating through llie 
body, and coming into contact with the delicate nervous system, irritates and 
impoverishes the nerves by not affording healthy material for their support. 

■VVben the stomach is " out of order," persons commonly resort to i&ugs to re- 
etore it, which only give temporary relief, and inoreaae the evil by forcing the 
stomach to act; to be followed by proportionate reaction. For example, vihea 
there is acidity, olkftlis, soda, magnesia, &c., are resorted to to correct the addityj 
which they will do so far as the then contflnta of the stomach is concerned. But 
as all alkalis lower the vis vitn or electrical power of the nutritive nerves, the 
relief is only temporary, and the mischief more permanent ; aa is experienced the 
ncit time food is taken into the stomach. Thus chronic diasase of the stomach 
and duodenum is often the result, aud the individual cannot live without a con- 
stant supply of soda, which after a time ceases to give relief; and a miserable 
prolongation of suffering succeeds, until death relieves tho sufferer. 

Whenever I have acidity, which I have sometimes from over-work, I have a 
mustard plaister over stomaoh, flannel, and hot stomach can, a£ loi^ as I oml 
bear them; ^o. 1G3 wrung out of cold or t«pid water several times in the day; 
a,nd have a thick flannel bandage over in night. I go on taking plain food, wita- 
out any stimulants or condiments, mustard, pepper, or pastry. Many penons 
are fidgety or amicus if they perceive acidity in the stomaoh ; they are never at 
rest about it, iirst taking one remedy, then another, now soda, then brandy or 
bitter beer, until they set up real chroaio inflammation of the mucous mem- 
brane. I bear with acidity until it goes off by rest and diet, and these simple 
baths ; and if even of some continuance, no injury will result. The constant 
attempts to cure acidity by any other means than raising the power of the nerves 
of the stomach by natural means, without stimulacte or medicine, only incr»ues 
the nervous irritation. (See 3, 3, Cut, page 384). 

Tobacco and opium are very fruitfui oauses of stomach disease, lowering the 
vitaUty, causing ocudity and flatulence, becoming also tyrannical habits, exceed- 
ingly difficult to shake off, until they have incapacitated the poor stomach and 
nerves for any healthy action. The mucous membrane lining the stomach is flrst 
affected, as shown by tho red and loaded tongue ; then, of course, the inflamma- 
tory action is communicated to the nerves, and is shown hy the white tongue^ 
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the brain liaviDg liecome implicated by symimtby. The mucous mombrane 
Kning the stomach being continuous in the duodenum and bowels, and passing 
up through the gall duct into the liver, and also to the pancreas, all sympathise 
with the part first affected in the stomach. This goes on increasing for a long 
time without great inconvenience if a person has a tolerably stout constitution, 
but some day an excessive dinner, or extra quantity of stimulants, or severe cold, 
sets fire to the train, and all the inflammatory action then concentrates on the 
weakest part, be that the lungs, liver, stomach, or bowels. Bleeding, blistering, 
and calomel are immediately and actively employed to reduce the inflammation, 
and with it the power of life ; and the vitality of the blood is reduced often never 
to be restored ajicain. Fomentations, body pack, simple diet, and rest, as before 
mentioned, would seldom, if ever, fail to accomplish a cure, and leave the patient 
uninjured. (See 50, Bath list.) 

TV hen a person's tongue is unnaturally red, cracked, and fiery, there is great 
danger to life, ready to be developed : taken at once by rest and simple treat- 
ment, the cause may be removed ; but in all cases where this state of tongue has 
been allowed to come on, a much longer time will be required to effect a cure: and 
when the tongue is habitually loaded, it indicates that there only wants a little 
exciting cause, in the shape of a cold or excess in eating and drinking, to bring 
on typhus fever. Administering purgative medicines when the ton^e is not 
clear, aggravates the mischief tenfold. Stimulating the skin to perspiration by 
hot and cold dripping sheets, short vapour baths, followed by twenty-eight shallow 
ones or cold dripping sheets ; or No. 50 or 69 ; at the same time drinking cold 
vrater by sips ; avoiding t^ or stimulants, and little or no flesh-meat ; regulating 
the amount of the treatment by the strength of the patient, and giving nature 
time to act. (See pages 215, 217.) 

The great variety of causes of stomach disease makes it impossible to lay down 
an3rthing more than a general principle of treatment. It must always be borne 
in mind that in these cases there is a depressed vitality of the whole frame, as 
the great plexus of nutritive nerves connected with the stomach, which are the 
primary source of digestive power, are in contact with the inflamed mucous 
membrane. The body must be nursed into vitality by the most attentive 
means, and in accordance with its delicate structure. All art can do is to be a 
nurse, and a very unpresiiming one ; watching symptoms, and paying regard to 
the minutiae of nature's indications. If we are to be in health, we must obey the 
laws God has laid down as conditions of health ; eating to live, and not living to 
eat. (See Cut, page 384, «.) 

Colic, Pains in the Stomach and Bovtels. — Immediately apply 69 ; and 
if that does not immediately relieve, apply 98, well rubbing bowels when in it. 
After 98, use 76 or 77 till quite composed and comfortable, previously putting on 
169 or 163 j, with flannel wrapper over, also 153^ often as can be borne. 

Stomach Disease Diet. — iVom very extensive experience in these cases 
since our former editions were printed, we have found it very difficult to pre- 
scribe a specific diet for all cases, except so far as warning patients against what 
we are sure is injurious. The grand point, first, is to prepare the weakened 
organ, and not burden it with food ; when weak, it has not power to digest a 
usual meal, nor to get rid of it properly. If there is not sufficient vitality in the 
plexus of nerves at the stomach to cause the proper chemical change in the coui- 
tents of the stomach, the contents turn acid, whatever the nature of the food 
taken is, and from acidity goes on to fermentation, next the generation of gas ; 
hence, flatulence, eructation, and wind through the .bowels. Soda and other 
alkalis, or magnesia, or stimulants, are often taken for this, which only gives 
momentary relief, and aggravates the mischief; all alkalis lower the vital 
power of the stomach, and often bring on incurable chronic inflammation of the 
mucous lining; they lower the power of circulation, cause congestion, and 
disease in the stomach. We prohibit all stimulants, pastry, mustard, pepper, or 
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Tinegar, pickles, raw apples, plums, pears, or oranges, fried meat, or friiBd or 
l^roiled baoon, roast pork, pork pies, hot roast or b^ed beef, or bob veal, goose, 
dude, soups, plain milk, except in small quantities ; cheese, or brown bread, also 
seldom suits ; ooJQTee, too heating ; homoeopathic or prepared cocoa, bad ; cocoa ^ 
-stewed from nibs, good ; green t^, bad ; also, buttered toast and cakes, cabbage, I 
greens, turnips, raoishes, cucumbers, and salads ; soda, or soda-water, lemonade, 
and ginger-beer especially bad ; and all tonics, physic, and aperients ruinous. 
What we have found good is, a breaklast cup of reyalenta^ prepared as page 282, 
before or on rising from bed. Breakfast : cocoa, or weak blade tea^ with white 
bread and little butter, and an egg if it suits; sometimes isinglass in tea or cocoa; 
some can take cold boUed bacon with white bread, but not aU. Some take, with 
great advantage, a little Scotch oatmeal porridge to break^t, with a little milk 
and crushed reihied sugar before tea or cocoa ; one especial point must be ob- 
served, that the porridge should be thoroughly oodced ; as, if not quite soft, it is 
very indigestible. Poiridge should be boiled at least an hour ; longer, better. I 
wish again to warn persons with weak or disordered stomachs against giving the 
weak organ too much to do ; a weak stomach must not be of^nressed with food ; 
and it is often surprising to our patients what a small quantity of food will not 
only sustain Hfe, but cure. This, however, mi^t be obvious to any thinking per- 
son: we do not work a weak or injured Umb, but give it rest; the digestive 
organs, however, must work, whatever their condition is, or death ensues ; but 
they should be treated as weak organs. Forenoon : cup of revalenta^ a little 
white bread with a scrap of butter, and little cold water ; especially avoid all 
kinds of biscuit, they are indigestiUe ; also sponge-cake ; and, of oonrse, all 
lozenges. Dinner: cold mutton sandwich, no mustard; the mutton passed 
through sausage machine or chopped fine makes it easi^ of digestion. Baw 
beef or mutton passed through sausage machine, then cooked befbre fire, or in 
oven, in form of sausage, without pepper, often suits, with bread and a Httie oold 
water to drink. Avoid drinking even half a tumbler of cold water at once ; it will 
chUl the stomach, low^ its vitality, and cause immediaite acidily. Cold water, by 
sips, very good in most oases ; if it does not suit, have it very near cold. Arrowroot 
pudding, good ; maccaroni, rice, in some cases, without egg ; sago, without egg ; 
com flour, mould, page 282 ; stewed pears or apples, worth trial ; but some cases 
take only the sausage, as above, and water, and nothing more to dinner. Straw- 
berries, gooseberries, raspberries, currants, oranges, all objectionable — either raw, 
or stewed, or preserved. Tea time as breakfast ; and cup of re^enta or sago to 
supper; and, in bed, keep over stomach warm, either by pillow or dry flannel, a 
spon^o body bandage, rubbing the stomach with dry hand or water very good at 
morning, noon, or night. Mustard plaisters may be used with advantage often ; 
for treatment, see page 430, and use 77. A good deal action of the arms and 
body while sitting in a chair, useful ; moderate walking exercise, and out of 
doors, necessary for recovery ; many persons have naturally weak stomachs, and 
such cannot be always without feeling this ; they should, however, be content to 
get through life without trying to have the stomach powers of robust persons, 
and if they avoid physio or stimulants, and the before-mentioned improper diet, 
they often live longer tiian robust persons, who are tempted by their powers of 
digestion to take more than nature requires ; hence, the common cases of apo- 
plexy, dropsy, and various other diseases which terminate the existence of per- 
sons long before their natural term of life. Insufficient clothing is a very com- 
mon cause of stomach disorder ; the surface of the body should be kept warm, if 
proper circulation is to go on, and the healthy action of the pores of the skin. 
Pine broadcloth coats and trousers and open waistcoats I often see mischief from. 
FLATULENCY. — This troublesome ailment is often made an excuse for 
taking matter into the stomach that causes all sorts of mischief. People take 
brandy for flatulence, — they smoke tobacco for flatulenoey and some refine upon 
this and get nice stimulating mixtures for it. Now all these things only aggravate 
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tenfold the causes which produce it. Flatulence proceeds firstly from weakness 
in the nerves of the stomaoh, causes acidity, then fermentation ; thus gmaerating 
gu in the stomadi and bowels. 6tr<mg healthy persons have no flatulenoe. 
Those who have, let them bear it patiently ; until by proper diet, rest, and the 
l^ans mentioned on page 116, the stomach performs its office ; flatulence will 
then disappear, and in no other way will it be cured. No. IS on Bath list essen- 
tial ; if obstinate. No. 69, 158^. 

One of the most fruitful causes of dironio disease of the stomaoh, leading to a 
oomplio^lion of many other a«rioas and &tal diseases, is the erroneous idea that a 
UtUe stimulants will improve dieestion^ and, when a person feels low or dyspep- 
iiac, they will do them good. Now, exactly the reverse is the fact ; for when 
there is a feeling of indigestion, or weakness, or pain in the stomaoh or bowels, 
there is lowered vitality, or some inflammatory action, and, in either case, stimu- 
lants only add ftiel to the flame. The feeling of weakness, or dyspepsia, or pain, 
liad better be borne %mial the simple remedies advised in this work are tried, 
than to take what is certain to cause increased morbid action. I have now a 
patient come into my establishment, a man of abstemious habits, who, from too 
close attention to business, and not allowing himself the necessary rest and 
breathing fresh air, got his stomach out of order; but, unwilling to obey Nature's 
law, he took first snudl qmmtities of stimulants, never in any excess, then soda ; 
then, as the disordw increased, and unwilling to leave his business, he applied to 
the doctor, who first tried one pabulum, then another, until the patient was 
•quite unable to attend to his business, and beyond all hope of recovery. The 
Uver and lungs are now implicated, and severe inflammation of the whole mucous 
membrane limng of the stomach and bowels. We cannot do anything for him, 
and he must soon die, in the prime of life, leaving a wife and family. 

Another friend I remember, hearty and slarong when a young man, from the 
anxieties of a professional life drawing vitality in excess to the brain, robbing the 
stomach and liver, began with small quantities of stimulants, then soda to correct 
acidity which was caused by the stimulants, is now quite laid aside, and for years 
has had a life of severe suflering, and now hopeless of ever reining his lost 
health. 

Anothw emiuMit and wealthy man, engaged a good deal in extensive- engi- 
neering works, disregarding his own organisation, and when out of order applying 
to his doctor, under the idea that he could give him something to set Nature's 
laws at defiance, found a nearly similar result : his stomach draught to create an 
appetite, then a little brandy and water for digestion, plenty of animal food, 
claret, then Yiohy water to correct acidity, brought the poor deluded man to the 
brink of the grave. Hot, parched tongue, almost sleepless nights, loss of flesh, 
and a state of misery, he came to me just in time to save fatal effects from such 
a course, and is now going on well, but will never be strong again. 

LIVER COMPLAINTS axe commonly shown by. the yellowness 
of the complexion, and what is ordinarily tenned biliousness; 
attended by sickness, nausea, furred tongue, headache, and disagree- 
iible taste in the mouth; and lowness of spirits, sometimes amounting 
to mania, from the vitiated bile circulating in the blood, and thus 
coming in contact with the sensitive nerves in the brain. For the 
iinatomy and functions of the liver, see pages 325 and 343. As 
liver complaints arise from various causes,T can only, in this 
limited work, give some general advice. Budd on the liver, 
and others, give more particulars of the causes than I can have 
space for in this work. The most ordinary symptoms of disordered 
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functionary action of tbe liver is, as I state above, the yelloA/mess of 
complexion, nausea, headache, &c.» the bile, from want of electrical 
power in the organic nerves, is not taken out of tbe blood, arising 
irom over-fatigue or improper food, but goes on circulating in it, 
aickening every part of the body it comes in contact with, until the 
blood is so impregnated that jaundice is often produced. What bile 
does pass into the duodenum, or small stomach, is so acrid that the 
delicate nerves in the mucous membrane cannot bear the presence of it, 
and immediately expel it, either upwards by vomiting, or downwards, 
through the bowels, causing diarrhoBa. First, it is necessary to be 
careful that nothing is taken into the stomach to cause increased 
irritation ; and as the stomach, duodenum, and bowels more or less 
sympathise, when there is obstructed action of the liver, little food, 
and that of a very simple kind, is best until these have recovered 
their tone. No stimulants or ooffee should be taken ; no milk, and 
the less flesh meat the better ; and if any, a little cold lean meat dut 
fine, with bread and water, and no vegetables, but farinaceous 
puddings without egg. 147, with 13, 10; or 64 with 141, ID ; 
or 69, 141, 19, and 48 often; also 50, with 141, 10; also 51). 
Bandages 169, if 165 not warm, with 172. Whenever, from 
over-fatigue, I become bilious, I find foment packs soon restore 
me ; generally one is sufficient, or 98 at bed-time 10 or 15 minutes, 
with slight 11 and 163, 172. When there is chronic liver 
disease, then .the pack No. 48 and 49, as described in this, is very 
useful The wet body bandage, worn night and day, is very beneficial ; 
Bitting baths, 90 degrees lowered down to 70 or 60, for five minutes, 
having occasionally the feet in hot mustard and water. No. 98 of 
99 useful. Sometimes persons who have been in hot climates, and 
have there lived irregularly, suffer afterwards from atrophy, or waste 
of the liver ; this is never cured, but life may be prolonged by care 
and the use of gentle hydropathic remedies.. Such cases are often 
free from bilious vomiting, or nausea, and have fair appetite, but 
they cannot get nourishment from the food they take, and the coun- 
tenance is pallid, the blood wanting the red corpuscles of healthy 
persons. Little can be done for such cases, as any strong measures, 
either in allopathic or hydropathic treatment, will only shorten their 
lives and add suffering. Care in food, with rest, and slight applica- 
tions of water to the surface of the body, according to the lowered 
vital power, is all that can be done. If there is continued sickness 
in these attacks, use the stomach pack No. 50 in list, and rest in 
bed. The ordinary way of treatii^ liver attacks, by calomel, is 
shown strikingly by Dr. Gully to be destructive to life. Mustard plas- 
ters may be freely used over the liver and stomach in bilious attacks ; 
and being a vegetable substance no injury can arise therefrom, as is 
the case with blisters or mercurial ointment. Erom being constitu- 
tionally bilious, and having suffered from it for twenty years, I now 
^arcejy ever know what it is, except from over-fatigue ; and then o 
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little rest soon sets me right. I can take a greater variety of food 
than formerly, with comfort, and I attribute this to entire aSstineuce 
£rom all alcoholic drinks, and the doily use of hydropathic applica- 
tions, as dripping sheets, sitz baths, &c. The most painful and 
distressing affection of the liver is the formation of gall stones, from 
the liver forming impure bile, which becomes hardened in the gall 
bladder. These gall stones are sometimes of considerable size, and 
are forced through the small tube called the gall duct, sometimes 
rupturing it, and thereby causing death. Gall stones as large as a ' 
horse-bean are often passed, and the patient suffers the intense pain 
on the first passing of them, but ot'ten after is scarcely conscious 
when they pass, from the duct being enlarged. Hot fomentations 
and hot shallows and foment body packs are what we recommend 
when the paroxysm is on. 

DISEASES OF THE KIDNEYS.— The space I have here 
will not permit roe to go into the intricacies of tnis subject ; I can 
only make some geaeral observations upon the irregularities and 
diseases of these organs. Dr. Johnson's work on the subject gives 
tlie best and most extensive information. 

I give in this work a clever engraving of the blood-vessels and 
4ibsorbents in the kidneys, with a description of their nature and 
offices ; and it will be seen how delicate and wonderful the action of 
the mal[)ie;hian tubes are ; for through these knots of blood-vessels 
the urini^rous tubes which cover them draw out, by their electrical 
power of attraction, the urine from the blood. How this is accom-, 
plished, physiologists have been unable to discover, for there are no 
perforations nor any appearances of outlet ; they can only tell that 
the act of abstracting the urine from the blood is there performed, 
and carried into the bladder. Other impurities are drawn awav out 
of the blood by the same process. Comparatively little attention is 
paid to the state of the kianeys.in doing their work healthily. All 
attention is often absorbed by the bowels, when it is as necessary to 
health that these organs should take out the waste matter from the 
blood, OS the bowels do the feces. The delicate structure of the 
kidneys points out at once how necessary it is to live in the plain 
manner it was designed we should do, for all the ale and porter, and 
the wine and the spirits, and the hot condiments, and the infinite 
variety of the cook's inventions, enter the blood, and have to pass 
these purifiers as well as the liver. 

The quantity of alcoholic drinks many use, wear these fine knota 
of vessels out, or cause inflammation in them ; and the consequence 
is, in thousands of cases, destruction. The uriniferous tubes, when 
diseased, draw out with the urine, serum, and the life of the blood ; 
bringing on diabetes, which so rapidly reduces the bodv. I am often 
told persons have the gravel, and that there is a graveUv sediment in 
tlieir urine : this is a mistake ; that sediment comes irom excess of 
impurity in the blood, from the liver not taking its proper share of 
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the work with the kidneys for purification; when the liver is put 
right, the sediment mostly disappears. 

When there is pain in the small of the back, where the kidneys are 
situated ; or uncomfortable feelinj;, with restriction of urine, and the 
urine high coloured, I find the best remedy is the use of the hot 
fomenting pads for half an hour ; one on the back, and another on 
the front of the body ; with a hot can underneath that on the back, 
and one on the front. This is beneficially stimulating to the liver 
and stomach, as well as the kidneys. After the fomentation, have 
the trunk wiped over with a towel partly wrung out of cold water ; 
or have a tepid dripping sheet in winter, or cold one in summer ; 
and put on the wet body bandage, re- wetting it every two or three 
hours. 

A hot sitz bath, fifteen minutes, No. 98 on list, may be ^ven, 
then a wash as before, and put on wet body bandage, wearing it day 
and night, or day only ; over which, if it does not keep warm, put' 
flannel, for, if not warm, it will do no good, but harm^ two or three timed^ 
pa? week. A wet body pack one hour, followed by a tepid or cold sheets 
or wash, will be pf great service if the other baths named do not 
give relief soon. Aosolute abstinence from all stimulating drinks,^ 
pepper, mustard, and pastry, and abstinence from fiesh meat for a few 
days, is necessary to relief. It must be borne in mind that if the skin 
and the liver do not take their proper share in throwing off impure 
matter from the blood and the whole body, the kidneys have extra 
work thrown upon them ; and thus, if the kidneys do not act well, 
the Hver and skin have more to do. And so bv the skin ; if that is 
not kept in good condition, and its pores free, tne matter that should 
pass through it is thrown on the liver, the lun^, and back on the 
Kidneys. Nature uses any outlet to relieve itself of impiu*ities. 
Entire rest reclining, is essential in this disease. Another and 
primary cause of disease is the presence of albumen in the urine, 
from the lowered vitality of the nutritive nerves not having power 
to keep up the healthy chemical compounds. From the great im- 
portance of the subject, I quote Hooper largely further on. In any 
disorder in the action of the kidneys, try the effect of our applica- 
tions to the skin, and the sitz baths, and the body bandages, and 
I am sure relief will be found, and without possibility of harm ; not 
1^0 by drugs. No. 93 bath may be used often. 

DIABETES. — ^This is a disease that is rarely if ever cured by 
medicine. The cause is, that instead of quieting the inflammatory 
action going on in the kidney (and especially in the malpighian 
tubes), porter, wine, and flesh meat are ordered in profusion, along 
with physic, increasing the inflammation in those parts ; thus, by the 
introduction of more inflammatory matter, under the idea that all 
these "good things" are necessary to keep up the strength of the 
patient, but which instead add fuel to that fire already burning, and 
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thus consumes the structure with double speed. The cause of t!io 
inflammatory action is in the Uood, which, bj the frequent use of 
stimulants and improper diet, has become diseased, and its chemical 
properties deranged ; and by it disease is carried into the kidneys 
and the delicate structare of the malpighian tubes. We first use 
strict diet, abstinence from all stimulants, ^., as I haive stated in 
aiection of the kidneys ; no flesh meat, gentle fomentation, sits baths 
Nos. 93 and 98 ; but the system is soon so lowered, that even drip- 
ping sheets and sitz at 80 degrees are too cold. Eor these cases we 
give them at 90, imtil they can be borne with comfort lower. There 
is the lowest vitality to deal with, and excessive or strong water 
treatment would inevitably do mischief. 

DISEASES OF THE BOWELS.— I have, in the description 
of the different baths, given some general directions as to the 
remedies we use in what are commonly termed bowel complaints. 
Tlie bowels are liable to various and serious diseases. The most 
serious, and which often proves fatal unless taken in the early stage, 
is, inflammation of the mucous membrane lining, and its consequent 
destruction, wKen it passes off in the form of slimy mucus, and occa- 
sionally streaked with blood. When the bowels are habituaUy 
relaxed there is weakness in the nervous power, and consequent 
danger of disease easily, and by trifling causes, taking place. Such 
cases would flnd great and permanent benefit from the frequent use 
of the sitz bath about 65 degrees 10 minutes, twice a-day, common 
spinal rubbing while in the sitz will be of much benefit, as well as 
rubbing the bowels while in the bath. Some with relaxed bowels 
cannot wear the body bandage, but when they can do so without 
causing irritation of .the bowels, they will find much benefit frojn 
using it a few days at a time. 

The general treatment we pursue in cases of chronic inflammation 
of the bowels and discharge of mucus is, to use very gentle treat- 
ment with a view of sootldng the whole frame, and avoiding any 
strong re-aetion by cold application. Pirst, a very gentle fomentation 
for twenty to thirty minutes, followed by a sitz bath, 80 or 85 
degrees, for five minutes, rubbing the bowels with the hand gently, 
and if 80 or 85 deg. feels too cold, have the bath 90 deg. Besides 
this, have a lazy pack, No. 50, and a tepid wash down, or a tepid 
sheet on rising and at noon ; a sitz at bed-time 80 deg. for fifteen 
minutes and no rubbing, having feet in hot flannels at the same 
time. Avoid all stimulants and flesh meat while there is any discharge 
of slimy mucus ; and avoid much exercise or mental excitement. 
Opiates are given largely for this disease ; they only allay the pain 
and forcibly stop the discharge, to sJome extent ; but as opiates are 
entirely foreign to nutrition, the relief is only temporary, and the 
re-action greater. No. 67 is useful. A late workman of mine 
brought on this disease by the use of tobacco. His flne fully- 
developed frame and naturally robust constitution had long withstood 
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the deadening effects of this baneful narcotic ; but be bad at last to 
pay for tbe gratification of bis appetite with many montbs of misery, 
and tbe sbortening of bis existence b^, probably, twenty years. For 
tbe treatment of bopeless cases of tbis disease to tbe period of deatb, 
see index, " Deatb from Ulceration of Bowels." 

Witbin tbe last fortnight we bave been called on to administer 
relief to two cases, tbe suffering brought on entirely by tbe use of 
tobacco, and even our ordinary remedy for relief in dying cases was 
only partially successful ; both are a good age, with very strong natural 
constitutions, but for many years nave suffered from pains in tbe 
stomach and bowels, flatulency, and nervousness, and are now paying 
dearly for tbe gratification of the pipe hv painfid disease, bopeless of 
cure. Tobacco smokers never die without acute suffermg in tbe 
stomach and bowels. 

A jTOuth, age about fourteen, is just come to my free hospital for 
chronic inflammation of the bowels, the bowels swoln and hard, 
tongue flery red, with great thirst, and purging almost constant: 
the case appears to be almost desperate from being neglected. He 
i^ in tbe service of a butcher, and I believe he has brought on tbis 
attack»by taking too much animal food, producing constipation and 
inflammation, at firsts acute, now chronic. Treatment ordered: as 
long as tbe purging continues bave bath No. 67 and tepid water 
injections. When tbe bowels are quieter, give Lazy PacK No. 50, 
mustard poultices to feet, and wet head-bandage, sipping a little 
water not quite cold (never drink cold water in cases of inflamma- 
tion) ; when the last wet towel is removed, sponge tbe bowels with a 
sponge squeezed out of tepid water, and put on wet body bandas^e 
wrung out of tepid water, and flannel wrapper over. G-ive a little 
rice well creed in water or sago ; take nothing to eat or drink cold ; 
all nourishment must be warm, and no ale, wine, spirits, or flesh 
meat. Tbis treatment, after twelve hours, has caused a visible 
improvement in the patient; who is after ten days convalescent. 
Worms cause disease m the bowels, and great irritation, and are a 
cause of complaints being exhibited in other parts of the frame thao 
appear to the casual observer to bave no connexion with tbe bowels. 
Epileptic fits, sickness and nausea, irritation at the seat, and general 
disturbance of tbe nervous system, and excessive craving for food, and 
griping pains, are not unfrequently the symptoms of worms in the 
intestines. Our remedies are general tonic treatment, and the 
use of the body bandage ; drinking half a pint of cold water on an 
empty stomach four times a day. Worms are, however, difllcult to 
eradicate. (See Mrs. Smedle/s Manual, page 61.) 

The habitual use of pubgatiyes, however small tbe quantity, 
will eventually produce disease. Tbe idea many bave of tbe neces- 
sity of keeping the bowels " open " by purgatives often destroys tbe 
mucous membrane lining ; and the bowels will never act naturally so 
long as aperients are used. No barm can arise for several days', or 
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even a week's inaction of the bowels. Stimulants and tobacco, by 
injuring the nervous power of the bowels, greatly tend to irregu- 
Isiitv and disease. (See page 277.) 

SOBE THEOAT.— For sore throat, or ulcerated sore throat, 
wring a napkin out of cold water, double it into four, len|;thway8, 
wrap it round the throat, and a good quantity of dry flannel over it, 
to produce heat. If a good heat is not produced, it will do no good. 
If there is much inflammation in the throat, renew the wet cloth 
every quarter of an hour ; this persevered in night and day will 
rarely, if ever, fail to stop quinsey, and cure bad cases of ulceration. 
But as sore throat is only a secondary symptom, care in diet, <&c., is 
absolutely necessary, and while the throat is aflected, flesh meat 
and all stimulants must be abstained from, sipping four or five 
tumblers of cold water a day, by table-spoonfuls at once, during the 
time the aflection continues, is very beneficial. If the napkin and 
flannel is objected to in the day-time, use a piece of wetted spongio 
piline, and a woollen scarf. In case of much internal inflammation 
and swelling in throat, use bath No. 80, one or two hours, feet in 
hot mustard and water twenty minutes, followed by No. 79 tepid six 
liours. Many lives would be saved by the use of this simple appli- 
cation. In simple sore throat from cold, I flnd packing the neck 
during the night, and washing it in cold water next morning, shortly 
and invariably restores. Use No. 181 or 177« The prompt application 
of this plan would save many from bronchitis and consumption. 
Mustard plaster may be used to the throat with advantage .and 
safety, having the legs up to the calves in mustard and water, 
105 aeg. fifteen minutes. See also No. 220. 

CATAERH, OE NOSE COLD.— Wet pack the forehead, 
then put some tepid water into a basin, or mug, and put the nose into 
it and commence sniffing up the water; do so for three or four 
minutes, then wait awhile, and do the same again, repeating this 
several times a day according to the severity of the attack. Keep the 
whole head well packed all night, a little flannel pad squeezed out 
of hot water, and laid over the forehead before the wet bandage is 
,put round the head, aids the beneflcial eflect. This plan will also 
stop nose bleeding, with the addition of keeping a cold cloth at the 
nape of the neck. No. Ill will be of use if above unsuccessful. 

Sec case Low Typhoid Fever, second preface, p. 21. 

TYPHUS FEVER is of altogether a different kind from scarlet 
fever, as it is owing to the bad impure state of the blood, and may bo 
brought on at any time by bad diet, and the inaction of the purifiers, 
— ^the skin, liver, and kidneys, &c. It commences by giddiness, 
prostration of strength, drowsiness, moist flabby tongue, with fetid 
oreathj small and ^amd pulse, intense heat, but not on the skin. 
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Begin with the wet foment pack. Put a small wrung-oxrt; wet 
napkin in the armpits before covering up the patient in the pack. 
Bemain in this pack till good perspiration, then taken out and have a 
tepid dripping sheet, or shallow at 70 deg., or tepid sponge over, and 
then well dried with a dry sheet, not exposing the body to the cold. 
When this is done, wrap the body in dry blankets while another pack 
is prepared, and repeat the same operation as above, with the same 
after-treatment. Dress after the two packs and lie down on a sofa 
or bed. Repeat this when the fever heat returns, until the fever is 
subdued, gradually abating the number as the fever lessens. It is 
to be borne in mind that this fever very greatly reduces the strength; 
the blood and tissue is poisoned with impure matter, which, unless 
drawn out, soon becomes putrid, and of course destroys life. If the 
bowels do not act with the pack and hot pads, use an enema of warm 
soap and water. Wear the wet body bandage night and day, 
changing every two hours, if not too fatiguing ; but it is essential 
to renew and wash the wet bandage, as it will draw out much 
morbid matter ; the sheets and blankets should be well washed also^ 
and often aired. (165, 172, list.) 

The great object must be to raise the vitality in the nutritive 
nerves, and especially of the stomach and viscera, and if they can be 
healthily stimulated they will soon work off disease by making good 
material for the blood. The arms and legs should also be kept con- 
stantly packed when out of the above-mentioned pack ; this is done by 
strips of calico wrung out of tepid water, wrapped round the limbs,, 
and then mackintosh and flannel over, as described No. 214 in list. 
Eenew these limb packings with the body bandage, having a fresh 
body bandage and fresh packings, that one set may be thoroughly 
cleansed of the fetid matter whilst using the oth^r — not washing the 
limbs when changing the bandages, <&c., as it would tire the patient, 
too much, but wipe them with towel wrung out of tepid water. 

These packs to the whole frame, and especially the fomenting 
pads, will stimulate the skin, the liver, and the kidneys to act in 
purifying the blood, and as soon as these organs can be got to work, 
nature will cure itsel£ Cold applications in the commencement of 
fevers, on reflection, will be seen to be injurious, — ^the system is 
deranged, the nervous vitality has lost its command over the func- 
tionary action, and any shocks by cold applicatiou causes too great 
reaction, which is only further drawing on the patient's strength. If 
the head is much affected, as it often is, a good-sized mustard poultice 
to the nape of the neck and top of the spine will be useful. Wipe 
this off dry, and renew it so as to keep up the redness. The throat, 
packed constantly, and bandages rewetted and changed with the 
others. Continue this treatment until the fever is subdued, when 
great weakness will follow ; then sponge the body over whenever the 
skin becomes hot and uncomfortable, not oftener, as we do not wan;k, 
to draw further upon the strength by unnecessary fatigue. In this 
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et&se the water lued maj be 65 to 70 deg., wasbing the bands, arms^ 
nnd feet with cold water, or wiping them with cold wet wrung out 
cloths frequentlj. During the height of the fever, the cooling drink 
from receipt in this book should be taken freely, with alternate- 
sipping cold water. If the cooling^ drink causes any griping of th& 
bowels, use water only*. Drink whenever thirsty, as the water will 
be of great use in purifying the blood by promotmg perspiration.* 

As to diet, during the height of the fever, the less fooa the better^ 
and only of a liquid nature, as arrowroot, sago, or gruel, no bread 
nor flesh meat, nor any solids. When the debility comes on from 
the fever abatiiig, shown by the pulse, Ac., then give frequent spoon- 
fuls of arrowroot or sago made with a dessert spoonful of brandy to 
the pint. Arrowroot with boiling water poured over it is better 
than boiling it, as it has a more astringent property. As the patient 
becomes stronger and has a more natural desire for food, ana there- 
is no return of fever consequent on giving stronger diet, some beef 
tea and dry toast may be given, and so gradually go on increasing 
the diet, to some finely cut up lean meat, with bread crumbs and a 
spoonful of beef-tea over, but dry is best. No ale, wine, or spirits- 
except as above, but the usual diet as recommended in the early part 
of this book. Ale, wine, porter, or any rich food or condiments will 
derange the action of the liver and other viscera, and consequently 
the blood. The system must be nursed up with the plain cool diet, 
fresh air and good water, and rest. Patients very soon rally by the- 
use of these natural means of helping the diseased body to reg;ain 
its healthy condition, and it must be obvious how much is gained 
by the system not having a great quantity of poisonous drugs to- 
throw oflT, besides the morbid matter, and the advantage of not 
punishing the stomach and bowels with what is so foreign and dis* 
agreeable to them, and which they always expel as soon as they have- 
power to do so, — but the organs do not come off harmless in the 
operation. 



TREATMENT FOR SCARLET 
FEVER, OR DIPHTHERIA, IN 
CHILDREN OR ADULTS, and which 
never fails if applied in any reasonable 
time and persevered in, and no medi' 
cine of any kind priven, not even castor 
oil or rhubarb. There is not the least 
risk of injury by this treatment, but 
certain relief, oven if the case is gone too 
lar to recover. 

FOR CHILDREN— When the usual 
symptoms appear, which are sore throat, 
nausea, inflamed eyes, and general chilli- 
sees, followed by heat ana red patches 
on face and arms, immediately commence 
as follows :~Put feet into hot mustard 
and water, and cold wet bandac^e round 
liead, whilst you prepare a " Wet Pack,** 
which is done by laying a warm blanket, 



or two blankets, on a sofa or bed, and a 
well squeezed-out towel or sheet, out of 
hot water over the blanket; then wrap- 
the feet up in a separate piece of wamv 
flannel, and lay the patient naked on the- 
squeezed-out towel or sheet, and lifting 
up the arms, wrap one side of the towel 
round the body; then lay the arms- 
down and wrap the other side over ; 
then well wrap one side of the blanket 
over, and then lay a soft pillow or 
blanket over the stomach, and wrap th& 
other side of blanket over, and let the 
patient lay so for half, three-quarters, 
or an hour, taking care that the head- 
bandage is kept cool with cold water. 
When the patient has been in the Wet 
Pack, the time above named, take them 
out, and quickly sponge or rub them> 



Cooling drink, p. 123. 
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over with aoother towel or sheet, and 
tepid water, and then well rub them dry 
<with a coarse dry towel or sheet, and 
put on swansdown calico body bandage, 
-squeezed well out of hot water, tight 
jx>und the bowels, the outer round &y, 
:and flannel oyer it. When dressed, 
pack the throat with a strip of calico, or 
a small napkin squeezed out of hot 
water, and a warm strip of new flannel 
over it, the flannel large enough to wrap 
round the throat several times; stiU 
keep the wet head-bandage on, fire- 
•quently re-wotted when warm; and 
whenever the feet are cold, put them 
into hot mustard and water for three or 
•four minutes, and wipe them over with 
a damp towel before rubbing them dry. 
Continue the above treatment each day 
till the skin is red with the rash, and 
then only sponge the whole body over 
morning and night with warm water, 
Iceeping on wet body bandage, and 
attending to throat, head, and feet, as 
Above, and the patient will soon be well. 
If too delicate for the Wet Pad, only use 
the sponging, &c. Let them drink what 
«old water they want, and never mind 
about troubling them with food, as very 
little is needed, and that little should be 
very ligJd; no stimulants or medicine 
whatever. When the fever settles prin- 
cipal]^ in the throat and head, then in 
addition to the above apply 82,* and if 
'throat is still bad, put a mustard poul- 
iioe on till red. then spongio dry for half 
;an hour, and tnen apply 82 agam. Also 
put the back of head in a basin of cold 
•or tepid water, and sponge the forehead 
well whilst in, for a quarter of an hour 
Jkt a time, several times a day. Give 
"Cooling Drink"* three or four times 
a day, whilst fever is high. After the 



feverish symptoms are gone, fretiuently 
in delicate constitutions, the bowels and 
logs, and sometimes the whole body 
sweUs; but no alarm need be felt, as it 
is only from weakness ; but then adopt 
the following treatment :— Put toUs oi 
feet in hot mustard and water, and then 
dry rub the legs with warm hands, rub- 
bing upwardi several times a day, and 
morning and night dry rub the whole 
bod^ with hands and dry mustard; wear 
a piece of new flannel round the body 
instead of the body bandage, and wrap the 
legs up with strips of new flannel, and 
give one teaspoonful of Cod liver Oil 
eveiT night in a little cream. 

ADULTS.— The above treatment is 
also proper for older persons, only 
making the difference in the form of 
giving the wet pack. The wet pack for 
strong persois. No. 46 on bath list ; if 
delicate. No. 221. 

SMALL POX AND COW POX being 
eruptive fevers of a precisely similar 
kind, we treat them exactly the same as 
abovou 

SCARLATINA is only a milder form of 
the complaint, and may be treated in a 
similar manner. 

Scarlet fever is an acute inflammation 
of the cutaneous and mucous portions of 
the skin, accompanied with a very in- 
fectious fever. It is of the same nature 
as measles and other eruptive fevers, 
and cannot be subdued in a day or two, 
but must run its course, at least seven 
days. The superiority of the Hydro- 
pathic treatment in these complaints is 
very striking; numbers have ailments 
left in their constitutions for the rest of 
their lives by the drug system, and in 
some the constitution is ruined. 

Saint Vitus Dance to be treated as 
hysteria (see page 145). 



* CooLiNO Danes.— To one teaspoonM of 
citric acid, two of cream of tartar, and the 
juice of half a lemon, add a quart of cold 
water, and twoeten with lump sugar. If 
lemoa cannot be procured, add a litUe more 
citric add, and the juice of an orange. 



* 82 Throat Foxskt.— Take half a yard of 
flannel, fold In four lengthways, wring it out 
•of hot water, wrap round throat, and one 
yard of dry flannel over; renew every fifteen 
minutes for one or two hours; wipe with tepid 
wrun;r-ont towel, and put on tponglo or 
flannel sprinkled with warm water and one 
yard of diy flannel over. 

APOPLEXY.— This is a fonnidable and often &tal disease, to which 
«li who indulge in intoxicating liquor?, high feeding, and indolent habits, 
«re liable. The doctor firequently wards off the blow for a time, whero 
he IS at hand to apply to, by administering his purgatives and usin^ the 
lancet and leeches, but which remedies nevertheless ultimately shorten life; 
and unless such subjects give up all stimulants, and live plainly, and take 
proper exercise, the result will, eventually, be ruinous to the frame. I 
have personally known not a few who have suddenly passed into eternity 
by this disease, and who had warning after warning, which, if attended 
to, would have saved their lives. But no, they trusted to the doctor's skill 
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mid to his nostrums to enable them to live in defiance of nature*^ 
laws. The bleeding and physic make sure work with the body 
sooner or later, according to the frequency of their application, and 
according to the speed the patient lives. The burden of all my sub- 
jects in this little work must be, again and again, ''Sow not to the flesh,*' 
for if we do, we shall most assuredly reap corruption, and may be, 
everlasting ruin and misery. But numbers will be led to the slaughter,, 
and for what? For but a few hours' sensual gratification, which 
can only leave regret behind. The subject is of great importance to 
many preparing themselves for this disease, by indulging in whafc is 
improperly termed good living, i.e. excess in eating and drinking, 
especially at Christmas, and other times of feasting which regularly 
come round, and where many inventions to torture the stomach for 
the gratification of the palate are brought on tho table, and it is not 
considered good manners to refuse to partake of what has cost the 
host so much money. I think it best first to give the following 
quotation from one of the standard authorities, showing the nature, 
prevalence, causes, and effects of apoplexy, and then to add remarks 
from my own experience of not a few cases which have come under 
my observation during the last seven years. Dr. Hooper, in hi» 
celebrated work, '' Lexicon Modicum, or Medical Dictionarv,*' says, 
" Apoplexy, from the Greek, * I strike or astound^ * so called from 
the sudden and violent invasion of the disease. A sudden abolition, 
or great diminution, of the powers of sense and voluntarv motion, 
the patient lying in a sleep-like state ; the action of the heart con- 
tinuing, as well as the respiration, which is often accompanied with 
a stertorous sound. The nt of apoplexy is frequently attended with 
convulsions of one side of the body and paralysis of the other. The 
disease has also been called Mbrhua attonitus; Attonitua stupor ; 
Sideratio. 

'' The more prominent symptoms of apoplexy being analogous to* 
those which indicate compression of the brain, the disease was, till* 
lately, naturally enough referred by pathologists to effusion of blood 
or serum within the cranium. Thence the distinction of apoplexy 
into sanauineoua and serous : the former was supposed to arise from 
an overflow of blood propelled with impetuosity by the arteries of a 
robust and plethoric system ; and the latter from a thin and dilute 
state of the olood, with relaxation of the mouths of the vessels, caus- 
ing serous effusion. This distinction has pervaded the writings of 
modem pathologists from the time of Morgagni downwards. It is 
true that apoplexy occurs under two forms corresponding with those 
called sanguineous and serous ; the first being characterized by a hard 
full pulse, flushed countenance, and stertorous breathing ; the second 
by a feeble pulse and pale countenance : but the notion that one of 
these forms is essentially connected with sanguineous effusion, and 
the other with serous, must be entirely relinquished, for it is now 
well ascertained that either variety of the disease may be accompanied 
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iriili effimon of blood or of serum, and that eith^ Tarieiy maj ooeor 
'Without anj fusion at all. This being perfectly understood, we 
may ner^rtheless admit the validity of the old distinction, as far as 
the noBograph J of the disease is concerned, and consider the majority 
of apoplectic cases as referrible to one of two classes, which, in order 
to avoid hypothesis, we may call sthenic and oBtheniCy instead of son* 
guineous and serous; the real difference between them residing not 
in the pathological cause, bu^ in the state of the system oa which it 
operates. 

"1. In the sthenic form, the fit is generally sudden and without 
warning; though it is occasionallv preceded by a dull pain m the 
head, accompanied with a sense of weight, somnolency, and verti^o^ 
The inspirations are deeper than natimd ; the fac6 is red, and me 
oyes bloodshot; and there is not unfrequently haomorrhaffefroi^the 
nose. On the accession of the paroxysm, the patient falls to the 
ground, and lies as in a heavy sleep, from which he cannot be roused. 
The breathing is remarkably oppressed : though at first slow and 
regular, it becomes more frequent, feeble, and irregular, with the 
progress of the fit, till at length, in many cases, it is intermitting 
and spasmodic lii this form of the disease, stertorous breathing 
almost invariablv occurs, arising from an accumulation of mucous in 
the trachea and larynx which impedes the passage of the air in 
respiration. There is often, also, an accumulation of frothy saliva, 
which, as it becomes troublesome by its increase, is pccasionally 
blown away jfrom the lips with considerable force. The skin is nearly 
at its ordinary temperature, and covered with a copious perspiration ; 
the pulse is full and hard ; the face flushed ; the eyes bloodshot and 
prominent, and generally dosed* The cornea is dull and glassy, and 
the pupil for the most part dilated. In a few cases, however, there 
is a tendency to spastic action, sometimes extending to the limbs, 
but more generally confined to the muscles of the head and face, so 
that the teeth are firmly clenched, and deglutition is impeded ; and 
where this state exists, the pupil, instead of being dilated, is strongly 
contracted. This contraction of the pupil is a symptom indicative of 
extreme danger. Dr. Cooke remarks, that although all writers on 
apoplexy mention the dilated pupil, the c(mtracted pupil has been 
noticed only by Aret»us among the ancients, and Dr. Cheyne among 
the moderns. Dr. Cooke states, that he never knew a person recover 
from apoplexy who had the pupil greatly contracted, and that the 
experience of Sir G-iLbert Blane and Dr. Temple agrees in this par- 
ticular with his own. The remark has been fully justified by subse- 
quent observation. The paroxysm of apoplexy varies in duration from 
eight to eight-and-fori^ hours, or longer. Porestus relates the case 
of a woman, who lay m a fit of strong apoplexy for three days, and 
yet recovered. 

" The asthenic form of apoplexy rarely makes its attack as un- 
expectedly as the other, and is usually preceded by some precursory 
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«jmpiocn8, as headache, Teitigo, imaginary sounds, fSdtering speech, 
failure of the memory, or some other mental faculty, and at length a 
sense of drowsiness, and a tendency to clonic spasms. On the attack 
of the paroxysm, the patient is as completely prostrated as in the 
sthenic Tariety. The countenance, inst^Ml of being flushed, is here 
pa^ or sallow, but at the same time full and bloated ; the pulse is 
weak and comjiressible, and the breathixig, though always heavy and 
laborious, is not always stertorous. If spasms occur, they are gener- 
ally of a clonic kind. The duration of the fit varies as in the preced- 
ing varietjT ; and if the patient recover, he is more liable to a relapse, 
and more in danger of hemiple^, or some other form of paralysis, 
than in the stronger modification of the disease. There does not 
tmpear to be the smallest reason to believe that this variety of f^o- 
pl^cy is more frequently connected with effusion of serum tlutn the 
former. The difference between the two seems to reside principally 
in the greater vigour of the ^stem in the one instance than the other ; 
and where affusion of blood is found, as it generally is, in the asthenic 
form, the vessels seem to have been ruptured, not from habitual dis- 
tension, but from accidental and often slight causes, that have 
produced a sudden excitement and determination of blood to the 
head, which the parieties of the vessels were unable to sustain: 
hence, a violent fit of couching or vomiting, a sudden fright or 
fit of joy, immoderate laughter, the jar occasioned by a stumble 
in walking, or a jolt in riding, have been known to induce this form 
of apoplexy. 

** The foregoing distribution of apoplectic cases under two varieties 
must be adopted only in a very general way, for there are many cases 
of an intermediate character, to which neither of the descriptions 
just given would accurately apply. A patient who h&s once siSflfered 
Irom apoplexy is extremely liable to a return of the disease. When 
the fit of apoplexy is not fatal, the patient sometimes recovers entirely 
and speedily, and a few days after is as well as if nothing had 
happened: at other times, some paralytic affection remains, most 
frequently hemiplegia,* which is permanent or otherwise, accord- 
ing to the degree of injury sustained by the brain, the constitutional 
powers of the patient, and other circumstances. Apoplexy is a 
disease of advanced, rather than of early life, although it may occur 
At any age, even in infancy. Morgagni states, that of thirty apo- 
plectic parents who came under his observation, seventeen were 
above the age of sixty, and only five below that of forty. Apoplexy, 
in one or other of its forms, seems to be at least as common among 
the poor as the rich. Sir Gilbert Blane, indeed, has observed, from 
tables derived from ten years* practice in St. Thomas's Hospital, and 
his private consultations, that apoplexies and palsies bear a larger 
proportion to other diseases among the lower than the higher classes. 

* HdBiiplegia, from the Greek, half, and, I strike ; so called because one 
side of the body is affected.— Do. Hooper. 
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The affection, therefore, which has been called serous apoplexy 
appears to be merely simply apoplexy, terminating in effusion. 

** On the whole it appears to be sufficiently proved that apoplexy 
may occur independently of effusion or any other marked lesion of 
the brain ; at the same time the great frequency of sanguineous effu- 
sion in this disease leads us to refer many of its prominent symptoms 
to compression in the greater number of cases ; especially as such 
symptoms are precisely those which are well known to result from 
compression oi the brain arising from injuries of the head or other 
causes. There are no symptoms uniformly indicative of compression 
of the brain, whether resulting from disease or injury, and there are 
probably few practitioners who could not testify to the truth of this 
position from their own experience; nevertheless, when a patieuit 
dies in a state of profound coma, with immovable pupils and ster- 
torous respiration, we expect to find on dissection that there has 
been some cause of compression ; and the fact that these symptoms 
are occasionally met with where there is no compression does not 
prevent us from regarding them as the ordinary characteristics of 
that state of the brain. 

'^ The blood effused in apoplexy is found in some instances to have 
issued from a number of small arteries, and in others to have pro- 
ceeded from the rupture of a single one of greater magnitude; 
haamorrhage may also be venous ; and a case is related by Dr. 
Douglas, in which the left lateral sinus was ruptured. The quantity 
of extravasated blood has been found to vary irom a few drops to five 
or six ounces. Morgagni states that the most frequent seat of the 
sanguineous effusion is the corpus striatum, and the statement has 
been confirmed by the observations of M. liouchoux and other modern 
pathologists. Such efiusions do not seem to be more frequent ou 
one side of the brain than the other, though Morgagni thought that 
they were most common on the right. Of forty-one cases examined 
by M. Eouchoux, eighteen presented extravasation in the left hemi- 
sphere, seventeen in the rigtit, and six in both, — a striking series of 
cases, it may be remarked, in favour of the opinion that there is> 
usually extravasation somewhere. While the observations of Dr. 
Abercrombie render it probable that effusion of serum cannot often 

' be a cause of apoplexy, it would be premature to deny absolutely 
that it is ever so ; for, as Dr. Mason Good has justly observed, * it is 
possible for effused serum to become occasionally a cause of that 
which, from its symptoms, is ordinarily denominated sanguineous 

' apoplexy ; for it is possible for the exhalants of the brain to partici- 
pate so largely in the high vascular excitement by which this form of 
the disease is characterized, as to secrete an undue proportion of 
fluid into any of its cavities, and thus become as direct a cause oi* 
apoplexy as extravasated blood.* " 

Although these high authorities announce their opinion that apo- 
plexy is caused by a severe congestion of blood in the brain, the 
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blood-vessels being imable to propel their contents easily and per* 
fectly into tbe general circulation, and this of course implies weak* 
uess in the nervous power of those arteries, yet the ola-fashioned 
plan is recommended by Hooper and other famous practitionerii 
whom he quotes. Dr. Hooper says,. " The predisposing causes of 
apoplexy are in general such as impair the energy of the brain, or 
occasion too great a determination of blood to the head, or impede 
the return of blood from the head. Plethoric, corpulent persons^ 
\nth a short thick neck, are very liable to apoplexy. Excess ia 
drinking is one of the most frequent predisposing causes.'* 

After he has stated that the predisposing causes of apoplexy are 
in general such as impair the energy of the brain, and cause deter- 
mination of blood to the head, he goes on to describe his remedies, 
which are precisely what ordinary observers would think likely to 
aggravate those causes by lowering the vital energy, as will be seen 
from what he proposes in the following quotation from his Medical 
Lexicon, and which is the standard and only authorised system 
recognised by the College of Physicians. The doctor says, " In the 
treatment of apoplexy, if we be consulted during the existence of the 
precursory symptoms which have been noticed as frequently taking 
place, we shall often be able to ward off a paroxysm by bleeding, 
purgatives, perfect quiet, and, in the sthenic variety, a reducing 
regimen. Where, however, the state of the pulse, and other symp- 
toms, give proof of weak vascular action and nervous debility, 
depletion should be practised with caution ; and purgatives will often 
be found preferable to blood-letting. Yet, whatever be the degrees of 
debility, if there be drowsiness, vertigo, and a dull pain in the head, 
we must have recourse to bleeding, either local or general ; for such 
symptoms will assuredly lead to a fit, unless timely subdued." — 
Hooper, page 155. 

Now from his language he is evidently afraid that the weak vascu- 
lar action and nervous debility may not bear bleeding, so he recom- 
mends scouring the poor bowels, and forcing their delicate absorbents^ 
to take up his aloes and calomel, and carry such stuff into the circu- 
lation, instead of some natural aliment. Bleeding and purgatives to' 
prevent a disease, which the faculty says comes on from want of vital; 
power in the vessels to propel their contents easily and freely I 
^Surely it is to be hoped they will discover some method of preventioa 
and cure more in harmony v;ith their own description of what tho 
body wants, to avert these calamities. Bleeding and purgatives. 
3iever did give nutrition or vital power, but they do lower and ex» 
tinguish it. They do not assert that there is too much blood in the 
body, but that it is determined in the excess to certain weak vessels. 
Now, instead of drawing blood by cupping, leeches, &c., from those 
weak vessels, which must necessarily, as the circulation goes on, be 
surcharged again, as soon as the viscera can manufacture more, and 
thereby leave the cause of disease in action, we endeavour to divert 

J 
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this excess of blood to other parts of the bodj, and to keep up a 
continued determination to those other parts until, by more natural 
living, the whole circulation is regulated, and the relaxed veins 
in the brain have had time for recovery. These vessels have long 
previous to the attack had an unnatural pressure upon them, 
either from lowered vitality, or by want of exercising the frame, 
or indulgence in bad propensities, which has prevented free circu- 
lation of blood through the brain, and hence pressure and ofbeu 
rupture of some veins. 

Lowering the vitality, or the electricity in the nutritive nerves, by 
which alone every artery or vein propels its contents forward, must, 
on the slightest reflection, independent of prejudice, appear the most 
unlikely treatment to succeed in restoring. In ature*s laws have been 
by some means outraged by the subject of the attack, and it is only 
by acting on this consideration, and returning to the strictest course 
of living those laws demand, which is so highly necessary to the brain, 
that any material or permanent restoration of the proper circula- 
tion can on sound prmciple be expected ; for the blood-vessels in 
that part have not the capabilities of extension as in other parts of 
the body, where they may be greatly distended without danger to 
life, or even much inconvenience. The least pressure in the brain is 
felt, and if any of the miaute and delicate veins are from this pres- 
sure ruptured, apoplexy and paralysis are the certain consequences, 
more or less. I wish to caution persons, however, from being alarmed 
at headaches, for if they are not living in any excess, and have not 
good digestion, the greater probability is that the cause of their un- 
comfortable feelings in the head proceeds from nervous sympathy of 
that part with the stomach. I have seen most distressing cases of 
headache, and heaviness there, cured entirely when the stomach ha» 
been put right. The person's course of life is the guide to judge 
if there is danger of apoplexy. 

Non-professional and non-medical writer as I am, I have, since I 
searched into the principles of the nature and action of the human 
frame, been much struck with the great disregard and non-acknow- 
ledgment of some of the fundamental laws of existence by medical 
men in their ordinary practice of physic, in attempting; to cure or 
alleviate the diseases of the frame. The wonderful discovery that 
the life of the body, and all its functions and powers of nutrition, 
depend, under G-od, entirely on the vitality and electricity of the 
nervous fluid, nervous power, vis vit», or power of life, or whatever 
the life in the body is, or can be described by, in the ganglionic or 
organic nerves, is as established and undisputed a fact as the circu* 
lation of the blood. I have frequently noticed this in this work, and 
it is a consideration that cannot be too much kept in view in all 
attempts either to keep the body in health or to cure disease ; for it 
is an incontrovertible &ct, that on the vis vitas, or electricity of the 
£ourth order of nerves, depends the life of the body, the action of the^ 
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heart, the flow of the blood through the veins, and the power of add- 
ing to the muscular tissue, out of the blood. The functions of the 
liver, thekidnovs, and, in fact, every principle or minute action of the 
body, in re^d to life and nutrition, depends on the vitality of these 
nerves, which carry their nervous fluid or electricity into every 
minute part of the frame, and by that electricity the organized body 
lives ; only lower this to a degree, and the life is quenched as effectu- 
ally as the light from a taper when it is blown out. 

This fundamental law, once discovered and proved true, as it long 
has been by Sir Charles Bell, and others who have made such new 
and important discoveries in physiology, so greatly bevond the dis- 
coveries of ancient physicians ; ordinary observers might naturally 
suppose it would be the fundamental principle on which medical men 
would always and at all times act. They acknowledge it in cases of 
severe injury. They refuse to operate with the knife when this 
power is evidently very low. They have little hope of what is termed 
a constitutionally nervous subject getting through a severe operation. 
They have little hope of a patient rallymg when they see this nerv- 
ous power all but extinguished. The difference between the flesh 
and the bone of the weakly or nervous patient, and that of a strong 
person, is not regarded. The consideration with the doctor is not 
whether the fibre of one body is finer or coarser than another, — ^no, 
he looks at the amount of life it contains ; and that governs his hopes 
or his fears for the restoration of his patient. 

It is true some are scrofulous, aud have impure flesh ; and he will 
tell you these patients are bad subjects for operations ; they make bad 
blood and bad tissue. Aak him why, and he tells you (if he knows his 
profession) that there is a want of vital power in these subjects to pro- 
perly assimilate the food, — ^to expel morbid matter, — ^to vigorously 
renew the worn-out tissue, — ^in short, to give life to the frame. 
All his arguments end in the acknowledgment that it is not the want of 
more flesh, or of a different texture, but of life in it, — that is, the 
nervous fluid, — ^the electricity by which the body exists ; — all else is 
mere gas and water, and silica und salts, held together by this won- 
derful vis vitfiB, or nervous fluid. A patient has just arrived on the 
verge of an attack of apoplexy, who, I believe, was secure from 
seizure soon after he entered my establishment, because we set to 
work immediately to stop the causes of the symptoms, and by deter- 
mining the blood to other parts of the frame, by our fomentations, 
bandages, sitz baths, foot oaths, <S:;c., and regulating his diet. He 
had been what is called a regular man, I believe, addicted to no 
excesses, of fully formed frame, and apparently healthy looking. He 
had erred simply from want of knowledge of the true conditions of 
health and life ; and this information is just what I hope my book 
will give to numbers, and save them suffering misery and premature 
death. This patient had taken flesh meat in moderation three times 
a day; his glass or two of ale at dizmeri and the same at supper. 
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\rith a glass of wine occasionally, and now and then a glass of spirit 
and water, and cigar. He is not a man of an excitable temperament, 
and to all appearance would be supposed to enjoy good health. 

He came^iith a friend to mj establishment, wiUout any intention 
of staying on his own account ; but he said he was troubled with 
an uncomfortable feeling in his head, which had been coming on 
some time. I soon convinced him he had no time to lose in avoid- 
ing an attack of apoplexy. This regular man had no conception 
that his regular habits could possibly be dangerous to life, but, ns 
Dr. Cheyne justly observes, " The daily use of wine or spirits will 
lead a man of a certain age and constitution to apoplexy as certain 
as habitual intoxication." * Plethoric corpulent persons, with thick 
short necks, are looked upon generally as the only subjects likely 
for apoplexy. This, as medical men know, is an error, as apoplexy 
occurs m spare persons and persons of delicate habits, from absolute 
weakness of the vessels in the brain, and from another frequent 
cause, and that is hypertrophy. Dr. Hope, in his work on diseases 
of the heart, says, '* Eight or nine cases of suddenly fatal apoplexy, 
and numerous cases of palsy from hjpertrophy, have within a few 
years fallen under my observation. In the majoritv of them, the 
patient exhibited what is commonly called the ' apoplectic constitu- 
tion;* that is, a robust conformation, a plethoric habit, and a florid 
complexion; in others these characteristics were absent; but the 
total number of the cases of apoplexy from hypertrophy is much 
greater than I have witnessed, during the same period of apoplexy 
from causes independent of hypertrophy." So that whatever makes 
imperfect or morbid tissue tends to this disease. Hypertrophy, 
from the G-reek "above" and "nutrition," describes a morbid in- 
crease of any organ without change in the nature of its substance, 
arising from an excessive nutrition in some particular part. All 
these dissertations on the nature, symptoms, and effects of disease, 
by such authorities as I ^uote, lead me to reiterate the advice to 
study the natural conditions of health, and obey them without 
regard to the cravings of the body. 

PAHA LYSIS, from the Greek, *' I loosen, or weaken." " A 
disease known by a loss or diminution of the power of voluntary 
motion ; " so says Dr. Hooper in his Medical Dictionary. He also 
says, " it may be occasioned by an attack of apoplexy." It may be 
occasioned by anything that prevents the flow of the nervous matter 
from the brain into the organs of motion. He says, " the long«con- 
tinued use of sedatives will produce palsy, and whatever tends to 
relax and enervate the system may likewise prove an occasional 
cause of this disease :" yet he recommends bleeding, blistering, and 
active purges; also, that "certain narcotic substances have been 
found occasionally successful, as aconite, arnica, toxicodendron, nux 
vomica, and opium"! Now it is well known that narcotics, and 

• Hooper's «• Medical Dictiomir}-," p. 152, 
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purges, and bleeding, and blistering will not restore the power of 
nutrition, and yet in face of this forced acknowledgment of nature^s 
fundamental laws, doctors persevere in tapping the veins and letting 
out the vital fluid, and punishing the alreadj sinking stomach and 
bowels by what is utterly opposed to nutrition, in the form of physic. 
One such case has just been at my establishment ; a gentleman of 
fifly years age, of sedentary habits, a tobacco smoker, taking his 
allowance of stout and bitter ale, with flesh meat two or three times 
a day, besides a moderate quantity of wine, regular in his attend- 
ance at his office in London, taking purgatives wlien his bowels 
would not act, to force them to do so ; then by his doctor's advice 
taking a little sedative mixture when his overworked brain would 
not idlow him to sleep well, here a pabulum and there a nostrum, 
and these were to stifle every complaint which poor nature was 
making of the unnatural way in which she was being treated and 
doctored by the medical attendants of the patient, and afterwards by 
some of the first in the profession, until she could bear it no longer ; 
for the sedatives, the purgatives, the lancet, and the leeches brought 
the poor patient into such an inanimate and lethargic state, with the 
partial loss of some of his limbs, and total inability to bear any mental 
work, that he was all but permanently asleep. When this climax was 
attained by the usual legitimate process of the profession, the patient 
applied to an M.D., one of the very first in London, and the follow- 
ing is his nostrum for raising the vis vita of failing nature : — 

J Copt.] White vitriol half dr. Extract of camonule sufficient quantity to 
ie 20 pills. Take one three times a day. — ^Tincture of Valerian volatile two 
oz. Camphor mixtare 4 oz. Take one small table*spoonftl ir a cup o^ \ater, 
with one of the pHls as above. 

This prescription was used a short time, but not accomplishing the 
end in view, was laid aside for the following: — 

Calomel one er. Blue Pill two gr. Compound Extract of Colocynth six gr. 
Extract of Henbane one gr. Mix in two pills, and take them at bedtime. — In- 
fusion of Senna nine gr. Tincture of Senna two dr. Tartrate of Potash half 
dr. Manna quarter oz. Spirits of nutmeg one dr. Mix, for a draught to be 
taken in the morning. 

This again gave neither new life nor vigour to the patient, and the 
following was substituted, which proved just as useless : — 

Citrate of Iron two dr. Distilled Water and Spirits of Nutmeg:, each one and 
a half oz. Mir thein, add Simple Syrup one and a half oz. Take one table 
spoonful in a cup of Camphor Water twice a day. — ^Extract of Aloes eight or 
twelve gr. Powdered Ipecacuanha two gr. Soap twelve gr. Mix in twelve pills. 
Take one at bedtime. 

This, being only a repetition of the former drug practice, made 
matters no better. When he came to me, he had such an amount 
of pressure on the brain, and was so sensitive to cold, with almost 
total constipation of the bowels from the long use of the *^ beauti- 
ful" and nice tasted sedative mixtures having by long use done their 
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legitimate work so effectually, that he could not bear washing over 
in water under 90 deg. A few weeks' gentle fomentation to the 
stomach and bowels, tepid wash, with our soothing bandages, simple 
diet, fine air and water, and cheerful society, soon told beneficiiuly 
on the grateful frame; but the poor patient is a wreck, and will 
never be restored to anything like sound health again. If he had 
had advioe early, to obey the natural conditions of health, eating 
and drinking to live, and not living to eat and drink, and sleep, he 
would not have now been a burden to his relatives and himself too, 
and a hopeless case of restoration. 

I hope to be of far more use in preventing disease than in curing 
it, and especially in such serious maladies as apoplexy and paralysiis, 
which in moBt cases are not entirely curable; by. pointing out the 
wisdom and duty of making the appetites subservient to the welfSsure 
of the body, a principle which too many have regretted they did not 
adopt before tney were compelled to do so by their inability any 
longer to satisfy them.. 

Paralysis can only take place from the lowered vitality of the 
irame, or of the electricity in the nerves of nutrition and motion, 
commonly called ganglionic, or organic, by which the nutrition and 
functions of the whole body are maintained and governed. The will 
of the paralytic is precisely the same in force as before the attack. 
The mind sends its messages for action from the nervous centres in 
the base of the brain, through the medulla oblongata at the top of 
the spine, by its telegraph wires (the nerves), but when they come 
to some part of the body where the motive nerves have been by 
various means deprived of healthy vitality, the nerves of motion 
(which take their rise as before stated in the spinal marrow, as 
shown by the engravings) will not respond to the stimulus of the 
neryes of sensation. The paralytic has often feeling in the affected 
parts, but cannot move them. There the nerves of sensation are 
perfect, but they are unable to stimulate the nerves of motion to 
act. In other cases there is neither feeling nor ability to move. 
Here the nerves of motion and the nerves of sensation, which 
always accompany each other, are both deprived of vitality ; hence 
the incapacity for either motion or feelii^:. The power of expel- 
ling or retaining the f»ces and the urine often also participates 
in the calamity, and renders the retention of them either imperfect 
or impossible* I have often been told by my patients that they have 
hereditary tendency to paralysis. It is not an hereditary disease 
only so far as inheritins; a weakly constitution. But a weakly con- 
stitution, by a strict adherence to the natural conditions of health, 
and if kept also &om the vitiating effects of improper stimulating 
food, liquids, over-study, debasing passions, and the destructive in- 
fluence of tobacco, snuff, opium, &c., will be free from any hereditary 
tendency to paralysis. In another place I refer to a lecture by Mr. 
Jolly, of King's College, on the tendency of tobacco to produce 
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ptraljBiB, wUcli is well worth attention, coming from such a high 
authority. I can corroborate all he sayi as to the frequency of the use 
of tobacco causing paralysis. The effects of deadening the nerves 
by the narcotic power of tobacco, snuff, and opium, and so often 
rendering them unable to do their work, is easily accounted for. Scores 
of caseiLof rheumatism which come under my care are produced by 
their use ; no smoker ever dies a natural ^ath (that is, they do 
not live the full term of life they would have done, had they ab- 
stained from this injurious practice). (See pages 215 — 217). 

Bj using tobacco; Jiver disease, nervousness, congestion of the 
brain, paralysis, destruction of the mucous lining of the bowels, more 
or less, are the cartain eonse^uences, and it is only a slow way of 
committing suicide, and pervertmg the power Ood has given for noble 
purposes, to the gratification of the appetite.* Paralysis is a terrible 
affliction. Not unfrequently have persona gone to bed apparently in 
their usual health, and found on awaking part; of their frame paralyzed, 
and that very often for the remainder of life. At first, hopes of re« 
storation in some degree mitigates the force of the blow, out when 
first one means is tried, and then another, Mrith little or no relief, the 
mind often sinks into despondency, lowering still further the vis vitse 
in the nutritive nerves, until further seizure comes on, and life is a 
burden to the sufferer, and often a burden to those who have to do 
the most menial offices for the poor wreck. I wish to do all in my 
power to warn all off these rocks, and to keep the vessel in proper 
trim for the voyage of life, and well fitted for carrying the soul com- 
fortably till it arrive safely in that blessed country where G-od has 
appointed all to live who have obeyed his commands, by keeping the 
body in subjection to the spirit ; influenced by the dictates of true 
religion. "£le not deceiveo; God is not mocked: for whatsoever a 
man soweth, that shall he also reap. For he that soweth to his flesh, 
shall of the flesh reap corruption ; but he that soweth to the Spirit, 
shall of the Spirit reap life everlasting ;"t and hundreds find this true 
to their sorrow, when the mischief is done, in sowing to the fiesh. 

Marital excesses, from the nature of the subject, I can only allude 
to. Persons often know little of their terrible effects until too late 
for remedy. I have seen many ruined for life by such excesses: 

* Tbb Tobacco Questioh. — ^Five and a half millions of acres of land are 
set i^art for the cultivation oi tobacco. 4^500,000 pounds weight are grown 
and consumed. Ninety-nine parts out of every hundred are the produce of 
slave labour. Tobacco contains two very poisonous properties ; one an essen- 
tial oil, which acts directly on the brain and nervous system; the other 
a narcotic poison, which acts directly on the heart and the circulation. The 
smoker receives also into his system another property, which is generated by 
the action of fire, which is known as empyreumatic oil, and which inflicts 
very serious mischief. For a time the use of tobacco might in any form bo 
resorted to without giving alarm after its first effects were overcome, but very 
few could venture on its use for any length of time without having very 
serious penalties to pay. 

t Gal. vi. 7, 8. 
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paralysis, apoplexy, loss of the use of limbs, madness, and suicide arc9 
very often the dreadful consequences of these excesses. I have had 
the' great gratification of seeing not a few, who were all but wrecks 
from this cause, entirely restored by our mild system, and haying a 
knowledge how to live m future. 

Nature does not always take the body by surprise ; for on Question- 
ing persons afflicted with paralysis, I have often discovered tnat they 
liave had repeated warnings of their attacks in different ways. As 
the stomach rejects food when it has been outraged by bad diet, or 
other causes, and thereby gives unmistakable warning of the existing 
mischief and inability to perform its office, so flying aches and pains 
in the limbs, local numbness, cramp, coldness of some part, inability 
sometimes to lift weic^hts from the weakness in the arms, cold shivers 
down the spine (which, as I have previously remarked, is the centre 
of motive and sensitive power), giddiness, oppression in the head, &c. 
When these symptoms do not actually incapacitate individuals for 
their usual avocations, they are often thought little of until they 
become urgent, or are attributed to rheumatism — that, to the multi- 
tude, undefinable term for many ailments. "Whenever a person experi - 
onces the warnings I state above, they should at once study how they 
can improve their general health ; and this can only be soundly done by 
strict attention to the natural laws of healthy condition of the body. 
Long before paralysis comes on, the tongue will be red, swollen, 
and often crackea, and white on the surface, red on the sides. 
When this is the case, serious mischief to the whole frame is threat- 
ened, and must inevitably be the result if the causes are not removed. 
Our bodies, however, are not quite so frail that the derangement 
of some part or organ will always produce fatal effects. Though 
it is well for persons to understand their frame, I would caution 
them from continually studying symptoms of disease; as the mind, by 
continually dwelling upon such subjects, will ofben induce disease. 

How many watcn as anxiously for a motion of the bowels as 
they look for their dinner, and think that the daily recurrence of 
the one is as necessary for their existence as the other. The keep- 
ing up this mental agitation weakens the very nerves and organa 
they are so anxious to have in good order to act well. But some go 
to the other extreme, and take no notice of nature's hints until 
actual disease has set in. Business or pleasure cannot be interrupted : 
but nature has borne the transgression of her laws as long as there 
was power in the body to resist, and there is a line beyond which the 
strongest constitution cannot go with impunit;^ ; for although we do 
not live in glass houses, we do not live in cast-iron ones. I liave not 
iinfrequently had patients who have said that they have had white or 
furred tongues all their lives, or for ten or twenty years, and that 
there was no chance of that being cured; and although they have not 
had good health, yet they have not thought much ot it. But I havo 
Baid, '^ What, then, has brought you here P for persons don*t conK3 
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to hare the water treatment and leare their business occupations fos 
amusement." I have to point to their inability to sleep, to consti- 
pation, to rheumatic pains, to their yellow complexions and harassed 
countenances, and to their haying tried for many years to get into a 
sound state of health by doctors' prescriptions, all without success* 
They come, in fact, just when nature has given some of her last warn- 
ings; and instead of punishing the body by the unnatural means of 
physic, blistering, &c., I immediately see in what way we can soothe 
the outraged frame, aud coax it into good humour again, by atten- 
tion to the fundamental laws of health. And the instances are rarer 
in which we find the appeal, by these means, to be entirely in vain. 

Paralysis proceeding from apoplexy is the most serious, becausa 
there is then mischief in the very centre of consciousness, and 
generally rupture of some of the fine blood-vessels in the brain (see 
Apoplexy). Simple paralysis of some local part, as the arms or the 
legs, without any afiection in the head, may oe cured. In the spinal 
marrow, as before observed, the nerves of motion and sensation liave^ 
their origin. These nerves may be slightly affected by accident,, 
or simply by want of vital power, which is most commonly the case 
when there has been no affection of the head ; and then by judicious^ 
bathing, diet, and changed habits, new life is generated, and the^ 
nerves recover their original powers. Here our practice of spinal 
rubbings, cold back wash, cold dripping sheets, steamers, with cold 
shallow baths, or cold sheet after, cold or tepid sitz baths, fomenta- 
tions back and front, with dripping sheet uter ; wet pack if there 
is vitality sufficient ; dry rubbing, wearing wet body bandage, with* 
our plain nutritive diet, and no stimulants, are such safe, natural,, 
and effective remedies. The treatment must be proportioned to the 
strength of the patient ; and if in cold weather, or m weakly cases,, 
have the water 70 deg. instead of cold. The plain diet, as stated 
in this work, with good air and water, assist greatly to restore nature's. 
powers. Warmth is absolutely necessary in paralytic cases ; good 
thick clothing, if the weather is not warm ; and au who can afford 
would do well to migrate to the warm climates of Exmouth, Torquay,, 
or Penzance, for the winter and spring. 

HEART DISEASE. — ^Many patients have come to my establish- 
ment under the impression they had disease of the heart; some have 
been told so by their medical attendants (as was the case witk 
myself some years ago, when I consulted an eminent surgeon in 
London). Except in rare cases, my patients have found, as I did,, 
that when the hver was got to act well, and the general circula- 
tion regulated by our soothing and invigorating applications, and 
the passages opened for the easy flow of the blood through tho 
liver and other organs, there was no trace of heart derangement. 
Many are very unnecessarily alarmed at some irregularity of the 
pulse, and occasional palpitation. AU dyspeptics and nervous sub- 
jecte are liable to occasional functionary oiisturbance of this kind^ 
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1)ut wh^e actual disease of this organ has taken place, nothing 
-can be done but to mitigate its effects ; and this may be accom- 
plished to a greater extent by mild hydropathic treatment, than by 
any other course. We have nad some serious and distressing cases 
of this kind, and in none have we failed to give some relief. The 
treatment of coiurse has to be yaried accx)rding to the strength and 
age of the patient, and the causes which haye brought on the disease. 
!Eirst, the diet is a matter of urgent necessity. See to ayoiding 
anytbbg that is at all difficult of cugestion, or of a stimulating kind. 
Little flesh meat should be taken, and that should be lean mutton, 
fowl, or game. Ayoid beef, and especially hot beef; a little lean 
cold meat chopped fine, with bread crumbs and a spoonful of grayy, is 
^ood, with a little mealy potatoe, asparagus, or cauliflower, but no 
greens, turnip, cabbage, nor any uncooked or fried ye^etables ; fari- 
naceous puddings, good, as rice, tapioca, sago, yermicelli, or light 
flour puddings, with a little stewed fruit, and water to drink ; bread 
shoula be taken in a moderate quantity at one time, as it swells on 
the stomach ; buttered toast and cakes are bad. 

If persons with heart disease have not the strictest and most 
cletermined resolution to take food with a view to the nutrition of 
the body alone, and without regard to indulging the tastes and 
appetites, they are continually in danger of sudden death from eat- 
ing to repletion ; great numbers die from want of this resolution 
and self-denial. I have known individuals well aware of having this 
malady, and of their danger, who, unwilling to resist the cravings of 
the appetite, have passed from their business or quiet fireside, or 
their luxurious drawing-rooms and social circle, into eternity, totally 
unprepared for a spiritual existence. The forms of religion they 
had practised amongst various denominations, with whom they had 
passed as sound good Christians, had never re^y awakened them to 
the ^eat import of the apostle's words to the Fhilippians : " Whose 
«nd IS destruction, whose god is their beUy, and whose glorv is in 
their shame, who mind earthly things.'* Those who are left oehind 
inter the body, leaving the soul to the mercy of God, and go on in 
the same course ; some of them to die of heart disease, others of 
sudden inflammation, dropsy, brain attacks, apoplexy, &c. : not a few 
of such instances I can now call to mind amongst those whom I 
formerly joined at table. (See pp. 44, 51.) If any person should read 
this who has any symptoms of overfeeding, palpitation of the heart, 
fulness in the head, &c., let them at once make a resolution to dis- 
card all but the plainest food, and reject stimulants, tobacco, S^.^ 
4n toto ; and, where it is possible, avoid all excitement of budness— « 
cold also is injurious. Several cases who have been with us for a 
time to have their general health improved, and to learn our treat- 
ment and practise our dietary, have gone to Torquay for the winter, 
where, without having a relaxing climate, they have been able to 
>xnove out in the open air almost every day throughout the season. 
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This is a very important consideration, as when there is any deficiency 
of the heart's action the want of oxygen in the blood is manifest by 
the bluencss of the lips and countenance. I have a case in my mind 
now of a gentleman, aged 65, who haa been several times with us for 
affection of the heart, and whom I had great difficulty to persuade to 
spend the winter at Torquay ; but last autumn I pressed the matter 
upon him so strongly, that he decided to try it, and the result is 
that now, when the winter is pretty well over (April), he informs me 
he has not had such a good winter for many years. 

As to the hydropathie treatment of heart disease, the object that 
must be aimed at is to draw away from the heart the inflammatory 
action and the pressure on the weakened vessels, and infuse new life 
into the muscles. This must be attempted by the gentlest means ; 
as it will be obvious to any ordinary observer, that the heart having 
to receive and pass through it about a hogshead of blood in the 
twenty-four hours, the wonder is that it stands its work at all. The 
blood has to be forced by powerful action through these often weak 
or stiffened valves and muscular cavities. They are obliged to do 
their work as long as life lasts. Not one minute can the often 
almost disabled ventricles and auricles rest from their labour. They 
must open and close to admit and send out again the blood which 
comes to the heart, by the clavicular artery, to be propelled with 
force into the lungs, to come in contact with the air to take its life- 
giving property, oxvgen. We see the effects of the same disease 
on the muscles in the legs, knees, arms, and wrists being weakened, 
hardened, or contracted ; and those who are in that condition feel 
tho pain of working them in that state. Now in a similar way the 

gowerful muscles of the heart become stiffened, contracted, and in- 
amed ; and when this amounts to a certain degree, the heart stops, 
and the person dies. I can only of course ^ve, as I have before 
said, a general idea of the treatment ; as it will be varied according 
to the strength or age of the subject. We first insist upon our plan 
of diet and rest from the harassing cares of business. 

In the morning before rising, and whilst the patient sits up in bed, 
give the upper part of the body a gentle rubbing with a towel wrung 
out of water 80 degrees, then dry this part and put on a woollen 
vest, and let the lower part of the body be done m the same way ; 
and put on woollen drawers, for it is of importance to keep the lower 
part of the body warm. In the forenoon, have legs up to the calf 
put into 90 deg. mustard and water, and gradually raise the tempera- 
ture to 100 or 105 degrees, if the patient can bear it, keeping the 
head wet with cold water whilst the legs are in the mustard and 
water, and remain so for from ton to fifteen minutes ; and then let 
the legs and feet be rubbed over with a towel dipped in 80 degrees, 
and d^ rubbed with hand till warm. Afternoon, have the feet 
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put into 90 degrees mustard and water for three minutes, then give 
stomach pack (see page 70), wringing the towel out of 90 degrees 
water, and keeping a hot foot-tin to feet; lying thus for three 
quarters of an hour, but if restless, then only twenty minutes ; then 
on coming out, sponge over the part packed only, i^edtime, apply a 
mustard poultice just heloio the heart, and keep It on till the part 
becomes red, then wipe it off dry; 104 bath list is also good. 

It is very useful in these diseases to take long sitz baths in SO 
degrees water, or the degree of heat that will prevent chillnessv 
remaining in the bath from twenty to fort^ minutes, keej)iDg the feet 
warm with the hot foot-pan, or any similar plan, as it is not advis- 
able to have the feet so often soaked in hot water ; also 115. Packiog 
tlie legs and thighs with strips (see list 214), renewing them when 
dry, and keeping them so till a " crisis " is well worked out upon 
them, will be found very advantageous. Sometimes a piece of spongio 
piline worn on the heart, and kept damp with hot water, has been 
found very useful if it does not bring on irritation : we have used 
this in cases with good effect. The reader will see, in all the above 
treatment great care must be taken so that none of the applications 
produce a sTioch^ as that would be highly dangerous. Trequently 
sipping cold water will be a great assistance to the benefit of the 
treatment. During syncope or faintness, it is best to undress the 
person immediately, and apply a mustard poultice to the heart, and 
put the feet into mustard and water 100 degrees, and if possible the 
hands also ; then dry them well. Eub the other part of body whilst 
the person is wrapped in a blanket, sponging head and face with cold 
water, and giving sips of cold water to drink. "When the attack is 
gone over, let the person recline and put mustard poultices on soles 
of feet, and a warm (not hot) fomenting pad to the lower part of the 
bowels, keeping the head wet and the rest part of the body very warm. 

Dr. Gully says, " But after all, the malady to be treated is irritation 
of the ganglionic nerves at the pit of the stomach " (which I have so 
often called attention to). Other scientific authorities take the same 
view, and the treatises written on the subject are no doubt in the 
main correct, but I am surprised to see so little said of the muscular 
structure of the heart in connexion with rheumatic affections of this 
organ. Bheumatism attacks the muscles and renders them stiff, and 
often causes chalky deposit ; and the great muscular structure of the 
heart (for it is in fact all muscle, and always in work) must render it as 
liable, and even more so, to rheumatic affections, as any other muscu- 
lar structure of the body, and from th.e same cause, lowered vitality/; 
Ossification of the valves of the heart describes the state approaching 
to chalky formation. Bheumatic affectious of this organ are much 
to be dreaded, as there is no rest for it, and these muscles, as all other 
muscles, are liable to lose their elasticity and vitality ; and unfortu- 
nately we cannot get at them direct vMi fomentations, or other 
fitimulating or soothing water applications. Whatever is to be done 
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for relief, can odIv be done yeiy indirectly by the treatment I name, 
and by proper diet, avoiding all stimuhmts, much flesh meat, and 
none at all difficult of digestion, as beef or fat. The great point to 
aim at, as before stated, is to draw away iaflammatory action, which 
is certain to be present, whether the disease is rheumatic or deposit 
of fat, &c. All these affections tend to obstruct the circulation, and 
call upon the heart for excessive efforts to propel the blood, and 
hence the inflammatory state. The heart is liable to obstruction 
from deposit of fat in great feeders, and to unhealthy enlargement 
in peculiar constitutions. Opium, morphia, foxglove decoction, hen- 
bane, and such like drugs, will lower the action of the beart when 
•excited, but they do it by lowering the circulation altogether, by 
putting the brain in some degree to sleep. This will easily 
be seen to be false practice, never can give nutrition, and certainly 
leads to mischief and increased action of the heart from weakness. 

HTSTEEI A or HYSTERICS.—Immediately undress the patient 
jind commence hard rubbing with the hand, well wetting the head 
with cold water, and as soon as possible put the person into a shallow 
bath of 80 deg. water, and well rub the body whilst in, especially 
round the redon of the heart and down the spine ; and if the patient 
is not too delicate, a can of cold water poured down the spine would 
be very beneficial. "When the violence of the attack is over, then 
put the patient between blankets on a bed, and apply mustard 
poultices to the soles of feet, and keep the head well packed, and 
something warm over the bowels ; a fomenting can is best. If a 
shallow bath is not at hand, then let the person sit down in a sitz 
bath, or large pan, in 80 deg. water, and put the feet into 105 deg. 
mustard and water in another vessel at the same time, applyinsr 
the nibbing and cold water as before directed. Attention to p. 
i«rould prevent attacks ; rub especially below the heart 

EEYSIPELAS.— K only slight, then apply tepid sponging, 
70 degrees very frequently, according to the heat of the part, and after 
the sponging put on a piece of spongio piline over the part affected, 
tlaniped with tepid water ; or if no spongio piline is procurable, then 
apply a piece of linen doubled and well wetted, and then a dry 
bandage over of mackintosh or flannel. If the attack is severe, 
fomentation to the parts should be used for a quarter of an hour ; 
and then apply the aoove process of sponging and packing afterwards, 
frequently repeating till the fever is gone. Constitutional treatment 
should also be used, such as a warm dripping sheet on rising, an 86 
degrees sitz bath for ten minutes, twice a day, and fomentations 
on the bowels a quarter of an hour at night (not too hot), wearing 
the body bandage regularly. Keep the feet in 105 degrees mustard 
iind water during the sitz bath. Sometimes omit one of the above 
sitz baths, and take a fomentation pack instead. Fasting is a great 
Tielp to the cure of this disease, only taking cold water, with now 
una then a little piece of bread, until convalescent. We always and 
easily subdue this formidable complaint by our Hydropathic practice 
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SPINAL DISEASE AND INJUEIES OF THE SPINE.— 

Wlieu real disease of the spine has taken place, either bj a strain of 
the back or a blow, or from effects of diseases which more particu- 
larly affect this part, little can be done, and that only to alleviate. I 
have not known one entirely recover. I say this to warn persons 
from those experiments which are so often tried, and which I have 
known end in total paralysis of the limbs. Females not unfrequently 
complain of pain and weakness in the spine, especially in the lower 
part, which has in reality no relation to disease, but proceeds from 
internal operations of nature peculiar to females, and which is 
removed by judicious treatment of the sitz bath, bandages, and 
general attention to the health. Many such symptoms in females 
are, however, treated as disease, or affection of the spine, and cause 
permanent injury ; we have had such cases from the hands of eminent 
physicians. 

This work is too limited to go into the general subject of diseases 
of the spine, but I give a list of works which will give more parti- 
culars. First, where there is known injury to the spine, we use the 
spinal compress day and night, wetted three times a day, until it 
brings out a crisis, and also the body bandage partially ; very gentle 
fomentation to the spine (not hot) for one hour, and then sittmg on 
a sitz bath, and washmg the spine gently with the hand for one or 
two minutes, and water nearly cold. Legs put up to the calves in 
hot mustard and water, ten minutes ; this not more than once a day. 

Gentle spinal rubbing, or 121, 123, bath list, is good; but any 
application which strongly stimulates or shocks the nerves must be 
avoided : the nervous centres will not bear it. Keep in a reclining posi- 
tion as much as possible, and adopt the simple diet recommended in 
this work. All stimtdants, narcotics, and tobacco are bad ; much flesh 
meat to be avoided; anything that is heating is highly injurious. 
Warm clothing should be worn in cold weather, as the nervous 
vitality of the whole frame is greatly lowered. Should the patients 
be induced to use lotions, blisters, or setons, they will certainly 
repent, but having once used them, regret will be of no avail. 

Kthe 186 spinal compress does not keep warm, use spongio piline. 

LOSS OF VOICE.— On rising, have the chest and throat rubbed 
with 70 degrees water, till red, then wet pack the throat, and put 
on a dry spongio pilino chest compress, and a piece of new 
flannel round the bowels ; then put the feet into 100 degrees mustard 
and water for three minutes, and wipe them with a towel dipped in 
80 degrees water, and dry rub with the hand. In the forenoon, put 
the feet and le^ up to the calves into 100 degrees mustard and 
water for ten minutes, and rub the chest and throat again, as on 
rising ; then pour a can of cold water over the legs, and dry rub 
them with the hands till warm. Afternoon, take a running sitz 
bath 80 degrees for ten minutes, and daily reduce the heat of this 
bath till it can be taken cold ; rub the chest and throat again as 
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before. At bedtime, repeat the rubbing on the throat and che.st> 
and put feet into hot water two minutes, then put on wctmnd dry 
Bocks, only wetting the soles of the socks, and keep them on all 
night. If the above does not speedily produce a good effect, then 
apply fomentation on the chest morning and night for fifteen 
minutes before the rubbing, and also put on occasionally a mustard 
poultice on the chest till it becomes red. 

CASE OF BUEN.— Our servant, suddenly taking oflf the kettle from the gas 
stove, and leaning over, the large jet of gas came in contact with her face, and 
rather severely burnt her. The face was immediately washed over with brown 
soiq^ and water, as hot as she could bear it, then steapied over a pan for half an 
hour, the soaping repeated, and the steaming again repeated; afterwards a 
spongio piline mask, sprinkled with hot water, made to cover the face, with holes^ 
for the eyes, mouth, and nose, was put on, and a cold wet cloth to the head, and, 
i^ter lying in bed one hour, the stc^iming was again repeated, the mask kept on- 
all night, and by morning the case was all but well ; she laid aside the mask, and 
felt no inconvenience. Had cold lotions been applied, or oil, or grease, it would 
have been a serious case. If spongio is not at hand, caUoo, wrung out of hot 
water, and covered over with flannel to keep the warmth in, will do. (See case 
of bum, pp. 20, 168.) 

BUENS AND SCALDS.— If the bum or scald is upon any part where^ 
steam can be brought to bear upon it, immediately get a pan of boiling water,. 
and put some cokes off the fire into it, and hold the part over the steam, covering^ 
that part of the body and the pan of water with flannel or something woollen. 
After doing this for twenty minutes, then put a cold wet bandage of Unen or 
soft cahco several times round the limb, or a large piece, if it is on any other 
part of the body, then some mackintosh or oil silk over the wet linen, and new 
flannel over all ; if no oil silk or mackintosh be at hand, then put plenty of dry 
calico before the flannel bandage. Keep repeating the whole of the above three^ 
times a day, UU all inflammation is removed, then proceed with all the bandages,, 
without the steaming, till the place is well. 

Wash Leatheb Dbessiko we find exceedingly effective, and in many cases 
far better than crisis caUco ; it is appUed as No. 151 ; it is also very serviceable^ 
for varicose veins in the legs, as at page 181. 

ULCERS. — After active suppuration, or where the discharge has been slight 
for a considerable time, it is not advisable to excite action in the part, as Nature 
has become weak in the part, and unable to do more there. In these cases the 
quieter the part is kept the better ; and attend to the general health, or bring out 
crisis over stomach and Uver, to draw away morbid matter from the system. To- 
this end, if the ulcer is still open, apply a simple cereate plaister (we get ours 
from Mr. Young, 16, Pitfield-street, Koxton, London, who prepares it in a superior 
manner). Aftercovering the place with thisplaister,putoverspongio, flannel, orwash 
leather, damped to keep the part warm. Dry rub wi th hand, or mustard and water, 
over the parts near. If in the keee, rub the leg and thigh, and bandage the leg to 
promote circulation. Give general treatment, as page 6, with 50, 48, 69, 114, 73, 
59 occasionally; if not very weak, use 165, 172 ; but if this not warm, use 169. 

XJLCEES, WOUNDS, and Rheumatic Pains in the Legs and Thighs. Put 
the legs into a leg bath 90 deg., cover the parts affected. The object of this bath 
is to act as a stimulant, and may be taken for an hour, and sometimes longer. 
It always accelerates the process of granulation, and causes an abundant suppu- 
ration, and consequentlv quickens the discharge of morbid matter out of th» 
system. The same batn is also applicable to any other members of the body 
afflicted in a like manner. (See also pp. 170, 149.) 
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ABSCESSES. — First wash with cominoii yellow soap and water, 
and if in a part where steam can be applied, let it be steamed for 
twenty minutes ; if not> foment with hot water for the same time ; 
but neither steaming or fomentation must be very hot^ as, if too hot, 
it will irritate rather than soothe. Then apply Ko. 151, or if niucli 
inflammation, use 220. Keep it from the air as much as possible ; 
Rteaming three times a day. We now find wash-leather bestj applied 
instead of crisis calico as No. 151. As abscess is only the result of 
some constitutional disturbance, treatment to renovate the general 
health should be applied, at the same time with the baths and the 
plain diet recommended in this book, but no stimulants. I have seen 
abscesses forming in the glands of the neck and elsewhere, absorbed 
and prevented from coming to a head simply by wearing damped 
Bpongio piline, and giving a few fomentations, not very hot, and 
attention to diet and baths. 



WOUNDS, CUTS, AND BRUISES— If in a part that can be 
immersed in hot soap-suds, immediately "let it be done for twenty 
minutes, and let the suds be as hot as can be borne. If it be a 
cut, strap the lips of the wound together with narrow strips of 
arnica plaster, then put on a piece of spongio damped with hot water, 
or if no spoDgio at hand, use thicknesses of linen, with mackintosh or 
oiled silk over, to keep in the warmth. "When painful, if it can be 
done, dip the part in hot water, witltoiU taking off the wrapping ; 
this is important ; we never undress the wound till there is exuda- 
tion, and the morbid matter gives out effluvia, then have it re-dressed 
altogether, as above, and repeat the treatment, if needed ; it is 
seldom that more than two dressings are required. The spongio or 
linen will not grow intx) the wound if the part is immersed in hot 
water two or tliree times a day, or even less. If the wound is severe, 
and inflammation comes on in the limb, wet pack the whole limb, as 
in list 214, and re-wet the bandages tliree times a-day. This will 
stop inflammatory action. Should the wound be in a part of the 
body which cannot be separately immersed, apply hot fomenting pads, 
and this treatment as far as it can be done. If the cut is serious, or 
inflammatory action sets in, it is absolutely necessary to abstain from 
flesh meat, ale, wine, spirits, coffee, or any kind of stimulants, and, 
indeed, at all times, if sound health is to be enjoyed. Wear the 
wet body bandage, use dripping slieets, &c., to open the pores and 
invigoi-ate the system. We have had some desperate cases, where 
amputation had been declaimed necessary, which have very soon been 
cured by these simple means. In cases where tlie fore part of the 
linger has been torn or cut off to all but a shred, it has been i*eplaced, 
ond the finger made whole; (See also pp. 170, 149.) 
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WOUNDS WHICH ARE SLOW TO HEAI^ or when there 
k scrofulons or bad matter in them, and strong inflammation. — 
Adopt pack 223 Bath list^ but only for the part affected. For instance, 
if disease on leg^ then place the bricks, prepared as in 223, one on 
each side of leg and one for foot^ and let them be so placed that the 
limb can be moved a little whilst in pack, to avoid being bnmt by the 
hot bricks being in constant contact on one place, so that the pack may 
be continued an hour or two without fatiguing the limb by its being 
in one position so long ; and when it has thus been well sweated, 
remove the packing, and sponge well but carefully with warm soap- 
suds and then tepid water, then re-dress the part quickly, to keep it 
from the air. Ajs r^^ards the dressing for such wounds, the 220 on 
Bath list should be attended to till nature is beginning to heal, and 
the parts are free from discharge ; then, instead of the bag poultice^ 
use wash-leather doubled two or three thicknesses, according to the 
degree of matter running from the wound, the leather well damped 
with hot water and laid over the wound where poultice has been, 
and continue the spongio and dry flannel dressing as before over 
the leather. The pack 223, as described above, may be repeated 
eafely two or three times per day, as long as the part sweats well, but 
when the sweating becomes less, then the 223 must not be taken so 
often or so long, but attention must be given to keeping a change of 
the dressings so that the part may be kept quite clean and damp, or 
the process of healing will be checked; and when removing the 
leather, squeeze some tepid water into wound, and sponge all round 
the parts affected. 

SWOLLEN KNEES AND ANKLES FBOM CHRONIC 
RHEUMATISM.— Put feet on hot-water tin, then use the cold 
spouting for one minute ; then well dry-rub till warm. Then spout 
again for two minutes, and dry-rub as before, first putting a little 
glycerine or olive oil on hands; do the above once a day. At 
each treatment during the day rub in a little glycerine on ankles, 
■and wear dry spongio on knees and ankles tmdemeath the flannel 
bandages. 

COLD, CATARRH, OR STUFFING IN THE HEAD.— Take 
No. 137 on Bath list, and then wipe over legs and feet with tepid wet 
towel, then 195. After getting into bed, put a cold wet cloth on the 
top of the head, have some boiling water and hold the face over the 
steam, throwing a blanket over the head and over the vessel with hot 
water, to keep in the steam, for five or ten minutes if comfortable 
(frequently renewing cold wet doth on the head) ; then sponge fece and 
head with t^pid water, and well pack the head, according to 134. If 
cold is heavy, the quickest way to cure it is to keep in bed day and 
night, and repeat the above once or twice during the day ; b«fc if 
slight, the above at bed-time will suffice. 136^ after steaming will 
be found to hasten the cure, and even would of itself cure slight 
attacks. K 
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Whitlows. — ^When the first indioation of inflammation appears on the fingers 
or toes, if the hand or foot is then well steamed for fifteen or twenty minutes twioe 
a day, the whitlow will be prevented coming forward in most oases. Experience 
has proved this ; but if the whitlow does advance, then take a small glass or jar, 
and fill it with hot water, and keep the part affected completely immersed in the 
water constantly till well, reducing the heat of the water according to the state 
of inflammation ; this will entirely remove all pain, and in a few days a perfect 
cure will be effected. When inconvenient at times to keep it immersed, have a 
spongio piline hottle ready, and when taking it out of the water, put a piece of 
Imen well wetted with hot water on the wounded part, and the spongio hottle, 
idso well wetted with hot water, over the wet linen ; but in a httle time the 
throbbing pain will be again felt, and the immersion will be found the only 
painless way of cure. 

Case No. 11. Whitlows. — ^A gentleman, age about 4A, fair oonstitutioa, 
gradually got into a dyspeptic state fh>m confinement to business; and as nature 
will try to throw off the internal mucous irritation on to some part of the body 
where the blood-making processes are not going on, a slight hurt of the hand 
determined the crisis to that part, and defied all attempts of his surgeon to cure 
it ; the hand gradually got worse, and whitlows came, with severe inflammation. 
The patient then tried Hydropathy ; but the application being odd, and more with 
a view to raise the vital powers by tonic treatment, that also fSuled to cure the 
arm and hand, although the general health was much improved, and the bowels 
acted without aperients, which had not been the case before. The consequence 
of raising the general health was seen in an attempt by nature to throw off 
inflammation tl^ough the leg by crisis ; but when the hydropathic practitioner 
observed this, he was alarmed, telling the patient that he must endeavour to stop 
it, as he had quite as much as he could b^ with the crisis in the hand and arm. 
The leg was kept cool, and all warm treatment avoided, and the crisis, which was 
appearing, kept back ; the hand and arm became proportlonably more inflamed 
and painful, and after being under cold water treatment from February to June, 
he came to me in a very suffering state ; the hand and arm highly inflamed and 
painful, the hand red as fire, and not able to bear touching ; hu stomach and 
whole firame getting worse, as the constant pain irritated the nervous system. 
I immediately applied steaming to both band, arm, and leg, packing the hand, 
baths 18 and 10, and 28, 46 once, and 38, 51, 59, 90, according as he had strength 
to bear them, 163}, 172, 208, 207. Crisis soon came on in the leg, and very soon 
began to relieve the arm and hand, — taking a share in the purification of the 
system. Nature prefers carrying off the inflammatory matter in the system at the 
farthest points from the trunk, and so we rarely have crisis in the arms, except 
there has been som'e recent or remote injury. The patient was now put under 
evaporation. No. 147, for both hand and arm ; the hand constantly covered with 
a suk glove, never removed, and kept in the tepid water; and if tA any time 
particularly painfUl, increase the temperature of the water to 90 degrees. No. 10 
was now given, with 13 every other day, as he could not b^r cold, on account 
of crisis ; No. 107 forenoon and evening, and 39 twice a week. This treatment 
answered completely. 

Chapped, Sore, ob Eough Hands will be cured by persisting in 
the use of the means recommended in Bath List, No. 192. It is of 
consequence the hands should be kept covered wi^ the damp gloyes 
night and day till well. 

HOT SOAP-SUDS BATH, for bad legs, arms, or hips, or crisis on trunk, or any 
part, for twenty minutes twice per dav, is very safe and very effeotive. covering the 
part up after from the cold : it will heal wounds, and bring vitality into diseased parts. 

CRISIS CALICO is merely fine white calico made soft by rubbing; old Ihien will dow 
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BITE ON THE HAND BY AN AMEBICAN BAT.— A labourer, whUe 
unloading an Amerioan ship, was bitten in the hand betwixt the forefinger and 
thumb by a large rat ; did nothing to it till night, when his wife put on a bread 
pooHaoe, which he kept on while at work for three days. When the pain was 
gonOy a fortnight aftenrards, the hand began to sweU, and became yery painful; 
went to the hospital, where it was lanoed ; some black blood and a little veUow 
matter oame out. The surgeon ordered the hand and arm to be fomented with 
hot water, and apply linseed poultioe night and day ; went on with this a week, 
swelling went down, and pain ; in another week the swelling and pain returned, 
when l£e man came under our care. For want of the treatment being carried 
ikrther to produce a crisis and discharge of matter out of the whole arm, and 
more general treatment to renovate the general health, the system could not 
throw the poison off. Under our treatment the lumps which had formed in the 
nrasdes of the ann, and which would soon haye become abscesses, were absorbed 
in one week, and a good crisis got out over all the arm ; all pain ceased, and the 
Buui is now entirely restored. 

CASE OF IN«flJBY TO THE KNEE.— A basket-maker, aged 20, employed 
in Ids occupation, using the sharp-pointed knife in making baskets, run it into 
his knee, and let out a quantity of the s^ovial fluid from the joint. A physi- 
dan, practising as a surgeon, was called in ; fomentation, olntment,and banda^ 
were applied ; the young man lay in bed five weeks, and the doctor told him 
he would be a cripple for life, and would not again have the use of the knee* 

i'mnt. -Haying employed the father of the young man, and hearing of the case, 
[ sent a carriage for him to my Free Hospital. The knee was immediately 
steamed, and hot soap and water applied, then all the limb cased, including the 
foot, in spongio piline, damped with warm water, and dry flannel wrapper over. 
The olnect of this mcHst warmth was to raise the vitalify of the limb; and we 
knew if this oould be accomplished. Nature would soon set up a curatiye process, 
and we were not disappoint^ for by repetition of treatment to the limb and to 
the whole frame, as follows, the chronic inflammation was soon subdued, and the 
injured tissue and diseased matter thrown off by crisis from the knee and whole 
d the leg. The young man has now the perfect use of it, and has for some time 
worked at his occupation, as formerly. Used baths No. 85^ or 55, or 2, coTering 
the injured limb from the oold water, 42, 18, and 11, 115, 91, 141, 144, 216, 148, 
156, 194, 170, 199, 200, 206, 207, 208, or 210. These baths yaried each day, being 
careful not to oyerpower the strengtii of the body by too much treatment. 

HEAT OF HUMAN BODY.— The total quantity of heat deyeloped in 
twenty-four hours by a frill-grown man in health, is such as would raise sixty 
pounds weight, or six gallons, of water from the temperature of melting ice to 
that of boiling water. Since the temperature of the blood remains inyariable, it 
foUows that the quantity of heat dissipated by the body in yarious ways in a giyen 
Ume must be equsd to tne quantity produced in the same time. The manner in 
which this loss of heat takes place is, first, by radiation from the surface of the 
body ; secondly, by the contact of air and other external bodies whose temperature 
is lower than that of the organism ; thirdly, by cutaneous and pulmonary eyapora* 
tion ; and fourthly, by the heat imparted to the food and drink, and to the air taken 
into the lungs, all of which haye generally a temperature lower than that of the 
blood. It is calculated that about three-tenths of this loss of heat is produced 
by eyi^ration, as well as by the heat absorbed by food and drink, and that the 
remanmg seyen-tenths escapes by radiation and by the contact of external 
olgects. — Lardner, 

EMETICS. — In Hydropathy practice we neyer attempt to produce dokness; on 
the contrary, we endeayour, by our gentle applicatioDs, to get the organ to act with 
yigour to pass its contents in tl^e natural channel, and we withdraw morbid or in- 
fliunmatory matter principally through the skin; thus the stomach and other 
alimentary organs are not only left uninjured, but actually strengthened. 
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WAISTCOATS.--The usual mode of making irautooatf lesTM tiio diest too 
mnch ezpoiod ; for the snnpita and sides of the obest are most tender. A 
person goes ont» buttons inner and outer eoat up dose, becomes warm with 
walking, Uie armpits and sides of ohest probably in % more or less state of 
perspiration ; he oomes in-doors, throws outer ooat off, unbuttons body-ooat, and 
at onoe admits the cold air to the exposed parts under the arm, stomaob, and ohest ; 
perspiration is at once oheoked, without the reaotionaiy effeot of our oold water 
apphoatbns, the blood is driyen in, and oongestion takes place. These may 
Appear to some trivial and unnecessary matters to notice : but when patients oome 
with the mischief done, the very same principles haye to be considered and put in 
practice for their recoyery, which, had they been adopted before, would haye sayed 
them firom the attack. Gentlemen's yests for autumn, winter, and our generally 
oold springs, should be of doth, thick for winter, and made to button up to tbie 
throat, and with short fine oloth sleeres, about six indies long; these sleeyes 
protect armpits and sides of chest, stomach, and liyer ; the usefulness of them 
oan only be appreciated by those who haye tried them. The absurd fkshion of 
exposing the chest by wearing waistcoats open in front, causes great numbera 
oonstanUy to suffer from chest affections, and eyentuallr to lose their liyes. Hie 
usual fashion is to haye the legs and arms, and parts of the body where there are 
no yital or^ns, and which would take no harm from exposure (as in the oase of 
the kilted Highlanders), carefiilly guarded from oold. Persons would not like 
dits in these garments to let in the cold air, but the^ do not object to haye the 
Test open, allowing the oold air to driye in the blood from the surrace of the ohest 
and wmdpipe, and oonsequently causing cough. What does the doctor prescribe 
when cold has been taken in the ches^ with bronohitb, or inflammation of the 
chest? Wh^, the first thin^ he thinks of is to cause counter-irritation on the 
surface by blisters or mercurial ointment, making the ohest red with the blood 
that he widies to draw away from the congested yesseb internally, and which the 
patient might haye done by the most simple natural precautions on change of 
season, in keeping in warmth on the surface of the ohest, and preyenting 
checked perspiration by a more sensible fiishion of yests and thicker coats, &o. 
Thousands go off eyeiy season by oonsumption and bronchitis, from neglect of 
these simple precautions. Females should also haye warm chest and throat 
dothing, but here again multitudes sacrifice their health and liyes to the fashion 
or mode of the times. 

Of all parts of the body requiring protection, none is of such yital importance 
8 the trunk; and all fomentations, compresses, mustard, and other counter- 
irritants are entirely nugatory and temporary in their efflscts, if it is not wdl 
protected, so as to keep the chest, hyer, stomach, and bowels constantly 
warm. Whateyer may be said of the benefit of exposure to harden, none can 
set the laws of the oonstitution of the body at defiance with impunity. Labourera 
and others, who are often exposed in the winter, die by hundreds from bronchitis 
and consumption, from having laid the foundation of the disease by exposing the 
chest I am seldom without such cases in my Free Hospital. 

WOBKBCBN'8 SUNDAY CLOTHING.— I have sometimes traced the orinn 
of disease in my Free Hospital patients to their changing their strong week-day 
dothing for their Sunday apparel of fine broad-oloth and silk vest; or in females, 
from strong cotton or woollen stuff, and black worsted stockings, to light fimqy 
olothing and thin white ootton stockmgs. Except in summer, they are particularly 
liable to oold frx>m this cause, not only from the change of dothing, but from 
the dumge from aotive labour to the quiet of the Sabbath. I could give many 
cases from my own experience of patients, where a oold taken on the Sabbath, 
from imprudent ohange of clothing, has Uid the foundation of fktal disease, or 
has deyeloped constitutional tendendes which have resulted in death. 

HEAD AND NOSE will often be kept dear and healthy by drawisgup oold or 
tepid water Into the nose every mornhig on ridog. 
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The following descriptioii of Hemorrhoids or Piles is fix>m 
Hooper :— 

** Structure of Mamorrh)idt. — ^Before proceeding to comment npon 
the details of the foregoing cases, I propose to lay before jou some 
account of what a hemorrhoid is — a matter npon which some diyer- 
si^ of statement will be found among surreal writers. The subject 
will be the better understood if the natund disposition of the blood* 
Teasels of the rectum be first examined. This, moreover, will haye 
its use hereafter in other parts of our inquiries ; and it is the more 
necessary we should enter upon the inyestigation, inasmuch as there 
is not, so far as I know, an adequate account of the arrangement of 
the yessels in the intestine itself to be met with in books of anatomy 
or 8ui|;ery. 

^ The rectum is largely supplied with blood. The yessels as they 
are seen on its outer side are large, and they send branches at inter- 
yals through the muscular coat, which ramify between it and the 
mucous membrane. Independently of their position as regards the 
coats of the bowel, the arrangement is not the same throughout the 
rectum. Over the greater part the arteries and veins, taking both 
aystems of vessels as following the same course, penetrate the mus- 
cular coat at short intervals, and at once divide into small branches, 
which hold a transverse direction, and form a network bv their 
communications wi^ the subdivisions of other similar vessels. To« 
wards the lower end of the bowel, for the length of about five inches, 
the arrangement is very different. Here the vessels have consider- 
able length, and their direction is longitudinal. Penetrating at 
different heights, they are directed in parallel lines towards the 
end of the gut. In their progress downwards they communicate 
with one another at intervals, and they are still more freely con- 
nected near the orifice of the boweL In this place the arteries all 
join by transverse branches of good size. The veins form loops, and 
inosculate with equal freedom. 

'' The alteration of the veins from which the hsBmorrhoidal tinnour 
results, takes place in the loops, which they form inferiorly. As 
would be expected, the change is progressive. At an earlv stage, 
dilatation occurs, which in one part is gradual — ^fusiform (plate 2). 
In another it is abrupt, starting suddenly out from the end of the 
loop into a rounded pouch. A degree of elongation of the looped 
part accompanies these changes; so that the vessel is lowered 
beyond its natural level. During these alterations, the dilated 
vein still circulates fluid blood. In a more advanced stage, the 
dilatations are still further enlarged, and they are found to contain 
clotted blood, or fibrinous matter. From the aggregation of veins 
thus dilated in different ways and in different aegrees, loaded also 
with blood, or one of its elements more or less solidified, the lue- 
morrhoidal tumour is formed. The rounded masses which finnge th* 
end of the rectum in plates 8 and 4 were soft and pulpy, and they 
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appeared on section to be no more than coagulated blood, T^hieli, 
liowever, did not escape, and did not admit of being turned out of 
the general investment, as it would be if the whole were blood. 
When ravelled out as far as could be done, and inspected with a 
lens, the swellings were recognised as consisting of veins looped and 
dilated in the manner before mentioned. They were also found to 
be an extension of the veins above them, which were themselves 
enlarged, tortuous and thickened throughout.. 

Hydropathic Treatment of Piles. — ^l^ie first point to attend to 
is to improve the general health, and especiallv to procure natural 
action of the bowels. This is done bj general treatment, dripping 
sheets, wet packs, fomentations to the Dowels, and the sitz oath, 
according to the strength, circumstances, and condition of the patient. 
The sitz bath should be freely used, but not for a long time cold, 
except in slight cases. We prescribe it fifteen minutes at 70 degrees, 
and then let down to cold two minutes three times a day. Poment- 
ing pack, as in list 46, is very efficient where there is obstinate con- 
stipation, and if this cannot be had, a fomentation, list 64 and 78, hot 
and cold dripping sheets, No. 2. The wet body bandage should be 
worn night and day, with fiannel wrapper over it in the night, if it 
is not oppressive ; this will soon bring life into the viscera. A 70 
degrees sitz bath should be taken before getting into bed, for eight 
or ten minutes, and be very careful to cover the body over with a 
blanket whilst using the sitz, to prevent chill. Same in the morning, 
or cold, before having the dripping sheet or washing sitz. All 
stimulants and heating condiments must be avoided, and the less 
flesh meat taken the better. Cofiee or tobacco bad. Drink five or 
six tumblers of water a day, by sips, or more if agreeable. When 
the long sitz has produced external bleeding, this being a natural 
efibrt of cure, then use No. 83, with little water, in sitz or tub, two 
minutes every two or three hours while bleeding lasts, and then 
return to the former treatment. (See cut, page 337.) 

Piles when causing extreme pain. — or 171. If no relief 
Appl]«fomenting pad squeezed out of Teiy 
hot water to the painful part whilst pre- 
paring 98 ; and, after 98; have 144, with 153 
same time; afterwards rub over the trunk 
and legs with tepid wrung-out towel : then 
well wrap thighs and legs with new flannel 
strips, and, if to he had, sciatica leg-cases 
«Ter (see page 96 ). If a hand of damped 
spongio kept on seat all the better — 169 

SON DISEASES.— I haye had some desperate cases of this kind. 
I do not admit any into my establishment, nor allow them to use 
any of my baths ; but they can be treated in lodgings wholly. We 
had a gentleman with a frightful skin disease in the head, the hair 
full of scales and scurf, and partially over the &ce ; he had tried a 
himdred nostrums without relief, and was almost maddened at his 
state, as he could not go into society, the scurf flying off his head 
fnd face on to anything near him. % had no doubt of his reco?eiy 



first operations, repeat 
until ease, or the piles bleed freely-— 48 
would do good next day. These serere 
seizures come on generally from cold, and 
warmth only will bring vitality to the parte, 
and remove the congestion. After the se- 
verity of the attack is over, these hot apph'* 
cations will not be suitable, as they would 
relax too much. 
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as Boon as I saw him. I said, the only question was if he would have 
patienoe, and give time for a perfect cure to take place. He staje^ 
had patience, and was perfectly cured ; and, as a necessary conse- 
quence of the treatment, was thoroughly restored to genenu vigour 
of health ; treatment to invigorate his general health being at the 
same time adopted. The hair on the head was first cut close as pos- 
sible, and a sponeio piline skull-cap, wetted three times a day, fitted 
on and tied under the chin, and made to come well forwara. The 
head was very gently and carefully combed every day, and as much 
scale got off as possible, and washed twice a day with a strong lather 
of brown soap-suds. The cure was effected in two months. 

In another case, the lower part of the face was attacked ; the 
beard full of scales and scurf, which extended down to the throat and 
to the whiskers ; the lips greatly swollen. Two years' allopathic 
treatment had been tried in vain. Ointments, caustic, twice sali* 
vated, under the idea of purifying the system, by putting nasty 
minerals into it ; and when several eminent practitioners had been 
baffled in their attempts to give any relief, the last surgeon under 
whom the poor patient had put himself said he must now try some 
desperate remedies. The patient must go to a country village, where 
he could have good air, and he must screw his courage up to the 
standing point, to bear the operation of having the fungus and scales 
burnt off entirely with caustic, to eradicate the unnatural growth, 
which extended from one to two inches in thickness round the jaws, 
chin, and throat. Just when he had made up his mind to submit to 
this terrible ordeal, he was advised to come to me for advice. He 
came, and was entirely cured, and without pain, and without any 
applications to the diseased part, but damped spongio piline made to 
fit all over the part, and re- wetted, by sprinklmg with warm water 
three times a day, washing the part with brown soap-suds, and 
roonging it off with warm water, taking care to keep the spongio as 
clean as possible, by having two or three sets, and cleansmg them. 
This first operation, as will be seen, was only negative treatment, 
and to keep the part soothed, and above all cleansed, and preventing 
the poisonous infectious matter from being re-absorbed. The point 
to depend upon for the casting off the disease was our universal 
remedy, — attack the malaise, the disorder in the irritated, inflamed 
mucous membranes, in the stomach, liver, and bowels. Put plain, 
natural nutritive aliment into the stomach, raise the vitality of the 
nerves of nutrition, mildly stimulating them with our nice fomentar 
tions and packs, with steam baths and bandages, comforting the 
liver and bowels by the same plan, determining the contents of the 
gorged congested blood-vessels in the viscera to the surface, open 
the seven or eight millions of pores in the skin to let out the waste 
morbid secretions, which had never been thought of, for the doctor's 
attention was drawn to cure the chin only. The skin and the 
stomach, the liver and the bowels, were, however, of near kin to the 
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chin, and would not allow the chin to have the benefit of the 
scientific operations without sharing in the expected relief. Our 
mild and natural means^ without any claim to scientific practice, very 
soon brought this patient into a sound state of health, leaving 
nature, good air and water, with regular hours and cheerfid society, 
the credit of curing; — ^not cold water, physic, or our science. 
Yarious eruptive skin diseases, scorbutic ana other kinds, we have 
cured by the same means, and never failed in a single case ; and the vast 
advantage of a cure by these means is, that the entire frame must 
necessarily be renewed at the same time, and without any painful 
or disagreeable operations.* It is marvellously humbling to own 
one is only a nurse after all, and with one nostrum to cure all, — 
that treatment which raises the vis vitad in the ganglionic nervous 
system. And no physician can cure but by doing tms. I have re- 
cently had a gentleman, age twenty-five, — tried every means of cure 
he could hear of, — came to me. I could assure him of a perfect 
cure ; he has been now five weeks, and is nearly welL 

I visited a setired physician last year, — one who had been in the 
highest practice. He said he was formerly called in consultation 
with another M.D., of longer standing than himself, to the case of 
the brother of the late Sir Henry Halford, surgeon to the king. 
The other physician asked my friend what he thought of the case ; 
'' Nay," says the latter, ** you are my senior, and I wait to have your 
idea of the case." With a shrug of his shoulders, he said, *'Imust 
own it is rather humiliating to confess that the longer I live to prac- 
tise, the more I see the mischief of drues. I give bread pills usually, 
and trust to nature, diet, ^ood air, insist upon quiet, no stimulants, 
and patience ; and, except in very urgent cases of acute disease, ov 
surgical ones, the practice answers best." 

ASTHMA. — ^There are various kinds of this affection, and mostly 
incurable; but we have often given great and even permanent 
relief by the following plans. Foment the chest, and then apply 
half chest spongio piline damped compress, and wear this or a cauco 
chest compress whenever the breathing is difficult ; and also wear 
a wet body bandage occasionally, to keep the stomach and bowels in 
order, usine the sitz bath, but not cold, say 80 degrees, 177 or 178. 

Maw's fiespiratort will be found of very great service in going 
out in cold or foggy weather, and may be kept on all night with- 
out inconvenience ; this is very necessary if toe asthmatic subject 
Bleeps in a cold room. Stimulants, tobacco, or much flesh meat 
aggravate asthma greatly. During a paroxysm, a hot water shallow 
bath ten minutes, and after a tepid wash down, is very good ; or, 
if shallow cannot be had, 93 or 98, and a sponge over in 
tepid water. Throat pack very useful. Over-excitement, late hours, 

• See *<Social Science Review," April, 1868 (Cat and Description of Skin), 28. <d. 
f Solomon Maw, 11, Aldengat* Street, London. Price 5s., oz ds. 4d. per 

pout. 
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irregular liying, will ag^vate the chronic state of the disease. 
"Warm clothing in winter is essential, if the climate be cold. 

DBOPST. — The Tarieties of this disease, and the causes, can only 
be studied in the works of professional writers on the subject. The 
ordinary form of dropsy, wiui the swellinjB^ of the whole body, is one 
we haye Tery successfully treated, when it has not been the result of 
heart disease ; even then life has been prolonged, and ease ^?en up 
to the moment of death. One such case was that of a iemale of 
eighteen years of age, who had been given up b^ her doctor : he had 
assiduously attended her, and done eyerythinff in his power for her 
relief, but in vain, and he expected her death eyery hour. In this 
state she was removed from her cottage, some distance from our house, 
to our free hospital, at the risk of dying on the way ; but it was her 
earnest desire, for she ^eatly dreaded that death she was not pre- 
pared for. We began with fomenting her stomach and bowels as she 
reclined in an easy chair, and steamed the le^ ; afterwards wiped 
the body and legs with a towel wrung out of tepid water, then packed 
the legs with strips of calico wrunff out of warm water, — mackintosh 
strips oyer, and then flannel to keep in all the warmth possible. 
Spongio piline damped with warm water to the stomach and boweb 
wnen not fomenting ; once a day dry rub the legs by two persons. 
The swelling in the trunk was reduced nearly to the natural size, the 
appetite returned, and she enjoyed her light dinner on the day she 
died, which was upwards of three weeks from the time she came. 
Her departure was without pain, and in perfect assurance of the 
salvation of her immortal soul. She called for some of her former 
companions to see and hear what religion could do for the dying. 
The heart having been irremediably diseased, there was from the first 
no hope of restoration ; but it is no little advantage of our system to 
give ease of body without clouding the mind with opiatetf— the only 
resource of the doctor to relieve dying agonies. Several similar cases 
in advanced life have been similarly relieved. 

The editor of a northern newspaper, about thirty-five years of age, 
came to me this summer, dropsical, flesh flabby, and so pasty, that 
I could imprint my flnger almost in any part of his person. His 
medical attendant said he had done all he could for him, and he then 
(as is usual with the majority of our cases when physic, blisters, 
setons, &c., have been tried to restore vitality and failed) came to my 
establishment, and was much surprised and pleased to hear me say 
his recovery was certain, if he would give me time and obey my 
directicHis strictly. I hefoai with gentle fomentations to the stomach 
and bowels, vrith tepid oripping sheet after, and also hot and cold 
sheets; gentle vapour five minutes, followed by shallow bath, 70 de- 
grees ; dry rubbing all over by two men, sometimes with, and sometimes 
without a little dry mustard ; then, without washing, replace the wet 
body and leg bandlages — sometimes steamed the le^ only ; giving an 
80 degrees sitis bath for fifteen minutes, and one minute cold — watch* 
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ing the ftrength^ md only giving as much foeatment in one day as hif low 

powers ootdd bear. Eour or fiye tiunblersof water per day were taken by nps, — 
wet body bandage was worn night and day ; spongio piline at first, as a oiilioo 
one would not give sufficient heat, bQl when it woul<iC we substituted calico, 
whioh brings ont orisis quicker. After three weeks he was ooyered with crisis, 
which disoharged freely, and on his legs and ankles to such an extent that it ran 
into his shoes. He was in a pitiable state, and despaired of reooyery. I told 
him I had not the least concern for him, or doubt of his entire restoration fh>m 
the first, having perfect confidence in our appeal to nature by such natural 
means. He has long returned to his duties, and has written to me this week, 
saying he is in perfect health, and has stood the fktigues of % contested electioii 
without «ny inconvenience. 

* 

Often the legs are swollen merely from weakness. We see to renovating the 
stomach, and getting good functionary action of the liver, &o. Pack the legs as 
No. 214 night and day, — steam them once or twice a day, and pour tepid water 
over them, and dry well with towel, then dry rub with hand for five or ten 
minutes, and replace the packings. Every other dajr give a leg bath to the 
knees in mustard and water 100 degrees, then wipe with a towel wrung out of 
<x>ld water, then dry rub with a towel and hand, stroking downwards always in 
these cases ; give Uttle flesh meat, but our usual diet, no stimulants of course. 
The more we see the invariable response nature makes to these natural appeals, 
the more confidence we have in our plans. There is nothing punishing— nothing 
in the treatment the body shrinks from. 



HTDEOPATHIO APPLICATION IN BXTBEMB WEAKNESS, AND 
TO THE DYING.— I shall not forget calling upon a late dear fHend, a lady 
nearly ei^ty years of age, who was dving flrom natural exhaustion of the whole 
frame. Her sufferings were great, smiply from the stomach, liver^ and bowels 
'being worn out; the vitality and i>ower of action all but gone. Naturally of a 
healthy constitution, life lingered in the body while there was but a spark to 
keep the heart moving. On the top of the chest of drawers in the room was a 
whole row of physic bottles. The doctor, kind and attentive, and celebrated for 
his skill, had done his utmost to give relief, but was entirelv unsuccessftil ; even 
morphia^ and the most approved sedatives, fuled in the usual effect they produced 
in the earlier stage of the illness. The stomach had lost its heat and vital power 
to assimilate and dispose of its contents any longer. I advised gentle fomenta- 
tion at once to the back and front of the body, with one wrung-out fiannel pad, 
covering the pad with a piece of light mackintosh to keep in the heat, as the 
fomenting-can might be too heavy. This gave immediate relief, and after it had 
been on twenty minutes it was taken off, and with as little disturbance of the 
body as possible. The parts were then wiped with a napkin wrung oul of warm 
water, and with another soft dry napkin gently wiped dry, having afterwards a 
broad, dry, warm fiannel bandage to put round the body. Whenever the pain 
returned, half of a fomenting-can, wrapped in fiannel, was put over the stomaoh 
and bowels, and if it appeared necessary, fomenting again, but only on the 
stomach, as in such cases care must be observed not to fatigue the body more 
than possible. If the legs and feet be wrapped in hot mustard cloths, and dry 
over to keep them warm, it will be of great service, and then wrap them in dry 
flannel afterwards. Water is by far the best beverage in these cases, and that ' 
all but cold. By these gentle means of keeping warmth over the stomach 
and^ bowels, nature will be assisted and soothed to the last. Discard # 
alh 'physio whatever. If the bowels should be swollen or uncomfort- 
able, and constipated for di^ then apply a gentle warm-water enema. 
A large piece of spongio piline, sprinklea with a little hot water, and 
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bound over the stomach and bowels, and kept on with a flannel 
wraj^per, or tied on with tape, will keep in the vitality, and do great 
service. Castor oil, which is ^nerallj considered a simple and 
harmless medidne, Dr. Quaiu, in his work on the rectum, says, is 
irritating from its acrid properties, and he cautions against the use 
of it. Shortly after I attended the case named, a near relative of 
mine, a lady, nearly eighty years of age, lay in a similar state, and 
her gratitude to God for the relief afforded by these natural, harm- 
less means I shall never forcet. I have witnessed the same effect 
on young persons dying. It is simply keeping the vitality up by 
artificial warmth, when the body no longer possesses it naturally, 
or can bear stimulating internally, which has such a soothing effect 
on the sinking frame. 

DtiAPNESS.— We have suooeeded in curing or relieving cases where it has 
Tesalted from weakness of the nerves, or low power of the excretory duots, by 
using general invigorating treatment, and the use of bath Nos. 134, 185, 136, 
also 68, 220 in night, and damp spongio all day; the 58 should be applied with the 
guttapercha steaming pipe, which is supplied with the portable steamer, and is yerv 
easily done (see page 259) ; the ear douche, pa^e 72, should be used gently, with 
80 degrees water, directly after steaming; and if iu cold weather, a little animal- 
wool put in ears, moistened with a little olive oil or glycerine, or dry, to keep up 
the warmth in the ear till the mucous lining is restored. The object of this 
treatment is to restore the secretion of the healthy waxy mucus ; care should be 
taken to keep the glands under the ear warm till the ear is strong. 

TOOTHACHE. — If the teeth be decayed, extraction is the only cure ; but if 
the cause be rheumatism, hold tepid water in the mouth until it begins to grow 
warm, then change it ; at the same time, the face, cheeks, neck, and parts behind 
the ears should be rubbed vigorously with the hand and cold water, frequently 
dipping l^e hands into the water. It is well also to rub the gums till they 
bleed. Cold foot baths and hand baths will also be found useful, as will packing 
the face also with wet and dry calico, and plenty of flannel : but it is only wasting 
time to try any other plan than extraction, if there is decay in the teeth, as the 
pain keeps up an irritation of the whole nervous system, to the great injury of 
the health ; serious and protracted illness we have often seen to be the result of 
not having resolution to have the tooth or teeth extracted at once. 

Short Hints wobth noticing. — Cold watbr will never cure in- 
flammation or congestion, but will increase them. Vital Heat must be 
brought to a congested or injured part before restoration and nutrition can 
go on ; and this can only be accomplished by warm applications or mustard 
plasters ; cold water will do injury. Nature will have her own time 
in curing. Patients come to us to be cured in a month of maladies that have 
been years in accumulating mischief in their frames. When a person has a 
broken limb, they do not go to a doctor and say they must be cured in a 
fortnight— they know nature will have time to unite the bone, and then 
throw off in matter the injured tissue, &c. ; but in disease, the patient so 
called is often very impatient, tries first one plan, then another, until the 
body is a wreck, and painful dissolution sets the fretful soul free from the 
body, to enter another state of existence. Weakly and ailing dyspeptics very 
generally keep up their mlments by eating too much. When the stomach or 
other nutritive organs are weak, it is a manifest absurdity to give them as 
much to do as when healthy and strong ; a little well digested will keep'^ 
strength, when a little excess only deprives the stomach of power to digest 
at all* 
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OxTonr, ooMMOX Golds, amd Bupnu- 
VOM— We And tliauM of Mftw'f reipira- 
ton of ruj MfontliU benefit, not only in 
Mtee ot bronohiil and lunjr oomplaintti 
but $Uo in ftU oMee of debility, and eren 
in healthy persoBi ezpoeed tooold. Their 
uie during the niffht, we often fee, greatly 
reliere the throat and hingi, and nerer 
debilitate, howoTer mnoh uied. I oaa 
apeak penonally to the benefit of using 
one in winter whenerer I go out, although 
I am in perfect health and free from 
ohe«t affection! or any diseaae ; and the 
cauae of the benefit will be explained in 
the following quotation from Dr. Joel 
Shew, there ehowing that the reepirator, 
by modifying the oold receired into the 
lunga, aetf aa a prerentatiTO of too great 
itimmua : it haa only to be tried toprore 
the loundnesa of thii theorr : — ** A eatii- 
factory explanation of the eisential 
nature or proximate cause of a commcn 
cold has nerer been giren. Liebig's 
theory of a mutual and equal resistance 
between the rital force and destructiTe 
force of oxygen explains it clearly. What 
are the symptoms of an ordinary cold? 
Defluxion from ttie nose, sore throat, 
hoarseneu, cough, sneezing, and a sense 
of soreness orer tne whole surface of the 
body. What are the parts affected by 
these symptoms? Tne Schneiderian 
membrane lining the nose, the parts of 
the throat near ihe root of the tongue, 
the air-passages leading to the lungs, 
and the skin. Why are these parts, in 
especial, first affected, when a man has 
taken cold, in preference to others? 
Because these are the parts of the body 
with which the oxygen of the air must 
necessarily come in contact before it can 
possibly enter the body so as to reach 
the internal oigans. It happens thus: % 
continued stream of oold air, or con- 
tinued exposure to wet, whU$ th» body it 
inaeUve, or excessire fatigue, or any 
other amliiaiina eaiue, first lowers ue 
tone and diminishes the resistance of the 
rital force throughout the whole body, 
thus ffiving a preponderance to the ac- 
tion of oxygen orer the resistance offered 
by the rital force. And as the oxygen 
must first come in contact wUh the skin, 
nostrils, throat, and air-passages leading 
to the lungs, before it can reach the 
internal oigana (these being the inlets 
by which aloce it oan gain admission 
within the citadel), are. therefore, pre- 
elsely the parts on which, if liebig^s 
theoiy be true, its destmctire agenoy 
0ii0ht first to be exerted : and these an 
the parte on which it is first exerted, 
and iuflammatioB of these parte aught to 

the first manifestetion of an undue | 
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intenstty In the action of oxygen ; and 
inflamnution of these parte u the first 
manifestetion of that undue intensity, U 
the effect of the debiliteting caxises in 
lessening the resistenoe of the rital foroo 
hare not been yery great, then the vt# 
msdicairix naiura, or restoratire prin- 
ciple, will restore the equilibrium be- 
tween the resisting energy of the rital 
force and the destruotiye infiuence of 
oxygen, and thus remedy the mischief in 
a few days. But if the yital force havo 
been greatly depressed, then the destruo- 
tiye agency of oxygen will be further 
manifested in the more internal organs, 
and foyer, rheumatism, or inflammation 
of some deep-seated omn will be the 
consequence, before the restorattye 
principle has had time to pc^orm ite 
task of restoring the equilibrium. 
Nothing oan more dearly illustrate 
liebig's theory of diMase than the phe- 
nomena of a common cold." 

Oasb L. Gentleman, age 64, tall, 
good constitution, gooa habite; when 
about 80, had inflammation of the bowels, 
and took a great deal of calomel ; bowel» 
always weak since, and liyer affected. 
Home, on rising, summer 88 fiye minutes, 
then 95. or 2 and 164 ; 172 in night. 
Noon, 88 fiye minutes, with or without 
112. Bed-time, 92 once a week^ once 98. 
other nighte 88 fiye minutes ; 46 at ei|^t 
p.m., when stomach deranged ; 61 occa- 
sionally; 180 twice per week; 128^ at 
morning bath, and also 18 twice or thrice 

g»r week; 18 and 10 at bed-time, if 
tiguedaudl65. Diet as adyised in thia 
book. 

Ca81 N. Injured knee br a blow on 
board ship ; aged 20. On rising. No. 2. 
or 2178A, or l0'78|, teking oare injured 
limb is kept from oold water ; forenoon, 
148, and afternoon also : 69 twloe per 
week ; other days, 2, or 112, feet in not 
mustard, or 120, or 121, or 16 ; 168{ in 
day, 172 oyer night dress, 168 ; 214, with 
plenty of fiannel wrapped oyer knee, 
night and day. Crisis came on, the knee 
suppurated as it had done before, and, 
shortly, seyeral pieces of decayed bone 
came out. Continued treatment until 
matter ceased running ; then dress leg 
with crisis, calico, and flannel ; then haye 
21*78); on rising, 69, once a week; 
forenoon and afternoon, 147, two hours 
each time, with 168 ; bed-time, 147, with 
some hot water by bedside to use in 
night when awake : soon as heat is sub- 
dued in knee and leg, pot on silk stock 
ing. and keep it damp with warm water, 
and put dry merino or other stocking 
oyer silk. This case was thoroughly 
cured. 
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Sits Bath ■omttliDM i^juriout.— Cold 
«!ts bath, taken for a loDff time at once, 
if lometimea the oauM cl mudi iojorr. 
1 nerer order a cold dti bath abore nz 
or eight miiratei, and generally four or 
fire mlnntee. I hare known oongeitlon 
of the teitidee and a itate bro^^t on 
that would bare reeulted in tomoor, had 
the Bubjecta not oome in time to bare 
the mieohief remedied by onr warm 
treatment Long oold liti will often 
caoee awellinff of tne glands in the groin ; 
and in femalea, oongeition of the womb 
<ir the oyariei^ and bring on orarian 



Hbao Pack iob Nirtous Hbadaohb. 
— Taka a itrip of ilanneli about four 
inohes wide, long enough to go twioe 
round head; aqueeae half of it out of 
Jkoi water, and let the other half be dry 
to bind orer the wet ; then put on the 
flkull cap (fee lift No. ZiS), iqueezed out 
of oold water, and kept renewing both 
of the abore tul pain iagone. 181. 

Nbbtoui Oabi.— Captain, age 85. 
Great hardehipa at Ma, long waiohing, 
and anxiety; lUght frame, healthy, 
temperate ; no organio diiease, stomaoh 
creatly wedcened ; sleeplennete. On riling 
180} with warm water, then 25, and re- 
damp oompreaeee 188,178, 169, with warm 
water. Erery forenoon 59, with 187 and 
180, holding warm pad to bowels till 
befi^ to sweat, then use 13 with suds, 
then 81. and whilst in 81 two attendants 
rub well, and dry rub as 19j ; then dress 
And 77. Head pack as aboye. When 
crisis fully out use treatment for li?er 
disease, page 430. 

TOB-NAILS grown in are often a cause 
of disease, not easily cured by the ordin- 
41x7 means used. We find them soon 
cured by steeping first in hot soap-suds 
twenty minutes ; then out the comer off 
the nail, and keep the end of the nail out 
sauare. Put on a bit of wet linen and 
oil-silk while any inflammation. 

Oasb of Injured Thumb.— A gar- 
dener, aged 50. bruised his thumb, and 
went on with his work, thinking it would 
aoon be well In loading some grarel 
from the lead mines, got his uiumb 
venomed, and after a dor or two felt great 
pain, and swelling took place ; he then 
applied to a surgeon, who ordered poul- 
tices and some pills ; the hand began to 
be very painful, and the surgeon sup- 
posing there was matter forming near the 
bone, and the skin of the man's hand 
being hardened by his employment, that 
the matter could not escape, made an 
incision to the bone, but no matter came 
out, the inflammation and pain increasing. 
This went on for two months, the same 



surgeon telling the man his thumb would 
nerer be of any more serrioe, and that the 
probability was it must be eut off ; and, 
erentually, he might lose his hand. The 
niaii, in gx^t pain, and fearing an opera- 
tion, oame tons ; he hadrelief in two hours 
after eoming into the hospital : all pain 
eeased. and ne had none afterwards ; the 
skin of his hand and arm, from his occu- 
pation, was hardened ; no means had been 
used to make use of the thousands of pores 
in the skin to give relief ; the only rent 
for morbid matter was through the in- 
jured thumb, which had been poulticed ; 
no attention nad been paid to improye the 
general health, except by pills ; the great 
outlets for impurities provided in the 
seven or eight millions of pores in the 
skin was not thought of ; all the attention 
of the surgeon was directed to oure the 
thumb, without reference to the other 
parts of the body, which, of course, all 
sympathiiie with every part diseased. 

The treatment was as follows:— the 
case went on well from the hour it was 
commenced, and the shapeless mass of 
infiamed matter, which tne thumb ap- 
peared to be, on commencing^ soon as- 
sumed a natural form ; and, from being 
quite stiff, in two days he was able to 
bend it without any pain. Treatment 
ordered :— This evening, put the hand 
and arm into hot soap-suds, for two hours, 
without rubbing or sponging it, and after 
wrap the hand in a fiannel pad, wrung 
out of hot water, and plenty of dry fian- 
nel over to keep in the warmth ; then the 
whole arm bandaged as No. 214, then 
No. 85), keeping the arm in the bandages, 
and after put on 180 ; the whole nervous 
system being so shattered. Then had 
some tea. and went to bed, and slept well 
for the first time of five or six weeks, 
during which time he had scarcely slept 
an hour, and then in a disturbed state, 
holding his hand out of bed to ease the 
severe pain ; the next eight days he had 
the following treatment :— On rising, 96, 
97: forenoon, 108; afternoon. 128, and 
123 ; onoe a week. 55. Attention to 77, 
180, 208, 287. Treatment for hand :— 
Keep it in hot soap suds, two hovm 
three times per day, and the intervemng 
time, keep it wrapped in flannel pads, 
wrung out of hot water, and dry flannel 
over. Two pieces of decayed bone came 
out during the process; we lot nature 
oast them out, and never interfered, even 
when the pieces of bone protruded : had 
we cut them out, inflammation would 
have again come on. Here it was striking 
to see what powerful efforts nature 
makes in restoration. The man is now 
at work. 
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MUBDEBOUS EFFECT OF LEGAL PBACTICE. 

Thb following case fully illustrates the usual method of attempting to destroy 
disease by destroying toe vital functions of the body, and which suoh men as 
Dr. Beale, as quoted page 326 of this work, advocate. The writer came to 
us a wreck. He had in the first place simple sciatica ; previously was one of the 
strongest, healthiest men ; age 45 ; had always been a veiy temperate man ; and 
it is shocking to see the strongest frames brought to misery and ruin by the 
legal practice. If such practice as was adopted in this case ever cured, there 
would be some justification for trying the barbarous tortures ; but when, as 
Dr. Anstie says, some of the faculty have now come to the conclusion that 
deficiency of vitality is disease, it is clearly impossible by war against the very 
life of the body to cure disease, nor does such practice ever cure. We often 
return home from our consulting rooms at the Hydn^athio Establishment^ 
wearied and distressed, after having heard the tale of poor wrecks of humanity 
who have been ruined by the legal setons, issues, caustics, purges, vomits, strych- 
nine, calomel, &c. &o. The writer of the following letter began with simple 
rheumatism in the sciatic nerve, the result of simple cold and indigestion : and 
by the elaborate scientific, but authorised practice, was brought to a state almost 
worse than death. After the first attempts at cure by blisters and purgatives^ 
which of course further reduced the already deficient vitality, stronger measures, 
as usual, were adopted in the form of issues, the injection of morphia, by means of 
a sharp tube, &c. ; these not curing or relieving, but aggravating the disease, 
strychnine was tried, which caused strong spasmodic action of the muscles of 
the legs, doubling the legs up ; and when he came to us, it took two bath men 
to separate the legs, while fomenting pads were applied. 

He returned home greatly improved in every respect, and is progressing well 
at home. 

"Dublin, Oct. 25th, 1861. 
" Jno. Smedley, Esq. 
** My dear Sir,— Allow me to return you my very sincere thanks for your 
kind letter of the 27th ult., accompanied by your invaluable books. I have been 
treating myself since the 2nd inst. with your wet body bandage, renewed three 
lames each day, with No. 98 bath at bed-time. I must say it has had the greatest 
success in relieving my bowels daily. This is what none of the doctors in DubUn 
could do under six or seven days, taking medicine daily. I may add, that my 
bladder is greatly improved, as the water oomes away quite natural on some 
occasions^ and at other times X cannot retain it; however, I have still to use the 
oatheter. 

"At your request, I beg to give you a short history of my case. About twa 

Sears past I had pains and soreness over my loins, which made me walk a 
ttle lame and stiff. I then consulted the late Surgeon — — , of this city, who 
prescribed for me for several months, without any good effect. I had Turkish 
baths and salt hot water baths, under his advice. In the months of August and 
September, 1860, 1 was at the baths at Merrion, near here, for five weelu, taldng^ 
vapour hot and cold baths three times a d^. However, I was gradually getting 
worse, when, on the Ist of October, 1860, 1 left the baths, and put myself under 
Dr.— ^, being then almost unable to walk. He gave me medicine and 
put me to bed, where I remained for five or six weeks, being visited two or tlureo 
times a cby by the doctor, under blisters, and injecting some stuff on my nerves,. 
hj a needle or tube inserted for one and a half inches in my thigh and over my 
loins, until I was almost blind from thd effects. He then burned me on both 
sides of mv right leg, from the hip down to the foot (the pain was chiefly in this- 
leg) ; he also burned me down the back, both sides of the spine, ftom the neck 
to the extreme part— this was very severOi and disoharged muoht but without 
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SO J good effect. Dr. »— tben oilled in the lite Dr. ^— , who pronounced 
my case hopeless^ and said I oould not live many days, but ordered i^ore blisters. 

Dr. gave me a small bottle of medicine, which abated the pains. I had 

two pea issues put in at the lower part of my spine, but I did not keep them in 
long ; and on tne 11th of December, 1860, he ordered me to change my residence 
to Sandy Mount, on the sea shore, where I rapidly recoyered my bodily health, 
which was always good.. I may say I had no power of my legs from the first 
blisters, which affected my kidne^^ and lower bowels ; I think they were less or 
more paralysed, and would not act without purgatives, as I have stated above, 
until I was directed by the Allwise and Mercifiu God to your book. I was in 
Buxton, during the months of July and August, under the doctors and baths, 
where I got no relief, and suffered much from constipation of the bowels, being 
six and seven days without any relief (inclosed the doctor's prescription). I 
returned home on the 31st August. I am still unable to stand or walk, my legs 
being set at a sitting posture, except sometimes they move out and in from 
nervous twitchings. There is still a good deal of twitching pains with heat in 
n^ legs, and they press very much against each other, with a tendency to cross. 
My general health and strength is good; I have been told that I look better than 
I nave done for many years. 

"My d^r sir, I hope you will pardon this long account of my case, as I look 
to you to advise me what I am to do; trusting, under the providence of Gk>dy 
you may be the means of restoring me to the use of my legs, which wUl be a 
great blessing to me and my young and helpless family. 

" I remain, very truly, your obedient servant, 

«A. G .«• 

Another Mubdebous Case.— We could easily fill a large volume with 
descriptions of oases similar to the foregoing one and the following; and when 
we come to the conclusion of our life's labours, we shall reflect with pleasure on 
having saved thousands of our fellow-creatures, at home and in foreign countries, 
from torture, ruin, and death ; and the caution against anti-vital practice wUl be 
loransmitted to generations to come. 

A Lady, age 18, suffered a good deal from the ordinary ailments of young 
females, and the usual applications were prescribed, of purgatives to " regulate," 
or rather subdue the vitolity in the bowels, blisters to the bottom of the back ; 
this was the commencement of many years of misery and ultimate ruin— the 
blisters aggravating the periodical sufferings, and causing intense pain in the 
head as well as the back, which was a natural and certain consequence. To 
relieve the sufferings in the head, which often caused insensibility, a seton was 
set in at the top of the spine for nineteen months, producing convulsions, which 
came on frequently and became established epilepsy. As a last resource, an 
eminent physician ordered two issues to be set m the top of the h^ ; two 
scarlet French beans, steeped in caustic, were inserted in the scalp, and bound in 
irith bandages over the head and under the jaws, and in this miserable state she 
was fed with a spoon, being unable to use her jaws. In addition to all these 
tortures, this single lady was subjected to internal applications of the most 
painful and disagreeable kind. 

The lady's friends, after j^ts of these applications, would not consent 
to any more of the legal remedies, and sent her to us ; but all that could be done 
was to improve her general health. The epilepsy could not be cured or relieved, 
and death only will terminate her sufferings. The case, in the first instance, was 
one of very simple natural deranged functionary action ; and as the lady had a 
good constitution and no tendencies to disease, either slight natural treatment, 
or — as a late eminent phyncian did often— have left her to nature and rest, 
she might now have been performing her allotted part in life, useful and 
ktalthy. 
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OTJB HTDBOFATHIO CASES. 

Ca8B.<— A gentleman, age 40, in great excitement of brain and whole 
nervona system from over attention to business and taking stimulants to keep up 
bis spiriti^ tried physio and the physician's advioe until he was all but mad with 
exdtement, memory impaired, and quite incamu)itated for any business. Such 
are the cases come to us who have had no medical education, and th^ get welL 
This case baffled the le^l faculty, and no expense was spared by the patient to 
get the help of the highest medical authontfes in London. Nature was worn 
down, and would not bear the forcing treatment of the faculty— purgatiyes, 
tonics, narcotics, blisters, Ac. Ac. He soon began to feel relieyed under the 
following simple, but natural, treatment, and will soon be restored to health, and 
what is more important, will be taught how to retain his health and meet any 
casual illness from colds, &o., which we are all liable to. Such cases require the 
most delicate treatment not to shock the nenrous system, but with a yiew to aid 
nutrition. On rising, 1051 and 132 ; then dress and take 76 with 153, and 153i 
on palms of hands, 220 on nape of neck, and 2151 with yinegar, all with 76 ; 
repeat this forenoon and twice in afternoon ; 13i twice per week in forenoon 
inst^ of the 76, Ac. ; at bod-time 220 over stomach under 169,and the 220 on 
nape of neck in night; also 2151 in night. The first night this gave sleep. 
Ck>ntinued this treatment until stronger to bear a little more general treatment. 
As strength returns, go on using home treatment (page 6.). 

Oasb of LoKO-BTAKDnro CHBOiao Bhbuuatish in Evbbs.— Gentleman, 
age 85, both knees greatly enlarged and crippled. This case first under surgeons, 
and by the use of the usual blisters, ointment, purgatives, &o. &c., was brought 
into helpless state, and the liver and stomach greatly disordered. Went then to 
a cold water establishment, where they roouted cold water on the knees, trying 
to get vitality where little existed, and so overpowering the little left; then 
iodine and general cold water treatment ; but from all the allopathic treatment^ 
and the cold water not being cmlculated to aid the work of nutrition, the patient 
got worse, and came to us. Eurst his knees 220, and legs in dry spongio. Then 
Uver and stomach treMment and 165, 172. Knees after a time began to discharge 
fetid matter for months, reducing the knees to their natural size, and taking away 
the hard swelling which extendi up the thighs. When the discharge from the 
knees had ceased and ttie effusion of lymph absorbed, then used dry wash-leather, 
damping it in any purt that adhered, wearing waeh>leather till the old skin had 
peeled off and the new sldn sound ; then oontinued dry wash-leather for a long 
period, until vitality got into the knees. 

CxjT OF Hand.— Gentleman, age 40, two rather severe cuts; health not good 
at the time. When the accident occurred, the fingers were bound up and put 
salve on, then showed it to the surgeon, who thought the bone was injured, 
ordered poppy fomentation, but spoke lightly of it. The arm, however, began 
to swell, and the arm painful, preventing sleep. In this state came to us, and as 
we saw it was a case in which lock-jaw might come on at any hour, we did not 
like to leave the case, but undertook it; and it was soon seen how Nature responds 
to the principle of doing nothing but what aids her work of nutrition. First the 
hand and arm was put in hot soap-suds. No. 150) in list; then Kos. 47, 165, 172, 
214 to arm, and padced the hand in linseed ];toultice, with dry spongio over or 
wash-leaUier; next morning 1504 to hand, night and morning, 47 in forenoon, 
93 afternoon ; continued this four or five days ; then 46, 141 in forenoon, and 
continued the other treatment, nothing but revalenta diet for five days, then a 
mutton chop once a day. As the skin of the injured part rose, graduidly cut it 
away, to auow the irritating matter to come away; this continued, and as the 
hand healed, used damp wash-leather until well^ and giving home treatment^ 
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pige 6, keepifig the poultioe on till all matter is remoTed, and all pain gone. This 
case was quite cured in a montn, and the general health established. 

OiSB.— Gentleman, age 55, overworked merchant ; rheumatic fever four yean 
since, flrom exhaustion, which — as almost invariably the case under the legal 
treatment— settled in the heart. When he came, had very inflammatory 

Smptoms, pulse extremely irregular, and in a state of great prostration. Here 
e vital powers were brought down as low as possible for life to exist. The 
tonics, seoatives, &o. &o., and ^pod living had worked their effects, and thos i 
effects were such as to compel lum to give up business, and be proBtoited in hi 
room, with nothing but darkness before him as to his future bo<uly comfort. I . 
is strange such cases should be successftilly treated out of the qualified profession. 
We do not like to throw a fellow-creature's chance of life away; but the feeling 
of responsibility, and the anxiety attending such cases, often miake us almost as 
bad as the patient, causing many a sleepless night. In this case, began in Feb- 
ruary with 261, at 7 a.m., keeping the patient in bed; forenoon, 50, 141, 158i,or 
SO, 142, 153^, or 50, 148, 153|; No. 10 after this operation, keeping in bed; 
afternoon, arms in 150^, and also legs ; at night, at 9 p.m., 26}, 153| on stomach 
as often as skin would bear; 228 when feverish; 13} once or twice per week; 
keeping in bed in an airy, well-ventilated room on the top of our lofty housfl^ 
room warmed with steam piping, bandages 178, 188, 165, 172; damped leather 
to legs and arms ; covered with flannel, 158^ occasionally; afterwards 104, 92, 2^> 
witii vinegar successively. Diet— Bevalenta^ jelly, cocoa, toast, barley water. 

Db. Bussbll, the celebrated Tme$ correspondent, gives a striking illustra- 
tion of the anti-vital treatment Dr. Beale so strongly advocates by blisters, &o. 
At page 399 of Dr. BusseU's "Diary in India," he states how he was severelj 
kicked on the thigh by a horse, of course crushing the muscles, veins, and nerves, 
consequently stopping the free circulation of blood and stagnating nature's action 
in the part. Now, what was the scientific practice of the legally-authorised 
doctors ? Why, it will be seen, the first measures to attempt to revivify the 
injured part were, to apply means that further reduced the vital energy of the 
put, cutting the very ^ound from under the inherent natural powers of 
restoration by the application of blisters, belladonna^ &c. One doctor, in 
desperation, ordered it to be '' sluiced with cold watery to tJte great increase of mtf 
offerings;*' and no wonder^cold water would only further paralyse Nature's 
e£>rts. Then, he says, ^^rnore blisters, peony and great heat;*' and this con- 
tmued for many months. Now, compare this treatment with our remedies (see 
Wounds and Bruises) and the case preceding. It is strange that such a course 
should be persisted m, which never cures; nor is it possible so long as the 
integrity and health of the body depends on nervous vitality. A few fomenta- 
tions, poultices, and spocgio pUine, combined with some good soap washings 
over the whole, and a dripping sheet once or twice per day, abstinence from all 
stimulants, tobacco, and animsd food, would probably have cured him in a short 
time. After months of suffering, another doctor comes in, and is " rather puzzled 
vrith the case " (page 94;, vol. ii.). '* The lameness increasing^ head confused and 
queer; ** and no wonder, after such exhausting remedies, and nothing to comfort 
die injured part. When Mr. Bussell gets to the hills he still suffers greatly, but 
the doctor then orders little animal food and plenty of fresh air, and under 
Nature's care he rises again ; but the limb is not cured, and £0 he will find it as 
he gets older or is exposed to cold or hardships. — See our Bath List, 146|. 

Dr. Bussell came in for a share of oH^cial treatment, and like many he namea 
did not find it either agreeable or efficient, except for punishment. 
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Spleen. — The spleen, or milt, is a e^ngy viscus of a livid colour, and so 
variable in form, situation, and magnitude that it is hard to determine either, 
lievertheless, in a healthy man, it is always placed on the left side, in the left 
hypochondrium, between the eleventh and twelfth false ribs. Its circumference 
is oblong and round, resembling an oval figure. It is larger, to speak generally, 
when the stomach is empty, and smaller when it is compressed or evacuated by a 
ftill stomach. It is connected with the following parts: — ^1. With the stomach, 
by a ligament and short vessels. 2. With the omentum and the left kidney, 
3. With the diaphragm, by a portion of the peritonseum. 4. With the beginning 
of the pancreas, by vessels. 5. With the colon, b^ a ligament. In man, the spleen 
is covered with one simple, firm membrane, arising from the peritonseum, which 
adheres to the spleen very firmly by the intervention of cellular structure. The 
vessels of the spleen are the rolenic artery coming from the cseliac artery, which, 
considering the size of the spleen, is much larger than is requisite for the mere 
nutrition of it. This goes, by serpentine movements, out of its course, over the 
pancreas and behind the stomach, and, after having given off branches to the 
adjacent parts, it is inserted into the concave surface of the spleen. It is after- 
wards divided into smaller branches, which are again divided into others yet 
smaller, delivering their blood imme<Aately to the veins, but emiting it nowhere 
else. The veins, at length, come together into one, called the splenic vein ; and 
having received the larger coronaiy vein of the stomach, besides others, it con- 
stitute the left principal branch of the vena portte. The use of the spleen has 
not hitherto been determined ; yet, if its situation and fabric be regarded, one 
would imagine its use to consist chiefly in affording some assistance to the stomach 
during the progress of digestion. (See page 360.) 

Case. — ^A man, stricture, and stoppage of urine. Tou want a sitz bath, 
mackintosh sheet, sitz bath blanket, sponge, two silk and calico body bandages. 
No. 163; two ditto, 169 (see page vi., Home treatment) ; two fomenting pads, 
and one fomenting-can — all or any of these we can send you if you wish ; stewed 
apples, as in my book, good for you, with milk; use No. 115 at first, for two or 
three minutes, then longer, twice a day, in your bed-room, with a fire in this cold 
weather ; 69 or 70 when retention of urine ; pads low down abdomen, and also . 98 ; 
use 169, or 163^ night and day, with 172 over, in night. 98 once or twice per 
week, at bed-time, if retention of urine ; if not, use 115 two or three minutes; 
96 every morning, on rising, with sponge full of cold over shoulders and spine; 
157 every night, and bed-time, with dry socks to sleep in. No tea or coffee^ or 
any stimulants; cocoa from nibs, or milk best. The less fiesh meat the better; 
be very careful of being exposed to cold this severe weather, and use cane-bottom 
chairs or wood ; 157 once in the day, or 159, good. No purgatives or diuretics 
imder any circumsUmces. 

Case E. Congestion of the Testicle and spermatic cord, probably caused 
by long cold sitz the patient had taken formerly contrary to prescription, but 
feeling the sitz after a time comfortable, continued in it. After a few wec^ 
slight swelling came on, but no notice taken of it ; became troublesome ; applied 
to a surgeon ; ordered a suspender ; used iodine and various attempts at remedy- 
still the enlargement went on till it became exceedingly painfiil. Applied to a 
homoeopathic doctor ; still all attempted internal and external remedies useless in 
stopping the increasing enlargement. Came to our establishment. Gi^eatment 
to commence with as follows, which gave easeinmiediately — softened and reduced 
the congested parts ; have no doubt will soon efibct a cure :— On rising, first day, 
115, 18, 11 ; second morning, 115, 16 ; third, 115, 16. Forenoon, first day, 144, 
with small foment pad before and behind, not down the thigh, and after have 116 
tiiree minutes; then 159. Second forenoon, same; third, ditto; afternoon, as 
forenoon ; 106 with hot soap-suds. The part cased in spongio or water dressing, 
kept damp; worn night and day; 127 twice per day; 6l| once a week. Diet, 
210. White bread poultice the part all night; if can make it comfortable; 199 
to the part afi'ected also usefUL 
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Casb Y. — Gentleman, aged 40; iiq'ared arm ten yean ago; asfter being 
apparently weU, still weaker than the other. Going through some severe hard- 
ships, the place became inflamed and broke out; softer some time some decayed 
bone came away, and then healed, but whenever any pressure on arm it became 
painM andwMlc; general health good. Treatment first fortni^t : On rising 
95, keeping cold from arm. Second morning, 13, 130, 95. Third as first. 
Porenoon, first day, arm in hot water-suds an hour and a half, then dress the 
sore as 151, and put a piece SpoTifrio over and quite round that part of the arm, 
damped, flannel over the rest of arm ; apply 214, including hand ; the 214 must 
only be removed every forenoon, but the 151 must be attended to morning, noon, 
and night, and, every time, the discharge gently washed away ; after the arm 
dressing have 111 three minutes, 16, 25, and afternoon, 83 five minutes, and 159. 
If arm does not keep up a i^ood reaction, have hot foment pack to it one hour, 
and then crisis poultice S20 and 61 } once per week. Betumed home cured. 



CASE OF CUT IN THE HAND, AND PEOPOSED AMPTJ- 
TATION. — ^A patient applied to us in much diitress of mind and 
body at the prospect of a surgical operation on his hand. He had 
Beyeral weeks before accidentally cut ms hand, atid one finger seyerely, 
with a rusty turnip-chopper. He sent for bis surgeon, the hand 
was dressed, and an attempt made to cure it. The usual routine of 
surgical treatment was applied; ointments, cooling lotions, and 
calomel to stimulate the liver and to cleanse the boweb. The finger, 
however, as the patient remarked, took bad ways ; the inflammation 
and pain became bo intense that he could not sleep, and had not 
retired to rest for nearly a week; and had he not, at a friend's sug- 
gestion, wet packed the arm, the erysipelas which had set in would 
have destroyed him very soon. A longer and deeper incision was now 
made in the finger, laying it open to the bone, to allow the matter to 
come out,— this gave no relief; the place soon showed signs of bad 
matter and more inflammation ; it would not heal, nor give any ap- 
pearance of healthy granulations forming. The surgeon said he could 
not hesitate longer to call in further assistance, and with another 
surgeon in extensive practice, they a^ain examined the finder, and 
came to the conclusion that amputation would alone save his life. 
The instruments were produced, but the patient's courage failed, — 
he declined to submit to it, and applied to us. Now it was evident 
on a glance at the subject, why tnese really skilfdl surgeons had 
failed to cure the finger without an operation, which, even if per- 
formed, would have left the patient in the same critical position. The 
state of the whole system was thoroughly deranged ; the tongue 
foul, complexion yellow, bbwels in an imnatural state, head bad, and 
nausea, all showing the blood utterly unfit to repair the dalna^es in 
the frame. This impure inflammatory blood kept up especial nrita- 
tion and inflammation in the wounded part. The bowels and fingei* 
had been attended to ; good living and stimulants advised, but this 
of course only added fuel to the fire. The hand, as in the case of 
tiie bum quoted below, was a secondary object with uS; and not 
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bought of as the point to cure. We set to work b j first immersing 
the hand in water daily as hot as could be borne for twenty minutes, 
then, while in the water, the morbid core of the wound was raised 
with a pair of fine pincers and cut off as it could be borne. The pain 
was seyere. Soon as this operation was over, the whole hand was 
packed in spongio piline, and the arm to the shoulder wet packed 
with calico, mackintosh, and flannel. This was repeated only once a 
day, except it became painfal, when the hot water was re-applied, and 
the packing replaced, but this was seldom required, for the arm was 
at once relieved, and he went to bed and rested the first night. The 
relief was not altogether owing to the treatment of the hand and arm, 
he had before every dressing a hot shallow and tepid wash down, 
or a steamer or a wet pack. The wet body-bandage was worn night 
and day ; all stimulants, flesh meat, or tea strictly forbidden. Light 
puddings, bread and butter, and water, or weak cocoa, were his 
diet. 

The patient was not confined to his house three days after this treat- 
ment, and soon got well. The hand was cured, with the exception of 
a stiff joint} caused by the application of the knife to the tendons. 

CASE OF BUEN, — ^A workman in my employ was foolishly 
melting some bees' wax in turpentine in a tin vessel over the fire, the 
mixture burst into a fiame, and in attempting to remove it, the handle 
broke off the pan, and the whole contents — a stream of liquid fire — 
ran over on to his hand. The skin over the whole hand was com- 
pletely charred, inside and out. The surgeon was immediately called 
in. The messenger having informed him of the nature of the accident, 
he brought with him a sedative draught, and administered it at once, 
saving it would compose the sufferer and give him sleep. He exa- 
mined the hand, and applied some ointment with a feather, and a 
covering of linen, then a poultice, and covered the whole up. The 
sedative draught was repeated several times during the ni|;ht, and the 
patient had, according to his own statement, several '' dosmg bouts," 
but awoke with alternate fits of heat and shivering. The surgeon 
was very attentive, came several times during the day, and re-dressed 
the wound, and repeated this the following day ; at the same time 
expressing his fear of mortification, and consequent necessity for 
amputation. The accident occurred on Thursday evening, and the 
surgeon attended until Sunday evening. I only heard of the accident 
on Monday morning, and the surgeon's opinion that there was but 
slight hope of saving the hand. I immediately sent a close carriage 
for the patient to our free hospital, taking all the risk without hesi- 
tation, and with his entire consent. Soon as he arrived, the bandages 
and poultices were removed, the ointment carefully washed off by 
sponging, squeezing the warm water over without touching the parte 
with the sponge. A tea-kettle full of boiling water was thus used ; there 
was no feeling in the hand, the skin was charred, stiff, and cracked* 
the fingers all in a fast mass. When the hot water was being poured 
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on, the fiogers began to twitch, to the great joy of the man ; the 
hand and arm were then steamed twenty minutes. It was remark- 
able to see some of the turpentine coming out, which had been kept 
in by the doctor's ointment, and, of course, a soiurce of great irrita- 
tion. After steaming, packed the hand and arm with wet linen and 
dry flannel and shawls, and now the hand was soothed, and the irri- 
tating matter removed, he rested three hours. The next and principal 
point to see to, was to raise the vis vits or power of life ; the nervous 
system had received a severe shock, deranging the digestive organs, 
making the man sick and faint. After the dressing of the hand, ho 
was undressed except the arm, and put into our steam-box, and a 
gentle steamer given ; the effects of this revived the whole frame, and 
was most grateml to the distracted nerves. After the steaming, he had 
a tepid dripping sheet, then was well dried with a sheet in preference 
to a wash down, to prevent exposure to the air, then a wet body 
bandage was nut on, and he was dressed. The patient got sound sleep 
the same night, without any physic or artificial means ; this soothing 
treatment was very effective in giving immediate relief (See 147, 20.) 

The next day the hand was steamed three times and re-packed. 
The man could not stand without help when he came, but this day 
lie walked out alone, and had a wet pack No. 46 in list, in which he 
went to sleep. The third day the skin was partially ready for 
removal, it was white, sodden, and soft, and was cut away day by 
day, until it was all removed, and left the new skin forming under- 
neath. Offensive matter dropt out as the burnt skin was removed, 
and with it some remains of bees' wax and turpentine. The fingers 
were now set quite at liberty. G-eneral treatment was continued to 
improve the general health and keep the body cool; the body bandage 
re-wetted often night and day, kept the bowels right, with a 70 
degrees sitz bath for ten minutes twice a day. A glove of spongio 
piKne was now made, with fingers to fit each to keep them separate ; 
this was kept on and damped night and day, except when removed to 
steam the arm three times a day. The arm was kept packed with 
wet and dry calico and mackintosh. A vapour bath to the whole body 
and a tepid sheet were given every morning before breakfast. There 
was not the least relapse ; in fact the man returned home in a fort- 
night cured, but the tender new skin would not allow him yet to 
work. The hand, if at all cold, would contract and be fast again ; 
this, however, disappeared as more life got into the part. The 
iteaming to the arm in this state was as strong as he could possibly 
bear. Pieces of whalebone were fitted over the glove on the inside 
of the hand to keep it open and prevent contraction for about a fort- 
night. The man got to his manual labour in two months, and has 
now the perfect use of his hand, and there is no scar whatever left. 

This again is only being a nurse to nature, not forcing her or die* 
tating to her by unnatural operations. No stimulants were allowed, 
or a grain of medicine. 
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OLD INJTJEIES OE WOUNDS PEOM BEOKEN OB 
DISLOCATED LIMBS, OE HTTMOUES.— The eflTect of the 
Hydropathic treatment in restoring parts which have been formerly 
injured is very striking, and shows the sound principles on which it 
is based. It is an ordinarily admitted axiom m the medical profes- 
sion, that the quicker the tissue of the body is replaced, the more 
healthy and vigorous it will be ; and that the new healthy tissue thus 
formed will not bear the presence of effete or morbid matter, but 
will Quickly expel it. "We have had a number of striking cases of 
this aescription. In the case of a lady, whose arm had been broken 
four years before, and which had been weak ever since, although 
apparently restored, a crisis came out after a week's bathing on the 
very part where the fracture had occurred. This crisis discharged, 
then threw off scaly eruption, got well, and the arm was restored to 
its normal vigour. At the same time (as a matter of course, and, in 
fact, the cause of the restoration of the arm) the whole frame was 
invigorated. 

Another case of a gentleman with sprain of the ankle joint of 
years* standing, and which, as usual, had been treated as a local 
ailment, it being bearable and useable, and, therefore, left to be cured 
by time, as the heating lotions and blisters did not appear to 
strengthen it. In a few weeks after he had adopted our treatment 
for his general health, his ankle became iwoUen and inflamed, and 
then began to suppurate ; his appetite improved, and his spirits 
raised, with a new feeling of comfort in all his frame, except the 
Buffering part under process of renewal. This cheered him and gave 
him confiaence until nis restoration was completed. This is natural 
cure ; not the effect of science, but simply studying and following 
nature's laws in keeping the pores of the skin open, cleansed, and 
healthily stimulating the suffering member by artificial warmth, 
cleansing away the morbid matter as it exudes, so as not to allow it 
to be offensive to the new granulations forming ; attention to plain 
simple food, good air, and good water, following nature's hints, not 
forcmg her to submit to man's ideas of what results his pharma- 
copoeia and materia medica practice ought to produce. No, nature 
will not be dictated to ; sue has secrets in her laboratories (the 
fiflands, &c.) where she forms the delicate compounds man cannot 
imitate. He is sure to put in too much of one thing or another, or 
not the right material at all. He aims by mixing up tonics and pur- 
fixatives, sedatives and stimulants, to hit the mark, out always £uls 
m giving nutrition with the nasty stuff he administers. Our cus- 
tard puddings, roast beef, and forest mutton distance the utmost 
stretch of his genius, with the London FharmacopoBia and Materia 
Medica to boot. (See case Y, p. 167.) 

The advantage of a proper use of Hydropathic treatment is 
shown by the effects it produces in other parts of the frame, except 
where \dtal injuries have been sustained by bleeding, setons, physic^ 
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Ac., and even in these oaseK & great deal can be done to prolong li& 
and make it more comfortable, and the body more efficient ; this is a 
great boon to the sufferer. By the other principle of practice, there 
is no chance of a radical cure being effected. 1 coula give a large 
number of cases of injuries being thus cured or relieved, and I have 
always such cases in my establishment. An elderly gentleman, a 
member of the Society of Eriends, recently returned home cured. 
He came to my establishment quite broken down, the lower part of 
the legs dark and inflamed, and an issue set, &om which exuded 
offensive matter to such a degree, that he was offensive to himself, 
and it banished him from the social meetings of his friends. The 
doctors told him the offensive matter was the safety-valve for the 
preservation of his life, and if stopped, he would be in danger of 
death. And believing the doctors* prophecies true as to the direful 
consequence of the discharge ceasing, ho made up his mind to have 
his legs discharging stinking matter for the rest of his life. When 
I told him the discharge would not only be stopped, but his health 
would be renewed, and the le^s made whole and flt for company 
with any healthy legs, he was incredulous. "No, friend," said he, 
** I know thy good- will, but if these holes are stopped, the conse- 
quence may be serious." I said, if you keep a tap in the cask 
constantly dripping, the contents will in time all run out; and 
thus with the body. If such holes are not stopped, it will lose all 
its vitality ; we do not turn out such bungling work. Wait and 
aee the effect of our water, our air, our puddings, our lamb and 
peas, our chickens and rabbits, our stewed fruits, and plenty of 
cream and new milk, our pure brown and white bread, and the 
cheerfiil, happy, sympathising society of the establishments He did 
wait; he gave me his confidence, and was made whole, and his life I 
have no doubt, barring accident, will be lengthened twenty years. 

So many cases come to my recollection, that it is impossible to 
spare time or space to record them, but if any reader wishes to prove 
the truth of my statements, I will give them references to persons who 
will, I am sure, gladly testify to the blessing God gave to the treat- 
ment used. I have had physicians and surgeons as patients at my 
establishment, or who rather have come to nurse their natural powers 
to rid them of serious ailments, and they have one and all expressed 
their perfect approval of the simple natural means used, as they have 
in all cases received important benefit. One surgeon who came is 
surgeon to one of the largest dispensaries in England. But seriously 
and impartially looking at the effects of the ordinary medical treat- 
ment of such cases, how can the medical profession support their 
boasted claims to exclusive and infallible knowledge of disease and 
its cure, when they leave offensive wounds not onlv uncured, but 
tell the patient such are a necessary condition of their existence ? 
Such remarks are an acknowledgment of their inability to euro 
ikich cases. 
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A somewhat similar case about the same age came to my establish* 
ment for his daughter's restoration to health, haying no idea anything 
could be done for his case ; was quite incredulous when I told him 
his ulcerated legs could be entirely cured, and the obstinate and long- 
standing constipation of the bowels and congestion of the liver could 
be removed. After conversing with patients in the house, and being 
assured that the very gentle and simple means we used could not 
possibly injure him, stayed, and was entirely restored to health ; and in 
place of hM crutch and walking-stick bought a valuable horse, which 
he rode to see us one day 28 miles, and now, years since, is in perfect 
health. 

LEGS, SORE, IRRITABLE, or inflamed.— Use No. 139 several 
times per day. Squeeze wash-leather out of warm water, wrap round 
the legs, and dry flannel strips, or warm woollen stockings over night 
and day. Re-damp the leather when dry, or before ; it sh< 
kept constantly damp. 159 good before dressing the legs, if^^^ 
tunity. 

SPRAINS. — Whilst pain continues, attend to No. 58 
three times a day, and 214. After pain is gone and the ^ 
weak, then attend to No. 17 three times a day ; and r 
214 apply a piece of spongio piline on the part, ar^ 
bandages around affected limb to stimulate circulation 
limb. If any crisis appears during the above, omit the ^ 
apply 173 J till it is over ; 150^ will be very useful for 
the crisis (rash or boils) is gone off, and the part only fe' 
cod-liver oil on twice a day with the hand, and keej 
spongio piline on for some time ; this also promotes cC 
vitality in the part. If the above does not relieve, use i 

CONSTIPATION OF THE BOWELS.— This for. 
ment we have never flailed to overcome by simple watei' 
and without the assistance of any aperient whatever. Ou' 
and conviction is, that the bowels will never act naturally ' 
any aperient is used. Constipation of the bowels is, howe 
symptom of ailments elsewhere. When the nervous system it 
state, the blood poor, the circulation languid, there will b 
constipation or looseness, as the proper action of the bowels a 
entirely on good circulation of blood in the mesenteric blood 
giving power to the excretory vessels to draw out of the blood t ^ 
excretive, and also in the vitality of the nerves, which cause the 
peristaltic action of the bowels. The primary cause of constipation is 
probably ofbener caused by inaction of ^e liver ; the gall is not formed^ 
and passed into the bowels for their natural stimulant No. 48 is good 
for this. See the intelligent article by Dr. Denham at the end of thla 
book, on the ioUy and mischief of puigatiyes. Thousands are destroyed 
by purgatives, or suffer continually from the effects of them. All 
purgatives necessarily lower the vitality of the boweL^ and wo 
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diametrically opposed to healthy function ; but from the time-honoured, 
although yicious, plaA of " unloading " the bowels by the ready way 
of purgatiyes, without any regard to the constitution of the organs, it 
is difficult to disabuse the public of the mischief and indeed the &tal 
results. The use of No. 163 night and day, with 172, and the 
home treatment, page 6. No. 69 good; Nos. 46, 48, 69, 78|, 225, 
206, 210, or 208. Diet, no stimulants whatever, nor coffee; the less 
flesh-meat the better ; no pork. No tobacco, of course, as that will 
paralyse the action of the liver, the mesenteric vessels, and nerves, 
if long constipation, and no motion of two or three days, then an 
injection of warm water may be used, or warm glycerine and water ; but 
we object to injections, except where there is sense of fulness in the 
bowels and rectum, and the less it is used the better. No. 83 5 mm, 
is good, and also see No. 78 and No. 78^, All these numbers refer 
to the bath list in this book. 154 often good. If No. 163 is not 
warm wear 171 over it night and day, and in night two No. 171 over 
163. Great warmth must be kept up over bowels. 73, good. 
13, 10, 11, should often be used to get good circulation on the skin, 
and allow the waste of the body to come freely through the pores. 

AGUE. — ^The mild water treatment is eminently successful in 
curing and entirely eradicating this formidable complaint The hot 
and cold dripping sheet on rising, the fomenting pack, and ordinary 
wet pack, varied by a vapour bath, with cold dripping sheet or sponge 
down after it, and the use of the wet body bandage day and nighty 
with a dry flannel wrapped over it if it does not keep a good warmth* 
Hot soaping and sponge over cold at bed-time^ once or twice a week. 
The hot sitz fifteen minute^ followed by a sponging over in nearly 
cold water, the feet in hot mustard and water every night at bed- 
time^ and the body bandage, would in most cases be sufficient^ with 
care in diet, and abstinence from all stimulants and flesh-meat The 
fomenting pack one hour, or one hour and a quarter, will arrest the 
attack at once. 

BRAIN FEYER. — ^We have had several severe cases under treat- 
ment^ and have been successful with them. I can only give some 
general directions in these cases, as the attack comes on from such 
various causes^ and requires treating accordingly; but the great 
point in all cases of course is, to lower the excitement in the brain 
by derivative baths, relieving the orer-eharged blood-vessels in iJke 
head, and the nervous excitement. In the first place^ cat off the 
hair from the head (females may leave the long hair in front), have 
head bath 70 degrees, five to ten minutes, two or three times per 
day, and sponge the forehead while in. Mustard plasters to the soles 
of the feet day and night, as long as the patient can bear them, the 
legs and feet wet packed (bath Ust, No. 214); and when the feet 
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are too tendw, put on cotton socks 'wrong out of tepid water, and 
lambs' wool over ; have hot bottle also to the feet Mustard plaster 
over the right side, in the region of the liver, till red. Fomentation 
back and front (No. 64 on list), twenty minutes at a time. Night 
and day spongio spinal compress. Wet body bandage, wrung out of 
hot water, should be used; and if it does not keep wa^rm, put a flannel 
wrapper over it, as it is of great importance to keep up a good warmth 
in the stomach and bowels. The arms should be bandaged with wet 
strips of calico, mackintosh, and flannel Towel pack (No. 4:5), wash- 
ing the body over with hot water and yellow soap morning and 
evening, and sponging over with tepid water, standing on hot pad. 
Diet. — Cooling drmk (see receipt, page 128) ; barley water. No 
flesh-meat, coffee, <kc If there is much exhaustion, a teaspoonful 
of brandy in sago creed in water. Soon as the patient's appetite 
returns, cold mutton chopped fine, with bread-crumbs ; and taking 
water by sips, and as much as the patient desires. In some cases we 
have found the following treatment very beneficial : — 221 as much as 
the strength of patient would allow, especially attending to " head " 
directions as there specified ; and when not in 221, ke^ 220 on nape 
of neck and pit of stomach, and 215-J^, using vinegar Mdth the water 
for head, and 153^ to feet. 130 should also be attended to as fre- 
quently as the case will admit it to be done. 

PISTULA. — (^8ee cuU of rectum,) Dr. Hooper says : " Pistula 
in Ano. A sinus by the side of the rectum. JFrom the laxity of 
the cellular membrane in the vicinity of the rectum, abscesses which 
form here easily become diflused, and the matter burrows by the 
side of the gut, often to a verv formidable extent, and hence the 
necessity of early attention and great care in the treatment of ab- 
scesses BO situated. Those fistulsB in which the matter has made its 
escape by one or more openings through the skin only, are called 
iUnd extermdJUtula ; those in which the matter has been discharged 
ibrough an opening into the rectum, without any aperture in the 
ekin, are called hlind internal fistula ; and those which open both 
into the gut and also externally through the skin, are called complete 
fistula. The cure is by a surgical operation, which consists in lay- 
ing the sinus freely open, and applying proper dressings to promote 
its incarnation. 

PiBtiihui com&on from sedentary habits, and espedally from purgatives, in tb« 
form of aloes, aad other purgatives. The habitual use of the siti oath will pre« 
vent fistula and piles. We have had cases of long-standing fistula cored with 
nothing bat tke baths, 105^, four minutes ; followed by 119^ or 86, three minutes; 
220 to the place may be used in night; then use usual home treatment, page 6, 
also 48 or 49, and 165, 172. Abstain horn flesh meat entirely, and all simu- 
lants or tobacco. An occasional 59, or 51, or 52 useful ; or after a surgioid opera- 
tion this treatment will heal and restore the parts. 
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PsECAUTiOKABY iCBiJiUBBS toward off Consumption and other 
diseases should be taken early, when self-denial and exertion would 
prevent years of misery often ending in premature death.* 

I am sometimes asked how it hi^pens that persons get into a bad 
state of health, whose habits have been strict! v correct, and who have 
never indulged their palate at the expense of the stomach P I reply, it 
is easily accounted far. The body is in a constant state of waste and 
reparation. Active exercise in the open air is a condition of healthy 
existence ; and just so far as mankind can enjoy this, is their prospect 
of having a healthy body. By every voluntary action the cellular tis- 
sue is displaced, and a call made for new matter to replace the waste. 
By every active inspiration, the pure air is forced into the minute air- 
vessels in the lim^s with a power of 4 cwt. ; where it gives to the 
blood the life-giving oxygen which consumes the carbon or waste 
matter. By a sedentary fife, or a bad atmosphere, the old worn-out 
matter is not removed ; the carbon in the blood is not consumed, for 
want of the oxygen in fresh air. The nervous system soon feels the 
effects of this unnatural state ; and hence comes dyspepsia, and the 
long train of evils caused by having worn-out matter in the frame, 
instead of livins flesh and nerves. Sometimes this enfeebled state 
goes on until the frame becomes a wreck, or some weak vital part 
gives way, and the body dies by inflammation or fever, &c. We And 
Ling's or the Swedish movements of great service in most cases, and 
especially in weakness of the chest ; even a delicate person may exer- 
cise the chest and arms to great advantage by sitting in a chair, 
clenching the fists, working the arms and shoulders, and at the same 
time expanding the chest, with the head thrown back, opening the 
mouth and breathing freely, moving the trunk backwards and 
forwards. An immemate warm sensation will generally be felt in 
the muscles of the chest. 

The amount of exercise should be regulated by the strength of the 
person ; over-fatigue would bring on excitement and mischief. Exer- 
cise should be frequently practised for a few minutes at a time, and 
habitually expand the chest: this would prevent consumption in 
many cases. It is melancholy to see such numbers of comparatively 
young persons, and especially females, with chest affections brought on 
by inattention to the natural laws of health, — sedentary habits, warm 
rooms, stimulating food and liquids, undue brain excitement from 
study, before the frame is fully developed, late hours, and in many cases 
by over-anxiety to realise what is thought a necessary maintenance. 

Then again little attention is paid to the requirements of the body 
in clothing ; fashion or custom is more thought of than the physio- 
logical stmcture and functions of the body. With very few excep- 
tions, all the patients who come to my Hydropathic Estaolishment in 
autumn, winter, and spring are very inconsistently clothed. Cold 
water will never cure invalids, or enable them to resist cold, without 
* For treatment of eudden inflammation of the lungs, seep, 113. 
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proper clothing in this climate. ^The chest is rerj generally the 
most exposed part of the body, except the head and hands ; and it 
should be the most protected, as well as the stomach and liver, and 
bowels ; for if the vital warmth of those parts is lowered, their 
functionary power of action will be just so much lessened. I 
believe, one of the principal causes of disease with those who 
lead sedentary lives, or are exposed to the weather, is the little 
care that is paid to keeping the trunk of the body well pro- 
tected, and the vital heat retained in it ; and the little or mostly 
no attention paid to exercising the body. Exercise, as I have 
before remarked, may be had without either a large space or 
long walks. New gymnastics and exercises, page 2, will instruct in the 
manner to move the limbs and body in various directions; and it 
must be remembered, that every movement works off some old worn- 
out tissue, and stimulates circulation. Thousands, and especially 
ladies, never exercise their limbs and body only by slowly walking 
from one room to another, or when in the open air never exert their 
physical powers to bring good healthy circulation ; and as the Creator 
has made the exercise of all the muscles and bones of the frame a 
condition of health, and man cannot alter or abrogate those laws, 
they must either be obeyed, or the consequences of acting in- 
dependently of them must be experienced. (See also pa^^e 260.) 

A case of this kind, where these laws have not been either under- 
stood or acted upon, has consulted me by letter, this morning, stating 
he is occupied in a wholesale warehouse, in a close part of the city, 
from 8.30 Jlm. to 8 p.m., with only one hour during that time for 
meals and rest, gas-lights burning often all day in winter. The con- 
sequence is, that a chest complaint has been established that will 
probably soon render him unaole to continue his employment; he 
will be recommended to country air, and go there to die, leaving a 
wife and family to struggle on in life, surrounded with difficulties 
which are very likely to bring them to the same melancholy state. 
The answer is, we must attend to business or starve. There is no 
reason in such an observation ; men should be content with any em- 
ployment and remuneration, rather than place themselves in such 
positions, — contracting ties and engagements that they are eventually 
unable to fulfil, and by the attempt multiply miseiy and disease. 
How often when success in business crowns their efforts, they find 
they have sacrificed what money cannot purchase, and by no efforts 
can regain the health they have lost, or ability to enjoy life. They 
then often envy the very out-door labourer ; but when the mischief 
is done, regrets ore useless, and often a settled melancholy rests 
upon the mind, further depressing, and hastening the climax. 

The more experience we have in cases of diseases of the lunffs, 
and less hopes we have of curing many of such diseases; for 
generally they are cases such as I have just described, who come for 
A short time to be patched up, and return to the same course of lifis. 
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atill hoping against reason tbat they can yet go on with a little more 
care, when in fact only an entire abandonment of their business and 
locality can be of any permanent use to them. Females are also, 
either by their occupations, or previously contracted sedentary habits, 
or from family duties, in the same position ; and all we can do is to 
give them instructions how to ward off attacks and improve their 
health in a degree, and in this our mild Hydropathic plans, and in> 
struction in clothing, diet, and habits, are eminently successful. We 
have had many successful cures in females, where affection of the 
lungs has come on from excess or stoppage of periodical discharge, 
and when our sitz baths, &c., have regulated the constitution, health 
has been regained ; in other cases, both male and female, after a 
course of our treatment, they have changed their occupations or 
residence, and adopted our other instructions, and have been per- 
manently restored to sound health (See page 178). 



C0NSTJMP13VB PERSONS may use the water treatment with 
advantage, but it must be very cautiously applied, and not with 
cold water, sav seventy-five to eighty degrees. To give a general 
idea of our plan of treatment, I give as follows, which of course 
has to be vaned according to the age and nature of the case. (See 
bath list, 14, 23, 26, 68, 71, 72, 74 ; chest compresses, according to 
vitaUty of patient, Nos. 179, 180, 182, 196, 197, 198, 207, 208, 212, 
213). Keep the body covered as much as possible during the opera- 
tions with a blanket, and dress entirely .ana quickly. It is important 
not to expose the body to the air while undressed, as it rapidly loses 
heat, and in persons of weak habit 'is injurious. The ordinary plan 
of sponging the body with cold water by delicate persons is often very 
injurious. Wear a chest compress night and day, frequently sprinkled 
with a little tepid water, but not to drip. Cod-liver oil is efficacious — 
two tea-spoonfuls per day, one after breakfast and another after tea. 
Light hosiery vest for summer, good lambs' wool for winter, and 
iambs' wool stockings winter and summer. !Eipe grapes or straw- 
berries good, and also stewed fruits ; no kind of stimulants or coffee. 
The clothes to fit up to the throat, especially in winter, and short 
«leeves to outer waistcoat, to protect the armpits. If the bowels are 
not regular, use No. 78 on list. Some consumptive patients cannot 
bear much treatment, and then feelings and symptoms must dictate, 

EuBBiKO THB OKBST with hand and cold water, and wearing 
flannel pad or wetted chest compress, will strengthen the chest, the 
rubbing twice a-day; summer dress should be changed at the end of 
August. See Bath list for compresses^ 179, 180, 186. 
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TREATMENT FOR ARRESTING FEVER speedily, and wMch 
may be safely applied in all cases, delicate or otherwise. Keep in 
bod, and apply 163^, 214 to legs and arms, 153^, 215, and in addition 
to 215 rest back of bead on a sponge squeezed out of cold water, 
placing a piece of macintosh or oiled silk on pillow ; if no sponge, use 
a piece of flannel doubled up instead ; then renew all these in cold 
' water when they begin to feel warm, and when renewing them, sponge 
limbs and stomach with 70 degrees vinegar and water, and especially 
sponge under the arm-pits and about the thighs ; also attend to 206. 
First treatment next morning 221 and 130, forenoon 131J^ and 141 ; 
afternoon as morning treatment. Bedtime, 13 J. The first part 
of the treatment to be continued till fever subdued ; 152 whilst fever 
is on. Du Barry's Revalenta, half milk and half water, 1 oz. to a pint, 
flavoured with a little sugar or little salt, cooling drink, as receipt 
in this book. No medicine of any kind, and avoid flesh-meat until 
quite well. Fresh air essential, and good ventilation. 

SUDDEN ATTACK OF BRONCHITIS will be arrested by 
the following plans :— First, No. 9, 13 ; then No. 68, and 138 ; 98 at 
bed-tima The following day have, on rising, No. 7 ; during day, 74 
or 59 ; and at night, 98, and 79, 208, 198, 196, 153, 177, 172. If in 
delicate persons, immediately apply 68 and 141 ; after this, 180, 
placing a piece of spongio pilme, sprinkled with hot water, underneath 
collar of compress ; and if no spongio, use flannel, and a good, warm, 
dry flannel wrapper over tho collar. After the effects of the mustard 
have a little subsided, then attend to No. 226, and wrap the legs in 

^ strips of new flannel, and apply 153^ and 215, kept regu&rly renewed. 

r Repeat the above 68 and 141 as often as required, to keep up good 
reaction on chest and legs ; warm barley water, to keep sipping. If 
food is wanted, milk, or milk and water, thickened widi Du Barry's 
Revelenta^ one ounce to a pint, sweetened with a little refined sugar, 
or taken with a little salt, but no bread with it. Revelenta can be 
had of any druggist or grocer. Food very light, and the less 
quantity the better; no stimulants, cough mixture, or any physic 
whatever. The temperature of the room should not be under 70 
degrees j or, if this cannot be had, use a respirator night and day, 
till attack has subsided. The respirator is very useful and safe in 
such cases. 

CONSUMPTION — ^incipient or just commencing. Home treat- 
ment : On rising, take one of the following bath numbers, varying as. 
feelings dictate :— 10, 13J, 13f, 22, 24, 25, 26|, 72, 72J. When 
feeling pain in chest, use 23 instead of any of the others. If much 
morning perspiration, use 13| oftenest. All the forenoon get out in 
the air, without fatigue ; use respirator if cold. Aitemoon, when 
feet and legs are cold, use 141 or 143, with either 156 or 153J. 
When legs and feet not cold, then in afternoon till bed-time attend to. 
106, with very little water in bath. When using 156, wipe feet with 
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tepid towel, instead of dashing them into cold water. Bed-time : 
Sponge whole body over with tepid or cold vinegar and water, when 
not too fatigued ; keep hot-water foot-bottle to feet in bed, wearing 
153 or 195, whichever most agreeable. Whenever cough is trouble- 
some, attend to 68 instead of above bed-time treatment • attend to 
212 and 77. I^ in the heat of summer, compresses oppressive, have 
new flannel ones— double and qiiilted — to wear instead. Diet, 210 ; 
no stimulants or coffee — ^the less flesh meat the better ; milk good, if 
it agrees ; 207, 77 ; use 180 and 179 without collar put on behind. 

CASE Z. — Gentleman, aged 28 j rather long-standing aflection of 
the lungs; a good deal reduced, with much expectoration. On 
rising, 71, and then put on 180 dry on chest, and only damp it over 
stomach ; then 114 in bed (13 and 14 once a week ; break&^st in bed). 
Forenoon, 141, with hot brick, in cloth, to feet. Afternoon, 71, 158^ 
whilst lying in 77; when any pain in chest, have 23, 195, 179 behind, 
and 207. 

SWEATING AT NIGHTa— Before going to bed, have a sponge 
over with sponge slightly squeezed out of vinegar and water, and same 
on rising; and if chest affected and difficulty in breathing also 
chest pack all night. No. 226 Bath List, also 13|. 13|. 

THROAT AFFECTION, AND DIFFICULTY OF BREATH- 
ING. — ^An elderly lady had for a long time been troubled in this way. 
A flannel wrapper wrung out of hot water was put round the throat 
every night, and a large roll of dry flannel over it. This was continued 
for a week ; spbnging the throat with water 80 degrees, in the morning, 
and putting usual half-chest wet compress on with collar during the 
day, soon quite removed the complaint. If stubborn, mustard plaster 
on the throat, and kept red for a few days, with hot mustard foot- 
bath at bed-tim^ will aid the fomentation. See Nos. 79, 80, 81, 82 
on bath list. 

INFLUENZAL. — ^The treatment varies according to the age and 
strength of the patient. In ordinary cases we commence with 46, 
and 6, or 30 ; then 156 ; afternoon, 93 ; bed-time, 156, 194, 168, 172 ; 
next day, same, and 208, 212, 213; 59 is very useful in some cases. 
Any stronger l^eatment will be prejudicial, as the strength is always 
greatly reduced in these cases ; and, in facl^ it is the lowered vitality 
of the frame which is the cause of the complaint. Next, warmth and 
patience are requisite. Influenza is not to be got rid of like a mere 
cold, or bilious attack ; and every attempt to do so quickly will only 
more endanger the patient's life, by laying the foundation of chronic 
disease. If 47 cannot be managed, substitute 52. 

QUINSY, OR INFLAMED OR ULCERATED SORE 
THROAT.— 46 and 80 same time, and 6 after pack ; then 79 and 
177, 1 66. Every two hours use 82, until relief is given ; then 79. 98 
at bed-time, soaping, and feet in hot mustard. No. 138 during the 
day, for fifteen minutes good. A perseverance in these plans will 
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<)ertaiiily cure without medicine. If relief is not soon had mth 82 
put on 81, and repeat it^ if the skin wiQ bear it ; 208 and cooling 
drink ; aperient medicine will only increase the mncous inflammation. 
Thin barley water very good, and also one-third of a bottle of soda- 
water, with a spoonful of raspberry vinegar bottom of the glass : 
repeat this every four or five hours. 215 — No. 46 repeated every 
day, till relief is had. If the patient feels weak after the first one or 
two packs, use 141 or 144 instead, and wrap legs in dry fiannel, and 
feet also. We have proved these plans effectual in a severe case of 
ulcerated throat, after scarlet fever, recently. 

VARICOSE VEINS IN THE LEGS.— Our experience in these 
cases has shown us that a disordered state of the liver is the principal 
if not the sole cause of varicose veins in the legs, except in very 
delicate persons ; and in the latter cases, which are rare^ the disease 
has been brought on mostly by having to stand a good deal in the 
occupations of business. AU troubled with varicose veins should 
avoid standing, as much as possible, until cured^ and for some time 
after cura As Hooper says, these veins are composed, like arteries, 
of three tunics or coats, but which are much more slender than in 
the arteries ; yet, by their contractile power, they have to force the 
blood from the feet and legs upwards into the Hver and lungs, through 
an extensive network of channels. The obstruction, as Cooper asLjs, 
is not always externally ; sometimes it is deep-seated in the trunk, 
and causes internal tumours, and, indeed, is the most eommon cause 
of tumour ; for when there is obstruction, there is soon adheidon and 
stoppage, and Nature tries to remove the obstruction by tumour and 
abscess, and often succeeds in bringing the parts to a natural state 
again. The curative power inherent in the frame is of great force^ * 
and works in a wonderful manner for the preservation of life. Sea- 
bathing and plimge-baths are a common cause pf internal varicose 
veins, ending often in tumour and deatL The weak veins have 
suddenly a large quantity of blood thrown upon them ; they may be 
in a state, in some part of the body, not able to bear the pressure, or 
return the blood ; or become unnaturally dilated, and so lay the 
foundation of disease, to be developed years after, and which is often 
too mysterious to be ascertained ; but when we know what may be 
the consequence of an undue pressure upon weak organs, it is wisdom 
not to risk such possible evils. 

HYDROPATHIC TREATMENT FOR VARICOSE VEINS. 
— Our first object is to restore the general circulation ; and, in order to do 
ilus, we must begin with the stomach, liver, <fec., giving general treatment 
£9r their healthy action. First morning (see bath list), No. 2^ on rising ; 
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fieoond nunmin^jNoi. 18 and S7 ; third mormiig, No. 82 ; then repeat; forenoon, 
first day, 42 with 1 or 27, or 47 with 1 or 27; second day, 48; third day, if 
|>6rson at aU stout (ht of sluggish action, 60 with 1 or 27 ; afternoon, 50 nnd 159, 
or 60 and 144; and No. 214, night and day, 208, 1631, 172. Whenevei 
No. 2l4 is removed to foment or re-wet bandages, dry rub legs upwards, and 
never downwards. When tmais comes out on legs or body, moderate above, and 
do not let any cold water touch crisis ; 142, 14&, 147, and 148 will be applicable 
when crisLB comes on. There is never any danger with crisis; a person wUl 
never take cold where the crisis is ; nor is it at all possible for the crisis to go 
into erysipelas ; the only eCfect of cold to the parts would be to stop the restora- 
tion. Our crisis never takes place, except firom the raised lowers of the nutritive 
organs, and, therefore, entirely differs from forced counter-irritation, in the form 
of blisters, setons, &c. ; by these, the surgeon hopw to drain out the disease, but 
it is often a consideration with him whether the patient's constitiition can stand 
this drain ; for, if it is continued too long, inflammatory action ensues, simply 
from weakness, and, with the disease, the Ufe of the body is drawn away. We 
must invigorate the powers of the stomach, the liver, &c., before we can get the 
least crisis; we can neter get crisis so long as the appetite is bad, and the 
digestive organs inactive; and, with good action of these organs, a person can 
bcAr the discharge, and gain weight under the process. Por some time afber the 
cure of varicose veins in the legs, the person should wear diy flannel bandages, 
or damped wash-leather, with flannel bandages over a woollen stocking ; if in 
summer, silk stockings over wash-leather. Avoid long walks or much sSinding, 
to give the renewed veins time to strengthen, as they have been made over again 
in the process. If no time for this effectual treatment, great relief, and in some 
cases cure, will be obtained by using the damp wash-leather and flannel bandages 
only, and dry rub the legs on re-dimiping tiie wash-leather, rubbing upwards and 
never downwards. 



DELIEITJM TBEMENS.— We have had many severe cases 
of this kind, anej have been entirely successful in the treaitment 
of them, and in delivering the pj^ients from the dreadful pro- 
pensity t6 intoxicating drmks — the cause of the malady. Mild 
hydropathic treatment very soon tells beneficially in such cases, and, 
at the same time that it soothes and quiets tne fever, produces a 
counter-stimulus by acting on the skin, and relieving the irritated 
nerves, and allaying thirst. 

lUie medical practitioners are afraid of cutting off at once the 

Eatient's supply of stimulants, but we are not so ; and, in every case, 
ave vrithdrawn all strong drink from the first, and have only adminis- 
tered a little spirit of ammonia in water, and nothing stronger. Dr 
Gully, of Malvern, it will be seen by the extracts in this book, is of 
the same opinion, a& to the advisability and safety of withholding 
all stimulants at once. 

The treatment must be very mild and delicate at first, on account 
of tte brain irritation. We confine them to bed for some days, and 
first in the morning give 26, and in forenoon use very gentle 
fomentations to the bowels 64, also lazy packs No. 50 on bath list. 

Head baths, 'No. 131, and napkin wrung out of cold water put 
round the head and worn night and day, 'No* 215, and often re-wet- 
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ted. The treatment must be proportioned to the strength of the patient, who 
must not be left for a moment until better, as sudden fits of uncontrollable 
madness frequently come on. To have the arms and legs packed in strips of 
wet calico, with dry flannel over, if very irritable, often renewed, will have a 
good effect; also put on 163 ^ and 188. No. 206 J is also very useful. 
Mustard plasters may be applied to the soles of the feet a good deal, wearin<r 
the wet socks, with dry lambs' wool over, night and day. A hot fomenting 
pack to the legs, No. 143, for IJ hour, occasionally, will be good. To sij) 
cold water constantly ; and the less solid food taken the better, until the 
stomach has recovered its tone. I have had also several severe cases, from taking 
opium and laudanum, in which the bowels were so constipated that nothing 
but croton oil would produce a motion of the bowels, and then only once a 
fortnight. In every case we were entirely successful in restoring the patients 
to perfect health, and instrumental in delivering them from their baneful 
vice. 

After the first few days or a week of the foregoing mild application, we 
began with No. 2 on rising. No. 51 every other forenoon ; other forenoons 
No. 44 and No. 69, followed by 123. In afternoon, No. 90 or 121 ; and 
soon as there is little more tone. No. 100 and 155 or 156, and 131 and 132. 
No. 48 will be necessary two or three times per week, as the liver is certain to 1 o 
congested. No. 90 at bed-time, with 194. 

(See bath list, page 430, " Delirium Tremens.") 

DISEASE IN THE PEONTAL SINUS, oaitsing fetib 
DISOHABGE FBOM TKE KOBE, is oflen Very distressing; sometimes 
decayed bone will come away with the matter. We have success- 
fully treated several cases, which had resisted all other remedies, by 
the following simple plans. One case of years' standing was cured in 
two months, and is now, two years since, quite well. Twice a-day 
put feet in hot mustard and water, and at the same time use bath 
No. 136 ; use No. 92 night and morning for twenty minutes, and 
head wrapped as in No. 136 same time. The ordinary home treat- 
ment, dripping sheets, Soc., to be practised in addition. 131 good. 

Eeuevikg pain by Opiates. — ^I have frequently observed the effects of 
medical practitioners combating active disease and excruciating pain by giving 
repeated doses of morphia, which, they are perfectly well aware, can only stupif y 
the nervous sensibility, but can have no possible restorative properties ; nor do tney 
expect any from their use. I have known cases kept under the influence of narco- 
tics until aeath has released the patienl^ when, by our active foment packs and our 
wet compresses, &c. &c., I could have been perfectlv certain of determining 
the inflammatory action to the surface of the body, and so effectually and natu- 
rally reheve the suffering organs. He medical practitioner thinks sleep must 
be had on any terms, therefore allays pain by opiates ; but, in dqin^ ^^i,^® 
sacrifices the only chance of recovery for a mere temporary alleviation. We 
never do this, but wait till natural sleep is obtained by our natural gentle means; 
and we have never had cause to regret not having taken other measures. 

The use of opiates effectuiQly prevents the frame rallying in many cases jand, 
for a temporary alleviation of pain, the life of the paiient is sacrificed. There 
is no reason why opiates should cure, but there are very good reasons why they 
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fihoold and do lower the cnratiTe power of nature, and so prevent the raltyinK 
of the vital powers, which alone oan give a chance of recovery. Where opiates 
are given, and the patient recovers, it is the triumph of the natural vitality over 
the opium, not the opiates over the disease. 

Dislocation op thb Knee-gap, oe Patella.— A ^tleman, age about 
twenty-eight, strong and healthy constitution, was nursmg his child, and by 
some means gave his knee a wrench and displaced the cap bone. He applied to 
a surgeon, who replaced and bound up the part, applying stimulating lotions and 
other usual remeoics ; but the knee^ swelled to a large size, and all the means 
that the surgeon could bring to bear upon it were unavailing to reduce the effu- 
sion into the joint which had taken place. ^ There was crepitus of the joint, and 
little hope was given of relief, but by making a stiff joint, or, possibly, amputa- 
tion. We entirely removed the effusion and the crepitus, and cured the Imee 
simply by our fomentation and bandages ; bath list, No. 141, to the leg ; also 
Nos. 143, 214, and 137. with treatment for the general health; dripping sheets, 
Nos. 38, 51, 69, 101, 163^, 172, 208. spongio knee-cap also 17. 

Case of Congested Liver, long standing.— I have lately shown some cases 
of crisis to surseonSj and they have expressed their surprise at the powerful 
effects producea by simple water. One case, a gentleman, age about nffcj, the 
right side very weak, the knee especially, and the whole side cold. This was 
caused \^ the obstructed venous circulation. For many years, this patient had 
been under Allopathic treatment without any material relief, and, latterly, was 
decidedly worse, which made him lose confidence in his doctor's prescriptions, 
and he came to me to try Hydropathy. By applications to the skin, we soon got 
perspiration: then by our fomentations to the Hver and bowels, Nos. 48 and 49, 
and our wet bandages, we soon set the stomach, liver, and bowels to work 
healthily; and now our object was to correct morbid action in the liver and in 
the viscewL but not by purging the bowels. We got a good deal thrpugh the 
skin, but tnis was not sufficient to cleanse the system. Nature had pointed out 
the place for effectual relief in the lame, leg. We followed her hint, by using 
Nos. 141, 143, 137, 140, and 214, which shortly brought out a crisis, and laid the 
patient up in bed, with legs discharging fetid matter, apparently highly inflamed 
and swollen; appetite little, under tms distiurbance of the frame, and conse- 
quent apparent sinking. Our surgeon was alarmed with the case, and said, if it 
was his, ne should have little hope of the man's life, and, moreover, would at 
once give generous diet and some stimulants. 

I have named the case to illustrate the difference of our action. I replied, I 
was quite certain that the patient would not onlv survive, but would oecome 
entirely sound in every part of his frame. We let nature work, with a little 
assistance to cool any teverish feelings ; stopped all animal food ; gave only water 
or weak black tea to drink ; and, when nature had had time to perform her 
work, the patient became perfectly and entirely well, and has enjoyed excellent 
health ever since, — ^now several years ago. I never knew this natural crisis do 
anything but good. 

The many oeaths of apparently stout persons from inflammation or fever is 
owing to the inefficacy of any allopathio means to throw off the mucous inflamma- 
tion on to the non-vital part, or to the surface of the body. Purgatives and blisters 
only further lower the nervous vitality ; and tonics only stimulate to cause loss 
of power by reaction. The mischief is sometiines warded off, but always at the 
expense of the constitution. The seeds of tiie disease can never be safely eradi- 
cated; but in nature's own way of expellkg morbid matter or worn-out tissue, 
principally through the surface of the bodj, and by the renewed vitality of the 
blood-makii^ oreans, the stomach, &c., which, as 1 have before remarked, are, 
by the suicidal plans of the drug doctors, incapacitated from healthy action in 
the very first attempts at cure, by introducing matter obnoxious to them. 

Case No. 1.— Gentleman, apparent]^ stout, age 50, but from over-brainwork and 
severe fieunily afflictions highly nervous, and sensitive to cold, even in summer; 
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rii^^soQiidin the ears almost constant, head staffed, and afctiJdiscliargefiom 
tlio nose; all owmgto brain irritation, ossravated b; tLe common fallacy of the 
neceasilT of keepiiiR the bowela open. This keeping the bowels open is a falla- 
cious doctrine, ibatlajs the foundation of disease in thousands ; and, from being 
one of the caidinal prmdples of the medical profcssioii, it is not surpriaing the 
public are of tlie aame opinion. If the bowela were of Uic same material as cop- 
per or lead pipe.s, there would be sonnd reasons for scouring them often; bnt as 
they have a mucous internal coating, to perform important ofBoes in protecting 
the absorbents, blood-vessels, and nen'es, it is Tcry unadvisable to scoai this 
Kway. I feel I cannot say too much to caution persons ae'ainst using any 
aperients of any kind. We never use the sli^test aperient of any nature, ana 
nerer fail to get natural action of the bowels. Why do not the medical profession 
adopt similar plans ? Oars are always successful, theirs never, in bringing on and 
. eatwlishing natural action. This pMient only sta}^ a fortnight at my establish- 
ment ; when he came, water at SO degrees gave hini a shock ; he soon bore tJie 
irator colder, and got a deal of important information for his future guidance in 
diet, elotlu^, ana habits of life. He informs me he is recorering his former 
Kood health. 

Case No. 4. — Loss op the dbb op oke Aim. — I have lately had in my free 
hospital a case of the loas of the use of one arm, from smoking tobacco. The 
inan has returned home entirely restored, and. bat for this treatment, he would 
have been a cripple for life. Neither the parisn doctor nor the inikmary officers, 
who had the case, could give him any relief; nor were they likely to do so, 
because their treatment otBuoh cases goes at once to lower the vitality of the 
very nerves that are already weakened from want of nutrition. Short steamers, 
Nos, 51 and 27 or 1, with 46, once a-week; Nos. 59, 2? once a-week, and No. 3 on 
rising, and after a sJiort time colder treatment and bandaging the arm, was all 
we apidied ; 163i, 173, 207. and 31i to arm. 

CtBcNo. 6.— Age 35 -for several years liver affection, then of the right lung, 
and general wasting. He gave up business, came t« m); cstablisliment, and is 
3^rogre3^g well, and gaining weight, under the following treatment, varied 
-~— "''ig to symptoms : — First morning 71 and 8, feet on hot jjad covered with 
Bia while having 71: second mommg, 71 and 13: third, samei first fore- 
70, 71, 107; second, 45, 71; third, 49, 71, 107; afternoon, 156. 181. 168, 

Caaa No, 6.— Age 33, EpiiErsv,— Under the following treatment he had only 
one atttudL shortly after he came, and has had none since: — First morning, 101, 
33; second, 10" " 
third, same: af 

Case No. 7.- 
and much wast 
enabled him ti 
second, 72, 74; 
813: got to N( 

(isSNo.8.- 
tempenunent; i 
with the brain; 
pale, and dark ' 
Iiave a cap of ^ 
before breakfas 
cate it.withwhi 
beef-tea, Inkew 
and narrow mi 
as breakfast, vt 
&h, oold water 
of water by sip 
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. ordered for breakfast; bed-time, a cap-full of lukewarm arrow root or sago ancL 
ISO, 156, 194. Wear wet head bandage all ni^ht, re-wetting it when awake; body 
bandage 169 and 186 in daytime; and in ma^ht, 172, and no spinal Avoid all 
violent exercise, and rest on sofa a good deal; no reading or imting, or excite- 
ment of brain in any way. 

Case No. 9. — Gentleman, age S6 ; scorbutic eruption over good deal of body ; 
tried many remedies in vain. On rising, first day. 39 and 88 ; second, 35 ; third. 
No. 2. F(»:enoon, first day, 55 ; secono^ 59 and 28 ; third, 39. Afternoon, 87, C. 
He rapidly improved : cold treatment retards recovery. 

Case No. 10. — Gentleman, age 50, very stout, moderate in habits; suffers from 
determination of blood to the head. On rising, 22, standing on hot pad; 
forenoon. 104; afternoon, ditto. 

Case No. 11.— Minister, age 30; liver and lungs affected, slight Gfpitting of 
blood. On rising, 8, dry pad to chest ; first forenoon, 64 and 24 ; second, 24 and 
156 ; alternate afternoons, 86, five minutes, and hot mustard foot batk 217. 
177, 175, 211, 198. 

Case No. 12. — Gentleman, 38, rather stout ; slight brondiial affection; smoked 
a good deal ; liver slightly affected. On rising, 52 ; second day, 2 ; thircL ditto. 
Forenoon, first day, 2; second day, 38 and 10; third, 2. Afternoon, 91, 163, 
177, 2ia 207, 198. Soon restored. 

Case No. 13. — Gentleman, a^ 30, rather slight ; nervous dyspgosia from over- 
mental work; creeping sensations in spine; eyes bloodshot. On rising, 132 
and 123. First forenoon, 101, 132, and 155 ; second, 115 and 155. Afternoon, 
144, with 215, and after, 132. Bed-time, 92 ; if feet not warm in bed, put on wet 
and dry socks ; 76, and recline on sofa with feet up a good deal of tne day; the 
less exercise the better ; 215 all day. 

Case No. 14. — Age 26, rather slight: nervous dyspepsia; overworked, 
mentallv and physically. On rising, 131 and 156 ; forenoon, rub spine with dry 
mustard and Imnd one minute, then 126 ; afternoon, 130 and l56, single dry fiannel 
body bandage, and 188. After a time, a little more active treatment, but csurefully 
so, as such cases get well with slight treatment 80(mer than colder. 

Case No. 15.— -Heart case. On rising, 22 ; forenoon, 131 : afternoon, 143, 
taking first, 131 ; bed-time, 92, ten minutes, sitting longGt each time till twenty 
minutes is reached. 

Case No. 16.— General nervous case, almost amounting to spurious palsy. On 
rising, 113, cold, as soon as can bear it ; forenoon, 90, alternate with 115 ; after- 
noon, 131 and 156; bed-time, 194 and 193 ; and, in the course of the day, 199, 
200, 163, 187. After a good crisis, passed from the above treatment to the 
following:— On rising, 125, 132, and 154; afternoon as forenoon, and 199 
and 200. 

Case No. 17.— Age 22 ; last stage of consumption. Gave him great relief, 
and prolonged life. On risingr, have 88 ; forenoon, first day, 22 ? 
second, 22 ; third, 68 ; afternoon, 90 ; bed-time, 88, 76, 206, 207, and 179. 

Case No. 18.— A gentleman, age about* 55, wrote to me in April, from a 
town eighty miles off, 8a}ing he had inflammation of the lungs, and wished me to 
be ready with a surgeon on his arrival at my Establishment, to treat his case, 
feeling himself, he said, in imminent danger. When he arrived, we found it a 
ease of severe brooohial affection, with ^>asms that almost closed the throat. I 
immediately ordered a fomentation (j^ads and can) to the chest and round the 
throat, as he was reclining on a pacBng bed, and the legs up to the calves in hot 
mustard and water; after this fomentation had been on cme hour, wiped the 
ports with a towel wrunsr out of tepid water, then rubbed the parts dry, and laid 
on a strong mustard poultice round the throat, top of the spine and chesty as lon^ 
as it conld possibly be borne ; then dry chest compress and throat banda^^e. This 
was six p.m. : at ten o'clock, a hot mustard leg bath, wet throat pack, ana spongio 
piline. chest compress with collar wetted with warm water, and wet flwmel and 
Dody bandage, warmed the bed, and retired to rest. In the morning, hot aosq^ 
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ing and tepid sponge; forenoon, eight minutes vapour, and sheet 70 deg., sitz 
bath 80 de^., ten nunut^ feet in hot water. This counter-irritant treatment 
and determination of blood to the surface of the hody, by fomentations and 
vapoui'S, with total abstinence from animal food, soon rehcvea the patient, and in 
a short time brought him to his former state of health, to his great delight; and 
he had the advantage of not haying his system saturated with calomel, not to be 
got rid of often for years. 

RELIEF IN A DYING CASE.— An old man, named Froggatt, Matiock 
Bank, sent for me last week i I found him dying in great agony, and csdling upon 
God to take him out of his misery. Decay of the vital organs had come on 
gradualljr from old age, and from naving in former years smoked tobacco and 
taken stimulants. I saw that by our j)lans relief could be given. I ordered a 
bath-man to go with a pair of fomenting pads and a fomenting can, and some 
sal-volatile, or spirits of ammonia. The man was fomented, as No. 64 gently for 
one hour, mustard plasters to his feet, and then feet and legs wrapped in flan- 
nel: after this a spongio piline fuU-size chest compress was put on, sprinkled 
with hot water. The fomentation gave immedial^ relief ana produced sleep, 
and the man had no more pain while he lived, which was several days after. A 
little ammonia was given in water, and only water to drink. 
• CAUTION TO THE DELiCATE AND THOSE IN ADVANCED 
LIFE.— It should alwajs be borne in mind in the application of Hydropathy to 
the frame, that there is in every frame a certain amount of vital heax; some 
have a large amount, and can bear great changes without injury^ others have 
less, and invalids have of course always a low amount of the vis vitse, or power 
of life. This little may be washed out altogether, either by too great an amount 
of cold treatment extinguishing the vital neat, or by too much hot treatment 
relaxing the frame by over-stkiulating in another form ; it is not the water that 
cures^ out its beneficial effect in gently stimulating by tepid or cold, and by 
soothmg with warm : but nature neither must nor will be forced. The amount 
of life or vitality in the brain, considered in the changes which take place in a 
few hours, must be the guide for a judicious, safe, and effective application of 
this powemd agent. A lady, about sixty-five years of ase, came in April, having 
practised someching of the cold water treatment in the winter, and was sur- 
prised her breathing was becoming worse. I name this to caution such cases 
from using cold water in the winter, where there is low power of reaction. 
Bed-rooms are often cold in winter, and especially of a winter's morning, and 
exposure in either sponging the body or the chest, when the weather is cold, is 
certain to cause congestion in elderl^ or delicate subjects ; it is better in such 
cases to have no such application until noon, and then be careful the body or the 
chest is exposed to the au: as little as possible. The silk and flannel wet chest 
compress should be worn whenever and as long as there is any oppression on 
the chest, and sometimes take a six minutes vapour, with tepid sheet or rubbing 
after, will give relief and not weaken. Torquay should be resorted to In winter* 

WATER ON THE CHEST.— When eflfusion has taken place to 
much extent, the patient never entirely recovers, and it is mostly 
Boon fatal. When slight, and in subjects not advanced in life, anci 
'ivhen it has not been caused by excessive use of drugs or stimulants, 
it may sometimes be removed simply by our gentle applications to 
the skin and the wet bandages, fomentations to the stomach, mustard 
applications to the legs, and foments. If a good crisis can be got in 
tne non-vital parts, the legs, the eflfusion on the chest will some* 
times be withdrawn, and the patient recover ; but, if any medical 
means are tried, recovery is hopeless, as the physic stops the action 
of the nutritive powers, by which alone the body can throw oflT 
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disease. It is indeed distressing to see our friends the yictims of the 
Superstitious belief in the efficacy of physic to cure aibnents which it 
never cures, but mostly stays one disease to set up another. I have 
seen stout persons trusting to the doctor^ s drugs to enable them to 
live in defiimce of nature's laws ; the aperient and the lancet have 
warded off threatened attacks of apoplexy again and again. Often 
have I heard, " I am stout, I can stand reducing ; I get a good clear 
out, and am well again ; " but this clearing out ruins the vital powers 
of the body, sets up slow chronic mucous inflammation, and eventually 
so weakens the frame that acute inflammation of some vital organ 
takes place, and a quick dissolution is the consequence ; or, in other 
cases of strong constitutional powers, water in the chest comes on ; 
and then come the drugs to try to raise the vital powers for absorp- 
tion, but the previous reducing processes long continued have cut 
the very ground from under the deluded patient, and he dies long 
before God intended, had G-od's laws been observed, — eating and 
drinking to live, and not living for the gratification of the appetite. 
What account will such persons have to give to their Creator of their 
stewardship P That the world thinks little or nothing of; but the fact 
remains, that God in his Word declares, ^^he that soweth to his flesh 
shall cf the flesh reap corruption** 

lEBITATION OP THE ANUS OE SEAT.— This is often a very trouble, 
some ailment. Sometimes it is caused by worms in the intestines ; it is, however, 
a very common complaint without worms ; in these cases, it proceeds from inflam* 
mation of the mucous membrane llDing, and that inflammation from stomach 
derangement, the inflammatory aotion communicating from one part to another, 
as the mucous membrane lining the stomach and bowels is one continuous net- 
work. Abstinence from all stimulants and flesh meat, coffise, salt provisions, and 
the use of the sitz bath, 65 degrees, for fifteen minutes, two or three times per 
day, is the best relief we have discovered. Aperient medicines will cause the 
irritation ; and tight-fitting clothing to the part, sitting on sofas or soft chairs, 
causing an injurious degree of heat, and keeping in perspiration. Gane-bottom 
•chairs are by far the best. 105 hot soap-suds five minutes, then 105 tepid. 

WEAKNESS OF THE BLADDEB, or Stricture in the Urethra.— This 
elderly persons are often troubled with. The use of the wet body bandage and 
sitz bath, at 90 degrees, for twelve minutes, run down to 70 degrees for four 
(minutes, is very beneficial, several times per day. I have a case now of a gentle- 
(inan, rather stout, and otherwise healthy, age about 68 ; and the following is the 
prescription given : — On rising, 144 and 27 ; forenoon, first day, 42 and 1 ; 
second, 59 and 107 ; third, 36, on the bottom of the back and hips; afternoon, 
107, 163, and 172. No. 98 is a very useful bath in many of these cases, and easily 
applied. 

India- BUBBEB Uriniis toe Male and Eemalb Eailwat Tbayellebs, 
Invalids, and Childben.— These Urinals are made on the most approved 
principles, and are all fitted with the recently-invented valve, which will not 
allow any return of the water by the upper part, by being placed in any position, 
»ud from their improved construction are better than any similar articles at 
present in use. Descriptive circulars and lists of prices sent per post. Hospitals, 
Infirmaries, and Unions supplied on the best terms with every article for the use 
of the sick and invalided. Sparks and Son, patent surgic^ truss and bandage 
makers, 28, Conduit Street, New Bond Street, London. 
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The followmg if f^onx Mrs. Sxnedley's '' Ladies' Manual." The Manual gives 
more extensive directions for treatment of females and children :*«— 

Tbbatmekt foe a Totjno Baby whbn it has taken Cold and is a 
LITTLE Feyerish. — ^Before dresi^g it in the morning, have a small blanket, or 
large pieoe ef doable flannd, slii^tly squeezed out of hot soap-suds, hud over m 
pieoe of maokintosh, either on the bed or on the nurse's lap ; lay the child on 
naked* and wrap the blanket or flannel round it ; then rub the child well in if 
for a minute or two over the blanket ; have another blanket dry and warmed by 
the fire to roll it in, and rub it in that till it is quite dry and warm ; then put 180, 
without collar, on t^e child. With single flannel binder over the 180, over bowels^ 
aU dry. If no spongio «t hand, put new flannel, doubled in four Uiicknesses, 
down the whole front of Uie child. Twice in the " day" put the child's legs into 
137 for five minutes, and whilst in, use 130 ; do not undress the child for this 
137. Bedtime have a ''flannel foment pad" large enough to cover the whole 
chest and bowels, saueeze it' out of hot water, wringing all the water out of it by 
pkoing it in a towel, two persons twisting tbi towel, one at each end ; place this 
pad undemeal^ the compress and bon^e, letting it stay on all night ; if feet are 
oold« r^teat the '' day" treatment as above. Children are iar better without that 
common and dangerous practice of *' rocking," and, indeed, if they are not accus- 
tomed to it, there will be found no need for it at any time. 

Tooth Fever, — The flrst thing in the morning rub the child all over with a wet 
towel, and dry, accor<Ung to dureo(i(ms given in No. 22 ; but the water must b» 
about new*nulk warm. Eleven o'clock, pot the child in a pack, as directed on 
page 189 ; or at night put it into a tub of hot water, as hot as it can bear, till it 
gently sweats, and then give 22, according to directions given above; but delicate 
children should never be put into a whole bath, as the re-action will not be good. 
Put on the chest compress and body bandage for sleeping in, and a wet bandage 
also rous^ the child's nead. Continue this treatment till the fever has subsided, 
«nd then only give the wet and drv toweL In teething, rubbing the gums' a» 
directed in " Thrush" (see page 190) would be very usefud and soothing. 

Itifiammaiion in the Chest, — Foment the chest half an hour ; then put the child 
in a " pack " (see page 189) for half an hour ; then wipe the body over With a wet 
towel, as No. 22; after which, put on a chest compress and body bandage 177 
and 163i, or 180. Four hours after this foment again, and rub the child over 
with a wet towel, r^lacing the wet compress, and at night use hot bath, as pre- 
viously stated in ''Fever Cases." Contmue this treatment unl^ the child can 
breatne freely, and then slacken the number of baths by giving only the pack,, 
and applving Uie fomenUtion at night. 226 also very useful each night. 115$ 
once or twice a day very efficacious, but use niore meal than mustard for the 
plaisters. 

The Cboup.— Directly the symptom is discovered, let the child's feet be put 
into hot water, or hot mustard and water ; undress it, and apply a hot pad to the 
chest ; when this is done, then get ready a hot bath for it, put the child in quite- 
up to the chin, just supporting the head, and keeping the head wet with cold 
water (or putting a odd doth round it) ; well rub the child with the hand whilst 
in the bath, especially the chest ; and as soon as it begins to perspire then take 
it out^ and sponge it quickly down with some water, 80 deg., as 14; then put it 
into a warm blanket and foment the chest, and put a mustard poultice on th& 
soles of the feet, or 153}. Bepeat the above if the attack does not go off quickly; 
and after the attack, let the child wear a spongio piline chest compress regularly 
for a month or two, keeping it damp with hot water (68 on list also useful). 

Measles. — M soon as the child appears sickening for this disease, or any other 

• ''Ladies^ Manual," by Mrs. Smedley, price Is. 6d., post free, from the Author^ 
or Job Caudwell, 335, Strand^ London. 
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•kin eraption oommon to childreti, immediately put it into a pack (see article on 
** Scarlet Pever/' below), and give it two packs a day, morning and night, till 
ibe whole body is fully covered with the ra^ ; then stop packing altogether, and 
do nothing but wash the body with water, new-milk warm, twice a day, morning: 
and night, and oftener if the rash is very irritable. Keep the child warm, but 
not hot ; keep it quiet^ and do not give it much food, but a« much cold water as it 
likes to drink. 

Whoopiko Cough.— The first thing in the m(»rning, foment the chest for a 
quarter of an hour ; then put the child in a wet pack, making this difference to* 
the general pack, viz. : first wrap the feet and legs to above the knee in fiannel, 
then take a towel, only large enough to go down the front of the body A-om th^ 
neek to the fiannel's edge, wring it out of hot water, and then proceed as below. 
After the sponging over the body, put on a chest compress, made of spongio* 
pihne, or 177, and a body bandage, cidioo and oil silk, squeezed well out of hot 
vrater, and wear these regularly night and day. Afternoon, give a mustard and 
vraAer ibot-bath, 86 deg., or comfortably warm, for a quarter of an hour, and well 
rub the feet diy with a warm dry hand, and put on woollen socks. Bed-time, 
give a hot bath, as stated in " Crtmpf*' or 68 with 153} during, and renew the 
oheet and body bandage with hot water, and put a mustard poultice on the soles 
of the feet, to be worn all night, if possible, or 153^. 

The following treatment for Scablet Pbveb, or Diphthebitis, in children, 
never foils to restore, if aj^lied in any reasonable time after the commencement 
of the attack: — 

When the usual imnptoms appear, which are sore throat, nausea, inflamed 
eyes, and general chillinefis, followed by heat and red patches on face and arms, 
immediately commence as follows : — ^Put feet into hot mustard and water, anc^ 
oold wet bandage round head, whilst you prepare a wet pack, which is done by 
laying a warm hlanJkei, or two blankets, on a sofa or bed, and a well squeezed-out 
t<ywel out of hot water over the blanket ; then wrap the child's feet up in a sepa* 
rate piece of warm flannel, and lay it naked on the squeezed-out towel, and 
lifting up the child's arms, wrap one side of Ihe towel round the body ; then lay 
the arms down, and wrap the other side of towel over ; then well wrap one side 
of the blanket over, and then lay a soft pillow or blanket over the stomach, and 
wrap the other side of blanket over, and let the child lie so for half or three- 
quarters of an hour, taking care thi^ the head bandage is kept cool with cold 
water. YHien the child has been in the v>et pack the time above-named, take it 
out, and quickly sponge or rub it over with another towel autl tepid water, and 
ttten well rub it dry with a coarse, dry towel, and put on calico oody bandage, 
168i or 173, squeezed well out of hot water, tight round the bowels. When 
dressed, pack the throat with a strip of calico, or a small napkin squeezed out of 
hot water, and a warm strip of new flannel over it, the flannel large enough to 
wrap round the throat seveiil times ; still keep the wet head bandage on, frequently 
re-wetted when warm ; and whenever the feet are cold, put them into hot mustard 
and water for three or four minutes, and wipe them over with a damp towel 
lbef<»re rubbing them dry. Continue the above treatment each day, till the skin 
is red with the rash, and then only sponge the whole body over morning and 
night with wann water, keeping on wet body Iwindage, and attending to throat, 
hfiAd, and feet, as above, and the child will soon be well. If the child be too- 
delicate for the wet pack, only use the sponging, 4;c. Let the child drink what 
oold water it wants, and never mind about troubling it with food, as very Utile is^ 
needed, and that little should be very light ; no stimuknts or medicine whatever. 

When the fever settles principally in the ihroat and head, then, in addition to 
the above, apply 82; and if throat is still bad, put a mustard poultice on till red, 
then spongio, dfy, for half an hour, and then apply 82 again, or 220. Also put the- 
back of the child's head in a basin of cold or tepid water, and sponge the forehead 
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well whilst in, for a quarter of an hour at a time, several times a day. Give 
^'cooling drink"* three or four times a day, whilst fever is high. After the 
feverish symptoms are gone, frequently, in delicate constitutions, the howels and 
legs, and sometimes the whole hody swells ; hut no alarm need be felt, as it is only 
irom weakness ; hut then adopt the following treatment : — Put soles of feet in 
Jiot mustard and water, and then dry-rub the le^ with warm hands, rubbing 
upwards, several times a day, and morning and night dry-rub the whole body 
with luuids and dry mustard ; wear a piece of new flumel round the body, instead 
of the body bandaj^, and wrap up the legs with strips of new flannel, and give 
* one teaspoonful of cod liver oil every night, in a little cream. 

SoBB Heads in Children, fbom Ebuption. — On the least appearance of 
the eruption, immediately attend to 180, and put on the child a calico cap squeezed 
out of tepid water, and a mackintosh or oil-silk cap over that : be carefUl frequently 
4io re-wet the calico cap, and, at the same time, wash it, or have a change of caps. 
If the eruption is bad, apply 130 twice per day, and give the child 45 twice per 
week, as directed on page 189; no fle^ meat or stimulants; and hair cut quite 
dose. 

CoNTULSiON IN Childben. — ^Immediately imdress the child, wrap it in a 
blimketyput cold wet cloth round the head, feet in hot mustard water, rub bowels 
gently with dry warm hand, or 150, whilst bath No. d5i is prepared. After 
No. 354 bath, put the child into No. 64, renewing the head bandage as soon as it 
is warm ; on coming out of 64, put on 163^. If mothers would be careful when 
their children are not quite well, and put them into a wet pack (see " Scarlet 
I^ever," page 189), they would prevent convulsions coming on — ^there must be 
much derangement of health before convulsions can arise. 

" Thbush,'* OB SoBB Mouth. — This common disease among children arises 
from the heat of the stomach, and the best treatment is as follows : — On rising, 
have 78i after the child's usual washing ; forenoon and afternoon, 89 for five 
minutes in sitz. Bedtime as on rising. Very frequently during the day rub the 
child's gums, tongue, and mouth with the finger and cold water, dipping the 
finger continually into fresh cold water during the rubbing ; and also let the 
child swallow a teaspoonful of cold water frequently. As tlus disease generally 
Arises from ooer-feeding, the longer the stomach can be kept without food when 
the thrush is bad the better. And allow me to give the word of caution again to 
mothers, not to feed their infants more than every three hours, if they can possi- 
bly avoid it : they would by this course save their children from tms, and that 
other too common malady, " Worms" 

WoBUS.— The best method of curing this distressing and often destructive 
disease, both to the comfort and health of the poor chil^ I find as follows : — On 
rising have 69, but only for a quarter of an hour ; forenoon 87* but soap-suds that 
heat instead of water to sit in, and keep the child in, if possible, for ton minutes. 
Bepeat the 87 also in the afternoon ; bedtime give 222. Twice a week omit all 
the above^ and give *' wet pack," as in scarlet fever (page 189), and 163 or 166 
bath list. 

Tbeathent fob Childben when thebe is a Slight "Stomach" 
Debanoement. — If " feverish" from it, immediately give them "wet pack," as 
directions on page 189 ; or, if not convenient to do that, give 64, with 153^ and 
224 during. Keep 163|^ on regular for a day or two, and, if necessary, repeat 
either of the above each day till welL 

If "sickness" is the effect of stomach derangement, then, instead of either of 
the above, adopt 48, but mix the mustard with meal, so that the child can bear it 

* CooLnva Drink. — To one teaspoonful of citric acid, two of cream of tartar, 
and the juice of half a lomon, add a quart of cold wator, and sweeten with lump 
migar. If lemon cannot be procured, add a little more ci^c acid, and the juice ck( 
an orange. 
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^Iter and longer— indeed, aU meal, and sprinUed only with miuUrd, will suMce 
where ekin very Bensitive. 1S7 for three or four miouteB before patting into 48 
would be very advantageous. 

If much pain in head, then 115} ; uung the mustard and meal as Tor 48 ironld 
be a better remedy, and in that ease 13^ and 124 would make 115} mare epeedy 
in its eflecto, by giviDg them first. Next day, if head not well, give TO and 163^, 
and take 130 orlSlJ. 

Thb Uuufs, bein^ of an epidemic charaoter of disease, should not be omitted, 
especially as they pnucip^ly afleot the young, and cause much pain, from the 
locaUtj of the inflammation beins on the gland, between the ear and the 
upper jaw, which affects the ewaflowing. Treatment for the Mumps ;— 135 
and 58 are the numbers b«st to be applied locally to ease the pwn and reduce the 
swelling, &c, ; but as there is always general fever accompanying this disease, the 
more regularly the following is attended to the quicker the constitution will he 
able to throw off this distressing complaint : On rising, TSJ, using 13G and 82 
4uring ; instead of the oapa, as 184, put spongio piline, sprinkled with hot water, 
on the afected part, and flannel over dressing. Throat as stated in 82 will be 
found very useful, as the glands being kept very warm vnil be a great relief. 
Forenoon, 141, but lay the mustard clotns over the bowels also, and repeat the 
135 and 82 as on rising. Afternoon, llSi, and use 135 and 83 during 77. If 
the whole body be very hot, then take 47 oocaaionally, instead of 141 in forenoon, 
«nd then omit afternoon treatment. Bedtime, 137, and 135, and 82. 



LOSS OV VITAL HEAT WHILE DRESSING.— This deserves 
especial notice ; for, in cold weatber, the good effect of the bath is 
often lost, and positive mischief done, ty not fully dreasing soon 
after the bath. Peraona get their hath, get good re-action, and then 
tet this subside by being exposed while finishing their toilet, lliey 
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Bliould avoid this in cold weather, or better not use water at all,. 
Then, again, to feverish habits cold water is highly agreeable and 
refreshing ; but in these cases great care should be observed to use 
cold water moderately, because it so much more easily excites 
the frame. Moderation will do great good in such cases, and take 
away the hectic flush, and soothe the feverish skin. Of all things 
avoid cold sponge baths and towel drying ; have a sheet to dry with 
after the sponge bath, or any other bath. While the towel rubbing 
is going on, the body is exposed, and the vital heat rapidly evapo- 
rates, and, in delicate cases, to their great injury. 

FATIGUE AND COLD AETEE TEAVELLINa.— On return- 
ing from a journey on a very cold frosty evening, and having had but 
little sleep the ni6;ht previous, and Httle opportunity for a com- 
fortable meal the day or two before, on arrival at home I took tea 
at six o'clock, and at eight had a hot shallow bath twenty minutes, 
soaping over well with common yeHow soap and flannel pad, and 
with a hot pad on the chest and bowels while in the bath; on 
coming out of the hot shallow, had sponge over with water nearly 
cold; dressed partially, then had a cold sitz six minutes; dressed 
entirely, and felt thoroughly restored, and all fatigue gone ; went to 
bed at usual time, slept soundly, and in the morning felt the de- 
lightful invigorating effects of the evening's bathing operations. 
Were this adopted after cold fatiguing journeys, many would be 
saved from illness and disease, as the system often suffers from 
lowering of the vitality of the frame, for days or weeks afiker. Bath 
No. 98 will do aa well. 

ADVICE TO A VISITOE.— The proprietor of a public journal 
is at this time (winter) a visitor at the establishment ; he complains 
that in the winter he is seldom without a bronchial affection, and 
consequent cough and expectoration, which, if not stopped, must 
inevitably lead to serious disease or consumption. He is clothed 
in thin broad-cloth, light open waistcoat, black silk stock, no under« 
clothing, cotton stoclungs gartered under the knee, prey^iting tho 
free circulation of the blood to the feet. His medical adviser, 
although giving him medicine for years to stop the cough, never 
once inquired as to his dothine, or gave him a hint that it was 
wrong. Before expecting any oenefit whatever from our baths 
and bandages, I oraered him good warm under-clothing, and beaver 
cloth coat and vest ; the vest made to button up to the throat, and 
with short sleeves to protect the arm-pits. I have not the least 
doubt he will commence a new era in his life and usefulness. With 
even two days* baths, and warm under-clothing, and lambs' wool 
socks, with body bandages, he felt altogether different and more 
comfortable. These unprofessional matters are as absolutely neces • 
sary for the surgeon and physician to attend to as any of their pre- 
scriptions for the restoration of bodily vigour ; and ii not attended 
to, will render any remedial measures unavailing. 
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DELATION OF LOCOMOTION TO RESPIEATION.—(JVo»» *' Serald 
• of Hecdthr) 

TThb term *' health" is constantly used in a comparative, but seldom indeed in a 
positive or complete sense. Yet, according to our view, there is no such thiug 
«s tolerably or comparatively ^ooe^ health ; every degree of departure or divergence 
from a fiili measure of health being a step or degree toward diseases, or with 
-conditions more or less conflicting with such as conduce to health in any ftill 
and perfect form. We believe that full breathing is an indispensable condition 
toward what is understood by robust, vigorous, or perfect health. But we may 
remark, in a general way, that of the three grand elements, '' earth, air, and 
water," air is equally or even more important and necessary to animate beings 
than either earth or water; or, more correctly, their adapted representatives to 
tmimal life, food and drink, or solid and liquid aliment. 

In illustrating this principle we perceive that breathing takes place not only 
before, but often long before food or liquid, in any form, is taken into the system 
«t the epoch of birth ; in cases of supposed drowning, in fevers, and in diseases 
generally of the vital (urgans — ^illustrated conspicuously by diphtheria — air, pure, 
and unadulterated in composition, is the first and most vit«l requisite, beyond 
and before either food, or even water in any form whatever. And when the 
term of mortal or organic existence is expiring, we again perceive the same 
principle exemplified in the fact, that while breathing air was the &rst, it is also 
the last act performed in discharging the series of functions peculiar to animal 
nature. Furthermore, we believe that there are ample facts in the structure and 
functions of animals that have organs and powers of locomotion, which illustrate 
and establish the principle indicated in the title at the beginning of these 
remarks. 

I remember seeing the statement from Br. HalVs Journal of Healih, so-called 
some yeiurs ago, that by walking two miles per hour, persons — and I believe the 
«ame will apply to animals-— consume tvfice the amount of air that they do when 
sitting at lying sHU ; that the rate of consumption is increased in proportion to 
the rate of speed, within limits of natural power to perform, and so on. But 
nowhere do I remember to have seen the natural reason of the facts referred to, 
or the natural elements that give the power or the form in which it is used, 
pointed out. Yet it is manifest this ought to be done. But as I have but 
limited time and means, I can only offer a few outline ideas by wav of calling 
the attention of Dr. Trail and others to the importance of further 
discussing the subject. If we observe and reflect on our own sensations 
when still, in comparison with those when we are engaged in active 
motion, walking for instance, we shall perceive not only an increase of 
'breathing and air, inhaled of course, but that this increase is in strict proportion 
4tnd relation to the degree of our activity. If we walk fast, we breathe faster ; if 
we run, we breathe faiter in the degree that our motion is accelerated ; when 
we stand or sit, the rate of breathing is rapidly diminished in consequence of 
the impetus of locomotion being withdrawn or suspended. This is all apparently 
indisputable and correct, it may be said. And it is equaUy true that circulation 
of the blood, or its velocity of motion, is equally aficcted, i.^., increased or retarded 
4iccording to the degree of exercise we indulge in, or as we refrain from it when 
in a condition of quiescence or stillness. The number of inspirations in either 
•condition of stillness, and moderate and rapid motion, indicate very clearly that 
the amotmt of air consumed or breathed is a very close relative proportion to 
the amount of motion or commotion performed. All this, I conceive, goes to 
establish the fact that air itself is the supporting source of the increase of motion, 
of circulation, and, as we readily see, of breathing. True, the will directs a more 
or less rapid contraction and motion of muscle ; but this direction would fail to 
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be executed if the rec[uired increase of air were not simultaneously inhaled- 
Thus, all motion and increase of motion depends upon a sufficiency of ^ to 
sustain it. If more motion is made^ more air is consumed. If less motionTless 
air. When motion ceases^ so do the inhalation of air, and even organic life itself. 
I have no intention of here discussing the physiological functions of air, but only 
of noticing circumstances which indicate and determine the quantity and pro- 
portion of air we consume, and its more obvious effects. Our power of motion 
and locomotion is immediately supported by, and in proportion to the extent or 
rate of breathing. If we breathe no air we make no motion ; and the measure 
of our motion is identical with that of our consumption of air. Supposing the 
foregoing to be admitted, because correct, does it not follow that animal loco- 
motion, or the power of locomotion, was ordained in the great chain of nature, 
to both provide and control a sufficient degree of breathing by man, and in all 
the animal creation below him ? 

In the case of animals we perceive pneumonia, or '' cattle disease," '' hog 
cholera," "new horse disease," "epizootic amongst fine-woolled sheep,** &c. &c^ 
all certainly traceable to the most irrational practice of shutting said animals up> 
and thus depriving them of even a proximate degree of that natural measure of 
exercise, without which sufficient air to ensure even a tolerable degree of exemp- 
tion from formidable disease is utterly impossible. Bright ideas of human duty 
to brutes, and conceptions of man's destiny, have these nature-defying and 
instinct-violating " high breeders," very. But not to enlarge on side illustrations, 
we find, in addition to what has been noticed, that locomotion is necessary to 
obtain food; that the condition of being "tired," or relaxation of the muscles, 
from too long tension, usually does not ensue or exist till food enough has been 
secured. a£o (and this is a most important point), that a relaxed, and soon 
resulting dis^ised — a permanently injured and weakened condition of the muscles, 
results when voluntary exertion is desired, and therefore naturally require, but by 
any means or from any cause long denied or prevented. Whether insufficient 
exercise result from disease, from indolence, from the nature of occupations — 
alas ! for the tens of thousands in this category — or from whatever cause, the 
effect will be nearly the same generally : a languid circulation, impure blood, 
relaxed muscles in general, and equally reduced strength and increase of languor, 
all conditions of disease. However little locomotion may be engaged in where 
the air is cool and pure, all these conditions are at once sensibly modified, and 
the individual feels measurably relieved and invigorated. 

My conclusion from such, amongst many other facts, is that the organs and 
power of locomotion are not given to men and animals for mere purposes of 
securing food in one place when it may flail in another ; for the sake of changing 
scene to gratify the hi^^her sense ; nor for any or all similar purposes alone : but 
that locomotive power m both man and animals is provided to admit of, secure 
and control, a full and necessary supply of air for the adive play of all the 
, functions ; to keep and maintain them in vigorous h^th, equally as much and 
as necessarily as for those other uses. This seems to be e^blished by the fact 
' that every diminution of natural exercise or of breathing results in a pro- 
portionate reduction of vigour and health ; as well as because, on the other hand, 
the fullest measure of health, vigour and strength, mental, consequent on physical, 
are ever found in connection with the fullest practicable extent of bodily loco- 
motion. Por myself, therefore, I must beUeve that the power of locomotion \» 
not only the cause of a sufficiency of air being breathed to keep the physical 
system in vigorous health, but the degree of exertion we are at any time capable 
of making is at the same time the measure and gauge of the quantity of air 
required for our fullest health ; and that our ability to take exercise, whether the 
weather be fair or foul, is the only natural or proper limit to the consumption of 
fresh air that a IHiU measure of health inevitably demands and enjoys. 



DIVISION V. XeS^ 

THE SYSTEM OF HYDEOPATHY, CRISIS, 8:c. 

If any person submit theniHelveB to the Hydropathic treatment, 
irho have serious mucous infiammatory action of the viscera, or have 
much morbid matter in their system from paralysis, old inflammatorr 
attacks, Ac. Ac., under the idea that two or three weeks' active 
treatment will restore them, they will be much mistaken, for probably 
by that time they will be in an apparentlv far worse condition than 
preTiouely, and maybe from crisis quite laidup. If health onlypartially 
deranged, a short time and no criaia vrill well repay the time and 
trouble of a short trial, and will give important intormation for the 
remainder of life. Crisis (boils or eruption) cannot be produced 
by any Hydropathic treatment or bandages in a healthy person; and 
just in proportion to the amount of disease, so is the amount of 
crisis. Some patients, who have not much the matter, may have a 
slight rash or a small boil or two ; some none. As I have observed in 
another place, the body may be in a very disordered state, simply 
from weakness of the digestive organs, and the vis vitie, or power of 
life, not being sufficiently strong to cause the proper chemical change 
in the food after it is dissolved in the stomach, acidity foUowe, utd 
afterwards fenueutAtion. 
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The grand principle of Hydropathic treatment is, that it so invi- 
•gorates and purifies the whole system, that the laws of naturag|hicli 
will not bear the presence of morbid matter in the system if flR'e is 
power to expel it, comes into full force, and the poison is no sooner 
put in, but the healthy tissue, glands, &c., unless overpowered, are 
ofiended by it, and set about throwing it off by crisis, diarrhoea, &c. 
Many, who are horror-struck at the sight of a drunkard destroying 
himself body and soul,. are quite easy when performing the same 
operation upon themselves in a way slower and less offensive to 
society, but which nevertheless is suicide after all, simply to gratify 
the depraved nature. 

Nature never cures disease but bj erisis in some form or otber. 
Scarlet fever is a crisis to expel inflammatory morbid matter out of 
the system ; and when it is over, and the patient recovered, it is 
notorious how mucb better the subject of it is tiian previous, if the 
body is not saturated with physic. Small-pox is criiisw Thi^ shingles 
snd scarlatina also are crises of the same Kind, is a doetrine acknow- 
ledged by the allopathie practitioners, in the form of counter-irritants, 
such as setons, issues, and pustules produced by mercurial ointment, 
^c. ; but these are forced crises, and the body is made to produce 
-crisis whether there is vitality or not, and in the places also which 
the doctor thinks it most convenient or most effective ; and with this 
forced crisis he often draws out the vitality of the body, or of a part, 
that is npver restored. Nature will not be treated like a carpenter 
repairs a piece of furniture, and it is the height of presumption to 
attempt such practice. The grand error, the fundamental error of 
allopathic doctors, lays in not recognising to its full extent the 
•curative powers Grod has implanted in the body. "We frequently 
hear of practitioners, as they become old in the profession, acknow- 
ledge how little good they have ever done by authorised modes of 
-cure. I believe, if every doctor of long experience was examined 
on this point, he would say, as those do I name in this work, that 
the more experience they have had in the practice of physic, the less 
confidence they have in its powers of cure, but have seen plainly 
how often it causes injury. A retired surgeon, who has stood high 
in this country, observed to me lately that he had practised thir^- 
^ight years, and quite long enough to lose all confidence in the 
remedies for disease. He was himself in bad health, and had been 
so many years, and never could succeed in curing his maladies ; and 
besides, he said he had the advice of the best physicians, all to no 
purpose. How often the surgeon sees crisis in nature attempting, 
and succeeding too, in curing disease of the lungs by abscess ; the 
unhealthy matter is discharged, and leaves the lung sound; the 
abscess has cured the lungs: the same by the liver j and it is 
notorious that boils are healthy, as the popular phrase runs. I am 
asked sometimes by patients if I am prescnbing treatment for crisis. 
I say, no. We endeavour to raise the general health by our com- 
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fortmg system. "We neither aim at producing the troublesome and 
ofte^painful crisis, nor are we alarmed if it comes. If the skin is 
attenoed to, the circulation regulated, the viscera got into good 
order, nature will throw any morbid matter off in the easiest and 
best way; but we cannot dictate to her where and how it will be 
done. While we are attempting to improve the circulation and 
secretions in the liver, a boil or boils will come out sometimes in the 
posteriors, where we have made no particular attempt to bring out 
crisis. Sometimes, and whenever it can with safety be done, it ap- 
pears, nature passes it off by the secretions rather than trouble the 
body with rash or boils ; and we have had patieats quite cured by rather 
active diarrhoea. I have a case of chest disease now being relieved 
by crisis in the arms, which have been jacked as No. 214. Some- 
times in such cases a large boil has come m the arm-pit, or near, and 
cured the patient. 

After all, it is impossible to go against nature's laws in curing 
If boils or rash are necessary, the patients should rejoice that they 
have vitality enough to cast the matter off; and in the great number 
of crisis cases we have had, I have never seen anything but good 
results by the most severe crisis; and never in the most delicate 
have any evil results followed, but always the contrary. 

Our experience convinces us that we cannot push crisis too much, 
or too quickly get the morbid matter out of the system. Inflam- 
matory matter cannot but be distressing to the sensitive nervous 
system, and dangerous to the whole structure ; and the sooner it is 
got rid of, the better ; although the withdrawal of it, by reducing the 
nervous irritation, apparently makes the patient appear weaker ; but 
it is not really so, for the patient then only becomes conscious of the 
real state of the body. We have often to contend against this idea 
of becoming weaker under the treatment ; and patients often do 
themselves harm by taking an extra quantity of food, under the idea 
of keeping up their strength, when in fact the state of the body not 
only does not require it, but from the lowered power of digestion by 
their state of health, it is positively injurious. When the body is 
out of order, it is manifest the powers of digestion and assimilation 
are impaired, and, until the state of complaint is removed, eyen a 
usual amount of food must evidently only nirther overtax the powers 
of the viscera. People do not overcome disease merely by eating a 
larger quantity of food. We never fear the complaint of weakness ; 
it is always, in disease, a precursor of improvement in all cases of 
chronic disease or complamts of long standing. When there is 
simple functionary derangement, we often find patients begin to get 
strength in a few days after commencing treatment. 

The only point wo fear in crisis is the patient leaving us, and 
applying to medical practitioners when under it. Medical men do 
not understand it, or will not recognise nature's own curative work ; 
and, if leeches or stimulants are applied, the healtliy operation of 
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nature is stopped, and the inflammatory morbid matter prevented 
finding an outlet where it is the safest, to be thrown probably on to 
some weak vital organ, and so cause irreparable mischief. I Aave 
had cases who have left me with crisis, or crisis has come on after 
returning home ; the medical man has ordered stimulants and flesh 
meat, to keep up the strength of the patient ; these have added fuel 
to the inflammatory matter in the system, and the leeches or 
aperient have combined to so lower the vitality, that in one case it 
was fatal, and in other cases caused many months of suffering, by 
stopping nature in her work. There is not, I repeat, the least risk 
with crisis, if only the most ordinary attention is observed as to diet 
and washing with tepid water, until nature has performed the cure. 

OuB Tbxatmeitt fob Cbisib. — Crisis, taking place simply from 
the renewed vitality of the nutritive organs, saves us all anxiety as to 
its being brought to a safe and successful termination, if only the 
patient will live in the simple manner it was intended we should do, 
and take the most ordinary care not to expose the crisis to the air or 
cold water. If even a patient should not observe this caution, no 
farther bad results ensue, except retarding recovery. The crisis 
affects so many parts of the body, according to the nature of the 
complaints of the individual, that only general rules can be laid 
down. Pirst, when rash or crisis is on the body, or legs or arms, 
tepid sponging over only should be used, soaping sometimes to keep 
the discharge cleared away ; but care must be observed not to rub 
the parts, or it will prevent the new skin from forming. The more 
crisis is kept from the action of the external air, the better. On 
rising, take a little soap and hot water, and with a gentle hand and 
flannel pad well wash all matter away ; then apply a dry piece of 
linen over the part affected, and nothing more. 

K very irritable in the day, undress and quickly sponge the body 
over with water at sixty-five degrees, and re- dress as above. 

If sniariinff, then apply the water at eighty degrees. 

If hu/rning, then apply a very gentle warm fomentation, and re- 
dress as above ; no sponging after : any cold application will increase 
the irritation. Have a wet pack, if feverish, for half an hour. 
jMo. 221. 

Bedtime. — ^Take off the linen, and put on body bandages (usual 
calico and flannel) j wet the calico in ninety degrees. A little 
hot water should be kept by the bedside, and if unable to sleep, the 
above process should be renewed. If too delicate H;o have the body 
bandage so wet at night, then ke^p the wet linen on, with a piece of 
new flannel over. Abstain from flesh meat until the crisis is well 
out, and drink pretty well of cold water. Do not keep the body too 
hot. 

When the ciisis, from much inflammation in the body, does not 
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subside "with the above applications, the patient had better keep in 
bed, throwing off all bandages, with as light covering on as possible, 
not to be cold ; and have the parts attended to as No. 147 : if much 
matter, use 147 with suds. Persons are liable to make the crisis 
^worse by rubbing the parts. No flesh meat while crisis is on. Any 
hoUa that do not break when they show that matter is formed may be 
lanced, and a wet piece of linen kept on, and renewed often, and the 
matter sponged out (See list 142, 151, 173 J.) Care must be taken 
to prevent any of the matter or moisture touchmg other parts. Some 
boils appear to be coming on, but stop, and go back ; but this effects 
the purpose, as the matter is taken up by absorbents in coming out ot* 
the body. Sometimes the crisis will come out again and effect a cure 

If crisis is in the legs or arms, apply Nos. 145, 147, 148, as most 
suitable ; No. 143 will relieve the legs, when crisis is out, and when 
hot. If the crisis does not come out red, which it should do, and not 
A dark colour, use Nos. 140 and 143 alternately, until it does so. 
When the parts have done discharging, then the application of silk 
gloves or stockings, or if on body, a piece of hosiery woven silk should 
be applied, and kept on the parts night and day, and not removed 
until the skin is formed and healed ; the silk should be kept con- 
stantly wet by sponging with tepid water — should have thin, dry 
merino gloves and stockings over the wet silk ; some thin, dry flannel 
may be put over the silk round the body ; the silk covering must not 
be removed, but if the ciisis matter comes through, it can be sponged 
off with hot soap and water. We have also found wash-leather, kept; 
•damp with tepid water, and flannel bandage over, answer very well. 
AVTien crisis is pretty well over, rest entirely from all treatment, 
except a tepid wash over in morning, and a sitz No. 106. Better 
remain in the same locality, as removing to change of air may further 
Tetard recovery. 

Crisis is always and inevitably beneficial, and will repay for the 
patience required in passing through ; but patience is required in old 
chronic cases, to wait till perfect recovery. We have seen many 
.astonishing cases of restoration after many years of suffering previous 
-to having crisis. 

Cbisis. — ^When crisis round the body, or any part, has done discharging, 
put a dry crisis calico, which is merely fine thin calico rubbed soft, and give 
.spinal treatment, as Bath List, varied according to the feelings of the patient — 
112, 113, 114, 120, 121, 122, 122J, 123, 124, 125, 126, 127, 128, and 230, occa- 
sionally 134, with the above spinal treatment, twice per day, to the limbs only. 

Hot Water fou Rising Treatment.— Have a tin can with a cover, con- 
taining ten or twelve quarts of boiling water, taken to the bed-room on retiring? 
to rest. Wrap it in a small blanket, put it in the empty sitz, cover over with 
mackintosh, and it will be quite hot for morning use. 

SwANSDOWN Calico we now use for bandages, in preference to common 
calico ; it is less liable to feel cold, and more effective. Where even swansdown 
is not warm enough, we use spongio piline or swansdown calico wat-erproofod 
called water dressing, with a flannel end instead of macintosh. 
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" Potted beef is, in nine cases out of ten, 
coloured by means of bole Armenian. 

" Potted herrings generally contain bole 
Armenian to a very great extent, and are 
also very frequently adulterated with flour 
and starch. 

" Anchovy paste appears to be even more 
adulterated than the potted meats (for an 
account of wliich the reader is referred to 
the article Anchovies). 

" The active chemical substance in bole 
Armenian is oxide of iron. It is rarely 
used in medicine, but when taken, it has a 
tonic and rather stimulating effect. But 
we must remember that bole Armenian has, 
in some instances, been found to be adul- 
terated with red lead ; and the presence of 
this active and fatal poison has been more 
than once detected in potted meat and 
iish. 

"Bottled Fruits. — The property of 
copper solutions in imparting a permanent 
and viyid green colour to the liquid used in 
preserving vegetable substances, has been 
largely and poisonously taken advantage of 
by the manufacturers of bottled fruits. 
The quantity of copper contained in such 
articles may not be sufficient to produce 
fatal effects on all constitutions, but serious 
symptoms of gastric irritation are some- 
times produced on children wliich may 
assume an alarming character. Some pre- 
served gooseberries, sent by a friend to Pro- 
fessor Taylor for examination, were found 
to be largely impregnated with copper ; in- 
deed, the poison was present in sufficient 
doses' to cause colic and vomiting,' and the 
other painful symptoms of chronic poison- 
ing in its most aggravated form. In his 
examination before the Adulteration Com- 
mittee, Dr. Hassall mentioned another 
instance of this poisonous adulteration. 
A gentleman wrote to the Lancet^ giving ' 



his name and address, and stating that h» 
had partaken at dinner of some rhubarb 
tart, which he had noticed presented a 
very peculiar appearance, for it was much 
more green than it should be. He partook 
of it with suspicion, but still did eat some 
of it; and on accidentally casting his 
eyes down and looking at his fork, which 
was of steel, he found the prongs covered 
with copper. 

" The gratitude of the public towards Dr. 
Hassall ought to be both great and lasting, 
for the philanthropic patience with which 
he has examined mto the adulterations of 
all ai'ticles of food. That gentleman, after 
analysing forty different samples of bottled 
fruits, came to the terrible conclusion that 
(with only one single exception) all of 
them were contaminated with copper. 

" Flouu is not so much adulterated as 
might have been expected, from the fearful 
extent to which adulteration is carried in 
the manufacture of bread. The falsifica- 
tions practised by the millers principally 
consist of mixing bad flour with good. 
Pereira, however, states (I860) that wheat 
flour is subject to adulteration with various 
vegetable and mineral substances. Among 
vegetable substances, he names the follow- 
ing: — Potato starch, the meal of other 
cereal grains (viz., of maize, rice, barley, 
and rye), of buck- wheat, and of certain 
leguminous seeds (viz., of beans; peas, 
and vetch). 

*• The numerous other substances which 
have been used to adulterate wheat flour 
are chiefly chnlli and sulphate of lime—- 
plaster of Paris. WJiite clay and bone* 
ashes are also said to have been used. 
Sulphate of copper and alum are raixtiir6i> 
added to buck-wheat flour to improve its 
quality, and render it more fitted foi 
making bread. 
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" There is no donbt that flour, before it 
is nltimatelv made into bread, snffers a 
doable adulteration. First of all, the 
miller adds either a cheaper material, or 
mixes with it some chemical substance, 
J^r the purpose of improving the appear- 
ance of his goods. Thus the miller fre- 
quently adulterates his flour with alum, 
and tlje baker again adulterates it, by 
putting a little more to it 

" Bbisad. — The adulterations consist 
principally of the introduction of alum; 
sometimes it is used in large quantities. 
In bread that has been carelessly mixed, a 
crystal of alum has been discovered the 
size of a large pea, and in other oases 
large crystals of alum have been found. 
To the poor, whose daily food consists 
almost entirely of bread, this shameful 
adulteration is productive of much hard- 
ship. The wording man, instead of find- 
ing in his daily allowance the nourishment 
wMch he pays for, gets, on the contrary, 
an enfeebled power of digestion, and, con- 
sequentiy, an inferior power of performing 
work. The effect of the alum is to aug- 
ment the whiteness and firmness of brei^ 
made from interior kinds of flour. Home- 
made bread has a yellowish tinge, which 
alum would remove. The use of alum is 
forbidden by law,\>ut it is frequently em- 
ployed, under the name of ' «/t</r.' What- 
•ever doubts may be entertained as to the 
ill effects of alum on the healthy stomach, 
none can exist as to its injarious effect in 
cases of dyspepsia. 

"Alum acts chemically on the animal 
tissues and fluids. If a solution of it in 
water be added in certain proportions to 
albumen, it causes a white precipitate. It 
also forms insoluble combinations with 
milk and gelatine. These phenomena ex- 
plain the action of alum on the fibrinous, 
albuminous, and gelatinous constituents of 
the living tissues. The immediate topical 
effect of a solution of alum is that of an 
astringent; it causes the smaller vessels in 
the body to contract. By diminishing the 
diameter of the blood-vessels, it checks the 
supply of blood, and so produces paleness 
of the parts. It is by these local effects 
that 'alum, when taken internally, causes 
dryness of the mouth and throat, somewhat 
increases thirst, checks tlie secretions of 
the alimentary canal, and thereby dimi- 
nishes the frequency, and increases the 
consistency of the stools, as observed by 
Wibmer in his experiments made on him- 
self with alum, in doses of three grains^ 
dissolved in five drachms of water, and 
taken several times daring the day.' 
" Cakes, Pastrt, &c. — Cakes, of which 



the plum-cake may be taken as the type, 
may be regarded as a rich variety of bread, 
though, in common parlance, they are con- 
sidered distinct from this. They are com- 
posed of wheaten flour, butter or lard, eggs, 
sugar, raisins, currants, almonds, &o. They 
form a most indigestible kind of food, to- 
taUy unfit for children, invalids, and dys- 
peptics. Their indigestible quality is 
principally derived from the butter or lard 
which they contain. The adulterations in 
cakes, &c., consist almost entirely of the 
adulterations in the flour, sugar, butter, or 
lard with which they are mtAe. 

" SxjOAB. — The impurities are either or- 
ganic or inorganic. The organic impurities 
consist of fragments of the cane, grape- 
sugar, albumen, an insect peculiar to cane- 
sugar, fungi, woody fibre, and starch- 
granules. The inorganic impurities have 
been found to consist of lime, lead, iron, 
sand, and grit. All of these impurities 
arise fh)m the imperfect preparation of 
the juice before allowing it to crystallize. 
Grape-sugar is a low sugar, deficient in 
sweetening powers ; therefore it is evident 
that by admixture with grape-sugar, that of 
the cane must be greatly depreciated in 
value. 

" Dr. Fereira states that brown sugar is 
extensively adulterated with sugar pre- 
pared from the potato-starch as well as 
with that made from sago-flour (these sub- 
stances are analogous with grape-sugar). 
Potato-sugar is manufactured at Stratford, 
in Essex. It is danmiy, and wants that 
sparkling crystalline appearance possessed 
by West India sugar, is much less sweet 
than the latter, and possesses a bitter, 
somewhat unpleasant taste. 

" We have above stated that one of the 
impurities of sugar was an insect peculiar 
to the juice of the cane. The discovery of 
this animalcule is due to Dr. Hassall, who 
was the fifst to employ the microscope in 
his researches into the adulteration of 
sugar. We cannot do better than borrow 
his description of it. This insect is a 
beetle-like animalcule, of the genus Aearm. 

"'The sugar acarus approaches some- 
what, in organization and habits, to the 
louse and the itch-insect itself, which are 
also included in the genus Aoanu, The 
sugar mite is in size so considerable that it 
is plainly visible to the unaided sight. 
When present in sugar it may be detected 
by the following proceeding: — Two or 
three teaspoonfuls of sugar should be dis- 
solved in a large wine-glass of tejpid water, 
and the solution allowed to remam at rest 
for an hour or so ; at the end of that time 
the animalcules will be found, some on thd 
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fiui-fotie of iho liquid, some adhering to the 
sides of the glass, and others at the bottom, 
mixed up with the dark and copious sedi* 
ment.' 

" For the consolation of our readers, we 
are happy to announce that this insect is 
never found in purified, t. 0. lump sugar. 
It owes its existence and nutriment to the 
albumen which, as we said before, is always 
present in inferior sugars." 

Sweetmeats and Lozenges, and Cough 
mixtures, are all adulterated with ingre- 
dients dangerous to life. The raspberry 
and strawberry flavoured lozenges have not 
a particle of the juice of the fruit in the 
flavour — being given by chemical com- 
pounds entirely ; and as to the flavoured 
syrups, they are vile mixtures simply made 
for sale. (See book.) 

" Milk. — The Honourable F. Byng, in a 
pamphlet on the Sanitary Condition of the 
Parish of St. James, Westminster, gives 
the following description of* the state in 
which he found the cow-sheds of the dis- 
trict. ' Two of these sheds ( of which there 
are fourteen in the parish) are situate at 
the angle of Hopkins and New-street, Gol- 
den-square, and range one above the other, 
within a yard of the back of the houses in 
New-street. Forty cows are kept in them, 
two in each seven feet of space. There is 
no ventilation save by the unceiled tile 
roof, tlirough which the ammoniacal va- 
pours escape into the houses, to the de- 
struction of the health of the inmates. 
Besides the animals, there is at one end 
of the sheds a large tank for grains, a 
store place for turnips and hay, and be- 
tween them a receptacle into which the 
liquid manure drains, and the solid is 
heaped. At the other end is a capacious 
vault with a brick partition, one division 
of which contains mangel-wurzel, pota- 
toes, and turnips, and the other a dirty, 
yellow, sour-smelling liquid called brewers' 
wash, a portion of which is pumped up and 
mixed with the food of the cows. The 
neighbours are subject also to the annoy- 
ance of manure -caxtB, which frequently 
^tand some time in front of their houses ; 
and when the mouth of the vault is opened 
to admit the ingress of the brewers' wash, 
a burning sour smell is described by them 
as pervading the dwellings. After the 
buildings have remained closed for the 
night, the atmosphere within becomes 
heated, foul, and unwholesome. In sum* 
mer-time, the smell is most offensive. De- 
composition of the vegetable matters in 
the vault is also stated to be frequent, and 
the stench thence arising insufferable. At 
the opposite side of Uie houses, in the same 



street, is another shed, with even less pO!>N- 
sibility of ventilation than in those just 
described. Thirty-two cows stand side by 
side, two in each space of seven feet, as 
above. In Marshall-street there is a third 
establishment, containing twenty-eight 
cows. In a wall on one side, overlooking 
a yard in which is a slaughter-house, are 
several grated openings, but they are care- 
fully covered with pieces of sacking, as ii 
to prevent all possible admission of air. In 
the shed are receptacles for vegetables and 
grains as before. The manure tank holds 
twelve tons, and that for brewers' wash 600 
gallons. It is to be remarked, that even 
the manure, from the nature of the food 
supplied to the cows, acquires a peculiarly 
unhealthy and offensive odour, altogether 
dissimilar to that from farm-fed animals. 
In this atmosphere, reeking with all these 
pestiferous effluvia, the poor creatures are 
kept close shut up night and day, till, their 
milk failing, they are consigned to the 
butcher. The effects of this system of 
feeding, impure air, and deprivation of all 
exercise, are thus described from actual in- 
spection of four cows, which the keeper 
said were suffering from the old disease. 
*' ' There was inflammation of the mucous 
membrane of the mouth, fauces, and gul- 
let, a catan-hal discharge from the nostrils, 
and such prostration of the muscular sys- 
tem, as to render the animals unable to 
remain in a standing position for any 
length of time. The mucous membrane of 
the mouth is sometimes so blistered as to 
prevent the animals from taking food. 
Swellings of the udder appeared, attended 
by a change in the quality and deficiency 
in the secretion of milk. The feet also 
became much diseased and swollen ; gene- 
ral emaciation followed, in which the ani- 
mals continued for an indefinite period, or 
till death. Four months prior to this visit, 
the owner of one of these sheds lost thir* 
teen cows by disease. 

*' ' A Dutch cow was pointed out, which 
was e\idently in a state of marasmus, her 
head hanging nearly to the ground; the 
horns cold ; the ribs staring through the 
hide on each side of her emaciated body, 
on which the hair bristled and stood erect. 
Notwithstanding this prostration of the 
vital powers, the cow was regularly milked 
with the others, furnishing a daily sup- 
ply of ten quarts.' Dr. Normandy, in his 
evidence before the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, tells us that he witnessed, in Cler- 
kenwell, a spectacle which prevented him 
from tasting milk for six months. He saw 
about thirty or forty cows in the most di^ 
gusting condition one can possibly imagine, 
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fall of ulcers ; their teats in a most horribly 
diseased ulcerated state, and their legs fall 
of tumours and abscesses ; in fact, it ^ras 
terrible to look at. A fellow was milking 
these poor cows in the middle of all this 
purulent abomination. The litter on which 
tbe beasts stood was a mass of fuming 
and fermenting matter, resembling a dung* 
heap. 

" The animals kept by a great many Lon- 
don cow-keepers are in the same condition 
as that described by Dr. Normandy. There 
can be no doubt tiiat diseased matter is 
thus introduced into the milk. 

" WATER in ite natural state is never 
perfectly pure, rain<water being con- 
taminated by the impurities which it takes 
up in falling througn the air, spring-water 
by those with which it meets in rising from 
the earth. The natural colour of water in 
large masses is blue, but it is only in cer- 
tain parts of the Pacific and Mediterranean 
that the colour is observable. In our muddy 
iEnglish rivers we find it grey or brown ; 
sometimes, when the amount of vegetable 
matter which it contains is very great, it 
appears almost black ; and off the British 
coast, the yellow matter which it holds in 
solution combines with the native blue, and 
gives it a green tint The very clearest 
spring-waters, even after being filtered, are 
never pure. Water is the only substance 
which, to be fit for consumption, must not 
be pure; that is to say, it must contain 
some atmospheric air. Pure water is, of 
course, a chemical compound, and contains 
no ail' whatever. But such water is unfit 
for consumption, because it contains no 
air ; it is indigesUble, heavy, and in fact it 
would appear that distilled water, which is 
pure water, and which is supplied to the 
navy occasionally, from stills erected for 
the purpose on board, is actually so vapid, 
that after a few days' use the sailors will 
hardly drink it. Neither is it prudent that 
such distilled water should be used, for, by 
reason of its containing no air, it has a 
great tendency to take air from the medium 
where it is kept; so that if distilled or 
boiled water, which contains no air, is kept 
in a ship's hold, or in an impure dwelling, 
it will absorb precisely the quantity of air 
which it can absorb, namely, five cubic 
inches per gallon, and become perfectly 
putrid and foetid, or contaminated by or- 
ganic matter. Water should always be kept, 
when it has been distilled or boiled, in 
perfectly ventilated rooms or pure recep- 
tacles, or else it will become as foul as or 
more foul than before. Dr. Stenhouse, three 
•r four years ago, found that charcoal had 
fho power of purifying air. Acting upon 



his data, Dr. Normandy has since found 
that charcoal has the same power of puri- 
fyiog aerated water which contains foul 
organic matter, provided only the water is 
aerated ; that is to say, contains air. 

"Cocoa AND Chocolate. — It is computed 
that cocoa is used as an article of diet by 
at least fifty millions of the human race. 
Its chief consumption takes place in Spain, 
Italy, France, Central America and Mexico. 
It is an extremely nutritious substance, 
closely resembling milk in its composition. 
Thus milk when dried by evaporation, and 
the cocoa-bean when dried, consist respec- 
tively of— 

Cocoa- 
Milk, beau. 
Casein or gluten ........ 35 21 

Fat 22 01 

Starch or sugar, &o 87 22 

Ash or mineral matter. ... 4 4 

Theobromine 2 2 

100 100 
" Mr. Mitchell, writing of the adultera- 
tions of cocoa, says, ' Chocolate is adul- 
terated with flour, potato-starch, and sugar, 
together with cocoa-nut oil, lard, or even 
tallow.' The mineral substances employed 
in the making up of chocolate are, accord- 
ing to Mr. Mitchell, some of the ochres, 
both red and yellow. These eartlis are 
used for the purpose of giving weight, and. 
also to give the colour of cocoa to the vast 
quantities of starch with which the choco- 
late and cocoa is adulterated. Dr. Nor- 
mandy, who has devoted much time and 
patient research to the adulterations of 
chocolate, expresses himself very sti-ongly 
on the subject. Many of the preparations 
of the cocoa*bean, sold under Uie names uf 
chocolate, of cocoa-flake, and of chocolate 
powder, consist of a most disgusting mix- 
ture of bad or musty beans, witli their 
shells, coarse sugar of the very lowest 
quality, ground with potato-starch, old sea 
biscuits, coarse branny flour, animal fat 
(generally tallow, or even greaves). Cocoa 
powder is sometimes made of potato-starch, 
moistened with a decoction of husks, and 
sweetened with treacle ; chocolate is also 
made of Uie name materials, with the addi- 
tion of tallow and ochre. Chocolate, in 
which either brick-dust or red ochre had 
been introduced, to the extent of twelve 
per cent, is commonly sold as a pure and 
genuine article. An instance is given of 
chocolate having been purchased which 
contained twenty-two per cent, of oxide of 
iron, the rest being starch, cocoa-beans 
with their shells, and tallow. It is a com- 
mon practice to extract from the cocoa-bean 
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th« ricli fkt or batter which it contains, for 
the purpose of selling it to druggists, to be 
usea as a meiUcal preparation, and then, in 
order to replace it in the oho(M>late, animal 
grease and tallow is employed. Genuine 
chocolate is of a dark brown colour ; that 
whioh is adulterated is of a red hue. The 
only way to insure purity is to buy cocoa- 
beans ; crush and stew them, and skim off 
theoiL 

" TEAS are very much adulterated, not 
only in England, but also in China. From 
Hr. Fortune, who himself witnessed 
the process employed by the Chinese for 
giving an artificial colouring to green tea, 
we gather the following particulars of the 
process : — * The superintendent takes a 
portion of Prussian blue, throws it into a 
porcelain bowl, not unlike a mortar, and 
crushes it into a very fine powder ; at the 
same time a quantity of gypsum is burned 
in the charcoal fire over which the tea is 
roasting. This gypsum having been taken . 
out of the fire after a short time, readily 
crumbles down, and is reduced to powder 
in the mortar. The two substances thus 
prepared are then mixed together, in the 
proportion of four of gypsum to three of 
Prussian blue, and form a light blue pow- 
der, which is then ready for use. This 
colouring matter is appli^ to the tea dur- 
ing the last process of roasting. About five 
minutes before the tea is removed from the 
pans, the superintendent takes a small 
porcelain spoon, and with it he scatters a 

I>ortion of the colouring matter over the 
eaves in each pan. The workmen then turn 
the leaves rapidly round with both hands, 
in order that the colour may be equally 
diffdsed. To fourteen pounds of tea about 
one ounce of colouring matter is applied. 
During this part of the operation the hands 
of the workmen are quite blue. The Chi* 
nese acknowledge that tea is much better 
without such ingredients, and that they 
never drink dyed tea themselves ; but re- 
mark that foreigners seem to prefer having 
a mixture of Prussian blue and gypsum 
with their tea, to make it look uniform and 
pretty ; and as these ingredients are cheap 
enough, they have no objection to supply 
them, especially as such teas always fetch 
a higher price. The adulterated tea manu- 
factured in China under the appropriate 
name of lie tea, and of which htXt a mil- 
lion pounds weight is imported annually 
into this country, consists of the sweep- 
ings of the tea warehouses, mixed with 
rice-water, and rolled into grains. It is 
made either black or green, and with the 
acknowledged purpose of adulterating 
other teas. Genuine teas yield only from 
five to six per cent of ash, while He tea | 



yields from thirty-seven to forty-five p^r 
cent.f thus indicating the large amount of 
dust and other impurities with which it is 
mixed." 

MusTAEO is sa notoriously adulterated 
that it is said a pure sample is not to be 
bought; the best way to have it genuine is 
to purchase mustard seed, and have a small 
coffee-mill to grind it ; and although it will 
not have such a bright appearance, it will 
be nure. For mustard piaisters, or mus- 
tard foot-baths, mustard husks can be 
bought of mustard-makers at 10s. per cwt. 
(See book.) 

" Gbound PBPPEBisso much adulterated, 
that the only method of obtaining it in a 
pure state is, like coffee, to buy the article 
in the grain, and reduce it to powder by a 
hand mill. 

" The principal substances used by the 
dealers to defraud the purchaser are lin* 
seed, wheat fiour, mustard seed, pea fiour, 
and ground rice. 

" Some years since it was not uncom- 
mon to meet with artificial peppercorns. 
Accum, in his celebrated 'Death in the 
Pot,' says, that he has examined large 
packages of both black and white pepper, 
and has found them to contain about six 
teen per cent, of this artificial compound. 
This spurious pepper is made of oU cake, 
common clay, and a portion of Cayenne 

Sepper, formed into a mass, and granu- 
ited by being first pressed through a 
sieve, and then rolled in a cask. The 
reader will perhaps remember that a some- 
what simihur fraud was practised with chi- 
cory, by compressing in a machine until it 
resembled the coffee berry. 

"Pickles. — On turning to Accum's in- 
valuable work on the adulterations of 
food, we read — ' Vegetable substances pre- 
served in the state called pickles, by means 
of the antiseptic power of vinegar, whose 
sale frequently depends upon a line lively 
green colour, and the consumption A 
which, by seafaring people in particular, 
is prodigious, are sometimes intentionally 
coloured by means of copper. Gherkins, 
French beans, samphires, the green pods 
of capsicum, and many other pickled vege> 
table substances, oftener than is perhaps 
expected, are met with impregnated with 
this metal. Numerous fatal consequences 
are known to have ensued from the use of 
these stimulants to the palate, to which the 
fresh and pleasing hue has been imported, 
according to the deadly formuUe laid down 
in some modem cookery books, such as 
boiling the pickles with half-pence, or 
suffering them to stand for a considerable 
period in brazen vessels.' 
" ViMBOAB. — The most common adultera- 
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lion of vinegar is to mix the inferior malt 
vinegara with pyroligneous acid. This 
imitation has not bo Aragrant an odour as 
the genuine article. 

" The dark colour of the vinegar sold 
in England is owing to the presence of 
burnt sugar, which is added solely for 
colouring purposes. "Why this absurdity 
should be persisted in it is impossible to 
say, since the most valuable wine vinegars 
are principally distinguished for their light, 
bright, and transparent clearness. 

" The permission which has been ac- 
corded by the law to manufacturers to add 
a smalb quantity of sulphuric acid to their 
vinegar, has, unfortunately, been largely 
ti^en advantage of for the purpose of 
civing a false strength to otherwise worth- 
less produce. The wesk vinegars, which 
they sell at a low price, are, without greatly 
increasing their cost, made to equal in 
acidity the better class of manufactures, 
by employing sulphuric acid. 

"Tobacco. — The French tobacco con- 
tains fi*om four to seven per cent, of nico- 
tine. It is not many years since an im- 
mense sensation was created in Europe by 
a murder committed by means of nicotine. 
The Count Bocarme, a Belgian nobleman, 
to possess himself of certain estates, poi- 
soned his brother-in-law with an infusion 
of tobacco. Whenever the use or applica- 
tion of this plant has proved fatal, it is 
always owing to the action of this poison. 
When applied as a poultice to wounded 
or diseased surfaces it may occasion 
the most alarming symptoms. A youth 
a£BUcted with ringwonn was killed by hay- 
ing tobacco leaves applied to the sore. 

"As a poison, nicotine is almost as 
powerful as prussio «aoid. A single drop 
given to a dog was sufficient to destroy 
life; and Orfila, on eiamining the stomach 

Fallacies op the Deitg Medication peactice, according to the 
Blowing of its own professors : — 

"To the aidof allopathythe untirinff energy and talent of ages haveheen brouffbt, 
and great are the aavancements in Chemistry, Anatomy, Physiolo^, and Patho- 
logy, in inventions for investigation of disease, in tjie history of disease itself, in 
social science ; and incalculable the philanthropy and benevolence displayed by 
the members of its ranks in this and other times. Yet, says Dr. Williams, the 
author of the able work on * The Principles of Medicine,' in his introductory 
chapter — * Compare the state of the practice of medicine with that of anatomy, 
physiology, chemistry, the great fundaments or preparatory studies. How 
minute, how precise, how connected and definite are these!. Yet how loose, 
indefimte. iincertain, unconnected is the practice of our art ! To the public it 
appears altogether vague— without any acknowledged principles. Is there any 
wonder then that quackery should triumph P that the public show their want of 
faith in legitimate medicine by their ready belief in any novelty that is not 
legitimate? The public may show their ignorance by such credulity^ but they 
ehow also the want of something plain and trustworthy in regular medicine.' 



of the animal on yrhieh the experiment 
had been made, found that the mncona 
membrane of the stomach was greatly in- 
flamed, and of a vivid red throughout. 
Dr. Pereira considers that it is not safe 
to administer medicinally more than twenty 
grains of tobacco; and as the strongest 
leaves do not contain more than eight per 
cent of nicotine, the amount of poison 
present is very small. Dr. Copeland lost 
his life from employing a dose of thirty 
grains of tobacco. Niootianin is the con- 
crete volatile oil of tobacco, obtained by 
distilling the leaves. It is also very poi- 
sonous. Hermbstadt swallowed a grain of 
it, Yrhieh produced nausea, giddiness, and 
inclination to vomit. The smoke drawn 
into the mouth during the act of con- 
suming tobacco, either in a pipe or as a 
cigar, has been analysed by Melsens. In 
one himdred grains of Virginian tobacco 
he detected the alarming quantity of three- 
quarters of a grain of nicotine. 

" Dbuos. — In health we have to contend 
against the adulterations in our daily food; 
and when, at last, they have rendered us 
ill, then we have to fight against the adul- 
terations of the medicines that are given 
for our recovery. The adulterations of 
drugs may be divided into three classes : 
the adulterations which are practised upon 
the drugs before they reach this coun^ ; 
the admterations practised by the drug- 
grinder, or person whose business it is to 
prepare them for the market, by reducing 
them to a powder ; and the adulterations 
committed in the shop of the retuling 
chemist. All the gentlemen examined by 
the Select Committee on Adulterations of 
Food, &c., agreed in saying that by far the 

freater proportion of that adulteration was 
ue to the drug-grinder." 
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** Again: Lord Ebury stated in his place in the House of Lords, iu the discus- 
sion on the Medical Act. 'that they were about to entrust medicalpractice to a 
set of men who dedarea they had no faith in their system. Dr. Bailey, on his 
death-bed, doubted whether the medicine which he had prescribed had not done 
more harm than good. Dr. Chambers, in a funeral oration upon Dr. Wilhamsw 
said, that the deceased had no confidence in medicine ; and Sir J. Forbes stated 
that the present practice of medicine was so entirely unsatisfactory, that he 
honed some new school might be set on foot.* 

Dr. James Johnson, in the Medical Chirurgical Review, says that it is his con- 
scientious opinion, founded on long observation and reflection, that if there was 
not a physician or surgeon in the world, there would be less mortality than now 
prevails. The celebrated Mag[endie says: — 'Let us no longer wonder at the 
lamentable want of success which marks our practice, when there is scaxcely a 
sound physioloaical principle amongst us ! ' Erank declares * that thousands are 
annually slaughtered in the quiet sick room.' Dr. Paris acknowledges that * the 
file of every apothecary would furnish a volume of instances, where the ingre- 
dients of the prescriptions are fighting together in the dark.' 

"Dr. Bushnan, the editor of the Medical Times, cabnlv tells the medical man 
to fold his arms and look on, while nature does the work ; * for,' says he, * the 
modem triumph of our art (triumph, forsooth !) is more in the happy forbearance 
exemplified in our negative treatment than in the positive success of any heroic 
remedy; i.e., Iqpk on, gentlemen — do nothing; and take my word for it, you 
will be mfinitely more successful as practitioners than by giving any amount of 
physic, secundem artem* 

"Dr. Pereira, a most distinguished medical writer, agrees in opinion with Sir 
Gilbert Blaine, *That in many cases the patients get well in spile of the means 
employed; and sometimes, when the practitioner fancies that he has made a great 
cure, we may fairly assume the patient to have had a happy escape* 

" Still it may be urged, this allopathic system does cure. We see, every day, 
^rsons getting well under it. If it does good to them, why should it not suffice 
tor us, — for all? Let us hear what Sir John Forbes, one of her Majesty's phy- 
sicians, says, on this head, in his Art and Nature in the Treatment of Disease : — 

" 1st. — * That in a large proportion of cases the disease is cured by nature, and 
not hv them, 

" 2nd. — * That in a lesser but stiU not a small proportion, the disease is cured by 
nature in spite of them, 

" 3rd.— That, consequently, in a considerable portion of diseases, it would fare 
as well or better with patients in the actual condition of the medical art, as now 
generally practised, if all remedies, at least all active remedies, especially dbtjgs, 
were abandoned. 

" *We (Sir J. Forbes) repeat our readiness to admit these inferences as lust, 
and to abide by the consequences of their adoption. We believe they are true. 
We grieve sincerely to behevethem to be so; out, so believing, their rejection is 
no longer in our power j we must receive them as facts^ until they are proved not 
to be so. What, indeed, is the history of medicine but a history of perpetual changes 
in the opinion and practice of its professors^specting the ver^ same subjects — 
the nature and treatment of diseases ? Who, amongst us, of any considerable 
experience, and who has thought somewhat as well as prescribed, but is ready to 
a(miit that in a large proportion of the cases he treats, whether his practice in 
individual instances be directed by precept and example, by theory, by observa- 
tion, by experiment, by habit, by accident, or by whatsoever principle of action, 
he has no positive proof , or rather no proof whatever, often indeed very little proba- 
bility, that the rememes administered by him exert any beneficial influence over 
the disease P We doubt if we should greatly, if at all, exceed the bounds of 
truth, if we said that the progress of tnerapeutics (i.e., what to do in order to 
cure the patient) during all the centuries that have elapsed since the days of 
Hippocmtes, has been less thim that which has been achieved m the elementary 
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aoionces of medicine during the last fifty years ; in other words, there has been 
more done in those things which are mere aids in medical knowledge, during the 
last fifty years, than in therapeutics, or knowing what will cure a disease, in 
two thousand years. Tliis depax-tment of medicine,* adds Dr. Forbes, *must 
indeed be regarded as yet in its infancy. It would doubtless be going far 
beyond the truth to assert that there is no certainty in medical therapeutics ; 
and that in the whole jyradice of medicine (:tn as far as this consists in the ad- 
ministration of drugs) is a system of traditionary/ routine, conventionalism, hap- 
futzardy and guess-work ; but it is not going beyond the truth to assert that mucl/ 
of it is so.' 

*' As to the large dose, says a writer in the Medical Times : — 

** * We could present rather a serious tragedy if we were to collect all the cases- 
of poisoning by nuge masses of powerful medicine by the disciples of this phy- 
sician, and of sanguinary homicide by the invitations of that bold surgeon, though 
they may both enjoy high repute. Could all the consequences from the use of mer- 
cury alone be brought together and comprehended in one view, it would be impos- 
sible for the human eye to look upon a scene of greater devastation and hon*or. 

"*He, who, for an ordinary cause, resigns his patient to mercury, is a vile 
enemy of the sick ; and if he is tolerably popular, will, in one successful season, 
have paved the way for the business of life ; for ne has enougph to do ever after- 
ward to stop the mercurial breach of the constitution of his dilapidated patients.' 

"Dr. Bell, of Edinburgh, remarks, 'that the favourite mode of administering^ 
metallic and other remedies in a concentrated form is contrary to reason and the 
teaching of nature : inasmuch as nature, when preparing a remedy, as in the case 
of mineral and meaicinal springs, invariably presents it in a state of remarkable 
dilution or a-ttenuation, such being apparently the most favourable form for its 
ready absorption. So also, in the case of a medicinal herb, we find it diffused 
throughout the plant in a state of minute division, instead of occurring in tlio 
form of an extract, such as is sedulously prepared and administered, in prefer- 
ence to the state in which it exists in the capillaries of the plant.' As to larg(v 
doses, he observes, * Take, for example, iron. We know that the entire blood 
of an adtilt does not contain more tnan thirty ^ains of iron, and when this is 
deficient in disease, what use can there be in giving a large quantity where so 
little is required ? I have repeatedly seen so small a dose as the eighth of a 
grain of the extract of Belladonna taken into the stomach of a young person 
cause full dilatation of the pupil. Now, if we consider how extremely minute 
must be the portion of even this very small dose when circulating through the 
blood-yessels which comes into contact with the nerves of the iris, we may form 
some conception of the susceptibility of our frame.* " 

Treatment for Hemorrhage (Spitting op Blood) fro3I thet 

Lungs. — This disease is known when the blood vomited is of a bright 
red colour. As soon as possible, lay the patient on the bed or couch 
on the back, with the head high, and place No. 153 J to feet ; wet 
cold cloths to head, and then squeeze out a towel out of cold water^ 
double it in four, and lay it on bare chest, and also about throat ; 
then lay some dry flannel over towel, and keep renewing the towel 
out of cold water as often as it feels warm; 143 or 141 wotdd also be 
useful at same time. The patient should drink frequently of cooling 
drink (see receipt, page 128), but make it dovhly strong of acid ; keep 
very quiet. After the above treatment has abated the bleeding, then, 
put on 181, squeezing the calico part out of cold water, and renew 
the calico with cold water whenever warm. Take very light diet, 
and all cold. The following day give 48 and lOG, and then continue 
for awhile; as general treatment, the directions given for consumption 
(incipient), page 178, till strength is regained. Diet 211 good. 
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EPILEPSY.— This disease is very difficult to cure. We have 
Lad successful cases of cure. The case, page 184, will show the 
treatment in that instance, and the following is a general direc- 
tion; — 

On risin?, a sitting bath fifteen minutes, and dripping sheet 65 degrees: 
sittia^ batb, 70, nntil it can be borne cold, comfortably. Ten o'clock, head 
bath m water nearly cold^ 65 degrees : batmng the temples with a sponge at 
the same time, twenty mmutes. If a female, the back hair need' not be un- 
done, as the water remaining in the hair keens the head cooL After the head 
bath, use a foot bath, in water at first 65 degrees, for ten minutes. Great 
xittention must be paid as to the quantity of food taken ; a sparing diet is 
tiecessary, for whenever the stomach is at all overcharged, there is greater 
liabihty to an attack, while the person will not suffer from taking a less than 
ordinary quantity of food. Pastry, hot beef, ham, and every article of food not 
very easy of digesdon, are against recovery; studies and confinement should 
be enturely avoided; No. 5z, for five mmutes, once a day, ^^ood. 

Wear body bandage night and dav 
for a week or two, and then leave it off for a few days ; and if cold, take it off 
and wring it out of warm water. Ladies will understand when to leave off the 
treatment for a few days. I feel much confidence in these directions, if per- 
severed in, from seeing the good results in cases. Diet is very important, and I 
cannot give better directions than mv book. Any one liable to epueptic attacks 
should be verv strict in diet, and make it a matter of conscience to be so. No- 
thing should be taken after seven, p.m. Drink about f cur tumblers of water 
per day, by Httle at a time^ and very Httle over meals. Avoid all seasoned dishes 
■and tea. Cocoa in the nibs good-~coffee, and all stunulants of every kind bad, 
— water best. It is only by a perseverance in these plans a cure can be expected. 
After the first week or two, pack three times per week, and instead of pack at 
eleven, use a dripping sheet or shallow. Modify the treatment in delicate 
subjects. 

« 
SUPPLEMENTAET EEMAEKS, with a few articles which have 
been omitted insertion previously. I have given a short extract from 
the remarkable and interesting work, by Sir John Forbes, on Nature 
and Art in the Cure of Disease ; which shows that some of the faculty, 
and those of high standing in the profession, are aware how much 
mischief is done bv practitioners not acknowled^g the curative 
power inherent in the living body ; — Sir John describes it, very appro- 
priately, as the conservative power of nature. The experience we 
have had in the treatment of the hundreds of cases of disease which 
have come under our charge, this year, corroborates those remarks — 
that whenever the medical adviser presumes to dictate to nature, 
instead of studying her laws, and gently helping her infirmities, 
where he can discover them, he is sure to do mischief, and often 
irreparable mischief. Eor instance, to attempt to rouse vitality by 
strong measures, when very little exists, is very much like poking 
the last spark of fire out of the dying embers in the grate ; but how 
often this is done, is clear by the faculty's own theorv. The doctor 
thinks the blood wants more iron to stimulate ; he forthwith gives 
us much iron mixture in a dose as nature would supply to the frame. 
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by natural aliment, in a month; and he repeats the dose dailv,. 
perhaps for weeks distressing and poisoning the body, until he finds 
out that medicine does not cure, and he then alters the mixture. Tho 
bowels do not act, either from want of blood or from want of bile or 
warmth ; he gives as much colocvnth or mercury, to supply the defici- 
ency of the natural stimulant, in one dose as Nature would supply 
in weeks ; the dose has sickened the organs, and they forcibly expel 
the ofiensive physic at all hazards of injurmg the absorbent and mucous 
lining of the parts. Nature will not own the curative power of 
the physic. A surgeon lately came to me, to inquire into our system 
of Hydropathy, with a view to practising ; and requested information. 
I Degan oy saying that it never enters into our heads that water 
can cure disease ; and just as I should advise a medical allopathic 
practitioner to cast out of his mind, when he leaves his coUege, that 
ne is going to cure disease hy physic, the lancet, blisters, <&c., sa 
I shomd advise any one studying to practise Hydropathy to leave 
out of their calculations that water in itself would give him a. 
power to do so. It is the via medicatrixy the medical power left 
in the system, be that more or less, which is to be nursed and 
gently helped ; and it is this power which alone will cure. To at* 
tempt to evoke a power in the debilitated frame which does not 
exist, is simple ignorance of the nature of the frame. But so it 
iH ; doctors, allopathic, homoeopathic, and hydropathic, are educated 
to cure disease, and restore the diseased or worn-out frame. Tho 
public superstitiously believe in their power to do so, seldom thinking 
or judging for themselves during the process of the attempt. Tha 
most destructive means are submitted to, until, as one of my patient» 
told me yesterday, his medical advisers said they had exhausted all 
their remedies, and could do nothing more for him. He had been 
under several men of high standing in a large town ; one had tried 
one scheme of medicine, another a new plan, all to force nature to 
do what they wished to be done ; the last had dosed the patient with 
hydriodas potass©, but nature would not own its curative powers,, 
and only was more distressed with its presence. When practi- 
tioners of all systems of cure will come down from their scientific 
chair and own nature's power of cure, carefully watch and study her 
operations, and see how she guards against mischief, and repairs 
diseased parts, they will succeed in making friendship with her, and? 
she will teach them many secrets not acknowledged in the London 
Pharmacopeia. But this is a hard and humble pill to take, and few but 
old practitioners, such as Sir John Forbes, who has now done with 
practice, have courage to brave public opinion, and honestly own they 
have no curative power in theur possession, and can only be humble 
servants to this conservative power of nature. The simple want of 
heat is one great cause of sunering and ill-health in thousands ; and 
this can often be remedied simply bv thicker clothing and more care 
in not exposing the body to cold when feeble. So simple a remedy 
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is^ however, so little esteemed, that the doctor who told his pati^n^ 
be only wanted a thicker coat and a flannel waistcoat, and not htia 
purgatives, would have little chance of getting a living by Ixis 
practice. Sir John Forbes truly says, the public force practitionei-s 
into a line of practice against their better judgment. 

I have had cases of invalids who have never known what good 
health is in the autumn, winter, and spring ; they have had no 
disease upon them, and so their doctors have told them ; but tbej^ 
have never been well, except in summer. Here was cause and eflTect; 
plain enough ; the doctor knew it as well or better than we did, 
but he dare not tell them that if they would clothe more in accord- 
ance with the change of the seasons, and would be more careful in 
their diet, especially at times of the year the functions of the 
body, in this uncertain climate, are less able to perform their work. 
If he did so, they would indeed think they had paid for advice very 
foolishly. No, they must have something to take that will save them 
the trouble and expense of clothing, or the necessary self-denial in 
liabits of life. It is now the first of November. Patients are 
•coming almost daily, broken down in health ; some in the last stage 
of disease, clad precisely as in summer ; eating as much as they can, 
under the idea of supporting life, when at the same time the stomach 
wants entire rest, if it was possible to afford it ; but as that cannot 
1)0 done, requires the least possible amount of work, until it has 
regained its abused power, — abused by over-eating, or by physic, 
fitimulants, tobacco, cold, or hardships. 

The medical art, in all ages up to the present time, is looked upon by 
mankind as requiring a great amount of learning to understand, and 
powers little or not at all short of the wizards of old. Men like Sir 
John Forbes deserve the thanks of their species for endeavouring 
to expel this delusion, so far as regards ordinary cases of derange- 
ment of health, and pointing out the wisdom of people studying 
their frames and the simple laws of nature. I have had numbers of 
cases of functionary disorder cured in two or three weeks, and 
sometimes in less time, simply by teaching the patients how to wash 
their bodies, to clothe properly, and to live on simple natural diet. 
Bome of these cases have been quoted as marvellous cures, beating 
the doctors out and out, when, in fact, there has been no science 
employed or called for ; and their doctor would have done the same 
for them, if they would have submitted to ]iis advice, in a similar 
way. People should remember, life is heat, and without heat the 
body dies. With lowered amount of heat, the engine will not work ; 
the wheels will not turn but by force, and the engine often breaks 
in the continued attempt. Where heat cannot be got by exercise 
imd by strong blood-making powers, then try other and simple means ; 
but do not attempt to work the engine of the body without heat, — it 
cannot be done. One word more : do not try to get heat by alcohol — 
that is impossible ; the momentary heat gained is soon lost. 
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Bleediug for inflammation is diametrically opposed to the recovery 
or restoration of nervous vitality, and nothing but the restoration of 
-tbis vis vitffi, or power of life, can subdue inflammatory action; 
yet the plan of further reducing that power, by prostrating the 
system, is now in full practice : the quantity of blood in the body 
i^ay be reduced for a few hours, or a day or two, but nature soon 
fills the vacuum, but not with such good blood as before ; she has been 
vreakened, and the power to make it is reduced. Bleeding alwavs 
lays the foundation of weakened vascular action, and of disease to be 
developed on the first trial of the constitution. 

Bbaces ai^^d Gabtebs. — These appendages of dress are far more 
injurious than is generally known. Braces tend to cause the wearers 
to stoop, and so contract the chest. A pair of cloth straps, set on 
Beven inches apart, and placed just on the top of the hips, will 
keep the trowsers in a comfortable position far better than braces ; 
and have a further advantage over braces in supporting the muscles 
of the hips and back, leaving the body free and more inclined to 
throw the trunk back. If the straps are placed higher than the 
point of the hip, they will feel tight and uncomfortable round the 
waist, or if placed more than seven inches apart ; the straps should 
be two inches broad where they are set on, and brought to one and 
A quarter at the ends, with a one and a half wide buckle. The 
ordinary fashionable plan of having no waistbands to trowsers, and 
buttoning up the front, with the waistcoat only just to come to meet 
the trowsers, and the waistcoat only to button a short way up, is a 
Tery absurd mode of dress for this country, except during the warmth 
of summer. Such fashions leave the viscera unprotected in cold 
weather, and is the fruitful cause of chest, stomach, and liver com- 
plaints. Unless the vital warmth is kept up in the nutritive organs, 
it is impossible they can act properly ; the neglect of such simple 
and obviously necessary precautions keeps thousands in a chronic 
-state of ill health. On the vitality of the plexus of organic nerves 
in connexion with the stomach, aepends the power of digestion. 
Dyspeptic persons will often feel a coldness there externally, even 
when warm in other parts of the body ; and when this is the case, it 
is utterly impossible good digestion can go on. Our No. 76 or 77 is 
here useful to invalids ; and great benefit will be felt by using No. 
77 in bed. Trowsers should be made what is commonly called with 
fall-down, which g;ives a good broad waistband ; and they should 
never be made tight : I have mentioned this before. Disease often 
results from trowsers made to fit tight in the fork. Gabtebs pre- 
vent the return of the venous blood from the feet and legs ; and are 
n cause of varicose veins in some, and always and inevitably injurious 
in all. A patient, to whom I was naming this lately, said he had had a 
hard tumour caused by the garter, which Sir B. Brodie had excised, 
&arters tend to cause cold feet. 
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The cause op strBDEK" attaoes of fever, inflammation, dropsjr, 
apoplexy, paralysis, and other diseases, is owing to a simple prin- 
ciple. From improper diet, stimulants, tobacco, over-fatigue, or 
anything v\rhich causes indigestion, the. mucous membrane lining tHo 
alimentary canals becomes inflamed and in a diseased state. All 
food taken while the organs are thus incapable of performing their 
natural offices does not afford proper nourishment to the body, hvLb 
supplies an imperfectly prepared material to supply the waste always 
going on, and which the nutritive powers of the body will suppljr 
with unhealthy material, when good cannot be had ; otherwise, i£* 
the organs could not supply any material except when in a perfectly 
healthy state, life would soon be brought to an end on every fit of 
indigestion. The Creator, however, has endowed the body with a 
conservative power and great powers of endurance, before it suc- 
cumbs either to unhealthy aliment or the vicissitudes of climate or 
mental pressure ; but there is a limit to this power of endurance, and 
in some more than in others. Here again, however, we see the 
beneficent care and the justice of God ; for it is notorious that those 
who have been brought into the world with slight or delicate frame* 
often live out many stronger persons. The explanation is this: — the 
delicate sooner feel the effects of inflammatory action in the mucous 
membranes ; they are sooner brought to a stand ; they are reminded 
of danger sooner, and take measures of precaution, by taking rest^ 
stopping the supplies, or moderating them, until the organs have 
had time to recover; they cannot bear the deranged state which 
stronger persons can. Thus it follows that the stronger frames can 
bear up longer, and often appear in fair health, when in fact it would 
be seen by the state of the fauces and the tongue, the lips and the 
eyelids, that there is that amount of inflammatory action in the 
mucous membrane linings, that only requires the exciting cause of 
some excess, either in over-fatigue or diet, to concentrate the storm 
on the weakest part of the frame ; and even then, such is the con- 
servative power inherent in the frame, that the disease is thrown off 
by fever, inflammation, dropsy, &c. ; but, from the unnatural, cruel 
treatment in physicking, blistering, setoning, and the' many ways of 
attempting to drive out the disease, the body is left a wreck. The 
contrast in the treatment of the body by these means, and the gentle 
hydropathic plans, will soon commend Hydropathy to all thinking, 
unprejudicea persons. Mucous inflammatory action precipitates 
disease on vital organs, when they have been weakened by its con- 
tinuance, and no longer able to resist the sympathy with the diseased 
parts. (See pp. 234—236.) 

Choking. — " On Monday last, Mr. J. Parry Cole, a professor of music, at 
Arundel, was playing with a fourpemiy-piece, by jerkmff it out of Lis hand mto 
hia inouth, when by some accident it was di*awn mto the wiudpipe. Ho endea- 
vomed by various means to remove the coin, but unsuccessfully. Immediately 
he sought a neighbouring surgeon, who administered an emetic, but this failed* 
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and Mr. Cole was appalled b^ being told ' that nothing more could bo done,* 
and it was probable tiiat mortification would ensue. So alarmed was he that he 
wrote to his friends to tell them of the unhappy accident and its anticipated 
results. The fourpenny-piece had become wedged in edgeways, and breathing 
was not intermpted, furtner than that it produced a kmd of wheezing noise, 
aimiiar to that in an asthmatical person. After trying eyeir means to move the 
impediment durinff the nkht^ Mr. Cole hastened to Chichester the next morning, 
where he was called professionally ; but being unable, from pain and natuial 
anxiety, to attend to his duties, he called at the surgery of Mr. C. S. Jones, who, 
by auscultation, oould easily detect the coin lying at the bottom of the wind- 
pipe. The same sad tale was told him as before, and that mortification would 
probably set In in two days. The only chance was to have some chloroform 
admimstered, and endeavour to remove it by an external operation. This was, 
mdeed, sad news for a young gentleman in the prime of life. But previous to 
his leaving Arundel, a lady had reminded Mr. Cole of a similar accident oc- 
curring to Mr. Brunei, the engmeer, who had the misfortune to get a half- 
sovereign in his windpipe, in playing with his children. The way in which that 
was removed was in jplacmg the ^ntleman on his head, and giving a violent 
blow at his back. Mr. Cole mentioned this circumstance to Jones and his as- 



sistant, but both were somewhat doubtful of such an experiment. However. 
Ml, Cole insisted that this singular plan of removing the imprisoned coin should 




I fourpenny-piece 

upon the floor. To describe the feelings of the patient at this moment would be 
impossible. The medical gentlemen were equally delighted at the result of this 
operation ; the cushion on which Mr. Cole had placed his head was seized and 
thrown up into the air, and three hearty and joyful cheers were instinctively 
given at such a happy termination of what had threatened to be a most melan- 
choly misfortune. 

SwALLOWiNO A BtTLLET.— *' A Highland shepherd, whilst mumbling a small 
bullet between his teeth, unfortunately let it escape from them, and slip into the 
windpipe. He coughed Incessantly for two hours, after which he had slight in- 
convemence beyond a little occasional dry cough, till the middle of the following 
day, when he was attacked with shivering, headache, and deep pain in tiie right 
sioe of the chest. The shiveiing and headache ceased, but the pain continued, 
and he was excessively drowsy. ^ On the evening of uie third dav he was seen 
by Dr. Macrae, who, being satisfied of the lod^ent of the bullet, ' directed 
we man to be strapped securely to a common chair, that he mi^ht be easily sus- 
pended from the niters of the roof with head downwards, in order that his chest 
might be conveniently shaken by a rapid succession of sudden smart jerks, and 
that the weight of the bullet might favour its escape from its seat in the 
iun^.' He was kept depending as ion^ as he could endure such an uncomfortable 
position, and then pla^ in the horizontal posture for a few minutes to rest. 

when sufficiently recruited, he was hung up again. Upon being taken down tho 
first time, he described the pain in his breast as moved nearer to the top of his. 




^ _ ), immediately, after a smart 

shaking and a'few convulsive retching coughSj^and spat the little bullet from his 
moTiih7*—Hoiuehold Surgery; or, Hintt on Emerffencten. 

Sweating Feet are cured by frequently washing the feet in soap 

and water, and at night sleeping in cotton socks wrung out of tepid 

water, and woollen socks over them. O 
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OkjotP m Lnsa — ^AtteiidtDldOwliilstprepHrisgldS, or, tf sotliiB^ 
9^ hand fyv 138 xise 137, and keep hot pads on ^ees and thighs at 
same time. For some dAjB after an attack,, s^plj 141, 143, 144, 
wh^eyer most comfortable, and wraip the 1^ in dry flaimel ^irips. 
The general sftate of health oaght to be attended to, m enunp arises 
mosthr from disordered stomach (see p. 6 for home treotmen^. d5| 
use^ and safe. 

Palsy being paealjus, only in a diflhreni fbimiy we tneat in a 
etmilasr manner :^^flteaiii^aths, bandars, packing-; also bandaging the 
limbs in No. 214. Spinal applications good, as Nos. 121, 112, 114 ; 
also 156. Dr. Hooper says of palsy : — 

'* When palsT attacks any vital pai^siiah as thabradiLhea^ it soon 

terminates fateiUT. When it arises as a oonseqiienoe of apoelezy, it genEonUy 
proves very dimcnlt to cmc Pual^e aflmions of the lower extnmidtiea^ 
ensuing fnioi any injiiry done to the spmal marrow, by blows and othoracddegots, 
asually prove ineuiable. Palsy, although a dangerous disease in every instance, 
partiemarly at an advanced period of life, is aometinies removed by the oeonr- 
rence of a diandieea or fever. 

"ThB morbid a^ppearaaces te be observed on dissections in pafayare variona 
lesions of the bnun and i^inal cord, more frequently the former. Where hemi- 
pU^ is a oonsefiuence of apoplexy, sanguineous effusion is ffcneraUiy fbund to 
nave taken place in the biain on the side opposite to that wMon is paralysed." 

APPLICATION OP HTDBOPATHY 1»0 AMMALS, &c.— Hydropathif is 
quite as successfully applied to animals as to the human frame ; and when the 
prejudices in favour of physic, bleeding, and blistering are removed, it will be 
extensively practised. 1 have used it with entire success for tile last five years 
in various cases with my horses, cows, and pigs, when the usual modes have 
proved unavailing. One instance has just occurred. Mr. Bown, fiMmcr, of 
Birchwood, near Alfreton, a Mend of ours, sent his man over to me, saying he 
had a cow down of the milk'-fever. I sent my man over immediately ; he found 
the animal breathing with great difficulty. First, a blanket was drpped in hot 
water, wrung out, and wrapped round the animal's body, and especially round the 
udder ; then mackintosh sheet over to keep in the heai. — (this should be done 
quickly), if no mackintosh sheet, bed-rugs would do, so tnat enough are put on to 
keep the heat in. This was kept on one hour without removmg. Ite-dipped 
tiie blanket in hot water, and so kept on fomenting for two hours, then wasned 
over with cold water, ana well rubbed dry. Then gave a wet pack with sheet 
wrung out of cold water wrapped round the body, then drv rugs or sacks, and 
the man to place a bed on tne whole as the animal lay down. In pack one 
hour and a half^ then washed her down with cold water, and rubbed her dry. 
The cow gave six quarts of nulk, and was quite relieved. Let the cow rest, and 
fomented again at night, and a^dn next morning, when she was ttdcen out iu 
the field for exercise, and brouAt back into the bam. During the whole lime 
put dry rugs over the body when not fomenting, and in a warm place with 
plenty of straw. The cow was quite well the third day. Similar fomentation to 
pigs has often saved them when given up. 

Mr. Harrison, steward to T. Evans, Esq., M.P., AUestree Hall, Derby, has very 
successfully applied this hydropathic treatment for pneumonia, or lung disease, 
by fomentations, mustard applications, &c. 
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TOSAOOO, AK9 FsTSB AMB IiTFtAlf Hi/noK*— ^W« bate bftd Isoinft 
striki&g kntAneoB of l^d iiiji»*idu« «ffeoto of tofc^ticeo Iti refi^i^itit 
MMons liable to ^sMuro. Some oaseB of soariet feret hav^^ o6eilf!i^ 
in tbe localitrf df Le» ttid Boiisall fedently. The KybaoecHsdiokei^ 
ha^d had the greateiBt difioultj iii gettmg o?^ the «tta<^ ; th^ir 
loweifed Titalitj has told upon them, and the tnueoiid ififiamtfiatofjr 
action which ia always taoH or less pvetent in imcfcers^ as seen by 
the twolleii add uaclean slate of the tofBfiM^ has determined lAich ml 
aaaount of inflaimnalion to the throat, that their lives bure been 
sa^ed oidy by the most constant «id nnremitting attention to 
foimentinf ana packing. Cased^ which hare been £pee from tobacco^ 
faarre got through the feyer with rery little trouble, tmd have been 
mote well in three weeks^ Tobacoe-smokers are tittle awarO) at the 
TOde th^ are nsbg th» nirceiic, bow th^ are paying for the gi^ati^ 
fieati<m, by aoeumidating the seeds of diseate atid deaUi in theism 
frame. While I am writisig thisy a case of feyer, and obe of inflam^ 
mation of the bowels, have sent to us fbr help ; in both CMes the 
c3iances of recdyery are slight, from being smokers. We always 
nnd^take cases of tobacco-smokers with r^uctanoe and doubt as to 
recotery, whether in fsyer, inflammation, or rheumatism^ A patient 
arrived At my establishment yesterday; full-formed man^ age^ dO« 
He began to describe his pains ; stomach afS^tion, and geieral uneasy 
state. I said at oiMe, '* Yon smoke tobacco." He was surprised I could 
predict his state fr%)tn that Cause ; but so it is. Tobacco gives young 
men the infirmities of age ; and the old, the miseries of a constant 
driving to keep down the miserable feelings which have been created 
by the drug^ A little reflection^ by any Christian person, must shoM^ 
them the heinous sin in thus dertroying or disabling the body froih 
properly ful^ling the duties of Hfe, for sensual gratmcation. Some 
ruin their hesdth also with snuff, and some with alcohol: all such 
courses are an offence against God's laws. Poor, weak hilman nature ! 
it is hard to give up habits. Many a young man, and older too, have 
oeen initiated into these habits by careless fathers, who have little 
thought how they were undermining the health and happiness of their 
offspring by setting them the example. Youths see their fathers 
smoke and take their glass of grog ; they think it is manly and safe to 
follow their parent's example; and, by getting over the nausea and 
natural distaste of tobacco and spirits, they become confirmed slaves 
to the ruinous habit 

J^om the " Lcmo&e** of Oeioler, 1857.— A Note oit the Efe'boTS 
or Tobacco. — " When I first occupied my present lodgiiigs, I was 
Itruck with the almost constant i^pearance of a young man, ob- 
viously of fortune or independence, who walked up and down on the 
opposite side of the road, half-way between my^ window and the sea« 
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Ho was tally robustly made, but stooped, and his whole gait and 
appearance were slow, slouching, and inanimate. I could not imag^e 
what should induce a fine joun^ man so to occupy himself, or rather 
to pass hour after hour sauntering up and down without occupation. 
At length the mystery was solved. I observed,, what I had not dis- 
covered at first, that the youth had an occupation ; between bis hand 
and his lips be constantly held tkpipe. He thus, therefore, spent hia 
time dreamily away, without energy, without object, in a state of 
constant half narcotism. I have known members of my own pro- 
fession so to devote themselves to this narcotic, as utterly to lose the 
energies requisite for activity in study and practice, and consequently 
for success ; — a room, a dress, devoted to the purpose of smoking* 
hours spent in the indulgence of the solitary vice ; half narcotism, 
half ansBsthesia. I would not boast, but I think I may affirm, with- 
out boasting, that I have laboured in the cause of medical science, 
during two-fifths of a century, more than any one. This journal 
bears testimony to these labours, and with whatever success they 
may have been crowned, I am firmly convinced that I never should 
have accomplished them had I been a smoker — ^had I absented my- 
self from society, and shut myself up in a peculiar room, and in a 
peculiar dress, the impersonation of self, sontude, and oblivion. I 
write this for the warning of my younger professional brethren. It 
is plain, tobacco acts on the cerebrum, the medulla oblongata, and 
the heart; its effects are stupidity, defective breathing, defective 
action of the heart — ^forms of debility, and impaired energy. These 
phenomena are primarily physical and physiological ; no doubt, the 
blood is poisoned, and in its turn poisons the brain, the medulla, and 
the heart. Sometimes, in those who smoke for the first time, these 
symptoms occur in a form even of danger. Such a case occurred to 
me many years ago, and was published in the Edinhurgh Medical 
and Surgical Journal, in 1816. Of this case I propose to adduce a 
brief extract : — 

" * Mr. J. H., aged nineteen, unaccustomed, except for a day or two before, to 
the effects of tobacco, smoked one and a p^ of a second pipe. He became 
affected by violent syncope, and by violent retching and vomiting. He returned 
home, complained of pain in the head, undressed himself, and went to bed. 
Soon afterwards he was taken with stupor and laborious breathing. He was 
found in that state by the medical attendant. The countenance was suffused 
with a deep livid colour ; the eyes lost their brilliancy : the coi^unotivtB were 
injected ; the riffht pupil was exceedingly contracted; the left was much larger 
tlum usual, and had lost its circular form ; both were unaffected on the approach 
of light. The hands were Joined, and in a state of rigid contraction ; the anns 
bound over the chest ; and the whole body was affected with spasmomc contrao* 
tions; the breathing was very stertorous.' 

" From these several symptoms we may pretty accurately judge of 
what is going on in the brain, in solitary smokers, and in a minor 
degree in all smokers. The robust may support the effects of to- 
bacco ; but the feeble will assuredly pay the penalty of langooii 
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inertia, and incapacitj. I have known more than one instance of 
members of our profession, both in its higher and lower ranks, making 
shipwreck of their success and fortune, bj addiction to solitary and 
sedentarv smoking." 

Experience has fullj convinced me that Total Abstinence from ale, 
wine, spirits, or anj stimulating liquids, is absolutebr necessarjr in 
all cases if health is to be restored or preserved. I find by drink- 
ing water only I have enjoyed a freedom from headache and a buoy- 
ancy of spirits I never enjoyed whilst taking any stimulating beverage, 
and I also find my strength increased, and that I can take a greater 
variety of food without inccHivenience. I strongly recommend a trial 
of the same plan to any and every one. 

INJUBI0U8 EFFECTS OF 8MOKING.-8. Solly, Esq., F.R.8.. the 
eminent snrgeon of St. Thomas's Hospital, Borough, has lately delivered a very 
important Leotnre on Paralysis, before the Students of that excellent institution, 
in which smoking is pointed out as one of the various and insidious causes oi 
general paralysis. After condemning the immoderate use of malt liquors or 
spirits, which only stimulate for a time, and afterwards produce the most ener- 
vating and pernicious effects, the lecturer proceeded : — There is another habit 
also, which I cannot hut regard as a curse of the present a^e— I mean smoking. 
Now, don't be frightened, my youn^ friends ; I am not going to give a sermon 
against smoking, that is not my busmess : but it is my business to point out to 
you all the various and insidious causes of general paralysis, and smoking is one 
of them. I know of no dt^U vice which does so much harm as smokiii^. It is 
a snare and a delusion. It soothes the excited nervous system at the time, to 
render it more irritable and feeble ultimately. It is like opium in that respect, 
and if you want to know all the wretchedness that this drag can nroduce, you 
should read the ' Confessions of an Opium-eater.' I can always distinguish by 
his comi)lexion a man who smokes much, and the appearances which the fauces 
present is an unerring guide to the habits of such a man. I believe that cases 
of general paralysis are more frequent in England than they used to be, and I 
suspect that smoking tobacco is one of the causes of that increase."" 

CASE OF BLINDNESS.— A gentleman residing in London, 
about forty years of age, came to our establishment to ask if, in my 
opinion, hyd[ropathic treatment could do anything for the restoration 
of his eyesight. He had for some years suffered from inflammation 
in the eyes, and his sight gradually became weaker, though he had 
observed the strictest attention to the advice of surgeons, physicians, 
and oculists he had consulted. He had hesitated neither at expense 
nor self-denial, but all ended in disappointment; and indeed the 
result was a worse calamity than weakness of sight,— for the last 
surgeon he was under in London ordered a blister to be applied 
entirely over the forehead, with the intention of drawing out the 
inflammation, and as soon as this blister rose welly he became totally 
blind. It was the last outrage nature could submit to : the blister 
drew away the life of the. nerves, never more to be restored. He 
has been ever since hopelessly blind. I could do nothing for him 
but invigorate his general health, which became excellent; and if 
this treatment had been applied earlier, I have little doubt but hia 
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iight would have been good. He had been suffering for manj years 
from aciditj, and consequent inflammatory action of the muooiw 
membrane of the stomach, liver, and bowels ; and the eyes were, a» 
a matter of course, affected. The doctors applied their nostruma 
to the head, by cupping, often blistering behind the ears and at top 
of spine, and s^vating, until the last eminent practitioner, thinking 
he would try the front part of the head, and carry his attack on the 
inflammation by blisterme nearer the centre of mischief, gave him a 
ecmp degrSee^ and received his fee ! Beins; a certifleated practitioner, 
and using the lawfully authorised rules ofwarfare against disease, h^ 
came off not only without blame, but with, no doubt, the saUsfiEtcticm 
to himself of having tried every orthodox plan ia his power. When 
will the College of Physicians throw aside the dogmas of the London 
Pharmacopoeia and the Materia Medica, by which all surgeons ad- 
mitted to practice must swear f These codes of cure of disease have 
been laid aown generations back, and are known by the profession to 
be fallaeioua in many points : still their mixtures and the applteatton 
of them to disease must be acknowledged, notwithstanding the 
absurdity of laying down laws for all nre9ent and future times, 
ignoring all progress in scientifio knowledge of the human frame in 
ite reqmrements in disease. 

When will mankind shake off the superstitious regard they have 
for old-established usages, and think for themselyes, and compare the 
practice and principles of not only surgeons and M.!D.'s, but of other 
professionals who are educated with an idea that they possess a 
right, by virtue of their diplomas or orders, to assume an in£il]iUe 
authority over their fellow-creatures P This poor gentleman, from 
overstttdying, weakened and deranged his general health. His via 
vitsB drawn conatantly to the brain to keep up the stimulus there for 
study, the nutritive process was partly stopped. The optic nerves, in 
common with every other part of the boay, were decaying, and not 
being replaced until attenuation amounted to that degree, that they 
were incapable of conveying the sense of sight from the nervous 
centres in the baee of the Drain. All the nervous system sympa- 
thised ; and when, on examination of the patient*s habits of life, the 
dootor could easily see a cause for the ailment, why did he not look 
to restoring the nutritive powers, instead of prescribing a directly 
opposite course, draining the life further out P The patient has been 
a man of most strict mcMral habits all his life, and guuty of no ezoess 
Stimulants and good living were ordered by one, abstinence b 
another ; then either of thoM courses was condemned by a third, an d 
so on ; it was all striking in the dark, until the poor gentleman's 
readings were put an end to bytotal blindness. 

CASE OF OYEE-WOEEJBD BEAIN ruined by the remedies 
applied. A medical student of King's College, about twenty-four 
years of age, studying hard, paying little attention to hie health, 
amoking cigars to soothe his nerves, and taking stimulants (but bj 
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310 meajui more than is usuallj taken) to keep up his spirits. Thia 
Gourae waa followed by the iiatural results, congestion in the head 
and general uneaainess. He implied to the late celebrated Dr. Law*- 
xence, who, according to the ortnodoK laws of the profession, attacked 
the suffering part with blisters behind the ears, cupping at the top 
of the spine, and salivation, by way of cleansing the blood ana 
clearing the bowels; no doubt thinking, when he had drawn out 
serum and blood from the head, and made a good pas6Qfi;e below, the 
whole machine would be as cdear as a newly-cleansed vessel, and 
ready for anythine; the patient chose to put into it again. The 
unfortunate result, however, to the student (who is now in practice 
as a surgeon) is, that he has been losiug his sight ever smce the 
blisters drew the liife out of those parts ; and if he is called to any 
patient in haste, he is subject to a swimming in the head, that inca* 
paoitates him for immediate action. He ia lull of rheumatic pains* 
and sometimes £eels difficulty in using his limbs, and a prematura 
old age has been inflicted upon him by one of the most celebrated in 
his own profession. He will never regain the vitality which has been 
drawn out of him« He is now convinced of the soundness of the 
principle of looking alone to the restoration of the powers of nu- 
trition to cure disease, and attempting the cure of a local part 
through the agency of the whole system. He haa experienced much 
benefit irom a partial adoption of our hydropathic plans. I was 
struck with a remark he made shortly after he had tried our practice 
and read Dr. Ghilly's work. '* Xou begin," heaaid, " with building 
up ; we unfortunately have to begin with pulling down before we o<ui 
attempt building up." I remarked, when once this pulling down is 
practised, the. frame never recovers the mischievoua efiects. I wish 
he dare condemn this principle in the Infirmary. 

CONGESTION OP BRAIN AND PERMANENT INJURY, 
from irregular living, drinking, 9eion top qf^pim^ Sfc. — ^A gentleman, 
age about fifty, naturally remarkably atrong and robust, having had 
p^leet health up to for^ years of age, began then to feel the efiecta 
of irregular living, late hours, tobacco, wine, and spirits. Being 
very prosperous in his business, and a man of great energy, his natu- 
rally strong vital force kept him from feeling the extent of the mis- 
chief that was brewing. He iJi-ent iio the doctor when his head was a 
little worse than usual, or his bowels confined, — got a dose of calomel, 
and proceeded on the course of ruination to his body. Nature bore 
this as long as she could, and then set both the patient's vital force 
and the doctor's nostrums at defiance, and the patient was laid iq) 
with racking headache, sleeplei^ness, and miserable nervous feelings, 
amounting almost to madness. A rather strong measure was now 
tried ; a kind of combined assault on the vitality of the system, in 
the shape of blisters behind the ears, salivation, and an issue of 
three peas at the top of the spine ! ! Nature never recovered this 
blow, nor will she as long as the patient lives ; a permanent and in- 
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curable, uneasy feeling has been set up in the nerves of the bead* 
v^hich nothing can ever cure. The vitality of some of the nerves in 
the spine and head are all but destroyed, and so weakened, that at 
the patient's time of life (fifty) restoration is entirely hopeless. If 
surgeons or phvsicians ever cured congestion of the Drain by these 
barbarous applications, there would be some justification for the 
practice, but tnev never did, and never will, so long as the principlea 
of the life of the nervous system are what they themselves have 
discovered, and published to the world in so many instructive and 
truthful treatisei!. This patient came to my establishment most un- 
willing to have the peas taken out of his neck ; he had been told that 
by drawing away inflammation they were his security against 
insanity. I told him I gave lamb and chicken with the peas I 
prescribed, and I should order them to be put into his stomach, 
where they would be far more likely to help to restore the nutritive 
powers of the body than being stuck in the back of his neck, pro- 
ducing stinking matter. The peas were immediately removed, and 
the hole cleansed and healed up with water bandages. I had this 
patient several months, got his bowels soon to act quite naturally, 
as well as the kidneys. The tongue became clean, appetite good ; 
he could stand any amount of cold baths with pleasiure, could walk 
ten miles at a stretch with ease, and all was right but the occasional 
twitching at the back of the head, where the peas had been stuck in, 
with an almost constant sense that something was wrong there, and 
on exertion, communicating to the head a sort of dull, heavy feeling, 
although far more slight than formerly, but not preventing sleep. It 
was, in fact, simple weakness of the nerves from the injury. The 
good state of tongue, and the general good health, show the cure 
would have been complete but for the barbarous invention of the 
peas ; and I expressed my wish that the surgeon had tried the effect 
of the treatment upon himself before he prescribed it to his patient, 
the same as I try my baths and bandages, to find out by personal 
experience their agreeable or disagreeable effects. (See page 236.) 




SYNCOPE SENILIS, AEISING FROM GASTEIC lERI- 
TATION. By John Hiqqinbottom, Esq., E.E.S., Fellow of the 
Boyal Oollege of Surgeons, Bead before the Nottingham Medico* 
Ghichn/rgical Society, — " I have given the name of * syncope senilis* to 
this affection, particularly to direct the attention of the profession to 
the aged. The same complaint is common to all ages, but in a more 
aggravated form in infancy and old age. I am not aware that the 
affection has been specially noticed by any author, except under the 
head of indigestion, and the sufferers themselves often call it a bilioua 
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attack. I do not think that the symptom of syncope is so apparent 
in infancy ; and I believe in middle age the attacks are slighter, and 
not often serious. The syncope in old age is very apparent, and is 
the first symptom requiring prompt attention ; for u remedies are 
neglected, the complaint becomes sometimes much aggravated, and is 
followed by convulsion and death. 

It is about thirty years since I first noticed particularly the syn- 
cope senilis. The subject was about seventy years of age. I thought 
at that time it was a precursor of an attack of apoplexy, the patient 
having had a sH^ht paralysis when about twenty-three years of age, 
which affected him slightly through life. I was glad to find, on 
his recovery, that there was no increase of his paralytic symptoms. 
Since that time 1 have ofben observed the same syncope, unattended 
hj any permanent ill-effects. My patients have been from sixty- 
eight to eighty-six years of age ; the youngest sixty-eight, the oldest 
eighty-six. I am not aware that they have laboured under any oi- 
ganic disease whatever ; but we all know, that at an advanced, ago 
the brain and heart, the nervous and vascular system, are frequency 
more inactive, and in an impaired condition. In the cases I have 
attended of syncope senilis, gastric irritation appears to have been 
the sole cause of attack. At that advanced age, mastication of the 
food is very imperfectly or not at all performed, for want of teeth ; 
solid animal food has oeen eaten when the stomach has been in an 
unfit state to assimilate it, usually after having had a longer walk 
than the patient has been accustomed to, or had more muscular 
exertion than usual, so as to produce fatigue, and sometimes after 
exposure to cold; all which tend to weaken the power of the 
stomach. On this account, the food remains an indigestible mass 
in the stomach, and gives rise to gastric irritation, producing sjrn- 
cope and convulsion, which sometimes follow, often slight at first, 
but becoming more formidable, or even fatal, if proper remedies 
are not promptly used. I was called to a patient about three 
o'clock in the morning, his wife having been awoke by his hard 
breathing and noise in his throat. She found her husband was in a 
fit. I was directly sent for. When I arrived he had partially re- 
covered, but very soon after, he had a second fit, which had the 
appearance of a slight attack of epilepsy, attended with convulsion, 
but had no bitten tongue, as is usual in severe attacks of epilepsy. 
As soon as he was sufficiently recovered from the attack, so that he 
could swallow, I give him half a drachm of the powder of ipecacuana 
with fifteen grains of bicarbonate of potass, which was followed by 
full vomiting; he ejected lumps of solid beef, which appeared to have 
been swallowed, or rather bolted, without having been masticated at 
all ; one of the pieces, I observed, was about an inch long and three 
quarters of an inch in thickness. Although the food had been taken 
into the stomach about sixteen hours, the acute comers and edges 
of the beef appeared as if just cut with a sharp knife, not the 
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leMt digestecL No further remedy was required after the emetic^ 
kui att^ion to the bowels, which he reluctantly submitted to, 
aajiiig he was quite well. In a month afterwards he had another fit 
ef a similar nature. Ke fell down in a moment on the floor, and 
remained in the same state as in the former case for half an hour^ 
the same remedies were resorted to as before, and he recovered 
quickly. I expect the patient will have a return of the syncope, as 
he is very wilful, and will not attend to any means of prevention. 
This patient was the youngest, being sixty-eight years of age. 
Previous to the first fit he had been using much muscular exeitiaii^ 
still being active in business. 

Another case is that of an old patient, of eighty-six years, wjio 
at iatervalfl of a few weeks had several similar attadu of syncope. 
After the last fit, attended with slight convulsion, I was induced to 
think it had been oecasiooed by taking solid food, which was 
swallowed after impeorfect mastication; on that account I forbade 
him the use of anuoal food altogether. This regimen he has now 
strictly adhered to for some mooths, except a few times having 
taken a small quantity of tripe. He has had no return of Jods faint* 
ing fit, a much longer time having now elapaed than the interval 
after which he had several of the previous atshaoks. I would make 
an observation here, as a ccaatrast to the former case I have related 
in the younger man, that at a more advanced age the |>AtieDt does 
not recover so quickly from the attack, but requires particular atten* 
tioato the digestive organs for bo^ dajB.^h ^ie apmenta, 
and saline mecucine in a state of effervescenea*' Aperients are «b« 
ndoestary and injuriotu. I recommend exciting ^' throat wUh m 
fottiher, or muetard and water, to produce vomiting. — J*. JB,) 

It is not unusual for ev^i young men to have similar attacks from 
indigestion, when sudden syncope for a short penod oomes on, re* 
covery taking place in a few moments. The same attach at an 
adranced age, I presume, would be attended with aggravated symp- 
toms, such as those I have witnessed. The lamentoble illness and 
death of the Duke of Wellington appears to me to have been a ease 
of " syncope senilis," which became aggravated, and terminated 
fatally. In the *' Life of the Duke of Wellington," by Stocqueler; 
it is fltated that ''the health of his G-race had been unusually good 
for some days, and on Monday, the 13th of September, it was re* 
marked that he took a longer walk than usual through the grounds 
attached to the Castle." The Lancet of the 16th October, 1852, in 
the leading article, says, ''During some day preceding the 14tii 
September, 1852, the day of the Duke*s death, there had been a hot 
midday sun, a considerable wind, chiefly from the north, and the 
evenings and nights were cold and chilly. The thermometer, on the 
night preceding the fatal event, was only six degrees above the 
fraesing point ; on the preceding day it had been up to ninety-two 
degreea !Fahr. No precautions were taken to obviate the efi»ct of 
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vuch a cliange on the aged and Becesaarilj weak sjatem of the Duke,, 
and the pallor of hi» countenanoe obserred on the preceding Sundaj 
showed that this influence waa telling on the cireulation. The 
stomaeh waa ill pi^pared to receive a heartj dinnejr, and the difficiU-* 
ties of that organ were further increased by reoeiTing a considerablo 
quantity oi food imperfectly masticated, in consequence of the Duke'a 

lose of teeth." *^ He took for dinner, Tnoek turtle,, twrM^ 

venison, and pudding,** It is further added in Tha Lcmcety. ''It is 
probable that bad the Duke's stomach been reliered by vomitiiig in 
the early part of the morning, he would now be with us ; it is evei^ 
probable that such an effort, if suecessful» at nine o'clock might hayo 
^^^ed him ; but every hour added to the exhauation, and rendered 
Bueh an act difficult." 

Dr. Marshall Hall observes in a paper in The JLtmeet^ of October 
30th, 1862, ** On the malady of the late Duke of Wellington:"— 
*^ It is obvious that if effioient vomiting could have have been iiH 
duced, the offending cause of this lamentable malady would hav& 
been removed, and all might have been well ; he would, humanly 
speaking, still be with us. We have no evidenoe that the Duke of 
Wellington had any organic disease of either the brain or the hearts 
It is to be regretted that there was no post-mortem examinalkion." 

It might be thought by some individuals that abstaining bouk 
animal fbod at the period of old age might be attended with the losa 
of health and strength. I had an instance in a relation of my own 
fkmily, who, at seventy years of age, quite abstained from animal 
food, and also from wine. After the lapse of ten years, wh^Ji at ther 
age of eighty, he was requested by his relatives to resume his animal 
food and wine, he excused himself from taking either of them, by sayings 
he did not want them ; for he was very hecSthy, and in good spirits,, 
although very thin in body. He lived till he was neariy ninety y eara 
of age. Thia old gentleman, I apprehend, would have been a 
likely subject for the syncope senilis, had he been in the habit of 
taking solid animal food, which he could not masticate, and would 
most probably have shortened his days. At an advanced age, when 
the nhysical powers of the body are deeltuing, and second child- 
hood approaching, and at that period when eomparalively litfcle^ 
exercise only ean be taken, the body does not require the same solid 
food. Nature points out the use of milk ana light farinaceoua 
. matter as an aliment, as being more natural, and adapted to that 
period of life ; such food alone is sufficient to keep the body in a 
healthy, cheerfij, and happy state. It has been erroneously stated that 
" wine is the milk of old age ; " I believe the truth is, that milk ia 
the wine of old age, for both the &rst and second childhood, th^ 
most natural and the most nutritious. Erasmas Darwin used to say> 
"Milk is white blood." The oldest individuals I have known have 
lived principally upon milk diet. Second childhood may be treated 
much in the way as directed by the late Dr. James Hamilton, Fro^ 
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fesBor of Midwifery in the University of Edinburgh : '' Plenty of 
tmilk, plenty of flannel, and plenty of sleep or rest." 

BxMABKB OK MsDiOAL Pbooeess, by JoHN Stbtxkb. — '' From 
the harmony which exists throughout the human system, we are led 
iK) the conclusion that its whole action depends on the operation of 
some one principle, — say the principle of heat,»and however much the 
idea may be derided, it is just the substance of what they tell us, 
* that lite is a forced state, aepending on the operation of stimuli.' 

** The fundamental principle that all disease originates from the 

same cause, either directly or indirectly, yiz., a loss of animal heat, 

.and which gives rise to the various ills humanity is subject to. It 

follows, therefore, that it can have but one direct or indirect mode 

•of cure ; what that is we shall presently inquire. 

** Firsts we must ascertain wnat has caused the loss of the equili- 
l>rium, — ^in other words, how did the disease commence ; was it the 
result of some immediate cause, or has it been gradually advancing, 
-almost imperceptibly, with time, until we can no longer enjoy life P 
'If from some immediate cause, it is then simply an acute disease, 
and may be removed equally as quickly ; if not heeded, or impro- 
perly treated, it may go untd it settle itself somewhere, either in 
inflammation of the eyes, rheumatic pains, or affections of the 
nervous system, or it may fall upon some vital part, and lead either 
to immediate death, or to a gradual decay and waste of the whole 
body. Loss of heat, that is, cold, or obstructed perspiration, is 
•the primary cause in either case. The remedial process should be 
"to equalize the circulation, relax the contracted tissues, and open 
the pores in the former case ; and bear the same principle in mind 
in ail others. We unhesitatingly a£irm that disease is not so diffi- 
cult to comprehend as most people imagine ; strange forms of it, we 
:admit, do sometimes arise, and which may not be treated success- 
fully, but the ordinary every-day disease, that day after day is to be 
found almost everywhere, is as entirely within our control as are the 
cravines of hunger and thirst. 

^* * The only way to keep the body in a healthy state is to make use 
of such articles of food as have been proved by observation and ex- 
perience to be adapted to accomplish the end.* After this, shall we 
oe told that the types of disease are continually chan^ng, and that 
the ^medical treatment must differ at different periods' to meet 
these changes? Why not apply the same reasoning to food and 
•liunger P Food taken into the stomach nourishes every part ; an 
injury of any one part, an obstruction of any one function, injures . 
the whole frame. A man takes a dose of arsenic, and dies ; another, ' 
corrosive sublimate, and dies. What does it prove P simply that 
'those individuals violated a single physical law, and death was the 
result. Many medical men have written upon the importance of a 
due observance of the physical laws, and yet there is hardly a single 
disease in the whole catsdogue of human ills in which they do not 
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recommend a violation of these laws in order to effect a cure. How 
long will this absurd theory be tolerated P It is said that * Pro- 
vidence has a certain way of dealing with the errors of mankind, 
Tv^hich is to leave them to the consequences of their own mistakes.' 

" The vital principle or power of life, whatever may be its consti-^ 
tutional essence, is undoubtedly an unit. That this vital principle is- 
affected in some way in disease we take for granted ; viz., the proxi- 
mate cause of all disease consists in a loss of vital power or heat, 
and a deficiency in the performance of functional action. We ad- 
mit of no exception; whether a diseased organ has increased or 
suspended its action, its proper function is not performed. 

*' Let us suppose a case of simple or acute fever : the digestive power 
is lost, of course nutrition does not go on — the secretions are 
suppressed — the absorption of worn-out matter or particles is sus» 
pended ; but action of the sanguiferous system is much increased,, 
and there is now danger of disorganization. In order to reduce the 
excitement, which must, if not arrested, end in inflammation of some 
vital part, and thus terminate in death, we would not use the lancet, 
nor administer opium nor mercury, neither would we leech, blister, cup,, 
nor starve, but would at once open the pores. Through their million 
mouths the enemy should be assisted to escape ; the pulse would 
soon lose its velocity, the crisis would be past, and the sufferer 
saved from a lengthened illness, or rescued from a premature grave. 
To subdue the vital powers, therefore, is not a rational indication ; 
the physician should ever assist nature. 

" Mr. S. Key, the first surgeon of the present times, writes, * The 
higher the class of practitioner, and the greater his experience, the 
more does he lean on nature for his guide, and less and less con- 
fidence does he repose on the curative influence of medical agents. 
The sound practitioner of medicine follows nature as his polar star : 
if she be distorted from her path, he endeavours to conciliate her by 
gentle means to a return ; he studies her movements, and tries to 
imitate them.' 

" It only requires the exercise of an unprejudiced mind to convince 
every person of common understanding, that whatever substance 
possesses the property to reduce the living power in man is wholly 
unfit to restore that power when reduced by disease. 

"In all cases of disease, we hold, the vital heat is diminished, the digestive 
powers are enfeebled, and morbific matter accumulates in the system. If these- 
evils can be removed, the patient is restored to health, — otherwise not. If,. 
therefore, we can command remedies which are best suited to remove those evils, 
sustain the patient, and prevent the further progress of decay, then we possess 
one general mode of treatment, adapted alike to all diseases, and sure to cure all, 
if in their nature curable. 

"Lastly, to sum up, we maintain, — first, that the principle of life ts heat; in 
other words, that internal vital heat is the agent on which the operations of 
nature depend. SeconaUy, that all disease is in its nature opposed to life, and 
therefore diminishes the vital power or heat of the body ; hence a diminution of 
heat it ditease : and, thirdly, that the absence of heat is death." 
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The fc^owing oasoe show the terrible effects of purgativesy bLLsters, 
bleeding kc,, &c. We take in the Lonoei and the Medical Jovi/jmal^ 
and not a number of those journals comes out but describes cases -^vl^o 
have so clearly sunk under the effects of their anti-yital remedies tliat 
it is astounding to see such pcactice persisted in. 

« KILLING NO MURDEIL"— The case which I rive below was publislied 
%T Br. Bright, in a Faper on Jatmdice, in the first yolume of Quy's Hospital 
aeporti. and it is a coimterpart of the cases quoted by Dr. Alison. It strikoigij 
shows the barbarity of the present authorised mode of treatment by surgeoa a 
and physiciani. There is no principle of scientific knowledge shown in tha 
treatment of such cases i but, on tne contrary, the patients are seen by them 
sinking tmder their hands, day by day, as the vital powers of the bodv are 
mduiilly sapped by the bleeding, blisters, and purgatives, which graaually 
destrt^ the nervous vitahtv, until nature kindk takes the poor tortured sufferer 
out of their hands. The pnvsic in this case nrst brings on jaundice, by con- 
stantlv causing nausea, woich ipecacuanha is iutended to produce. Then when 
it is found tnat the liver does not act, to make it do so. the strange plan of 
further weakening it by drawing fourteen ounces of blood from that region is 
Adopted ; this, and the doses of physic, efiPectually take away all chance of restora- 
tion. And it is striking, how, day by day, as such outrages were perpetrated on 
nature's laws and common sense, first one organ, and then another, ceased to 
act, until a cruel and agonising death released the poor sufferer. 

* Case 4.— Sarah ^ agea twenty-eight, was admitted into Guy's Hospital 

as a surgeon's patient, on the 6th of August. She was a married woman, ana 
nad borne two or three children ; but had latterly been separated from her hus- 
band, and was said to be much addicted to drinking. As she had sores of 
a very suspicious character^ she was ordered to take sarsaparilla three times 
a day, with five grains of the compound ipecacuanha powder, and of the 
Plummer's pilL every night, which she continued for a considerable time. On 
the 13th of November, 1 




J4)parently very _ , 
and during the last 

confined ; urine tinged with bile ; pulse moderate, but quick ; sHght tenderness 
at the pit of the stomach, (fourteen ounces of blood were ordered to be drawn 
by cupping: from the rerion of the liver ; the belly to be fomented : five grains of 
mercury with chalk to be taken immediately, and half an ounce of castor-oil four 
hours after, and to be repeated until the bowels should be relaxed.) 14th.— 
There is still some tenderness on pressure at the pit of the stomach, and 
accelerated pulse. (Fifteen leeches to the pit of the stomach ; the mercury with 
chalk, and the castor-oil, to be repeated.) The yellowness increased ; the stoob 
continued of a pale clay colour ; the tenderness of the upner part of the abdomen 
continued. It is unnecessary to give a detail of all the daily symptoms. Cupping, 
mercurial purges, and blue pill, with fomentations, were continued ; and daiing 
ten days no very remarkable change occurred. {The woman musl have kad a 
itrxmg comtitution, and a considerable degree <^ vital force^ to stand all this as imU 
as sne did.) 24!th. — Slight tenderness over the whole abdomen ; colour very in- 
tense; pulse 96, small, and rather sharp; respiration, 27; bowels confined: 
thirst ; occasional sickness ; and occasional pains in the abdomen, much relieved 
by the fomentation. {Mark the relieving ^ort of our plans in such cases; wh^ 
was it not continued when it qave relief F) 28fh.— She generallv prefers tM 
sitting posture in bed. Lips dry; tongue moist and red; some sluggistmess in 
her mode of speech, aud a plamtiye tone {no wonder) ; pulse 88; no siclmeM^ 
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sBt OF wBwwu Im be tHe pt of t^e rtomncb ' s lin- 

SBcd ponhbe ti > loRtpf white stml. PQ&e, 96; 

«iight tendcnu im ttaoqnS; tongue moist, but 

mansodMHii oibaieratlierdJIiReil; faermode 

o£ nttanoce is I loss of power in the left lund ; 

the light is ol i. — Is ijTBg on her right aide, 

dzoway, with h i hand with a Idnd of jactitaticiii, 

often cueing it )aag so far raiued as'to pnt OKt 

her tongiie wb noist, and red at the edges ; i^ 

ansili' are lUal the head ; a carthartio enema.) 

Sea. — yeBterdH7 erniiiK Ab was screaming ttradl;, with her tongne pratiitdea 
bstweMtherteedi. To-dsr shaiam a state m perfect coma, with t£e eyes tatned 
up. She is inca^ile <tf oapg iDOHd, and has taken no nonnsfamect or mecE- 
ome aince resteraar. ffiie did tiie folbiwiag da^ ." 

ibA, not one single ai^eatkin was given with a view to tnttrition ;— it was 
all fire and sword against the frame, until it snccrtmbed to the mipenor force, 
skill, asd science btonght to bear against it; and ail this done in dear contradio- 
tion to the Facnltj's own discovenes, — that the life of the tody eiists in the 
nerroQS vitalitj, the vis vibe of the ganglionic systeia, or nerves of nutrition. 
They say, whatew bwen this brin^ on disease and death, andjet th^ lower 
this power with a pramptitnde and with as steady an aim as a rifleman aoes Mi 
gun, and with as fatal an effect. I gyvt the following case in Queen XHizabeUi's 
time, of the £arl of Derby, wUdt shows that the identical mode of action was 
tlisnintueasnow;— the same war to the knife against the delicate wonderful 
stmctnie of the human frame. The doctors, however, had not then madetiie 
diico*«riea of the functions and nature of the nervous s/stem. which are now so 
clear; and, consequently, they are entirely unjustified at me present tdme in 
nsiiuF the Du-bet-sorgeons' mode of practice. 

THE i-'OLLOWING IS QITOTBD PROM ILLUSTRATIOl^S OF 
BRITISH HISTORY, by Edmund Lodge, and shows that the practice of 
tilling by bleeding, blistering, and phy»c, was eiactly the same in a.D. 1594 m 
tiie nretions quotauon shows it is now in a,d. 1858, as practiaed by the "Qiwli- 
fied in ODT own days. It does not appear that there has been any variation in 
the S64 years, except that medical professors, in our day, do not attribute the 
bifaitei to witches, W to Uie want of the power of life, which tieir treatment 

BO effectiwlly destro ys. _____ 

"Indoried, 'TOUCHING THE DEATH O? THE EARIi OF DEKBT, 
APRIL, ir ■ • 
"The5t 

rebomed t( . „ , 

Case, who, the week before, had given physic to hia kdj;. On the Sunday his 
Honour had cast seven timea before the doctor's coming ; the colour oi his 
vomits was Ufee soot or rusty iron ; the substance gross and fatty; the quantity 
about seven pints; thesmellnot without some offence; his Honour's water, in 
oolouT, substance, and smell, not unlike his vomits. The same night he took a 
glister, which wrouf^ht five times. On Monday morning' he took one drachm of 
^ubarb, and half an ounce of manna, in a draught of chicken broth, which 
wronght nine tunes. On Tuesday, because of hia continual bleeding by vomitfl, 
he was moat inatantly intreated to he let blood, yet by DO meana Be could be 
peranaded thereunto; therefore, that day, only (bmcntations, oils, and com- 
ibrtable plaisteTS were applied. On Wednesday, by the appointment (j all his 
doctors, he took another riister, which wrought sis times ; and on Thursday he 
look another purge, which wrought with great ease nine times. The same m^ht 
he taok some diascordium, which somewhat stayed his atomach from vomitmg, 
(lie which never ceaaed, more or leas, in all the time of his Honour's sickness. 
(hi Friday he took a diaphorecion, or a medicine to make him sweat; but he 
could not sweat, although internally and eitemally all helps of art were nsed. 
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td Oil » sadden. On Satnrdiy all nieai_ 

ter, drinka, fomentations, oils, Dooltices, plaistevs, : 
Teniled: on Sundafand Mondk; a c^heter ^iras lu 
Bttcked, trat no water appeared. On Tnesday nat 
moat devoatlf pelded his sool to God. — ^j£mJ ma A« 

JB Biciness, he had fifly-two vomits and twienty-th. 
9e of all hia diseases was thonght by the phTsiciAZis 
it exercise, which hia HoDom took four d^s in t 

vehementlf distempered the whole state of Iiis bod 
rere apparently TOmitinK of rnaty matter azid bioa 
of the splene, melting of hia fat, stayia^ of his iratei 
ortookBezs stone and imicom's horn, 
wen BO confident in their mode of practioe, that tbe< 
I not succeeding; b; attributing death to vitcbcra/t : a 

the following report drawn op. j 



"1. On Thuradaf night, being the 4th of April, 1594 his Honour cried soA- 
denlf in his sleep, started out M bis bed, sought ius lady, whom he tbongjit in 
a dream to be dead. 

" 8. On Friday, in bis chamber at Enowsley, aboHt sii o'clock at itight, there 
itppeared a man, lall, as he thought, who twice crossed him swiftly \ ana wnen he 
came to the place woere he saw him, he fell aick. 

"3. The same nu:ht he dreamed that he was stabbed to the heart, and 
wonnded in many ouer places of hia body, 

"1. There was found m my Lord's chamber, by one Mr. HallsaU, an image of 
wax, with a hair drawn through the belly thereof, as he reported upon his 

"6. One Jane, a witch, demanded of one Mr. Gowlebome, his Hononr'a 
secretary, whether my Lord felt no pain in his lower parts, and whether as yet 
he made any water ; and at that very time, as it ia thought, hia Honour's water 

6. All physic wToi^ht well, and yet he had no ease; his diaeaaes were many, 
and his vomi^ violent, and yet his pulse erci remained good and perfect. 
"7. 5e himself in aQ the time of sickness cried he was bewitched. 
" 8. He fell into a trance twice, not able to stii bead, hand, or foot, wteii he 
shonld have taken physic. 

" 9. In the end he cried out against witches and witchcraft, reposing his only 
hope of salvation upon the merits of hia blessed Savionr. 

10. One of the witches having said well the Lord's prajer, and being forced 
to call upon the name of Jesus, that if she had bewitched tus Hoaoni, ^e night 
not be able to say it, a^aiu before the eiaminera s)ib a^d all well, till she earns 
. to Dimii/e tiobU debita nostra, which by no means she could 6ay or rraieat, 
although it was often rehearsed to her." ( Whether or not ihey biirnl iii w3ck is 
' omt Ua) 

"THE CASE OP ME, STAZFOBD, M.P.— (Commumcated tol&ifor*- 
ing Star, Nov. 28, 1857.)^rhe premature and sudden death of Mr. A. Staffojd 
' ia auggestive of so many pcuDful reflections, that I am prompted to sjialyse ia 
detail the medical evidence adduced at the inquest, and to inonire irkther il is 
not possible, by the adoption of a more rational system of medical treatment; to 
ensure more happy results, and to avert the recurrence of similar eihibitioiis to 
thatwhich preceded the death of the lamented member for NorHuunptoailuTe. 
It is indeed sad to think that there should exist such glariog diffetmoes of 
opinion between medical men, and sadder still to know how rnanv Tahable Uves 
ate kst through the ignorance which prevails on the subject of m htiiBg at. 
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azv inteDtioiL of tittering a single word that could 

,r~— r lie skill of Dr, Griffii^ vhosa atteiition to, and anziet; 

uto* "ibr, hii patient seems to hare been nnremitting. In fact, the TSrdiot of the 
Ttt^ ooronei'f jnir nonwatei him, individnally. from all blame. It is the system of 
-(Jdt, «nedioal treatment that I Toiild take the Ebert; of eiumning. 

"With this object in view, it is necessary to recapitulate portiona of the evi- 
i t*v dcDoe alidtad at the int^uest, Eespectine the prenons state of Mr. Stafford's 
fh^ -health, we are told by his servant, Michael Naughten, that, vith the exception 

Sni of two attaoks of ilmesa, which together lasted cot more tnan two hours and a 
bi half, it had been 'very good' during tweutv-three years which he had lived with 

r i^j lum. On Wednesday afternoon, the 4th ot November, about three o'clock, Mr. 

ifbi Stafford complained of a pain in the lower part of the stomach, and said he feared 
that 'nast; old pain' was retonung again. It became worse up to Ave o'clock, 

• tii; when Br. Qriffin, of Limerick, was sent for, and he arriTed at Cratloe at half- 

^ past six o'clock. He bled Mr. Stafford and prescribed for him, leaving Cratloe 
between eight and nine o'clock. Michael Naughten looked into hia master's 
bedroom about eleven o'clock, and saw that he was 'breathing very hard, much 

^ more ao than usual He was scoring at the time.' This was nnoaual, and he 
odds : — 'On different occasions for the lost sixteen years I was in the habit of 

^, soing into hia room, but I never could open the door without awakii^ him.' 

,^ Michael Naiuhtea again visited his master at two o'clock a.m., when he found 

liim asleep '^ring on his bat^, and breathing border than before.' He did 

^ not awake him, aa he thought it was all righ^ and was delighted to see him 

j, asleep. At five o'clock in ^e mominz, Mr. StafTord walked to Naughten's bed- 

room door, which was within a yard of ois own, and called out, ' Qet up ; my arm 
is bleeding.' Naughten tied up the bleeding arm of his master, who, after a few 
minutes, relapsed into the sleep of narcotisffl. Michael Naughten roused the 

,, other servants, and sent immediately for Dr. Griffin, who arrived at Cratloe 

, between seven and eight o'clock in the morning (November 5). He endeavoured 

to arouse his narcotised patient by forced walMng, for 'about a quarter of an 

I bonr.' Nauxhten says, ' We oould not keep him awake by walking any bnger.* 

Dr. Griffin then ordered him to be pnt sitting in a oboir, uid told ua to alap the 
Kles of his feet. We put him on the bed for the some purpose. The Uimg 
next to hand was a razor-strop, which Dr. QrifBn got himself^ and slapped the 
soles of his feet for about twenty mioutes. Ey bitting him two or three 
strokes on the sole, he would open his eyes, look aronnd, and then fall asleep 
a^ain. 1 think the doctor took the alfippmg to himself for the first tvrenty 
minutes, but then bis hands got blistered, and he coold not continue to hit 
faim hard enough, for be was gettir^ hnivier asleep. I then strapped him 
with the razor-strop until the huidle broke, when we got the carpenter to make 
battledores about eaghteen inches long, four inches wide, and half an inch thick. 
'^nujeewerenwdeftf oetJ. We broke acout a dozen of them. Weweteslappiog 
timwiUtthne almost all the time on the aolea of his feet. We tried the palms 
of hia hands and the calves of his legs, but that hod not the ^ect of keeping 
him awake, and we had to go to the soles (- ' - - 
aore, and the skin came off He would ah 
back from the person that would be hitting '. 
We were obliged to hit him hard enough 
wonld sit up m the chair, in spite of two i 
he would be scarcely up until he would fall 

inghim from about eight o'clock in the n > 

o'clock at night. Tive men toi^ part ii 
The doctor was present during the whole 1 

tkms the beating process west oil When 1 

Toan live^. He used to stand up aometimf i 

itH into bed agun. The diuen boards tba i 

Ibroe of the bkivi that we gave hioL Wt ; 
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into bed by Dr. Griffin's dkeetions, and k lua preseaoo^ T&e dseiGr asked m^ 
w^Bi he carao in tJie morBiiiff, wlaetlier I had mrea my maatei ike poWer mm 
tke bottle he directed R Itold him tkaitIhadru0tyaaahe<said^ 'lamvesyg^kd 
that you did noC 

'' Dr. Griffin sent for Dr. Wilkinseii, o£ Lim^ick^ho avrhedat Graika ai fc o f t 
one o'clock, and left about three or four a'clock. JDr. Wilkissoo^ alter eoDtsuIt- 
ing with Dr. Griffia in the next room, sat down and looked at Mr. SiaffiMnL 
and said, ' Beat him hard.' Dr. Wilkinson told Naughten that his master kad 
got ' an oyer-dose of laudanum.' Dr. Griffin remaiuea at Cratios a^ Thussdajr, 
and left next moming^ November 6th, about nine o'clock. Michael Nao^bt^ 
sat up with Ms master all Thorsds^ night, and visited him about tw«:n4(y tmwsi 
Mr. Stafford slept and started altemat^y during the night, breathed jery hard 
and snored > ' he was alw^s nodding asleep and snoring up to the tinie^of his 
death.' Mi, Stalford kft Gratloe on Tuesday, the 10th of November, and skpk 
that night at Limerick, and arrived in Dublin on the following day, WediuBsdoB^, 
at four p.m., his journey by rail having occupied four hours asd a half. After 
'nightfali ' of thisday^ he was visited, hy Sir Henry Marsh, whose evidence w» 
will defer until we have heard that of Gdoiiel Herbert, M.P.. the Ghief Score* 
tary for Ireland, who says;— 'I was'a v^ intimate friend tor laanv years o£ 
the late Mr. Stanbrd, ana visited hink during hk recent illness in Dunlin. . . 
Qalast Thursday, Nov. 12th, about twelve o'clock, I received a letter from hiiSL 
im which he stated that he had been dangerously ill, and that it was doubtful 
whether he would ev^ recover. . . . When 1 arrived, he was lyin^ on a 
chair in his room, with hi» feet on another chair. Mis servant was di^ssmg th* 
soles of his feet. The irst sound that I heard was a groan of nain^ from hi» 
servant apparently touching his foot. I was much shocked with his appeal^ 
ancew He deacabed the agonies he bad sufiEered during the treatment, and 
was cert^nly convinced that tlte cause of his death was the treatment to 
which he had been sheeted, I attended him to the la^t, and was present on 
Sunday evening (November l&thX whenrhe died. He gave me to understand that 
he had suffered very acut^y from the pain of the disease, but he alluded more 
paarticularly to the pain of the beating. 

" Let us now examine the evidence of Sir Hairy Marsh, who says : — ' Upon this 
dasy week, Wednesday last, Novembet 11th, 1 nrst attended hkn. I saw him 
about seven o'clock on that evening. He was up, but in a state of extsemt 
debility. At the mom^st I saiw ]um» I lelt certam that he bad travelled ta» 
soon. He was not fit for such a loum^ as from Limerick. He had great dift* 
culty in getting upstairs.' May this not be accounted fot, in a gseat meaamB^y. bgr 
ti^ sts^ of Mr. Stafford's feet, whidi Golonel £[erbeirt descrioes, and whieh. m 
saw on the d^foUowing Sir Henry Marsh's visit P ' I have m strong impressioa/ 
continues Sir Henry, ' that the vic^nt and agonisine jpain ccmipkiued of mim 
original attack arose from gall-stones. I suspected it during the liMne ol 
Mr. Stafford, but had no proof of it until the post-mortem eaaminatkm^ during 
the whole of which I was not present, but atquaAe sulicient to form that opmion. 
The gaU-stones wercin the gaU-bladder,. uui 1 am led to think that one had com* 
menced to get into the duct, and eaustd the great padn. 

Phystologt of thb Stokach.— Dr. Pavy gives a simple physical reason 
why the stomach is not destroyed by the solvent power of its own gastric juice. 
He says that in a state of health the blood is always alkaline, and the gastric 
jtoice acid. The introduction of food into the stomach causes an inffux of blood 
to that organ, as well as determines a secretion of gastric juice, and he conceives 
that the alkalinity of the former fluid protects the stomach from the action of 
the latter, but in deranged health these conditions are more or less changed, 
and hence inflammatory action of the stomach, which condition, if greatly 
changed, brings on cancer of the stomach. It wHl be seen from this how danger- 
ous soda and all alkali is, which weakens the blood power. 
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Stbtchnii, whi«li is now so commonly prescribed by doctors, produces ter- 
rible effsots, amd is never used without permMient injury. We have bad many 
cases come to us for relief after having taken strydroia, but I believe the eflbcte 
are inoorable; the iavolimtary spasmodic action caused by the drug is distressinjj^ 
to witness; and, a^ to curing any disease, it mast be plain to any ordinary ob^ 
server such strong poison cannot aid the work of nutrition. The medioid men 
know this, yet go on pre^Dribing it, as will be seen below. 

"Lavinia Ann Francis, aged 16 years, the daughter of a medical practitioner, 
died under very sudden and mysterious circumstances, from strychnia. The 
deceased was a daughter of Mr. William Lyndon Francis, one oi the medical 
officers of the Stepuev Union. On the ni^t of the 5th inst., the decked, 
who had been in good health and spirits, retired to rest with her younger sister. 
On the following morning, at seven o'clock, the deceased got un as usual with 
her sister. The latter repaired to the kitchen, and the deceasea proceeded to 
the drawing-room, to perform their usual domestic duties. Shortly before eight 
o'clock the deceased ran down-stairs into the kitchen, and told her sister that 
she had cramp pains ali over her. Her father and mother were called, and the 
deceased was placed upon a bed, where the symptoms slie was labouring under 
became so alarmmg, tnat the parents sent for Mr. Olding, and other medical 

fentlemen, who adopted remedies for hysteria, but she expired in about two 
onrs afterwards. Mr. Thomas Orton, surgeon, of White Horse-street, Stepney, 
daid, that he was called to see the deceased on the morning of Monday, the 6th 
inst., about a quarter-past nine o'clock. He found her lyin^ upon a beii, partly 
tmdressed. She was suffering from violent convulsions, ana was quite sensible 
at intervals, when the paroxysms had subsided. She freqfuentfy called out, 
* Keep me down,* and her whole body was vibrating with spaem. There was 
great congestion about the chest, neck, and face, and deceased had had three 
convulsions. The face was livid, and ot a leaden hite. When witnese touched 
her, it seemed to bring on the convulsions. Her jaws were fke4 and her eves 
were ready to burst from her head. The pulse was jerking fiercely. The Ivtner 
of the deeeased suggested bleeding, which was not admissible. Remedies were 
adnunistered when the fits ceased, and there were symptoms of look-jaw. De« 
ceased afterwards had another fit, and then swooned away and became tranqial, 
and died in about a quarter of an hour. The medical attendant said, I have no 
doubt the deceased died from the effects of strychnia* The quantity found in 
the stomach was rery small, but that was not a matter of moment, as it was 
ever and above what had been absorbed into the system, so as to cause dei^h. 
Strychnia is a medicine, and is used in every surgery. The 12th of a grain 
voiud be a larffe dose for a girl of that age. A quarter of a grain would have 
killed her, if acunuiistered in a single dose. The enects of the poison came on in 
a (^oarter of an hour. — ^Mr. Bobinson, the assistant-surgeon to the Stepney 
tJmcmi was next called^ and said that strychnia was not sold as a poison, but 
was kep|t for medical purposes in old chronic cases. Witness asked Mr. Davis, 
who assisted in the dispensary at the workhoase, whether strychnia was kept in 
the surgery, and he said, ' Yes j' when he showed witness a small bottle, which 
had been kept in the cupboard of the room where the medicines were made up." 

Case of large, hard ttfflimir in the scrotum cored in six weeks ; after havmg 
tried every means of reduction by the surgeons, nature expelled it in a won- 
derful manner ; the patient being kept in exoellent health during the month he 
was confined to his bed. The particulars will be given to any desiring them/ 
The patient, age 34, had a stroke of paralysis 18 months before ; general health 
bad; had taken a deal of mercury, and tne hydrocele came on; water formed, 
which had been frequently drawn away by puncture, until the tumour formed. First 
fortnight, treatment was given for the general health ; No. 2 on rising, Nos. 61, 
69, 62, and sometimes 63. The tumour was then attended to, and the following 
treatment, which soon caused a large opening in the scrotum. First monmig, No. 
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92, eighty-six degrees ; seoond morning, l^os. 35 and 125 ; third morning, the 
same. Every forenoon foment the part one hour and a half, then Nos. 115 and 
124 ; afternoon the same and No. 151, lint out of tepid water, and new lint every 
kime changed. Often andat same time s^ngethematteroarefully away, by squeezing 
ipongeAils of tepid water over; very important to keep the matter cleansed out 
ofben ; No. 165 wetted every three hours ; no flesh meat. Had no trouble with 
bowels all the time, and no medicine whatever ; the previous treatment had put 
khe body in excellent health. 

SLEEFLE8SKE88. — Try which of the following answers (see bath list): — 128 (, 
then put on a thin, soft calico cap, lay on the right side, and keep hot water bag 
or pillow to stomach. Wear merino or woollen stockings over cotton socks, 
damped only on sole of foot ; have hot foot-bottle bottom of bed, but not to touch 
the feet. Another plan : TJse 12i, then put on 215}, and have a pillow filled 
with hops, steamed or dry, to sleep on, and 158}, against bare feet, and sleep in 
163, 172. Another : Give 78, then lay a small 220 over stomach, under 169, and 
use 180 ; then a damp wash leather cap on, and 195. Another : Give 14^ then 
dry woollen stockings or socks, no bandages if inclined to perspire. Another: 
Give 92 and 182 together, then 25 over stomach and spine, and put on 186 and 
166, and pin a small 220 to top of 186, so as to lay on nape of neck. 

Position iir Slebpino.— -It is better to go to sleep on the right side, for then 
the stomach is very much in the position of a bottle turned upside down, and the 
contents of it are aided in passing out by gravitation. If one goes to sleep on the 
left side, the operation of emptying the stomach of its contents is more like 
drawing water from a well. After going to sleep, let the body take its own 
position. If you sleep on your back, especiaUy soon after a hearty meal, the 
weight of the digestive organs and that of the food resting on the great vein of 
the body, near the back-bone, compresses it, and arrests the flow of the blood 
more or less. If the arrest is partial, the sleep is disturbed, and there are un- 

Sleasant dreams. If the meal has been recent and hearty, the arrest is more 
edded, and the various sensations, such as falling over a precipice, or the pursuit 
of a wild beast, or other impending danger, and the desperate eflbrt to get rid of 
it arouses us, and sends on the stagnating blood; and we wake in a fright, or 
trembling, or in perspiration, or feeling exhaustion, according to the degree of 
stagnation, and the length and strength of the eflbrts made to escape the danger. 
But when we are not able to escape the danger— when we do fall over the precipice 
when the tumbling building crushes us — ^what then ? Th<U is decdh I That is 
the death of those of whom it is said, when found lifeless in the morning, that 
''they were as well as they ever were the day before ;" and often it is added, 
*' and ate heartier than common ! " This last, as a frequent case of death to those 
who have gone to bed to wake no more, we give merely as aprivate opinion. The 
possibility of its truth is enough to deter any rational man from a late and hearty 
meaL This we do know with certainty, that waking up in the night with painful 
diarrhoea., or cholera^ or bilious cholic, ending in death in a very short time, is 
properly traceable to a late large meaL The truly wise will take the safe side. 
Por persons to eat three times a day, it is amply sufficient to make the last meal 
of cold bread and butter, and a cup of some simple drink. — EMt Jommal of 
SeaUh. 

WE ABING MUCH HAIB^ especially at the back of the head, is injurious to 
any with much mental employment, or to delicate persons. I hftve frequently 
noticed this in the case of ministers of the Gospel ; it often causes suffering with- 
out their being aware of it. 
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MISCHIEF OF EARLY BDITCATION. COMMON AND HOPELESS 
CASES OF CUBE BY ANY DBUG BEMEDIES, and only partial re- 
storation by any others. — A lady, age about thirty, had been highly educated 
when yery young, taught Beveral languages, began to learn Latin at four yean 
old, and, as a natural and certain oonsequenoe of such a training, the nenrous 
fluid or yitality was drawn from its proper office of developing the bodily frame, 
and made her one of the very numerous class of invalids who can only get on in 
life with the help of warm rooms and carriages and nursing ; unfit for any active 
exercise, or the active duties of every-day life ; with her name constantly on the 
doctor's ledger, she was one of that numerous class who keep up the physioiaii's 
status in society, and enable him to drive his brougham and give good dinners. 
'Wlien will parents study the natural and necessary conditions of healthy develop- 
ment ? At present the practice of enfeebling and ruining the constitution m 
early life is in full force. I often argue the subject with parents, but rarely to 
any good result : they are so afraid of their children not being as clever as others, 
that they most effectually defeat their very reasonable desires by starving the 
body, depriving it of its due share of nervous vitality, to supply the brain for 
these accomplishments, which, when acquired, the body has often not vigour to 
UFO. "I give my children so very little schooling," says one mother, "they 
could not have less and not be very ignorant ; I only permit them to be under their 
^vemess so long during the day, which is surely very little." I, in reply, point 
to the difierence betwixt their sensitive, delicately formed children and those of 
the labouring population ; and the difference, not only in the bodily confomuu 
lion, but in the unnatural gravity and air of older people in their children, which 
polite society so much admire: the "quiet manners," no "vulgar boisterous 
ebullitions." But what does this prove ? Why, that in these cases the brain 
has been drilled into what is not natural ; it is already burdened with thought. 
The labourer's ohUd is natural, light, joj^ous, when fed and clothed ; and even 
when they see around them misery and privation, it does not depress them : they 
are not taught to look on the vicissitudes of life with concern ; that will come 
time enough, and when nature has given them a frame to bear their trials. Not 
so with those in better circumstances ; with them, aU is artificial. Girls and boys^ 
higUy trained, have the manners, the ambition, the cares, the fears, and the hopes 
of adults ; and, if they live to adult age, have a double share, and an early injured 
frame to carry them ; so life is often miserable and a burden, and the seeds of 
sorrow and anxiety handed down from generation to generation. Besides this 
early bndn-work, stimulating flesh-meat and drinks are used instead of a purely 
vegetable and farinaceous and milk diet, which would give them more muscle 
and less flre. I have been greatly struck with the difference between my free 
hospital patients and my establishment patients. The former are all of the 
labouring class, the latter of the educated classes. The labouring class are cured 
of diseases at my free hospital in one-third of the time usually that the others 
require ; and the more difficult cases of nervous dyspepsia are comparatively 
rare in the labouring class, whilst they form the majority in the other. 

Ihfubb Water is often the cause of unsuspected injury to the health. We 
experienced this at Cheltenham in 1851, when ot^cupying a house in which the 
beautiful soft water from the new water-works was kept in a leaden cistern. My 
wife was affected with symptoms of poisoning, and after several weeks, I found 
the cause was owing to the water. On examining the lead cistern, which was 
closed np and never cleaned, the inside had a coating of swarf like that on the 
axle of a carriage. When we found out the cause and used water which had not 
been in a lc«d cistern, my wife soon recovered. The best soft spring water will 
soon cause a coating on any lead cistern, and there are, I believe, many such in 
use. Mr. F. Danchell, of 38, Bed Lion-square, London, sells a very neat little 
pocket test apparatus, price IDs. 6d., and his little pamphlet, "Water; its 
Imparities and Purifications,"gives much information on the subject. 
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FROTIDING FOB "CRISIS "—OR SOMBTHIITG WORSE. 
— On the 19th of Kovember I left home, with aeveraL Mends ; one 
Mr. Alien, the proprietor of Riber Sail (with whom we sojourn in 
Bnmmer at his mountain homa, 600 feet ahowe the level of the vivea^y 
for Manchester, hy the late train. We took tea, with eggs, before 
leaving, and arrived in Manchester at the Royal Hotel, at half-past 
ten o'dock. We found, in the commercial room, a zmmb^ of gen- 
tibmen, all (with, I believe, only one ezieeption) ^igaged in smoluj^ 
eigars, and eeoh with a glass of spirit and water. I observed to my 
fii^id, " Here you see how crisis is produced, and my time, and 
labour, and patience^ and skill is taxed to counteract the eiSSscts of 
this unnatui^ mode of comforting the poor liatigued body, aft^ ihd 
«day's labour and anxiety.*' The exoeption named was a gentleman 
making a hearty supper of bee( pickles, pastry, eheese^ celery, dbc., 
with aJe ; and no doubt he would finish by following the example of 
tho$e around him. ^' Anti-hygienic, with a vengeance ! " I exclaimed, 
j^iot liking the atmosphere, and It being a very fine night, we sla^oUed 
into the slareets. I wanted to show my friend, Mr. Allen (who, although 
past the meridian of life, had never before been in a large town, 
nor more than sixteen miles by rail previously) specimens of the 
system of living he has so often seen me writing against in the 
drawk^-room of his old HalL On sallying out we soon met with 
business m^i who had ev idently been similarly oceupied to those we 
had left at the Hotel None^ however, showed the least signs of 
intoxication, but tiieir haggard countenances told that their mode of 
life and occupations were not congenial to healUiy development. 
My Mend having nevei^ seen a bilUard-room, we turned into one. 
^ere the same class of men met us, with countenances^ some haggard 
and pale, others red enough, puffing cigars, as a matter of course ; 
and breathing the heated atmosphere charged with tobacco smoke, 
and sulphur from the gas biumers : we only stopped a few moments. 
A little lower down we came to a gin-shop. We walked in at one 
door, and went along through a motley line of drinkers — some sober, 
some not so; mechanics, squalid women in rags, gaudily-dressed 
prostitutes^ some mere children — and out at the other door. My 
friend, horrified at such a sight in a civilised country, exclaimed, 
^ Why are they not put down i *' 

After a fiirther round by the Exchange — ^now looking solitary and 
quiet; its busy, anxious occupants of the day gone home to prepare, by 
tiieir home comforts (some probably such as I have befcN^e alluded 
4o), for the strife aga,in on the morrow — we retired to rest, without 
anything more than each a glass of water, and an orange we had 
bought on our stroll; and rose in the morning with cool heads, 
and a good appetite for the luxurious display of turkey, pheasant^ 
beef, ham, tea, and rolls, &c., the Royal Hotel so amply providecr, in 
clean rooms^ with the most civil and attentive waiters. After oar 
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meal we starMl on tibe l^usmeas I had eome abcnxt, wfikfk was to 
inspect some newly-iav^nted maclunery previous to purchasing. Hie 
streets w«re again all alive, wi^h the busy croiTi^, like lauts, going in 
all 'dinBctiottfi. "Now and th^i wie imet a numibar of ^mc^mployed 
operatirvee, witk crtarvation in their ^es, their wb^oh having eeased ; 
aaid with many of l&em, the means of providing food and going to the 
nightly gin-shop being exhausted, they now jael the double depri- 
vation «f «tunul«ats and hi:^ead too. 

The gneat ^onimereiai otins being atite beigiii<t^ thA Exchange, whieh 
-we new entered, iras crowded iridi the most gibomy and ansious 
number of faces I ever saw congregated togei/her. A merchant 
t^re said, many that momiiag trembled to open liieir letters, lest 
tbey fiitould £]mL iii them inifomttObiota thai tkeir bilk w^e dis- 
Imovned «nd theneelves Isanknipts. ^Why,** I said to nty friend, 
^riioiild men sacrifiee health and peace, and shorten IHIfe, to make 
fortunes they seldom lave to enjoy, and always at the expense of pre- 
aent e»joyment 1*' I wished that over the Exchange, saod inside too, 
oonid be written, *'' For we brought nothing into this worid, and It is 
oeiitaifi w>e can carry nothing out And having Ibod flmd raiment, let 
us be therewitJi content. !6ut they tiiat will be radh fall into temp- 
tatioga and a snju:e, and into many foolish and hurtful lusts, wtdch 
di:H>wn OMA in diestnucitaon and peiidition. For the love oi msmBy is 
tke root of ail «vii : which, while come coT«ted after, tliey have enred 
from Hie faith, and pierced themsdves through with many •sorrows.*' 

We visited £i<^cies and machine shops, all full of bustk^ dust, 
dirt^ And anxiiyos, haggard occupants ; then dinfid, and turned home- 
wBfHis ont «f thie i^odling noise of «oaQhe% earts, omnibttaes, and 
hearses {of wfaieh tlhere was a sprLnkK^), ^e smoke, and the gas, 
to the railway station; and were soon amidst the grand and wild 
acezLery of the Derbyshire lulls above Olossop^ through which the rail 
pas^ and arrived hoeae UAe, A cap of weak tea, bread-and-butter^ 
and an eggy and to bed, to rise early in the morning, and again to 
business. Business, however, witii a cool head, quiet nerves, and 
moderate desires^ and an assurance tihat all things shall work together 
ior good to Uaem that lov^e God« is very diSerent in its effects upon 
tlie frame from what wie had witnessed iht day previously. 



Aftsb wiHang the preoediug article, I am strongly reminded of many indi- 
Tiduals I have been personally intimate with, but who are now no more seen on 
l3ie stage of life. T^ey might undoubtedly have been now living, and happy, 
useful members of society, had they had proper instructions from fiieir professed 
ministers of health, their legally qualified doctors, as to prqper mode of life, and 
the natural treatment in case of iUness and infirmities, which not the most strict 
^iourse of living will always prevent. But unfortunately they are not warned in 
time ; and very generally and indeed without an exception, that X ever knew, the 
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'doctor likes and practises what is called good liying as mnoh as any of hla- 
patients. One case, as fine a specimen of humanity as could he found, after 
many years' excellent health, defying cold, heat, and fatigue — and as to indi* 
gestion, he scoffed at the mention of it if an acquaintance named such sl 
matter — he was brought to a stand when the vigour of his constitution coul<l- 
no longer force Ainctionary action; but as I have remarked in another place^. 
when such a case does fail, it is like setting fire to fuel ; for a strong person will 
carnr an amount of mucous inflammation and morbid matter in l^e system that 
would long previously have prostrated a weaker frame ; but the weaker frame, as 
is notorious, has a far better chance of recovering, because the deterioration of^ 
the living tissue has not gone to the extent to endanger life before the nervous 
energy has broken down ; hence a more delicate firame is often seen to set over 
serious illness sooner than the naturally robust. In the case I now allude to^, 
failing powers of digestion brought in the doctor, and, exactly as in the case of 
the late Prince Consort, strong medicine was administered on the supposition 
the patient was not a weakly person ; but as the symptoms were urgent, active^ 
treatment must be promptly resorted to. Now in both cases functionary action 
had come almost to a stand for want of vital power, and in both cases the prompt 
measures were such as still further lowered the vital power, and both patients 
soon died. I have not the slightest hesitation in saying both would, in two or 
three weeks, at furthest, have been restored to health if means had been used 
which "directly or indirectly aided the work of nutrition,*' which Dr. Chambers^ 
at page 82 of this work, shows is the only sensible way to treat disease, and 
which we practise, but which Dr. Chambers advocates, but does not, nor dares 
to do, so long as he is connected with the Boyal CoUege of Physicians ; for 
Dr. BeaJe, in the same page, severely calls him to account for even expressing^ 
such heterodox ideas, according to Dr. Scale's purging and blistering legal 
system. The patients, however, settle the controversy oy dying ; and it ia 
melancholy indeed to see one's neighbours and friends finished often in a week^ 
and disappear by the doctor's *' energetic treatment." Another ao<|uaintanoe of 
mine, a fine specimen of a man, aged about fifty-five, was chatting with me in my 
room a fortnight ago; his body was yesterday interred, and his fiiend informa' 
me this morning how lus remains were honoured by the attendance of hundreds of 
persons at the funeral, and many carriages. He was an eminent public man, but 
prejudiced in favour of legal practice. We could have saved his Ufe, I have na 
doubt ; but instead of our comforting No. 98, 9, 46, 55, 163, no appeal was made 
to the eight millions of pores of the skin to withdraw morbid matter and incoease- 
nervous vitality, but pnysic and operations were resorted to, and he died in 
excruciating agony. Another case very nearly similar has recently occurred : one- 
whom I knew well many years, but who has led a life of suffering firom pretty nearly 
the same cause as the preceding, and died in similar agony. I see two or three of 
my acquaintance now undergoing the same process, and I know as oertaiulv as I 
did in the previous cases that they must inevitably terminate in a similar 
manner, and that they must inevitably die painful deaths,* except so fiur as 
opiates can deaden their sense of pain ; but in some cases, as doctors very well 
know, opiates are not strong enough to extinguish Nature's cries for relief, 
and which relief it would be easy to give if the rules of the profession were not 
regarded rather than the patient's sufferings (see relief to dying cases, pp. 158, 
186). See cases, pp. 164, 171, 124, 85, 94^ &c. &c., in this work; and I could 
give hundreds such. The fact of our never being called to our establishment 
except on our regular days of attendance proves the efficacy and safety with 
whicn our 120 to 140 patients are treated ; and it is to be noticed that nearly all 
our cases are those given up or unsuccessfully treated by the legally-quaufied< 
physicians and surgeons. 

• See pat'e 16L 
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N^vousHESs from over mental work, and not using proper means 
to counteract tke wear on tlie brain. — A gentleman vto(« to me 
tax months since; much fear of his passing his examination for the 
profession of the law. He had taken a good deal of animal food, 
under the idea that it would strengthen him; had smoked cigars to 
soothe bis nerves; drank moderately of bitter ale and porter to give 
him rigour; he, however, felt that without some remedy lie should 
soon be unable to study at all. In this state wrote to me, saying 
he oould not possibly leave home. After reading my book he at once 
altered his mode of life; stopped cigars, drank water, took little 
animal food, nn suppera, and soon felt benefit; he came to my esta- 
blishment for tax weeks before going to exAmination, during which 
time he laid aside his books; went to London, passed his examination 
without difficult or nervousness. Four in the waiting-room ran 
away without ficing the examiners, and some others irere plucked, 
who^ had they had some of our inrigorating treatment and a wet 
body bandage at the time of examination, would probably have 
passed, and Qie whole course of their life changed. Since this occurred 
I have had frequent teetimonials irom students, and also from scores 
of over-worked men of business, to the benefit they have received from 
studying ^Nature's laws and living aocordingly, 

TIC DOLOEBUX.— I have lad a case of a verj serete kind nnder treatment 
at my own bouse. The gEntleman is in her Majesfy's service, and retomed from- 
Bermuda six months bemv. He was invalided by the Medii^Soard fornenial- 
ria, and came to England and passed the Medical Eoe ' n, who con- 

Itnued their decision. He then came to Matlock, all th ) parozjsma 

of pun, which had haunted him for the last twelve y l^t 7eai or 

two had become so Ereqnent and severe as ahnost to di :eason. He 

oonld iddom get an hour's sleep meht or day, and ae^ t five jeaia 

withont taking la^e doses of ano^nes or stimnlantf reateat diffi- 

onlty to take any solid food, and sometimes for dai nothing but 

hqmds, from fear of the violent paroxpms of pain wh taking food 

farotufat on. He had heard of my practice, and called upon me ; after some con- 
vetaaiiononhisMse, I invited him to ourhonse, thinkiag there might be a poaai- 
hilitT of some nJief, bat without much hope. I put him on my dielaty, and then 
commenced active treatment. Seven in the monung had a sitting bath ten 
. minntea, then the shallow and small douche ; then, before coming out of the 
bath, the large douche on the spine and shcnlderB, wearing bodf bandages night 
and 01^. Anoot half-past nine walked to a spring about a nule o^ where he 
look OS his shoes and stockiiigs and paddlea in the stream to the ankles five 
mioute^ and afterwarda pooredTirater on t ~ ~ ' ' had a 

wet pact, varied by vapour bath or spirit li J diqrs 

ti^ether gave moat relief. Foot p.m. ait «*—— 

nunntes, varied by vaponr bath or -—■-"* '- 
tteatmeiit could be given. Six n 



rnmntM, varied bv vaponr bath or spirit Is sctiTe 

tteatmeiit could be given. Six o.m, a hei VL^ 

forehead at the some time. Brai^ Ave tnn Wore 



a tomsl £pped and wrong out of cold i 
during the cuiy as convenient. In t^ day 
tubed with pain in the night, and in five 
gether. Cold weather is by no means lu 
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CLIMATE. — A t«w linee on this Babjeet 
maj be of Mrvio« to the few who osu fhaog* 
their residence from the cold northern 
conntiea for tho more genial south. Nam- 
ben of delieate persons die simply beesuse 
their constitations aannot stand the change 
from a temperature, in September, of 80 or 
sometimes 100 degrees in the snn, in the 
<lay, to 40 in the night; and in winter, from 
00 degrees in the daj, to freezing point, 
82, in the night, and sometimes down to 
16 or 20. Much may be done to preserve 
health and save life, by strict abstinence 
from stimolantH, attending to clothing, as 
laid down in this work, and to simple diet. 
IStimulants, instead of enabling persons 
better to endure cold and damp, have di- 
rectly the contrary effect; they lower the 
power of the body to resist cold, l^ caus- 
ing internal congestion, and withdrawing 
the blood from tBa sorfifuse of the body, 
where It is necessary to cause a feeling of 
warmth, and concentrating it where it 
•eauses obstruction to the circulation. I 
have said so mu<di in other places in this 
work on the neoeseity of guarding the trunk 
from the cold and damp of our English 
climate in winter, that it is unnecessary 
to repeat it, althou^ I see persons eon- 
tinnftlly bringing upon themselves the most 
serious diseases simply from this eanse. 
Delicate persons, or any at all liable to 
hronchial afllMtions, if they cannot go to a 
warmer climate in winter find spring, may 
avoid the hazard of going out of warm 
rooms into the oold, by the use of Maw's 
respirator, and avoiding going out in 
stormy weather. Houses built on tlie plan 
of our establishment, with outer glazed 
saloon, gives the inmates space for eier- 
<n8e and good air in any weather, without 
the hot and dose temperature of sittings 
rooms generally little ventilated. 

The diflterence of the height of the 
thermometer betwixt one place and another 
ia not always a correct criterion of the oli- 
mate: the shelter from the north and east 
winds is of more consequence to the in- 
valid. The thermometer in the midland 
■counties, in February, 18t>5, descended 15 
to 20 degrees lower than at Torquay and 
Hasting ; and at Penzance the difference 
was a few degrees more in liavoar of the 
invalid. When the weather in Lancashire 
or Yorkshire, and in the eastern oountiea, 
«nd the more northerly, has been too ixtr 



I olement for delicate persons to go ont 
doMra, invalids could go out dAily in tku 
southern localities, and even dispense with 
fire in the middle of the day. Sevend 
friends of ours, who have just now ( lOtJi 
October) removed from Yorkshira to 
Hastings, inform us it is like returning to 
summer; the thermometer at the aaine 
time varying from 86 degrees in the Bigltt» 
to 40 or bO iu the day, in Yorkshire : and 
at Hastings the weather quite too mild for 
the clothing they went in. Whatever may 
be said by interested doctors as to tho bene* 
ficial effects of cold, bracing air for invalids^ 
experience will aiiiays convince such in- 
valids of the truth of the contrary doctrine. 
Why are the registrar's reports of daaths 
so soon and heavily increased when rrtM 
weather sets in? And it is notorteiit the 
doctors have a wtsf alaek time in the swn- 
aer months : but as soon as October comes 
in, in the northerly or eastern counties, 
acnte diseases soon find them plenty of 
employment By Christmas, they often 
find it difficult to get through their work. 

Some parts in the west of Scotland and 
Ireland, although so far north, have very 
mild climates, owing to the influence of 
the Western Ocean, and their being pro* 
tected from the north and east winds hy 
ranges of numntains. The Gulf StMam, 
from the West Indies, flows towards the 
aottth'west of Sngland; and the effects of 
the warm temperature of the water is felt 
on all the west coast Many a li£a would be 
saved, if persons could, for a winter or two, 
emigrate to these genial southern climates, 
to have their constitutions strengthened to 
stand colder climates of the north. 

The climate of Egypt is highly spoken 
of for the mildness of the winter season, 
and is now within about fourteen days by 
steamer. One of my patienta, who resides 
mostly at Cairo, informs as that the tempera* 
ture and climate of KovembAr are e^oal to 
our July, aad very dry. The discomforts 
of foreign parts are, however, to be taken 
into account ; and from all the information 
we have been able to gather on this sub- 
ject, I believe a sufficiently mild climate 
is to be found in England, and with Eog* 
lish comforu. Hastings, and all the coast 
in that locality, afford good winter shelter 
for the invalid ; and surely where it ii a 

Sueation of life or death, all other eo&ii> 
erationt should give way, if the 
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4ire notWAiitkig ; iMt this is often the difli- 
eoltT. I kave corresponded witii on in* 
▼alia, at Hastings, from November to July. 
The great advantage of Hastings is not so 
BOiaeh in a higli degree of temperature 
daring wintmr and spring as the absence of 
serere weather; the therinometer never 
descends to within 10 to 20 degrees so low 
ftf) in the midland and northern parts of 
England ; and even at the Chiswick obssr* 
vatory, the thermometer, in oold weather, 
goes 10 to 15 degrees lower than at Has- 
tings. My correspondent fiwquently break- 
fasted with Uie window ofen, or sat on the 
eea-beach tor hours ; when, in these more 
Jiarthem parts, we were glad of a good 
fire. The dimate of Hastings and other 
warm parts of England will bear favouraUe 
comparison with any wlwoad; and as to 
comforts for an invalid, those to ha had in 
tihis country are greatly superior, aad to* 
sides, being witl^ range of Mends. Muiy 
an invalid is ordered abroad to find dis- 
comfort and an early grave ; the changes of 
temperature are greater in Italy and other 
pMTts than in England. Invalids should 
avoid the eastern coast; and as to the 
north-eastern, few comparatively escape 
ehest complaints ^i4irely. L repeat that 
w4iatev«r may be as to coid, bracing air 
being good for consumptiva or delicate 
patients, experience w^ prove that a niUd 
climate, where the patiMitcan breathe with 
so much more ease, and tftie advantage of 
being able to ta&e exercise in the open air, 
is very nMich more in favowrof healUi than 
a cold atmospiiere or doae rooms with fires. 
Our large glazed saloons, heated by steam, 
give us ^:<eat advantages for winter treat- 
ment; we recommeiid patients to hare a 
course, Mid learn how to manage their 
health ; but fcr an entnre winter isasidence 
in chest diseases, no artificial preteation 
can equid the warm sontiiem localitiM of 
England. 

CLIMATES. — THE FOLLOWING 
SKETCH OF CLIMATES, AND 
THEIR ^SPfiCTTVE ADAPTATION 
TO THE PEESERVATION OR RE- 
STORATION OF HEALTH, IS TAKEN 
FROM THE EXCELLENT WORK OF 
SIR JAMES CLARKE; TO WHICH 
WE REFER THE READER FOR 
FURTHER INFORMATION:— 

**fiNausH CuMATxs.— The great desi- 
deratum in this country is to find a mild 
climate and sheltered residence for our 
pnlmonary and other delicate invalids dur- 
ing the winter and spring. Our warmest 
winter residences in England are mostly 
found on the southern and south-western 
shores ; indeed, it is their vicinity to the 



sea which in a great dcgret reindeni 
warmer than the inland parts in their m- 
spective vicinities. The mild region of 
England admits of a natnral division iatp 
four districts or groups, each having tome 
peculiar fieatnres in its oUmate whidi eha- 
raeterise it and distinguish it from the 
others, both as regards its physical tfld 
mediesl quaJitiee. These are — 

'* 1. The south coast, oomprehendisg the 
tract of coast between Hastings and Portr 
land leland, inoludiiig the Isle of Wight. 

*' The superiority Mf ^le climate «f thie 
district exists chiefly daring the months 
of Deoember, January, and February, Xm 
Mai^h, the temperature of this coast, and 
that of the interior, is Bfiarly the same. In 
April and May, the temperature of the ia- 
terior rises alM>ve that of t^e coast, and 
continues hi|^er, thou^ in a less ratio, 
through the summer months. In Oetober, 
the mean temperaturee are again efual; 
and in Nevaasber, that of the coaat begins 
to exceed the interisr. The only pieces on 
tlie south ooast which we ooaaider daaerr- 
ing of particular notice are UnderdiS', m. 
the Isle of Wight, and Hastings and 
BrightMi, on the coaat of Sussex. 

**Und9rei^ is decidedly the most skel- 
tered and warmeat of these places, and it 
has, moreover, this convenience of most of 
our other wint^ residences, that k also 
aflbrds a good WBimereliHiare. 

" Hasting$ follows Undereliff m point of 
shelter and warmth daring 1th» winter and 
spring months. Its sitnatioti at tke base 
of a range of steep hills, which protect it 
in a considerable degree from tJie north 
and north-east winds, residers it a milder 
and more sheltered residence daring this 
season than the other parts ef the coast of 
Sussex. 

'^BriffHm diffinrs materially in the charac- 
ter of its eUmate from both these places. 
It is more exposed to northerly winds, but 
the atmoephere ia drier and more bracing. 
While inferior to Underoliffand Ha^ngs 
as a residence in diseases of the respira- 
tory organs, accompanied with much irri- 
tation, it ofiers advimtages over both to in- 
valids of a relaxed and nervous habit, who 
are not very ercitable. Autiman is the 
season during which the climate of this 
place posaeases the greatest advantages ; 
and even to the end of Decemb^, it ia one 
of the mildest dimi^s in our island, and 
most favourable for a large dasa <^ in- 
valids ; more espeeially for eaaea in which 
a relasud state of the system ia a leading 
feature. 

"■ Invalids who select the ooast of Sussex 
as their vrintM' residence might find it an* 
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TinUgeons to pass the aatamn at Brighton, 
and the winter at Hastings. 

" 2. SouTH-WKST Coast. — The winter cli- 
mate of the south coast of Devon has long 
been noted for its mildness. The tern- 

Seratnre of its more sheltered spots dur- 
ig the months of November, December, 
and January (when the difference is 
\ greatest), is, in the average, abont five 
degrees higher than that of London dnr^ 
> ing the same period ; whereas, on the sonth 
( coast, the dif^renoe scarcely exceeds two 
degrees. This superiority of temperature 
over London at boUi places occurs chiefly 
during the night; though the days are 
proportionally warmer, and the tempera* 
ture more steady on the south-west than 
on the south coast. 

" Various places on the coast of Devon- 
shire are held in repute on account of the 
beneficial efiects of their climate, more 
especially in pulmonary diseases. The 
principal of these are Torquay^ Dawluh^ 
Sidmouth^ and ExmotUh, Saloombe, the 
Montpelier of Huxham, is unquestionably 
one of the warmest spots in our island 
during the winter. At Torquay, the in- 
valid has the advantage of a considerable 
tract of sheltered country, some part or 
other of which will afibrd a protracted ride 
or walk, in whatever direction the wind 
blows. Torquay is superior in this respect 
to every place in our island. Its position 
also on the southern declivity of a range 
of pretty steep hills, composed chiefiy of 
calcareous rocks, renders it comparatively 
dry. Hence, while Torquay possesses all 
the advantages of the climate of this coast, 
its chief disadvantage (humidity) is felt in 
a less degree than elsewhere. 

**8. Land's End. — Theonlyplaceinthis 
district deserving particular notice is Pen- 
sance^ which has long been frequented by 
invalids on account of the mildness of its 
winters. Penzance has a very peculiar 
climate, which depends on its almost 
peninsular situation at the south-western 
extremity of the island. A remarkable 
equality in the distribution of the tempera- 
ture throughout the year, and throughout 
the day and night, is a striking character 
uf this place. In this respect, indeed, the 
climate of Penzance is superior to that of 
the south of Europe ; and Uie only climate 
which we have examined that excels it is 
that of Madeira. This peculiarity of the 
climate of Penzance will be shown at once 
by comparing it with that of London, where 
the difference between the warmest and 
coldest months is twentpr*six degrees, while 
At Penzance it iz only eighteen degrees. 
''In other respects the climate of the 



Land's End does not stand so high in m 
medical point of view. It is very hamid ; 
the quantity of rain which falls annuaUj at 
Penzance being nearly double that wmck 
falls in London, and tJbe number of rainj 
days much greater. This district is also 
proverbial for tlie frequency and violence 
of its gales; and Penzance, owing to its 
total want of shelter from the northerly ancL 
easterly winds, is colder during the sprini; 
than either Torquay or Underclifil Hence 
it is, that, although Penzance possesses a 
decided superiority over all the other situa- 
tions in our idand, in the mildness and 
equability of its winter dimate, its homi- 
dity, exposed situation, and liability to 
winds, render it inferior to several other 
places as a residence for invalids. 

'^Fltuhing^ a small village in the vicinity 
of Falmouth, is the only other place in this 
district deserving notice. The position o£ 
Flushing differs from that of Penzance 
only in being somewhat protected from the 
north and east winds by a low range of 
hills which rises immediately behind it. 

" Before quitting the south-west coast and 
Land's End, it is proper to remark, that, 
though varying somewhat in degree at dif- 
ferent places, the predominant character 
of the climate is that of softness and hu- 
midity ; on the system generally, it has a 
soothing but relaxing ii^uence. 

*' From this character of the climate of 
the whole south-western coast of our 
island, it will be at once understood that 
it is most suitable for the irritable and in- 
flammatory habit, and least so for the re- 
laxed nervous constitution ; that in the 
dxy, irritated conditions of the mucous 
membranes, with a parched state of the 
skin, it will prove beneficial ; while in the 
morbid states of the same membranes, ac- 
companied with copious secretion, or when 
there exists a disposition to profuse dis» 
charges of any kind, it will prove injurious. 
Even many of those cases which are bene- 
fited by a temporary sojourn would be in- 
jured by a permanent residence in this dis- 
trict The climate, indeed, possesses quali- 
ties of so marked a kind, that when it 
ceases to do good, it generally begins to do 
harm : hence it will seldom be prudent, 
much less advantageous, for the invalid 
who has passed the winter and spring on 
this coast, to prolonff his residence through 
the summer : he will in general do well to 
betake himself to a drier and more bracing 
air, especially if he intends to return the 
succeeding winter. 



THB READY METHOD IN SDSPENDED RESPIRATION IN 
DROWNING, &o.— BY DR. MARSHAIxL HALL. 

V intlantlg, ok the spot, in the open air, etpoting the faoo 
[eioept in Beyere weather.) 
/. To Clear the Throat— 
3. Pbce the patient gentlj on tbe face, with one ^eTi^t under the foreheail ; 
\_alljlmdt and Ihe tonffae then fall foraarda, kaviufi the tnirana to lie mnt^ipa 

TBEB.l 

If there be breathing— wwt and teatch ,- if not, or if it/ail,— 
n.—To Exeite Setpuviien— 

3. Tom the patient well and iaitaiU^ on his side, and — 

4. Exmt« the nostrila, the throat, so., and dash cold vater on the face, pre- 
wiouslv rubbed varm. 

If there be nosnocew, loteneiamomeni, hoi iiutanify, — 

ni.—To Imlai» Setpiralio»— 
E. Replace the patent on his face, ratHiu/ and supporting the ohest wall on a 
folded coat or other article of dreea : 

6. Torn the bod; ver? genify on the tide and a little begotid, and then briek^ on 
the faccv iJteraatel; ; repeating these measures deliberat«^, effldentlf, pens- 
yettii^jjlflee» times in the minnte. oocasionallj^ varying the sidt; 

\tehtH the patiaU rmoti on the ehetl, fiii eavUv it eompmttd itr tie wtigM of 
lit 6o^, tmd expuvMn taktMplaa; lehtmhe it fumed on tit tide, fiit prettttre 
it Tttnmed, and iii^irati«* ocenrt.'] 

7. WhenUiejwiM position is resumed, maie equable hnt efficient prettitn, 
irith brisk moreinent, tUtmg Uie back of the chett ; renumng it immediatel;^ before 
nitation on the side ; 

[tiejrii meatim augmentt the expiration, the teeond wmmeneei iatpiraiion.'] 

•«• Thi RBsniT IS — Respibaiiom j — asd, a mot too mte — Life ! 

IV.—To induce Oireulalion and Warmth — 

8. Meantime rnb the limbs upvardt, with fim gratping preimre and with 
energg, uung hsndkercbiefB, £c. 

\ij/ thit meatnre tie blood it propelled along tSeveini toteardt lie heart.'] 

9. Let the limbs be thus wanned and dried, and then clothed, each bystandei 
xupplfinff a coat, a waistcoal^ £c. 

10. .dveiil tie tontinuont tearm-bat/t, and the potition on or bielined to tie baek 
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DR. MILLER ON THE ORDINARY FUNCTIONS OF THE HUMAN 
BODY IN HEALTH.*— "Every function of the living man— whether thinkm^ 
by help of liis brain, for example, or working by means of his muscles^ or 
secreting through the agenoy of his glands, produces a corresponding disin- 
tegration of the appropriate structure; a certain amount of nervous, muscular, 
or secreting tissue crumbles down, and, for the time being, is rendered useless 
to the living economy ; and, besides, its presence any longer — at least in that 
condition— would prove hurtful. A twofold action is required : first, to supply 
renewal for the waste; and second, to have the wasted material suitably re- 
moved. The latter object is accomplished by the blood, wliich, by the help of 
veins and absorbents, receives the used-up stuff into its backward or venous 
current, for the purpose of consuming part by the action of oxygen in the Inngs, 
and disposing or what remains by means of the organs of excretion— the liver, 
bowels, skin, and kidneys. The renewing supply of the waste, from tear ana 
wear, on the other hand, is performed by tne arterial bloodf, in its onward 
current throughout the fiinie. Filtering through verv minute and numerous 
vessels, called capillaries, it allows that portion of it which is needful to com- 
pensate for the ever-recurring loss to escape, and come in contact witli and be 
applied to the parts which need it. The waste is constant — greater according^ 
to the amount of exertion madu, but always more or less : and the supply must 
not only be constant too, and proportional m amount, but also of a certam quality. 
Send venous {exhamted) blooa to muscle, and you mar^ both its structure and 
its working. Do the lite hy the brain, and the result is similar ; you disorder 
its function invariably, ana may easily enough silence it for ever. To nonrisl^ 
blood must be arterial {having received oxygen through the lungsy Having 
nourished, it becomes venous (exhauslecf) —not only useless but noxious to the 
organs that need nourishment, and fit only to be sent back through the liver 
and hings. there to undergo such changes of ^ving and taking as shall once 
mOTC qualify it for its work of supply. Li this backward course, as abready 
said, it receives and is mingled with the used-up material, whose loss its next 
wave has to compensate. And whatever tends to send on this doubly-defiled 
current over the whole body, with an imperfect performance of the purifying 
process— technically called depuraiion — ^must inevitably cause most serious 
mtcrference with health and longevity. 

" But the blood is not a mere cu-cling fluid, * self-contained.* in every circuit' 
ft makes, it loses largely, both in qiuility and (mantity ; and ik loss must be 
made up. This is done wroi^h the stomach. Eood is taken in there, masti- 
cated, softened, and mixed up, so as to be in a state of suspension and solution. 
The gastric juice — or peculiar secretion of the stomach — mmgles with it; and 
the aigeetion is carried on, as if in a stdw-pan. Having become a pulpy fiuid» 
called chymef the. food moves slowly into the alimentary canal; there it reoeiveft 
further additions^bile from the Uver, and juice from the ];Mmcreafl or sweet* 
bread ; the nutritious portion, eailed ehyk, is taken ud by the absorbents, \f\ton 
yarioiis tubes concentrate into one common duct; a^ this empties its contetatt 
into the venous returning blood, just before it be^pns its purifying circuit through 
the lungs. So the feeder k fed. But some things— alcohol happens to be one, 
and the poison of asps another— are impatient of so roundabout a journey; they 
must be to the blooa at once. They will not wait to be digested ; but, taken up 
as they are, by tiie veins of the stomaob. are carried— Kttle if at aU changed— 
into the general venous circulation, and do their work there, whatever it may be,, 
with almost instanttmeous n^idity. What takes place ordinarily in the Imigs 
requires a little special consideration. The blood having suffered exliaustion 
and loss in its work of nourishing all the various parts of the body, having 
reeeived a supply it greatly needed from the stomach and boweks, in the fomi^' 

• " Alookol : its Place attd Powev. By James MiUer, F.R.S.E., F.R.0.3.&, 
Professor of Surgery in the University of Edinburgh, &c. &o* LotHte*: 
Hottlston and Wnght, and W. T weedie, and of all Booksellers Cloth. Is. 
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chyle— as a help: and haring ^oi ako, wbat in some respects it mkbi ha^e 
seemed to liaTe beem better mtbout, the used-up matmal refose of life and 
working— as a burtben.— it passes by the right side of the heart through the 
hings) and, in the e^like ramifieatioms of these, it b baroueht in aU its mot^y 
mass into contact with the air. which for that' rmrpose has been taken in by the: 
windpipe^ This air parts with its oxywtn ; a large prop(»-tion oi which umtes- 
with carbon and hydrogen in the blood, carbonic acid and watery vapour being 
extricated in consequence. This important chai^, chemicaUjr caUed oxidatwtt,. 
is real^ a bmrmng, Thouf|h not accompanied by light or flame, it is, like ordinary 
ccnnbustion, proauoiiTe ol heat; and, in conseqniettce^ it will be readily under-^ 
stood that the process of rcspiratioo, when duly performed, fulfils two important' 
objects— aeraliii« the bloo(^ oskd at the same time helping to maintsdn the due 
ti^perature of the body. 

"BUT WHAT IS IT THAT IS THUS OXIDISED, OR BURNT BY TIIB 
BREATHED AIR P TWO THINGS. The used-up material of the structures, 
letumed in the venous circulation, is either burnt ol^ orsomodifLed as to be con- 
▼erted into the most suitable forms for final expulsion from ^e blood. TW 
greator part is thrown off in the form of carbonic aeid and watery vapour, while 
the rest^ imperfectly (mdaiied, metres on into the ^neral circulation, to be dealt 
with exhaustively in the lungs on its next transit, or to be dis^KMsed of bj7 the^ 
£lver, bowels, skin^ aqd kichieysv This treatment of the ' waste' is essential, and 
ttust be' (^ne. But the dk)ing of it is not enough^ of itself, to maintam the^ 
generali temperature. And so a portion of food, digested in. the stomach, aad 
leceived by the blood as chyle, ^& specif devoted to the process of bursdn^ 
too ; that portiott consisting of su^ aortieles of diet as contain no nitrogen — on 
aaaid sa^tur beingr spedal examples. In this wondrous living factory of ours, the- 
waste msd;eiial is not cmly burned oi^as fanners do ' wrack' on the surface of 
theiir fields, — there i& besides a spe(^ heatia^ apparatus constantly at work; 
aoftd so, by the twofoki process, the blood is puri&d of iis hurtful matter, wMle 
the whole frame is maiii^atned in its due heait. Let either part of this process 
fb^, and evil n^iet easue. Burn dS. all the bk)od's impurity, yet hi^e aui insuf- 
^assssA supply of extra, fuel from the stomaehp-the body must grow cold.* Send 
am inordinate amount of necuhariy combustiblet material from the stomach, so 
l^ai U shall do almost ail the burning — ^then the blood's impurity casjoot be 
siifficientlv consumed ; venous blood will come to cireidate more or less,, instead 
of arterial; and the most serio%us eonse(|aences cannot fail to happ^» The 
kidneys, £md skin, and lives will make great exertions, no doubt —as excre- 
tory Cleans — to throw out the evil thus forced through the system> but 
t^y wiU not wholly succeed \. and th^ themselves wiU sufEier injuiy in the stsaiiL.^ 

* " It is not alleged that the whole of the heating process is done in the lungs. 
Ob. the contrary, there is %QQdL reason to suppose (as will immediately be 
stated) that every act of nutrition and disintegration of tissue througfiout the 
body — ev^y change from fluid to solid, and ftrom solid to fluid — is accom- 
panied with disengagemrait of caloric. But obviously while much of the * oxid- 
ation ' is done Mt the lungs, fdmcSst all the oxygen enters h^ the lungs, whereby 
the * oxidation,' or burning, is performed." 

f "Whether it be because alcohol is 'peeuliarly combustible' or not, may 
not be quite determined ; but Prout and others have experimentally ascer- 
tained that less cai'bonic acid than usual is evoked during the presence or 
alcohol in the blood, and that that fluid is decidedly darker than in persons^ 
luitaiotcd by the * poison.' It would almost seem as if alcohol, circulatuag in^ 
the blood, to a considerable extent suspended, for the time, the chemico-vital 
pioeessea proper to the fluid in its normal state. Thu& the oxidation o£ the 
phoflpborus of waste tissua is sometimes so interrupted by alcohol, that the 
body of the dcunkaxd smells of phosphorus,, his breath presents & visible- 
phosphoieaeev and his uiiae is luminous in the dark. As will afterwards be^ 
seen, this is the only luminosity which alcohol imparts to the debauchee," 
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The blood will remain unpure, important organs of the body will be thrown m4o 
« state of disorder, and disease of a serious kind may be established. But the 
whole of the oxygen taken in b^ the lungs is not thus accounted for. About a 
fourth passes into the system, with the blood, without being spent at all on oxi- 
dation of the ' waste.' This portion of the oxyg[en cannot wdl be traced in its 
course ; but there is good reason to believe that it acts an important psurt in the 
change of the nutritious part of the arterial blood into liying tissue — supplyiii£[ 
renewal for the ' waste ; and that it is again active ia the ommbliiig iown^ 
that tissue—constitutii^r the 'waste ;' in both actions evolving caloric. And so 
here is a third way of maintaining the general temperature. Under the term 
' alcohol' is included, let it be distinctly understood, every kind of intoxicating 
drink. All the varieties of spirits, wines, and malt liquors are the same as to 
their intoxicating quality ; that invariably depends upon the presence of dcohoL 
This may be more or less diluted^ mixed, coloured, and flavoured ; or, as in the 
case of malt liquors, combined with a small quantity of nutritive material ; * but 
it is always present, and according to its amount is the intoxicating^ power of the 
beverage. A man is apt to draw a broad distinction— greatly in his own favour 
— between himself drinking beer and another drinking^ brandy, as a daily habit ; 
but tiie truth is, that both are drinking the same tmng only ia different guise 
and dilution ; chemicaUy and practically, there is much the same difference as 
between one who drinks spirits 'neat' and another who drinks his allowance of 
the same thing largely ' watered.' The one drinks alcohol slightiy diluted ; the 
other drinks alcohol much diluted, and somewhat modified by flavour: but 
both are drinking alcohoL Not a day ^ses but you may hear, 'I am no 
<irinker; for years I have never touched spirits; I take nothinff but wine.' The 
man who so expresses himself may be in the habit of taking his font of sherry, 
or quart of claret, daily, or all but daily; and. while honestiy convinced that he 
is touching no ' spirits/is really swallowing the same amount of alcohol as if he 
had taken a glass or two of raw brandy or whisky instead. He believes^ that 
ispirits are injurious; he would not take tAem for the world; yet all the while he 
is taking them ; and surely it is of great importance that he should be undeceived. 
Let it be well understood, then, at starting, that all intoxicating beverages con- 
tain alcohol, as their characteristic and essential ingredient; and, however they 
may vary in taste or ^pearance. their chemical constitution as intoxicants is 
practically the same. Beer, no doubt, is less hurtful than brandy— wine less 
•dangerous than whisky; but chiefly because they contain less alcohol. 

" Alcohol is a poison. In chemistry and physiology, this is its proper place, 

"Many readers may receive this dogmatic assertion with a Pooh, pooh' — 
'Fanaticism and foUy' — 'We know better.' Let me support the assertion, 
therefore, by authority. 'The sedative action of alcohol on the brain,' savs 
Cluistison— and we know no higher authority, either as regards poisons or the 
articles of the materia medica— constitutes it a powerful narcotic poison, Tor 
its dfects as such, il rapidly brought on by a large dose, there is no antidote 
known; the only efficacious treatment consisting of speedy evacuation of the 
stomach, and the employment of brisk external stimuli.'^ 

"NOlV LET US INQUIBJ) AS TO THE EITECTS OF THIS FOR- 
MIDABLE AGENT.— Ooviously. they will vary according to the age and con- 
dition of the redpienl^ and especially according to the manner and amount of the 
adndnistration. 

" I. Alcohol absolutely pure is seldom, if ever, taken internally. To make it at aU 
tolerable to the stomach, it must be dnuted; and the strongeist brandy, whisky, 
«r other ' spirit' contains a large proportion of water— thirty, forty, or fifty per 



• «« Very small in the best of them, especially if you exclude the saccharine 
«tufib. For, according to Liebig, suppose a man to consume, daily, eight or 
ten quarts of * the best Bavarian beer,' he will obtain from it, in the course of 
twelve months, no more than the same quantity of nutritive eonstituents eon* 
tainedin a five>pound loaf of bread." 
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cent. But though thus modified, a large quantity in the adult, or a small quan- 
tity in the child, may prove rapidly fatal, it is almost at once absorbed by the 
veins of the stomach, and mixing with the blood is carried to all parts of the 
body, affecting certain of these very specially,— namely, the nervous centres. 
These are paralysed: the heart stops, and life ceases. A man quaffs a quart of 
brandy almost at a draught, tumbles down, and dies on the spot. The sliock of 
the large dose of alcohol on his nervous system, with which it is almost imme- 
diately Drought into direct contact through absorption into the blood, acts like a 
blow on the head, or a kick on the stomach. Prussic acid is not more deadly. 
To obtain some idea of the rapidity with which alcohol dashes through every 
obstacle to reach the brain— the material organ of reason, and the special object 
of the poison when once itgains access to the body— consider the following ex- 
periment of Dr. Percy : — He injected about two ouiwes and a half of alcohol into 
the stomach of a dog, and the animal dropped dead almost instantaneously. As 
soon thereafter as he could remove the brain — an operation which occupied only 
a few minutes— and place it in an apparatus for distillation, he by that process 
extracted from it a notable quantity of the alcohol— more than from an equal 
weight of any other part of the body, or of the blood itself. 

"11. But the dose may not be such as to kill at once by shock. The bottle, we 
shall suppose, is consumed more leisurely, and by and by the man is found in a state 
closely resembling apoplexy— with suffused face, labouring pulse, heavy, noisy 
breathing, and total msensibility. What has happened P The alcohol absorbed 
has reached the nervous centres as before, and has all but paralysed their func- 
tions: inconsequence, the heart and lungs are both acting most imperfectly; 
the blood is failing to receive its due proportion of oxygen in its oozy passage 
through the lun^s, and is, besides, directly altered for the- worse by the alcohors 
actual presence m it. The man is choking gradually, as if with a rope round his 
neck, or a clot of blood in his brain. The hand of alcohol is on his throat ; 
breathing becomes slower and slower, the heart beats more and more faintly, the 
body grows cold, and in no long time all is still in death. Peculiar circum- 
stances may render such an event possible under even a comparatively small 
dose. Ordinary * intoxication' may not have occurred, yet the alcohol may so 
injuriously determine to and act on the brain, as to cause congestive apoplexy, 
modified by symptoms of poisoning. And under this, life may give way, as in 
the following case: — A gentleman supped out, drank several tumblers oi toddy, 
came home, went to bed. In the morning he was found insensible. A physi- 
cian, hurriedly called, at once recognised the symptoms as those of narcotic 
poisoning, and treated the patient accordingly. Ileaction began, but failed, and 
death occurred within a few hours. On dissection, no organic lesion or other 
cause of death was detected. The contents of the stomach were carefully secured, 
and made over to the care of a skilful chemist. Morphia was suspected, but 
nothing could be found— save alcohol. 

"III. INTOXICATION! We need not describe what everv one has. seen, 
and not a few have felt. Let us, however, trace the action of the agent in this 
too common variety of alcohol's effects. Reaching the brain more gradually 
and in smaller quantities than in the previous examples, the alcohol acts as a 
stimulant at first. The intellectual functions are excited, as shoiwr by gaiety, 
talkativeness, animated expression, play of fancy, and increased rapidity as well 
as variety of thought. But the paramount function of voluntary control— the 
great distinguishing characteristic of the human mind — ^is already affected other- 
wise than by increase or exaltation. While perception^ memory, and imagination 
are specially excited, the will, almost from the first, is sensibly impaired. The 
mind suffers in its best psut, through even sHgnt tampering thus with the 
material organ wherewith it is connected. 

" The heart is roused, and beats quicker ; the general circulation is hasten^, 
and the whole frame feels warmer, stronger, and better. 

" As the dose is continued, its effects are not only observed in the functions of 

Q 
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tlie antarior and upper parts of the brain— its intellectual portion—but 




tual excitement becomes more and more decidedly inteUectnal perversion, par- 
takinff of the nature of delirium ; reason is at a discount, and voluntary contrcl 
placed more and more in abevance. What is specially human is lessened, ^rhat 
18 merely animal is intensified ; the passions rise rebelliously. and defy all moral 
eontrol ; and the man becomes, under his own act, what the law has quaintly 
termed nim, * voluniariut demon: He is temporarily f/iMriitf, and fitted for anj^ act 
of violence^ to himself or others. But as the poisoning material filters on into 
the frame, its effects advance still farther. AJl semblance of stimulation, in anj 
part or way, is oyer now. Intellect is all but departed ; and muscular power, as 
well as the special senses, are gone or eoing too. B^des involvement of the 
whole brain, ihe upper part of the spinal cord is suffering ; and, in consequence;, 
the heart is weakened, the pulse is labouring, the respiration is oppressed; the 
face, that awhile ago was pale and haggard, is growing swollen andlivid; and 
unless a halt is called now, life will speedilv be in peril by coma. The best that 
can happen b a heavy deathlike sleep of long duration, with an awakening to 
fever oi Dody and misery of mind. 

" OR Tm: MENTAI. AIFECTION MAI BE OF A DUTERENT FORM 
STILL— WHAT IS TERMED 'DELIRIUM TREMENS :'— ihe hodjweiik, 
the nerves unstrong. the mind a prey to all manner of rapidlv shifting ddusions, 
with suspicion ana tear : violence to others improbable, but injury to self not 
unlikely. This may be the result of an occasional bout of hard orinking. or may 
form a part of the * chronic poisoning.' Ordinarily, it is connected with some 
aggravated excess in the habitually intemperate. A3 a sample, take a case — ^in 
some respects curious. A gentleman of middle age, and active business habits, 
had for years been intemperate; and more than one attack of delirium tremens 
had imperilled his life. When first I saw him. he was in his shirt, hoppmg 
incessantly from chair to chair, in order to avoid myriads of snakes that were 
crawling on the carpet. Then the vision changed upon him, and he rushed 
about more violently to escape from men following him with sharp knives. 
Suddenlv he leaped upon the bed, arranged his limbs quietly, and scarcely 
breathed. He told us he was dead, and read out an announcement of his sudden 
and unexpected decease, from the page of an imaginary CouranL concluding with 
' Friends will please to accent of this intimation.' So he lay for some minute, 
affording breatbing-time to nis attendants ; but all of a sudden he rose, went 
into the sitting-room, and began to write with a trembling hand hastily at the 
table. He said that he had stupidlv forgotten to add a codicil to his will, and 
was glad to find that it was not ux) late to supply the omission. Having written 
a tolerably coherent statement, to the effect that he had died on sucl) a date, 
and that ne begged his emplovers to support his son as his successor in business, 
he qtdetly returned to bis Searoom; but no sooner did he cast his eyel^n the 
' empty bed, than* he broke forth in a most violent tirade against the attendants 
for naving stolen his body. 'Where is itP where is it? I left it lying there 
when I went into the parlour to write the codicil, and when my back was turned 
some scoundrel ha& ta^en it away. Bring it bacK instantly.' And so he lapsed 
into excitement again. But by and by stupor came on. he lay quiet once more, 
and despite of aU the help that we could give, the 'died at Edmburgh' became a 
cad realitv. The man does not always die, however; he may recover many a 
time, drinking on and on : but death m the paroxysm is not unfrequent ; and, 
besides, this trembling delirium may pass away, only to be followed by steady 
insAiiity. 

'^'OHOL AS FOOD.— Here is the fundamental and fatal error: men 

' that to be food, and U8ing[ it as such, which is really not food, but 

od, properly so called, is that which enters the stomach, and is 
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thence absorbed into the ^eraL oirculation, with the double object of nomr- 
isbing the body and maintaming its due temperature. Such food meets with a 
solvent in the natural secretions of the stomach, and of other organs connected 
vdth the chyle-making apparatus*-such as the salivary glands, the liver, the 
pancreas ; and, besides, a solvent is needful also from without— holding the food 
in solution at the time of being taken, or swallowed along with it, or after it, in 
sips or draughts. Now, can alcohol be duly entered here as food, or solvent for 
fo9dP Not as the latter, certainly. It refuses to act along with the gastric 
juice. * It is a remarkable fact ' says Dr. Dundas Thompson, 'that alcohoL 
when added to the digestive fluia, produces a white precipitate, so that the fluia 
is no longer capable of digesting animal or vegetable matter.' *The use of 
alcoholic stimulsmts,' say Todd and Bowman, 'retards digestion by coagulating 
the pfpsin (an essential element of the gastric juice), and thereby interfering 
with its action. Were it not that wine and spirits are rapidly absorbed, the 
introduction of these into the stomach in any quantity W9ula be a complete bar 
to the digestion of the fooi as the pepsin would be precipitated from solution as 
quickly as it was formed by the stomach.' In the laboratory of the pharma- 
ceutist, alcohol is very valuable as a solvent ; it holds manj things in admirable 
solution, and manv a good tincture it msdces. But in the hvin^ stomach of man 
— ^which ouaht to be no drug-shopy-alcoHol tends to harden ana coagulate rather 
than to soften and dissolve. *It is through the medium of the toater contained 
in the animal body,' says Carpenter, 'that all its vital functions are carried on. 
No other liquid than water can act as the solvent for the various articles of food 
which are taken into the stomach.' Water dissolves them there; water carries 
them into the blood, and through the frame ; and water helps to work them off 
again when useless. Indeed, water seems to have a itrj remarkable power in' 
depuration of the system from the noxious presence of effete material — ^more 
especially when taken beyond the limits of what mere slaking of thirst requires. 
And on this water-potoer, no doubt, much of the success of *the water cure' depends. 
"BUT IF AliCOHOL BE NO SOLVENT OF FOOD, IS IT FOOD 
ITSELF? Let us see. Can it nourish or repair the waste of tissue P Not at 
all. It contains no sufficient chemical constitution for that end; and, besides, 
as we have seen, it is conveyed unchanged into the blood, and so circulates there 
until either disposed of by combustion in the lungs, or removed (more or less 
modified then) by the organs of excretion. Does it help to maintain 'due tem- 
nerature ? It is only too ready to do so. It is very forward to be burnt in the 
*r lungs. But is its action there desirable P The mixed ordinary food of man (as 
^ beef, bread, and vegetables) which nourishes his body — doing specially and well 
what alcohol cannot do at all — contains not only the peculiar materials for 
nutrition, but more or less of ^^ or oil, and sugar or matter convertible into 
sugar. Now these — especially the oil— are very suitable for oxidation by the 
lungs, — Whence often termed * respiratory food ;' and their peculiar function seems 
to be the undergoing of that process, with a view to maintain temperature — in 
so far as such maintenance may be necessary, in addition to what is done by 
oxidation of the waste material returning in the venous blood. In other wo^, 
the natural arrangement as to maintaining temperature seems to be as follows : — 
Probably every act of nutrition and every act of disintegration of tissue — ^the 
passihg of fluids into a solid, and of solias into a fluid condition— is attended 
with more or less production of heat : a special supply of spare oxygen bein^ pro- 
vided for that purpose. Besides, the disintegrated and waste material m the 
venous blood is burned off, combining directly with oxygen taken into the lungs. 
And any further combustion which may be necessary for conmleting the efficiency 
of the Vrarming ^naratus is effected by means of the oil ana sugar, more especi- 
ally the former, which ordinary food supplies. Now, it is ascertained that in 
oroinary food, riecclved in even moderate quantity, there is not only enough of 
these combustible materials to ensure sufficient temperature, but more than 
enough — the superfluity being stored up, as it were, in the ordinary fatty tissr 
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fLraaghont the bod; , to meet accidental scantiness of supply, tLrough long fasts 
er famine. 

" Suppose, nov, that alcohol is taken in any ransiderable qtiiuitity, alonr with 
the orcuuary supply of food. It gets speedily into Ibe blood, and into tlie lungs. 
There il has a greater appetile for oiyeen than any of tlic other conibustible 
materials we have mentioned^ and Bccordingly is burned off first. The tcmpera- 
'ture may be maintained ui this way, no doubt, Biit what happens in consequence 
of the temperature being tliuamainlainedp Two things; or one of two tilings 
at the least ;— The oil and ausar are not burnt off suHiciently, and these materi3a 
accumulate unduly in the body ; or the waste material of the blood is not burnt 
off sufficiently, and tJiia accumulates unduly inthebody— poisoning the blood, and 
producing the serious consequences formerly spoken of; or both of these results 
Diay occur, as we bcLcve most frequently is the case. And a third evil is also 
possible ;— The ' spare oxygen,' as we liave termed it — intended to circulate with 
nie blood to the remotest parts of the system, and to act an important part 
during both the waste of tissue and its repair, so generating heat — may also be 
seriously encroached upon ; so great and greedy is the appetite of alcohol for 
this substance. The obvious deduction is surely this: that when man rcceirea 
afair average supply of food, lie obtains at least enough of combustible material 
thereby; and that when alcohol is taken in addition, it is unnecessary : the act is 
ftvork of pure Buperen^tion— so far as warmth^gicii^intra-comhusUon is con- 
cerned. And further, tne alcohol so taken is not only unnecessary, it is also 
hurtful, by preventing ccrtam changes in the constituents of the biood, the 
occurrence of wliich is essential to health. Alcohol, in short, is in such clrcim- 
stances not only unnecessary but injurious, 

"THE FOWKR OF ALCOHOL TO SUSTAIN AMANUNDEEBODILI 
LABOUR. — Many beheve that such power exists to a very great degree, and 
they ground their belief on personal doservation. All is based, however, on a 
fallacy. Labour ciihaQsts vital stren^h— wasting structure, lowering function. 
Tie natural remedy for such eiliaustion is food and rest. Waste M tissue is 
repaired, and the living power of the renovated tissue rc-aocnmulates, ready for a 
fresl: bout of working. The exhaustion of bodily labour, remember, implies ^s- 
integration of substance, as well as diminution ol power, especially b two tissues 
— the muscular and nervous : the muscular is the direct agent of work ; the 
nervous is the inciter and bspector — the 'oversman;' and both are more or less 
exhausted by theu' respective duties. Now, how is such exhaustion to be cither 
retarded or recovered from P We again say, by food and rest, properly arranged 
in regard to time and quantity. Let a man have sufficient food, ana sufficient 
Test, at the proper times ; and he needs no other corporeal help lor the due dis- 
charge of his daily toil. He is thus enabled to overtake as much work as his 
frame is naturally fit to bear. And if, under such circumstances, he break 
down, or threaten to do so, it is a sign, not that he needs more working power, 
but that, being overtasked, a portion of the exacted work should be foregone. 
And, consequently, the man who stimulates himself, under such circumstance!. 



is guilty of JoUy ; while he who stimulates anotier, in similar circumstances, ia 
pulty of crueltv and oppression. Now, can alcohol be brought under the 
TOtegoryof ' fooa'^here P As such only can it prove a true antidote to eihaus- 
tion bj ' ' " le asserts that it has any power to repair muscular 
tissue, vcr to nourish or repair nervous tissueP Tliia ques- 
tion is ; ; but our best anfliorities answer it in the nega- 
tive, you give alcohol to a Tnan cxhauated, or being ei- 
ibaustet at effect does it produce P Does it not revive liim, 
gmng vi^r grasp, and to his limbs new vigour P do not the 
■bidiM ^ a fresh force, and does not the task whidi ho bad 
■Imort le rapidly consumed P How is this P Not that he has 
got U] repaii^--Bny real return of strength ; but because he has 
oe» gi id the remainder ol hii th^n existing strength or working 
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aapital more rapidly and determinedly than he otherwise wonld or could (or 
should) have done : the ultimate result, of course, being, that when the task is 
done, the man ia done too. The exhaustion is infinitely greater than it otherwise 
would have been. 

*' The alcohol does not give substance and strength to either of the decaying 
tissues ; it only stimulates one of ihem— the nervous ; and so forces on tins to 
force on the other. The nervous system is to the muscular as the rider to the 
horse, guiding and controlling its movements. Alcohol provides this rider with 
a spur and whip, whereb)[ the poor horse, jaded though he oe, may be urged on to 
do an amount of work which otherwise he would have broken down under. With 
what benefit to the horse ? Exhaustion, fatigue, founder. With what benefit 
to the rider ? There is retribution here ; the result is, fatigue and founder too : 
for the alcohol, acting as a stimulant to the nervous system, exhausts its force 
and disintegrates its tissue in compelling it to urge on the muscles to a more 
rapid exhaustion of their force and disintegration of their tissue. The spur and 
wnip, in their effects, exhaust the horse, but the labour of whipping and spur- 
ring exhausts the rider too ; and after the effort is over, both the mciter and the 
incited are in much the same plight. Had it not been better to have ceased 
from work for a time, givii^ the beast of burden its food and rest, the dis- 
mounted rider likewise seeking his refreshment and repose; so that, after a 
while, both mi^ht have started with new mettle P If alcohol has any power 
whatever in ^vmg strength, wind, endurance, condition, why do trainers mtie so 
little use of it in preparmg their men for feats of great exertion P All trainers 
use it, we know, most sparingly : not only in small quantity^ but much diluted. 
And tne best trainers do not employ it at aU ; strictly forbidding its use, indeed, 
because experience has told them of its hurtful tendency, in opposing rather 
than favouring their object in view. Tea and coffee^ then, may rank Doth as 
food and medicme. And the question naturaUy arises, m reference to their latt^ 
character, whether the copious and constant use of them as food is quite proper 
and safe P This, as we have seen, is not essential even under the greatest exer- 
tion. And without presuming to d9gmatise, we would venture to say that when 
nsed as ordinary diet, or as luxuries in connexiqn with it, they ought to be 
taken weak, as well as in moderate quantity — in other words, temperately; 
while large and strong doses ought to be reserved for the necessities of the 
nervous system arising from exhaustion by labour or thought, depression by 
accident, or disorder by disease. When judiciously used, they may contribute 
greatly to our comfort--as much tus any form of alcohol can do, and with none 
of its sinister results on body, mind, or morals. Call them medicines, if you 
wOl. They are ' domestic mecQcines. at once safe and suitable ; and, as such, 
the canister may ranare on the frugal cupboard far more appropriately than the 
decanter or the black-bottle, the tankard, the greybeard, or the glass. The 
great advantage of the water-drinker, as compared with the alcohoHst, under 
work, is this. He has the same strength, with greater self-control. He is 
ready to stop, when necessity requires that he should, and runs less risk, con- 
sequently, of mjury by excessive strain. He does not expend a temporary energy, 
at the expense of future exhaustion. He does not avail himself of a doubuul 
and deceitful help, at the cost of deterioration of the blood, and consequent 
danger to health and life. He does his work at least as copiously and as well as 
the other, even for a time ; and in lon^ continuance of labour, he will do it both 
more copiously and better. He obtains his desired end in all respects satisfac- 
torily. There is no lassitude, headache, feverishness, foul tongue, or achhig 
limbs the next day— even after the hardest labour. All is fresh, and supple, and 
free. There is no reaction" * 



* " I have backed as many as 60 tons in a day, with perfect ease," says a 
London coal-whipper, " since I took the pledge. But, beforef I should scarcely 
have been able to crawl home ; certain to have lost the next day's work" [By 
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Ab my purpose in publishing this Woric is as much to prevent disease as to 
cure it, I think the followinia^ extract from *' Meliora,** the new Quarterly- 
Magazine of the Alliance for the suppression of the sale of intoxicating drinks, 
may be useful in showing the importance of promoting the welfare of our fellove- 
creatures by our own example of self-denial and action in the cause of God and 
man, to rescue poor souls brought in bondage by what never can add to health, 
strength, or real pleasure. 

"IMTBMPEBA.NCB is ouc of the greatest social evils in this empire. Our 
country, which ranks so high among the nations for civilisation, liberty, and 
commerce, is confessedly the most drunken. Its drinlwing customs eat out the 
life of the lower classes of the people. Formerly the upper and middle classes 
were public scandal for their drunkenness ; but now, when these are reforming, 
the lower classes have become the prey of this insidious and destructive vice. 
The facilities for drink abound, and publicans outnumber all other trades. In 
cities and towns spirit>shops and beer-houses are at every corner ; and in the 
most rural districts they are numerous. In some localities they are in the 
proportion of 1 to every 15 houses, and throughout the country there is 1 to 
every 137 people. They are resorted to by our mechanics, artisans, and 
labourers, and, alas ! too frequently by their wives also : — 

' 'Tis here they learn 
The road that leads from competence and peace 
To indigence and rapine ; till at last 
Society, grown weary of the load. 
Shakes her encumber'd lap, and casts them out.' 

*' Intemperance costs the country about £60,000,000 a-year. It is the chief 
cause of most social evils. Ministers of religion testify that it is the greatest 
evil to their success. City missionaries regard it as the most powerful obstacle 
to their labour among the sunken masses of the people. Poor-law guardians 
ascribe to it the majority of cases of pauperism. Our judges and prison gover- 
nors declare that it occasions most criminal offences. Medical men in hospitals 
and in general practice find it the most prolific source of disease. Governors 
of lunatic asylums refer the insanity of many of their unhappy patients to its 
dire influence. Commercial statistics show its injurious effects on trade and 
shipping, and vital statistics its evil influence on life. It is the chief cause 
oi pauperism. Sir Archibald Alison, the sheriff of Lanarkshire, attributes one- 
half of the pauperism to intemperance. The late Archibald Prentice, who was 
well versed in the social condition of Manchester, says that two-thirds of the 
pauperism there is similarly originated. An Edinburgh inspector of the poor 
made this statement : — 'An experience of nearly twenty years in the management 
of the poor has forced me to the conclusion that nearly two-thirds of the destitu- 
tion which exists, and is relieved from the poor's funds, is traceable either to 
the more remote or immediate causes of intemperance.' Of £21,000 expended, 
the same individual deducts £12,000 for the fruits of drunkenness. If we take 
this portion as a fair average, then, of the ten millions spent in support of the 
poor, six are caused by intemperance ; and of the million and a half of persons 
relieved, about one million are brought to poverty by drink. Were this social 
evil cured, or even considerably arrested, how much would taxation be lightened, 
and how many families would be saved from poverty. That intemperance is the 
chief cause of crime in this country has been frequently proved before Com- 
mittees of the House of Commons, on the evidence of magistrates, gaol chaplains, 
and x)thers interested in the subject. From some statistics now before us, 
procured and published by the Scottish Association for the Suppression of 
Drunkenness, it is abundantly attested that nearly fifty per cent, of commit- 
ments in Scotland are directly caused by intemperance, and two-thirds of the 

^'backing," the man meant carrying sacks of coal on his back from the barge they 
were unlading to the cart.] 
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other eases indirectly. ^ The opinionfl of those who have occasion to come into 
closest contact with criminals have frequently expressed the same conclusion. 
We need not repeat what has been often quoted : but we may be permitted to 
give a few extracts from reports and speeches by persons whose words hare 
authority. Matthew Dayenport Hill, Esq., the Recorder of Birmingham — a 
{gentleman whose interest in social reform is known to all, and whose ample 
opportunity for careful examination of criminal cases, as well as his painstakmg 
consideration of the question, entitle him to be heard with respect—made the 
following statement to the grand jury of Birmingham, in January, 1855 :— 

^ * Those of yon who bear in mind the charges which have been delivered from 
this bench, on the causes of crime, will naturally ask how it is that the enormous 
consumption of intoxicating liquors which prevails through the land — a source 
of crime not only more fertile than any other, but than all others added 
together — should have been hitherto passed by, or only have been brought 
tinder notice ^as incidental to some other topic. The subject has occupied my 
thoughts for years ; strange, indeed, must have been the state of my mind if it 
had not forced itself upon my attention, since the evils arising from the use of 
intoxicating drinks meet us at every turn. And, for myself, I cannot pass an 
hour in court without being reminded, by the transactions which are put in 
evidence before me, of the infinite ramifications of this fatal pest.' ELe then 
goes on to say : — * Crime, gentlemen, is the extreme link in the chain of vice 
£>rged by intemperance — the last step in the dark descent ; and thousands who 
stop short of criminality, yet suffer all the other miseries (and manifold they are) 
wiUi which the demon Alcohol afiSicts his victims.' The Rev. John Clay, long 
the chaplain of Preston Gaol, and well known as an accomplished statist and 
practical philanthropist, said in Thirty-first Report, 1855 : — *I would note the 
fact, that during two years I have heard 1,126 male prisoners attribute their 
offences—frauds, larcenies, robberies, burglaries, rapes, homicides — to drink t 
And if every prisoner's habits and history were fully inquired into, it would be 
placed beyona doubt that nine-tenths of the English crime requiring to be dealt 
with by the law arises from the English sin which the same law scarcely 
discourages.' 

*' Similar testimonies are being delivered every day by those who are con- 
nevted with the administration of criminal law ; and they are sufficiently alarm- 
ing to demand the attention of our statesmen, philanthropists, and the sober and 
industrious people. They force the conviction upon all who desire to advance 
social reform that some stronger restraint than has been hitherto tried should 
be laid on the traffic in intoxicating liquors, for the protection of public virtue 
and the welfare of the people. Intemperance is a great cause of disease. Of 
course we do not mean to affirm that disease would be extirpated if the com- 
munity were delivered from drunkenness. But just as the removal of filth is a 
prevention of cholera, so the promotion of temperance would lessen the multi- 
farious ills which body and spirit endure from drunkenness. Bodily diseases 
are greatly induced by drinking. Indeed, the habitual use of intoxicating 
drinks is injurious to the constitution. It is an artificial mode of life, inconsis- 
tent with the natural operation of bodily functions. They exercise a deleterioui 
influence upon the nervous system, the eye, the alimentary canal, the liver, the 
heart, and the kidneys, as may be learned from medical opinions of the highest 
authority. It is well known that the greater part of those who fall victims to 
fever and other epidemic diseases are such as indulge in ardent spirits, and the 
vices to which they inflame them. On this subject the evidence of Dr. Gordon, 
of the London Hospital, given to the Parliamentary Committee, may be suffi- 
cient. *My attention,* says he, *was called to it some time ago, at the time I 
was assistant physician to the hospital, and was in the habit of seeing the out- 
patients to the amount of some thousands, probably, in the course of the year. 
1 kept an account for twelve months It amounted to 65 per cent* 
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upon some thousandf.' Coroners bear the same evidence. Mr. Wakley 
serted long ago that 900 out of 1,500 deaths annually brought before him ^ 
caused by excessive drinking. Once and again, though we believe he has es» 
pressed h-mself otherwise since, did this able coroner state : — 'I am surprised 
that the lefzislature, which is justly particular about chemists and druggists vend- 
ing poison, is not equally so with the vendors of ?in, which appears to cause sacli 
a dreadful waste of life.' InsanHy is occasioned more by this vice than by any 
other single influence, if we except hereditary disposition. Dr. Browne, of the 
Crichton Asylum, Dumfries, in a paper on the subject, declares that of 67, 620 
cases in the present century which he has carefully examined, and which were 
treated in public asylums, 10,717 were caused by intemperate habits. This does 
not include the numbers of the insane kept at home or in private boarding- 
houses. * It is enough,* says this gentleman, * that while the virtuous sorrows, 
the inevitable misfortunes, and the physical diseases, and the many other evils to 
which man is exposed, produce in fifty years 40,000 lunatics, drunkenness, 
drinking, the pleasures of the table, produce 10,000.* The contrast between 
drunken and sober countries in relation to insanity is very striking. ' In Scot- 
land there is I lunatic to 563 sane persons ; in Spain, 1 to 7,181.' ' In Edinburgh 
every sixth lunatic owes his misfortune to intemperance ; in Palermo everj 
twenty-first lunatic is in the same predicament.' The late Dr. Blomfielo, 
Bishop of London, from statistics of 1,^71 lunatics, found that 649, or nearly 
one-half, were deprived of reason by intemperance. A most lamentable fact 
connected with this is, that the children of drunkards are weak, hysterical, 
wayward, and diseased. The late Rev. W. J. Conybeare, in his able article on 
Intemperance in the ' Edinburgh Review,* declares that of 300 idiots in Massa- 
chusets, 145 were the children of drunkards. These facts— and they might 
easily be multiplied a hundredfold — are sufficiently alarming, and call K>r some 
remedial measure to arrest a growing evil. We might assert, also, how much 
intemperance, and the manufacture of and traffic in mtoxicating drinks, injure 
remunerative trade and lesson the demand for productive labour. The economics 
of this question form an argument of singular force and of practical power, were 
it brought out fully, as we trust it will be in the pages of this journal. It is 
onljr necessary at present, in thus hinting at the subject, to state that, from 
statistics of undoubted authority, it has been proved that of £100 worth of 
shoes, £37 go to the workman, 40 per cent, of earthenware, 48 per cent, of linen 
yarn, 66 per cent, of woollen cloth, besides 6 per cent, for making clothes. 
Whereas of £100 spent in alcoholic drinks, only £2 lOs. go for labour ! The 
manufacturer of useful articles will employ thirty-four men at £1 5s. per week, 
where the manufacturer of strong drink will employ but two. Working-men 
should be made to understand this fact — it is worth remembering — that the 
manufacturer of alcoholic drinks employs but one labourer where the manu- 
facturer of other commodities employs seventeen. If the destructive vice of 
intemperance were prevented, the demand for productive labour in useful 
articles would be greatly increased, and the revenue of the state would be 
supplied by the greater purchase of taxed goods. But the economics of this 
question is too great a subject for our present limits. 

'* It may now be asked, what is the cure proposed for this social disease ? We 
unhesitatingly answer, that when any vice becomes dangerous to the comipunity, 
it must be dealt with surgically. It must be cut off by legal restraint and moral 
reprehension. Those to whom ardent spirits are a temptation ought at once and 
for ever to abstain from their use. These stimulants, when once their fire has 
kindled a passion, are not to be trifled with. The passion is like phosphorus, 
ensilv ignited and rapid in its combustion. To save such a number as annually 
fall into poverty, crime, disease, and an early grave ; to preserve many homes 
which annually become a waste and a place of weepers ; to save wives from 
widowhood, children from orphanage, ana generations from hereditary diseases ; 
to save souls from suicide, the terrible spectre of their own consciences, the 
accusations of heaven, and the dread retribution,— let us promote abstmenoe. 
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To keep feet f^om falHng^ into a pit so bottomless ; appetite from craving with a 
thirst insatiable ; means from melting into water which cannot be gathered up 
ap^ain ; men from becoming paupers, dependent on the pitiful dole of a poor>law 
officer ; invalids, with bloated face, blushing nose, and bloody eyes ; maniacs^ 
ivith *a brute, unconscious gaze,' with delirium tremens peopling the room with 
shapes of hideous fiends ; from becoming social and moral wrecks, outcasts 
from society and from God— let us aid in delivering the land from drunkenness. 
'^ But many of our readers may not be tempted with ardent spirits to become 
drunkards; They have not felt any harm from the use of strong drink. They 
never took too much. They let their * moderation be known to all men.' They 
are exemplary citizens. But they see their fellow-citizens ruining themselves 
on every side, their families becoming dependent on the public, and the tax to 
feed and punish them grudged ; but they do nothing more than show the tempted 
that they can play with fire and not be burned. Their weaker brethren, like 
Samuel Johnson, 'cannot take a little ; ' they cannot take coals into their bosom 
without being burned. Something more than has yet been attempted must be 
done on behalf of the drunken masses of the people. It would not be a great 
sacrifice to abstain for the sake of the drunkard. Sympathy with the degraded 
philanthropy, patriotism, and Christianity demand that some earnest and active 
and self-denying effort be made. What father would put in the power of a 
drunken son the temptation that would ruin him ? A family has a right to 
protect itself ; and, for the sake of one, ten would willingly forego the use of in- 
toxicating drinks as beverages. There are hearts among us, warm with a pure 
benevolence, who are ready to give labour and means to save a needy or perishing 
brother, who regularly surrender a portion of their money for philanthropic pur- 
poses. Here is a sphere for liberality and example. The community is cursed 
with drunkenness, and tempted by facilities for drinking. Let philanthropists 
combine to preserve social as they do sanitary health, and remove the tempta- 
tion from the imperilled. A community has a right to protect itself ; and it is a 
virtue to sacrifice for the prevention of sin. The weeping mother who has now 
to sally forth to scenes of revelry and debauch to seek her drunken son ; the 
faithful wife that sits at home beside her cradle, and can scarcely sing a lullaby 
to her crying child, for the sobs she heaves, and the salt tears she sheds over the 
husband of her youth, who is drinking in the tavern ; all the families who have 
any member addicted to this vice — and there are two out of every three homes of 
the humbler classes in this painful position; the tempted, who are so often 
dragged to spend their wages and blight their peace bv indulgence in alcoholic 
drinks ; the besotted drunkards themselves, who are given over to the insidious 
vice and its consequences, and who cannot resist the opportunity, — ^would all 
hail deliverance, were the traffic in intoxicating liquors totally suppressed. But 
the evil is not merely domestic or provincial, it is national ; and a people have a 
right to protect themselves. The patriotic and the Christian, who care for the 
common weal, are bound to attempt to roll away the reproach of drunkenness 
from the land, and to save the tens of thousands who every year perish by this 
eviL More than ever is this cause growing in interest and importance. More 
than ever are Christian men convinced of the necessity of restraining the liquor 
traffic, and of suppressing it altogether, except for medicinal, artistic, and sacra- 
mental purposes. But public-houses are Ucetised by the State, and a large por- 
tion of our revenue is raised by ' the sale of what is both physically and morally 
injurious to the people.' That which is morally wrong can never be politically 
right. It is contrary to all sound morality to enact laws which will, either 
directly or indirectly, foster crime. That the laws at present in operation with 
regard to public-houses have such a tendency, there can be no doubt. * The 
beer-house and the gin-shop,' says the Recorder of Birmingham, 'are the 
authorised temptations offered by the legislature to crime.' There must be an 
alteration in these statutes. The conscience of the country is being aggrieved 
by them, and when once the public feeling is aroused on a matter of right, its 
demand must, sooner or later, be met. Compromise is fatal. 
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" Veg€tahUi contain aU the ekmenti and qualities neceesary for the eofnpl^t^ 
nutrition of man, — ^Haying seen that history and science bear ample testimony t<» 
the truth that vegetables were the ori^al, and are (now as well as in former 
ages) the natural food of man, the inference that they are also his best £ooci 
seems unavoidable ; but, as evidence of a totally different nature from that 
already produced can be brought to prove the latter, independently of the two 
former propositions, the whole three may be considered established as clearly 
and firmly as questions of such a nature admit. First, then, we must inquire 
what important purposes food is designed to answer in the human economy ^ 
secondly, whether vegetables possess the elements and qualities necessary for 
answering those purposes ; thirdly, we must ascertain whether they are easy 
of digestion ; and, lastly, whether they are superior to animal food or a mixed 
diet for sustaining all the vital processes — for producing the ' mens sanis in 
eorpore sano,' in the greatest perfection and for the longest period. {Mr, Smith 
gives, in twenty-Jive pages, a very clear account of the constitution of vegetable and 
farinaceous food."] 

''The experiments of Dr. Beaumont and others prove, that when fruits^ 
roots, and farinaceous substance have been well masticated and mixed with 
saliva, they are easily digested in the healthy human stomach, and answer 
all the purposes of complete nutrition. A short statement of facts, from 
Dr. Beaumont's Tables, will confirm these remarks. He informs us, that 
the following articles were converted into chyme, or digested, in the time 
mentioned : — 

" Rice, boiled soft ......•., 1* o' 

Apples, sweet and ripe ••••••••ISO 

Sago, boiled .••••..•••145 

Tapioca, Barley, stale Bread, Cabbage, with Vinegar, raw, 

boiled Milk and Bread, and Milk, cold 2 

Potatoes, roasted ; and Parsnips, boiled 2 

Baked Custard 2 45 

Apple Dumpling •SO 

Bread-corn, baked ; and Carrots, boiled 3 15 

Potatoes and Turnips, boiled ; Butter and Cheese , • • 3 30 

Tripe and Pigs' Feet 10 

Venison, broiled ....••••• 1 35 
Cod Fish, boiled ; and Eggs, raw ..•••• 2 

Turkey, Goose, and Lamb . • 2 80 

"Egga, soft-boiled; Beef and Mutton, roast or boiled; and 

Oysters, raw •SO 

Boiled Pork ; stewed Oysters, Eggs, hard-boiled, or fried • 3 30 
Domestic Fowls and Ducks, roasted . . . • . • 4 
Wild Fowls ; Pork, salted and boiled ; Suet • • • • 4 30 
Veal, roasted ; Pork, and salted Beef . • • • • 5 30 

**Dr. James, of Wisconsin, Dr. Whitlaw, Dr. W. A. AUcott, of Boston, U.S., 
and many others, have both advocated and personally tried, for many years, a 
strictly and exclusively vegetable diet. When Boadicea, queen of the Ancient 
Britons, was about to eugaga the Komans in a pitched battle, in the days of 
Boman degeneracy (a.d. 61), she encouraged her army by an eloquent speech, in 
which she says, 'The great advantage we have over them is, that they cannot 
(like us) bear hunger, thirst, heat, or cold. They must have fine bread, wine^ 
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and warm houses. To as, erery herb And root are food ) every Juice is oar oil» 
and every stream of water our wine.' * In those times,' observes Lord Kaimes» 
'our fathers were robust both in mind and body; and could bear, without much 
pain, what would totally overwhelm us.' A considerable proportion of the 
labourers in various parts of England and Wales, even at the present day, eat 
but little animal food ; and, about seventy or eij^hty years ago, the principal 
part of the labour in this country was performed by those who seldom or ever 
tasted flesh-meat. The hardy Scotch, also, are almost exclusively confined is 
their diet to the productions of the field and garden. ' So late as 1763,' say» 
Mr. McCulIoch, * the slaughter of bullocks for the supply of the public markets 
was a thing wholly unknown even in Glasgow, though the city had then a 
population of nearly 30,000 ! ' The Lazzaroni of Naples are a tall, stout, well- 
formed, robust, and active class of people ; and yet subsist chiefly on coarse 
bread and potatoes ; and their drink of luxury is a glass of iced water, slightly 
acidulated. 

'' In France, a vegetable diet prevails to a very great extent. M. Dupin in- 
forms us that two-tMrds of the French people, to 5na day, are wholly deprived 
of animal food; and live on chestnuts, or maize, or potatoes. The peasantry of 
Norway, Sweden, Russia, Denmark, Poland, Germany, Turkey, Greece, Switzer- 
land, Spain, Portugal, and of almost every other country in Europe, subsist 
principally, and most of them entirely on vegetable food. It has been observed, 
that *' from two-thirds to three-fourths of the whole human family, from the 
creation of the species to the present moment, have subsisted entirely, or nearly 
so, on vegetable food ; and always when their alimentary supplies of this kind 
have been abundant and of a good quality, and their habits have been in other 
respects correct, they have been well nourished and well sustained in all thd 
physiological interests of their nature.' 

''Dr. Adam Smith, in his 'Wealth of Nations/ says: — 'It may indeed be 
doubted, whether butcher's-meat is anywhere a necessary of life. Grain and 
other vegetables, with the help of milk, cheese, and butter, or oil (where butter 
is not to be had), it is known from experience can, without any butcher's-meat» 
afford the most plentiful, the most wholesome, the most nourishing, and the most 
invigorating diet.' 

"Mr. W. Fairbaim, of Manchester, in the ' Report on the Sanitary Condition 
of the Labouring Population of Great Britain, says : — * I observed, on a late 
journey to Constantinople, that the boatmen or rowers of the caiques, who are, 
perhaps, the first rowers in the world, drink nothing but water ; and they drink 
that profusely during the hot months of the summer. The boatmen and water- 
carriers of Constantinople are decidedly, in my opinion, the finest men in 
Europe, as regards their physical development ; and they are all water-drinkers : 
they may take a little sherbet ; but, in other respects, are what we should call^ 
in this country, " Teetotallers." Their diet is chiefly bread ; now and then, a 
cucumber, with cherries, figs, dates, mulberries, or other fruits which are abun- 
dant there ; now and then, a little fish : occasionally, I believe, they eat the flesh 
of goats ; but I never saw them eating any other than the diet I have described.. 
They eat about the same amount as European workmen ; buty if anything, are 
more moderate as respects quantity.' 

** Sir Francis Head informs us, that immense loads are carried by the South 
American miners, though fed entirely on grain and pulse. * It is usual for the 
copper-miners of Central Chili to carry loads of ore of 2001bs, weight ud risrhtv 
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perpendicular yards, twelre times a day. When they reach the mouth of the pit, 
they are in a state of apparent fearful exhaustion, oovered with perspiration^ 
their chests heaving ; vet after briefly resting, they descend again. Tneir diet 
is entirely yegetable : breakfast consists of sixteen figs and two small loaves of 
bread ; dmner, boiled beans ; supper, roasted wheat grain. They scarcely ewer 
taste meat ; yet on this simple diet they perform a labour that would almost 
kill many men.' 'The diet of the Affglian consists of bread, curdled milk, and 
water. He lives in a climate which often produces in one day extreme heat and 
cold ; he will undergo as much fatigue, and exert as much strength, as the 
porters of London, who are fed on flesh and ale ; neither is he subject to their 
acute and obstinate disorders.* An officer of a frigate who had been at the 
Sandwich Islands has declared that our sailors stood no chance in boxing with 
the natives, who fight precisely in the English manner. A quartermaster, a 
very stout man, and a skilful boxer, indignant at seeing his companions knocked 
about with so little ceremony, determined to try a round or two with one of the 
stoutest of the natives, although strongly dissuaded from the attempt by his 
officers. The blood of the native islander being warmed by the opposition of a 
few minutes, he broke through all the guards of his antagonist, seized him by the 
thigh and shoulder, threw him up, and held him with extended arms over his 
head for a minute, in token of triumph, and then dashed him on the deck with 
such violence as to fracture his skull. The gentleman added, that he never saw 
men apparently possessed of such muscular strength. Our stoutest sailors 
appeared mere shrimps compared with them. Their mode of life, constantly in 
vigorous action in the open air, and undebilitated by the use of stimulating food 
or drink, may be considered as a perpetual state of training. Examples might 
be multipliecf, from all parts of the world, of people living entirely upon vege- 
table food, and enjoying perfect health and bodily vigour ; but pernaps none are 
more striking than those we have in close proximity to us. ' The chairmen, 
porters, and coal-heavers, the strongest men in the British dominions, are said 
to be, the greater part of them, from the lowest rank in Ireland, which are 
generally fed with the potato. No food can afford a more decisive proof of its 
nourishing quality, or of its being peculiarly suitable to the health of the human 
constitution.' This remark has been amply confirmed by the recent experiments 
of Professor Forbes, on the weight, height, and strength of above eight hundred 
individuals ; — ^his tables clearly showing that the Irish are more developed than 
the Scotch at a given age, and the English less. 

** Mr. Brindley, a celebrated canal engineer in this country, informs ns, that 
in the various works in which he has been engaged — where, the workmen being 
paid by the piece, each exerted himself to earn as much as possible — ^men from 
the north of Lancashire and Yorkshire, who adhered to their customary diet of 
oat-cake and hasty pudding, with water for their drink, sustained more labour, 
and made greater wages, than those who lived on bread, cheese, bacon, and 
beer — the general diet of labourers in the South. Diseases of the liver are 
much more common where a flesh diet abounds. Dr. Copland informs us that 
' eating largely or frequently, especiidly of animal, rich, and highly seasoned 
food — stimulating the appetite by a variety of incongruous dishes and sauces, 
and spices and wines, particularly m warm countries and seasons — are most infla- 
ential causes of these disorders.' We have known various persons who have 
been delivered from painful and obstinate disorders by giving up the use of 
animal food entirely ; and others in whom disorders of the nervous system and 
the chest had been very much relieved by the same procedure. 

'' Dr. Caleb Bannister, of Phelps (N.T.), whose ancestors, it appears, had all 
died of hereditary consumption, states as follows : — < At the age of twenty,! 
began to be afflicted with pain in different parts of the thorax, and other premo- 
nitory symptoms of phthisis pulmonaiis. Having a severe attack of ague and 
fever, all my consumptive symptoms became greatly aggravated ; the pain was 
shifting, sometimes between the shoulders, sometimes m the side or breast, &o.' 
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After ennmerating various other symptoms (such as irritable pulse, &c,), and 
stating that his lire was despaired of, he says : — * I was induced to try a milk- 
diet, and succeeded in regaining my health ; so that, for twenty-four years, I 
haye been entirely free from any symptom of phthisis.' 

" * It will not be disputed,' says Dr. Lambe, * that, for consumptive symptoms, 
a Top:eta)>le diet, or at least a vegetable and milk diet, is the most proper. 
Dr. Buchan again observes : — * When there is a tendency to consumption in the 
young, it should be counteracted by strictly adhering to a diet of the farinacea 
and ripe fruits. Animal food and fermented liquors ought to be rigidly pro- 
hibited; even milk often proves too nutritious.* Scrofula, cancer, scurvy, 
epilepsy, dysentery, inflammation, ulcers, &c., may be included among the 
diseases which are greatly relieved, if not cured, by vegetable diet; as the 
ensuing facts attest. Dr. N. J. Kniirht, of Truro, records the following case : — 
*Mrs. A., infected with scrofula of the left breast, and in a state of ujceration, 
applied to me two years ago. The ulcer was then the size of a half-dollar, and 
discharged a considerable quantity of imperfect pus. The axillary glands were 
much enlarged ; and, doubting the practicability of operating with the knife in 
such cases, I told her the diinger of her disease, and ordered her to subsist 
upon bread and milk, and some fruit, drink water, and keep the body of as 
uniform temperature as possible. I ordered the sore to be kept clean, by 
ablutions of tepid water. In less than three months the ulcer was healed, 
and her general health much improved. The axillary glands are still enlarged, 
though less so than formerly. She still lives simply, and enjoys good health; 
but she tells me, if she tastes flesh meat, it produces a twinging in the breast.' 
A physician, in answer to Dr. North, states that he had been subject to 
severe attacks of epilepsy ; but, having maintained a total abstinence from 
flesh, fish, and fowl for two years and a-half, he had been entirely free from 
any attack. 

**Dr. Cheyne relates a remarkable cure of epilepsy, in the case of Dr. Taylor, 
-who was for a long time dreadfully afllicted with epileptic fits. He tried the 
effects of medicine, and consulted all the most eminent of his brethren of the 
medical profession in and about I^ondon ; but obtained no relief. At last he 
was obliged to follow the advice of Dr. Sydenham, whose works he had studied. 
He first discontinued the use of all fermented and distilled liquors ; then, find- 
ing his fits become less frequent and less violent, he gave up all animal food, and 
confined himself entirely to cow's milk. In the course of a year or two he was 
perfectly cured, and for seventeen years enjoyed as good health as human 
nature is capable of. But the most remarkable cure of this kind is recorded pn 
the Lancet for May 14, 1842, by Mr. S. Kowbotham, surgeon, of Stockpdrt. 
The son of a Mr. Fielding, of that town, about three years old, had been ill 
eighteen months. He was covered from head to foot with ulcers; his eyes, 
nose, ears, mouth, and, in fact, his whole head and face, were involved in one 
complete mass of fetid running sores and ulc^s; and the lower part of his body 
was equally bad, so that his little thighs jlemed nearly separating from his 
body. Fur more than twelve months he md been quite blind, and had never 
been able to sit down, even on a pillow, out stood upon his foot, and leaned 
with his elbow upon the nurse — except at times, when he was able to kneel on 
a pillow : he had scarcely been able to lie in bed for the same period. Eight of 
the most eminent medical mep had given him up as incurable ; and some of 
them declared that no known mortal power could even improve his condition, 
much less effect a cure. * From certain views which I held on the origin of 
disease,' says Mr. Rowbotham, *I was induced to recommend a diet consisting 
almost entirely of ripe fruits and honey, or sugar and treacle. The child com- 
menced this diet on the 13th of September, 1841: he had stewed fruits, mixed 
with sugar or honey, to all his meals, and was allowed frequently to eat grapes, 
cherries, plums, apples, pears, and such other fruits as could be obtained. On 
the 16ih the sores on his back were beginning to disappear ; on the 23rd, he 
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was very sensibly improved ; on the 30th, one-half of his face was clear ; -tbe 
lower parts of his body were much better; and he could sit in a chair, and lie 
comfortably in bed. He continued daily to improve, till at last his eyes opened ; 
but they were at first very weak ; and he could scarcely see anything: his sis-Iif^ 
however, gradually improved. On the Ist of January, 1842, not a single uTc^ 
remained on his body : the skin became remarkably clear and fair, and the 
features, which for .twelve months had been in such a state that it was impossible 
to more than guess at the position of his nose and eyes, were restored to their 
wonted appearance.' 

*' Adam Smith, in his ^ Wealth of Nations,' informs us that the most beantif al 
women in the British dominions are said to be, the greater part of them, from 
the lower rank of people in Ireland, who are generally fed with potatoes. The 

Eeasantrv of Lancashire and Cheshire, also, who live principally on potatoes and 
uttermilk, are celebrated as the handsomest race in England. 

*' Mr. Shillitoe, of Tottenham— a member of the Society of Friends — when 
about forty-five vears of age, had suffered from ill health during many years ; 
and was restored by adopting a vegetable diet, and water for drink. He lived 
till nearly ninety years of age ; and at eighty could walk, with ease, from 
Tottenham to London (six miles) and back again. He gives the foUowiDg' 
account of himself : — ' It is now thirty years since I ate fish, flesh, or fowl ; or 
took fermented liquor of any kind whatever. I find, from continued experience, 
that abstinence is the best medicine. I do not meddle with fermented liquors of 
anv kind, even as medicine. I find I am capable of doing better without 
them.'" 

ALL PRIZE CATTLE DISEASED.— JVow the Vegetarian Messenger, price 
Qd, Pitman, London. *t Once again we have a striking communication made to 
the public on the subject of the disease originated in the process of fattening^ 
animals. Scientific and other observant men have frequently thrown out that 
the animal is * fattened ' only at the expense of its health, and that as there are 
no fat animals in a state of nature, so the processes resorted to to make up the 
prize-fed monstrosities of Smithfield are immensely against the interests of the 
consumer of the flesh of animals. 

'** A question of much interest to the breeders of cattle, Judges at exhibitions 
of stock, and the public, has been raised by Mr. Gant, a London surgeon. It 
appears that he was struck with the appearance of soma, of the prize animals at 
tne late Smithfield Cattle Show, several of which also took honours at Birming- 
ham; he followed them to the slaughter-house, and, as the result of dissection 
and microscopical observations, discovered that the hearts and proper muscular 
structure, the nutritious parts, were degenerated into unhealthy fat and oil 
globules, and that the lungs were the seat of extensively deposited tubercular 
<lisease, of a similar structure to that form of deposit usually found in scrofulous 
and phthisical subjects. This discovery, although not made for the first time, 
puts the matter in a light so serious as to command attention. It would seem 
also to point to the necessity for a change in the standard of what judges 
generally consider excellence. 

*' We beg to call attention to the more complete explication of the above, as 
found in our present number. Whitlaw and others long since declared similar 
facts ; but, now, with the stamp of greater authority, we n^iy reasonably hope 
that Mr. Gant*s researches will be made valuable to the public." 

The Russians are practical Vegetarians. The hosts of workmen employed on 
the great public works of the empire subsist in summer on cucumbers and rye' 
bread; and in winter the cucumbers are salted and eked' out with ohestnata* 
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TThe prowess of the Russian soldier England and France have had melan- 
choly occasion to test, and the Times correspondent in the Crimea was 
amazed to find that desperate wounds, which would hare heen the death of a 
£esh-eating Englishman or Frenchman, did not kill the Russian, whose food was 
coarse black bread, with oil and salt. And the case is the same with the 
Russian peasantry, from whence workman and soldier are drawn. Their gene- 
ral food IS coarse black bread and garlic. A finer people, physically, all unite 
to say, there is not. In a climate severely cold they enjoy health and vigour^ 
•and, as one of the fairest tests of national well bein?, they rapidly increase in 
numbers. Spite of national jealousy, Russia is on the highway to greatness^ 
and the future will, I hare no doubt, find it one of the most useful and influ- 
ential powers among the kingdoms of the earth ; and while we cannot but 
profit by Russian prosperity and enlightenment, there is surely room enough in 
this wide world for the aevelopment of all without either trenching on the 
domains of the other. The Norwegian winter, as all know, is a severe one ; but 
the Norwegians, like the Russians, are practical Vegetarians. They do eat flesh 
when they can get it, but that is but rarely, and is then eaten as a luxury, much as 
plum-pudding is by poor people in England. Yet the Norwegians, on their oatmeal 
and rye-meal, are robust and healthy, tall, and good-looking, and in no European 
nation are there more instances of extreme longevity. ' One fact, if reliable, is 
as good as twenty in proving our point, and facts might be adduced to tedium 
to show that the heat of the human body can be sustained in severe cold on the 
products of the vegetable kingdom, especially cereals. In Sibeiia no exiles in 
that wintry region endure the cold better than those who have been accustomed 
to a simple vegetable diet, and the Hudson's Bay Company have discovered that 
2 Jibs, of maize meal per day sustains the warmth and energy of their servants 
quite as well as the 81bs. of fat flesh-meat formerly used, whilst the m en them- 
selves prefer it. Facts like these dispose of the common argument constantly 
brought against Vegetarians, about their system being impossible in cold 
climates. But, supposing it were as true as it is false that men could not live in 
severe cold without flesh or fat, why should that hinder any one from adopting 
a Vegetarian diet in the mild climate of England ? — ^a diet recommending itself 
by its economy to the prudence, its pleasantness to the palate, and its innocent 
attainment to the benevolence and all the best feelings of man's nature. Why 
should any one make ajsupposed difficulty in the Arctic zone restrain him from 
a clear duty in Manchester or London ? As Mr. Simpson, in a lecture, once 
pertinently asked, ' Will you defer your acceptance of Christianity until every 
rascal and every heathen has found it convenient to acknowledge its divine 
claim ? ' Do let us do right ourselves. The right is ever full of happiness and 
blessing. 

Cheap Useful Steaheb. — ^A separate gutta percha tube is attached for 
local steaming, of great service in wounds^ abscesses, chronic rheumatism of 
joints, throat affections^ and all is easily applied. 

Steam and Spirit Lamp Bath. A, 6J 
diameter, 8 deep to first -rim. D, 1 j, B, 
4^ deep ; this Bloping pUrt holds a quart 
of water. C, perforated top. Inside A is 
a movable can, 3^ diameter, 2\ deep, to 
bold a quarter pint of methylated spirits 
of wine, or rectified naphtha, to place in- 
side A ; light the spirits, then put in can, 
C D, with sloping point B into the spirits. 
If for spirit lamp, leave out C D B, put 
the little cover inside on spirit can, with 
two wicks. The person undressed, en- 
veloped in blankets, or coverlids, or mackintosh, sits on a wooden-bottom chair, the 
steamer uuder. If at any time too hot, raise the blanket to let iu air, or to make the 
spirits bum better. After iteaming, sponge over with cold ur tepid water, (see p. 61). 








We lireathe in one minute, 18 pints of atmospheric uir. 

j> „ „ hour, 1,066S „ or 3 hogsheads 20 gallons. 

„ „. 24 hours, 25,607 „ 57 „ 1 » 7 pints. 

There passes through the lungs— 
In one minute, 8 pints of blood, noighing 9 pounds. 

„ „ hour 449 „ „ „ 540 „ 

„24 ,,10,784 „ „ „12,9SO „ 

1 circuit of the blood is performed ia 160 seconds. 

""""'" "' "~" S minutes. 

^4 hours, 






In other words, there domes in contact in the lungs — 
In one minute, 8 pints of blood to 18 pints of air. 
„ „ hour, aboul 1 hogshead of blood to 2 hogsheads 20 gallons of air. 
„ 24 hours „ 24 „ „ 57 „ 1 „ 7 pints. 

(Dt. Soalhaood Smiih.} 
IVe inhale 79 parts of nitrogen, and exhale 77 parts, 
oxygen „ 13 „ 
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Jn the mutual action that takes place between the air and blood in 24, hours— 

rriie air loses 16,767*9131 grains, or about 32^ oz. of oxygen 

TJxiites with carbon 13,1091040 „ „ 27| „ „ 

a?lie body absorbs 2,648-8091 „ „ 6 „ 248 grains 

Nitrogen absorbed 2^71041 ^ „ 4 „ 347 „ 

Tbe blood loses (carbon) ... 4,915-9182 „ » 10 ,,115 „ 

Caurbonic acid formed ... 18,0250172 » „ 37^ „ 

„ „ inhaled ... 1051302 |„ 

„ „ exhaled ... 18,1301474 37l „ 

The weight of oxygen and nitrogen absorbed is just equal to the carbon con- 
sinned. Menzies, 

One hundred inches of oxygen consumes 12j grains of carbon out of Hi 
lio^htttds of oxy^n inhaled. 

We consume in one hour 1,905 cubic inches, or 9 gallons 7 pints of oxygen. 
„ „ 24 hours 45,720 . „ „ 3 hogsheads 9 gallons „ 

THE THEORY OP ANIMAL HEAT, BY DB. CBAWFOBD. 

Tbe q)ecific capacity for latent caloric, taking water as the standard at ... I'OOOO 

... 4-7490 

•.. 07936 

... 1-7900 

... 1-6454 

... 10300 

... 0-8928 



Oxygrai is 
IQ^iti^^enis ... 
Atmospheric air 
Carbonic acid 
Axterial blood 
Venous blood 



The change of oxygen into carbonic acid in the lungs sets caloric free, and the 
change from venous to arterial blood at tho same place absorbs the caloric set free, 
and retains it until the change from arterial to Tenons blood takes place in the 
capillaries, which are distributed through the whole body. We can assist or 
retard these processes, and enjoy or suffer in as just a proportion to our obedience 
or disregard of these causes, as an Infinite Creator has apportioned. Any person 
who neglects to keep the auxiliary respiratory muscles of the chest in a high state 
of contractibility by regular and judicious exercise, renders it a physical impos- 
sibUity for the lungs to obtain a sufficient quantity of atmospheric air to duly 
arterialize the blood, so that it may transmit to the organs of animal life energy 
and force. JT, Monl\ 

A person reclining on a couch breathes in one minute 500 inches of air. 

Walking 1 mile per hour 800 

„ 2 miles „ ... ... ... 1,000 

^f O ^^ ^ ••• ••• •«• ••• Aj •■ W 

fy ^ yy ff • • • ••• • •• • • • X»^\/%J 

Bunuing6 „ „ ... 1,800 

Physical health, like moral rectitude, is a peraonal matter. Neither av 
hydropathist, nor any other ])athist, can make a person healthy, vigorous, and 
ftarong, no more than a minister can make his congregation pious and holy, 
^thw may advise, direct, and instruct but it is a personal matter to retA, man, 
lean, and inwardly dijfest both physical and moral phenomena; the blessine 
must be earned before it can be enjciyed. And He is nithAil who has ordained 
as well as promised ; He whose attributes are as oonspiouous in his providential 
and preserving otre of our physical bodies, as are his attributes of love, mercy, 
trutbi and justice in the scheme of human redemption. V, Munk. 
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THE BREATH OF LIFE. 

BY W. CHOOKES, F.C.S. 

{F^rom the "Popular Science Eeview: " Robert ffardtoicke, 1 92, VkcafUlly: 2s. 6d. 
This Review confaint much important information on various subjects, and the 
April, 18G3, number ffives Cut and Structure of Skin^ very good. 

Not only figuratively, but in actual reality, can the life of man be compared to a 
fire, or 1i)<hted candle. Bespiration may be regarded as the same process as 
combustion, only performed in a slowfr manner. Fuel is placed in a furnace, 
and the combustion which we see take place with the evolution of heat and light 
is owin^ to the combination of the oxygen — that wonderful constituent of the 
atmosphere — with the carbon and hydrogen of the fuel. In a similar way we 
I^ace fuud (which is fuel) in our bodies, and then, by the act of respiration, 
we draw into the lungs oxygen, and this, uniting with the carbon and hydr^n 
of the food, also produces a disenga>rement of heat. 

Another point worthy of attention is, that the combustible matter of the food 
— the <arb<)n and hydrogen— when burned in the body, by means of air drawn in 
by the luugs, produces exactly the same amount of heat as it would have done' 
had the same quantity been consumed in an ordinary furnace by means of the* 
free atmospheric oxygen ; the only difference being that, in the latter oase, Ute 
combustion takes place rapidly, evolving an intense heat for a short time ; whilst 
in our bodies the fuel is burned more slowly, thus evolving less heat for a longer 
time— the t4>tal amount of heat liberated by the combustion of a given weiglrt of 
carbon, whether it be^bumed in the form of coal or beef, being always the same. 

This, therefore, is the cause of the high temperature of ^e human body. We 
^'ach carry about within us a portable furnace of the most perfect ooBstrnetknii. 
Fudi is thrown on at intervals during the day, the need of a fresh sup^y being 
made known by the feeling of hunger (as it is in some steam-engines l^ the 
ringing of a bell) ; whilst a draught of air is drawn in at each insptratimi, by 
which means the process of combustion proceeds uninterruptedly. 

The analogy is strictly correct, even if pursued further. In a fumace we can 
augment the energy of combustion by increasing the draught of air; and so in' 
•our bodies, if we increase the normal number of respirations per minute, a 
considerable rise of temperature is the result, the excess of heat being radiated 
into the surrounding atmosphere, and carried off in the form of perspiration. 
This explains why persons in Arctic regions consume such enormous quantities 
cf food in comparison with those in more temperate latitudes. In order to keep 
up the natural heat of the body (which is invariably the same— 99" 5' Fahr.) in 
the midAt of the intense cold of the surrounding media, it is necessary for 
considerable quantities of fuel to be rapidly burned in the body, so as to restore 
the amount of heat lost by radiation ; and not only is l^e total weight of food 
which is required in the Arctic regions yastly greater than that consumed in warm 
climates, but the former contains a greater per-centage of combustible matter ; the 
fruits which constitute so large a proportion of the food of the inhabitant of tba 
South containing not more than about twelve per cent, of carbon, whilst the 
blubber or fat which forms the staple diet of the Esquimaux or Lap contains 
nearly eighty per cent, of that combustible. Plenty of food, therefore, takes the 
place of clothing, in the same manner as warm raiment is a partial subetitutie 
for food. The wanner we are dad, the less fuel it is necessary to bum, in order 
to keep up the supply of animal heat lost by radiation ; whereas, if we were to walk 
about naked, or were exposed to an Arctic temperature, we should be enabled to 
consume twinty or thirty pounds of whale's fat, together with several quarts 
of train oil and brandy, without difficulty, finishing off with a few tallow candles 
by way of dessert; the combustible matters here indicated being not morr " 
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sufficient to supply the enormous radiation of heat consequent upon a diflference 
of perhaps 120 degrees hetween the temperature of the body and tbat of tdit. 
external air. 

The analogy between the life of man and the flame of a candle, or stove, i^ 
thug seen to be something more than a mere fanciful theory. Warmth and 
vitality are produced equally in each case by the combination of combustible 
matter with the ozy^n present in the atmosphere ; and in either case, if the 
supply of air be inRuflloient or vitiated, a similar result will follow ; for the paie, 
sickly, flickering flame of a candle burning in an atmosphere deficient in the 
necessary supporter of combustion, or containing noxious gases, is strictly paralld 
to the delicate, sickly, etiolated appearance caused in human beings by an impure 
atmosphere, whilst the ultimate result is the same in both cases, namely, the 
extinction of vitality, or death. 

An attentive examination into the phenomena of combustion, as exemplified 
in the burning of a candle, shows us, therefore, that not only is it necessary to 
take account of the food which we eat— that is to say, of the fuel with the com- 
bustion of which we keep up the requisite temperature — but that a careful 
attention to the qualify of the air we breathe is no less important to our health 
and comfort. A candle burning in a close room not only consumes a oortaio 
quantity of the vivifying principle of the atmosphere, diminishing the amount of 
oxygen present and avaUable for other purposes, but it likewise communicates to 
the air an equal volume of another gas— carbonic acid — a substance possessing 
the most deadly properties — ^the pure gas suffocating animals placed in it as 
they had been plunged into so much water. Even when it is present in the air 
in only small quantities, it produces very deleterious effects, 4 per cent, acting 
like a narcotic poison in the atmosphere, and even a less proportion producing 
depressing efflMsts of a most injurious description. If, then, a candle, which con- 
sumes so small a quantity of oxygen, causes such a change in the atmosphere, how 
much more will the respiration of human beings tend to vitiate it. It has been 
oaloulated that a man every twenty-four hours consumes nearly 400 cubic feet of 
fdr, with evolution of the deleterious carbonic acid gas ; and that were he to be 
indosed for twenty-four hours in a room eight feet square by nine feet hip^h, he 
would be moribund at the end of the time. And these are not merely fanciful or 
supposititious oases. The action of contaminated confined air upon the health of 
the inhaler is one of the most potent and insidious causes of disease. Any addi- 
tion to the natural atmosphere that we breathe must be a deterioration, and 
absolutely noxious in a greater or less degree. Our health, says Thakrah, would 
immediately suffer did not some vital conservative principle accommodate our 
functions to circumstance and situation. But this seems to get weaker from 
exertion. The more we draw on it, the less balance it leaves in our favour. The 
vis vUa, which, in a more natural state, would carry the body to seventy or 
eighty years, is prematurely exhausted, and, like the gnomon shadow, whose 
motion no eye can perceive, but whose arrival at a certain point at a definite 
time is inevitable,^he latent malaria, which, year after year, seems to inflict no 
perceptible injuiy, is yet hurrying the bulk of mankind, with undeviating, silent, 
accelerating rapidity, to a premature grave. Pure air is the food designed by 
nature for the constitution. Man subsists upon it more than upon his meat and 
drink ; and there are numberless instances of persons living for months and years 
on a very scanty supply of aliment ; but no one can subsist even for a few minutes 
without a copious supply of the aerial element. 

Deaths fh>m the respiration of many persons in a oonflned space are, unhap- 
pily, not rare ; and without going back to the shooking instance of the Black 
Hole at Calcutta, we may refer to an equally lamentable occurrence which hap- 
pened a few years ago in an emigrant ship, in whlch^ during a storm off the- 
English coast, the emigrants were confined below. In less than six hours moTsj 
than sixty persons perished '. 
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The paramount necessity whioh exists, according to these instances, for ftwh 
^ir, equally holds good in less extreme oases. Just its surely as a total deprivatioa 
of oxygen, or the presence with it of any excess of deleterious gases, produces 
death, so the breathing of a partiall^-innaled atmosphere is equally certain to 
occasion sickness and disease, if its inhalation be persisted in. The evils of 
exhausted air are also more to be guarded against, because persons can live in it 
without being aware of its danger, as far as their sensations are concerned. 
When we enter a crowded assembly on a cold day, the air is always at first 
repulsive and oppressive ; but these sensations gradually disi^pear, and we then 
breathe freely, and are unconscious of the quality of the atmosphere. Science, 
however, reveals the fact, that the system sinks in action to meet the conditions 
of the impure air ; but it does so at the expense of a gradual depression of the 
vital functions ; and when this is continued, disease follows. No disetue can be 
thoroughly cured when there it a want of ventilation. It is related that illness 
oontinuod in a family until a pane of glass was accidentally broken, and then it 
oeased: the window not being repaufed, a plentiful supply of fresh air was 
•admitted. Nearly all the churches in the empire require some artificial means 
•of ventilation to render them physically fit receptacles for the body during a 
prolonged service. The Sunday-schools, also, as a general rule, are very ill venti" 
■lated ; and lessons in the second hour are far worse rendered than in the first, 
solely arising from a semi-lethargic coma that comes over the pupils breathing a 
<»urboaic air, which has already done duty and been inhaled by others s.veral 
times. However much to be regretted, it is still true that people will sometimes 
ileep during the sermon. Now, the minister must not be twitted with this ; for, 
with the oratory of a Jeremy Taylor, or of a Tillotson, people could not be kept 
Awake in an atmosphere charged with carbonic acid, the emanations of a thousand 
listeners.* 

Instances innumerable might be pointed out in connection with our trades 
-and professions, showing that no one can break with impunity the law of nature, 
which demands that the food destined to nourish and warm the body should be 
converted into heat, and vitalised by a constant supply of fresh and pure air. 
The importance of this subject becomes more evident if we turn to a few statistics. 
In a life of fifty years a man makes upwards of 500 millions of respirations, 
drawing through his lungs nearly 170 tons weight of ur, and discharging nearly 
20 tons weight of the poisonous carbonic acid. It has Ixsen also calculated that, 
to ventilate a room effectually, every person requires ten cubic feet of fresh air 
per minute ;t a church, therefore, 80 feet long, 50 feet wide, and 40 feet high, 
and containing 1,000 persons, would require the whole atmospheric contents of 
the building to be renewed every sixteen minutes. A room containing a million 
cubic feet of air, in which were assembled 10,000 persons, would likewise require 
a total change every ten minutes ; and an apartment twelve feet each way, with 
ten persons in it, would require an entire change of air every seventeen minutes. 

This quantity of ten cubic feet of air per minute for each individual is what 
is requir^ to supply him with the amount of oxygen necessary for the perform- 
ance of the functions of respiration ; whilst the constant chan^e^of the atmosphere 
is imperatively necessary to get rid of the products of respiration, viz., the carbonic 
acid and aqueous vapour, as well as the effluvia ftrom the body ; for, disagreeable 
as it may be to refer to such a subject, this is the most noxious cause of contami- 
nation with which we are in the habit of coming in contact. " We instinctively,*' 
says Bernan, " shun approach to the dirty, the squalid, and the diseased, nor use 
a garment that may have been worn by another ; we bj^ sewers for matters that 
offend the sight and smeU, and contaminate the air; we carefully remove im- 

♦ Pfesse. -'■' 

t ThU U the mlnlmam which should b« allowed. In the Hoase of Copufroni, which Is, perhaps, 

the most perfectly, as It is certainly the moMt «cientl/iciilly Tentliated 1[}ulldfaig in the world. Dr. 

Keid never allows less than thirty cublo feet of air per minute fur each member, when the room is 

crowd»l. and on many occasions sixty cubic feet have been allowed. 
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parities from what we oat* and drink, filter morind water, and fiiotidioiisljr avoid 
drinking from a cup that may have been pressed to the lips of ft friend. On tlie 
<ytli«r hand, we resort to places of assembly, and draw into onr months sir loaded 
with eflluvia ftrom the lungs, and skin, and dothing of every individual in tlM 
proaiscuous crowd: exbaktions, offiensiTe to a certain extent from the most 
healthy individuals, but which, rising from ft living mass of skin and hingr in all 
steges of evaporatiim, disease, and putridity, and jsrevented by the walte and 
oeiliner from ef;<vipirHr, are, when thus concentrated, in the highest degree dele- 
tnioiis and loathsome.** 

Tue evil^ pruduoed by allowing the carbonio acid from the breatti to aeccmu- 
late in the air have been already mentioned; those engendered l^ iwiu^M 
animal effluria are still more UM in their retnlts ; for, according to eompetent 
autlK)rities, it seems to be an invariable result that the aooumuliitioQ and staff- 
natioQ of the breath and perspiration of human beings crowded for a period m 
confioed air, and neglecting perscmal deanMness, produce plague or fever tiiat 
may be communicated to healthv persons by contact or respiration. The most 
memorable of this is the Great Pkgue of Ixmdon, which was caused by the total 
absence of proper ventilation in the filthy and overcrowded hovels in which tiie 
greater part of the poorer population of London lived, together with the filth aad 
putrefying abominations which habitually filled not only the streets but even the 
houses of the lower dasses. According to Beman, tiie gaol fbver was anotiher 
disease which, arising from a neglect <» the vital necessity for fresh air, mm, a 
few centuries ago, an olrject of dread to society. The unfortunate and the 
criminal alike were immured in damp, cold, ill-aired dungeons, and kept in a 
^te of inactirity. They inhaled the pent-up noxious effluvia emitted from their 
own bodies; and, from the want of means for personal purification, their clothes 
and bedding during their incarceration became saturated with the fatal exhala- 
tions. In this condition the miserable prisoners engendered, and became victims 
to, a disease of deadly malignity. They sickened, and with Uttle apparent illness 
they died. The prison-house was thus the focus of a contagion that spread far 
and wide beyond its walls, and spared few who were so unhappy as to come 
within its influence. It was remarked, that although a prisoner happened tc^ 
escape the infection, his clothes, nevertheless, emittea a pestilence that scattered 
death around him wherever he went. The assises hdd at Oxford in 1577 were 
long remembered, and were called the Black Amxei, from the horrible catM> 
trophe produced on that occaHion by the gaol fever. Baker, in his Chronicle^ 
tells us, that all who were present in court died in forty-eight hours — the judge» 
the sherifi', and 300 other persons !— so terrible was the retribution suffered by 
the ocmimunity for its hardness of heart iu denying to criminals even those per- 
sonal requirements necessary for avoiding disease and preeerving life. 

Another similar catastrophe is recorded by Blaine as having occurred in 1750. 
During the Fessioiis a sickening, nauseous smell was exi)erienced by the persons 
in court, and within a week afterwards many who had been present were seized 
with a malignant fever. Among tha^^e who died were the Lord Mayor, the two 
judges, an alderntan, a barrister, several of the jury, and forty other persons. It 
was remarkable that the prisoners who communicated the infection were not 
themselves ill of fever ; and it was still more remarkable that none of those who 
were ill of it (to the greater number of whom it proved mortal) communicated it 
to their families or attendants, which showed that persons wiio were treated in 
dean and airy apartments, as those were who fell victims to it, do not communi- 
cate the disease to those in the constant habit of attending upon them. 

Historians relate with just indignation that nearly three hundred martyrs 
died at the stake in the reign of the l»i-«t Mary. But how insi^niHuant appear 
the number and sutf'erings of the>e vutims of regal (anuticisin whon compared 
with the torturns of sutfucation and d<]tth from stench ttiut were emiured by 
thouhauds of penious iu this and succceuiii;^ reigns, when every prison was a legal 
sepulchre. 
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EquaUj striking are the ffood results which have followed a judicious .appli- 
cation of ventilation where it was formerly ahsent. It is scarcely possible to 
eonoeiye a more repulsive and abominable state than that in which our ships of 
war wore during the latter-part of the last century, owing to the disregard^ or 
rather the studied opposition, with which those tnen in authority treated, all 
proposal to improve their ventilation. We regard other nations wi£h whom we 
happen to be at war as our enemies, but a few figures, eloquent in their simplicity, 
wiU con;rinoQ any ene that inci4>aeity, narrow-mindedness, or obstinacy in high 
placesi, are vastly more fatal in &eir results to our gallant sailors than the most 
formidahia enemy they ever faced. In the year 1779 th^re were 70,000 seamen 
and TTif^''"^ voted by Parliament ; of these 28,592 were sent siA to the ho^itals, 
or 1 in 2.4k In VISA, pf 85,000 men afloat, 21,871 were sent ashore siek within 
the year, or 1 in 4. But in 1804, when ventilation was partially, if not tho- 
roughly, carried out in every ship, of the 100,000 men of which the navy tiiat 
year oonsk(ed» 11,978 passed through the hosfotaJ, or only one in 8*3. 

TbeewSs of inefficient ven^atton have been strikingly shewn in tbe case of 
the Custom House, where the diffieuHy of ventilating a large piriyiio room has 
been very manifest. There the atmosphere in some of the apartments was so 
defective, 9S to produce eeneral symptoms of ill-heahh among the officers whose 
official seats were placed in it. Ths functionaries were described to have'had 
" a sense of tension or ftdness of l^e head, with occasional flushings of the coun- 
tenance, throbbings of the temples and vertigo, followed not nnfrequently by 
confusion of ideas*' that must be very disagreeable to persons occupied with 
important and sometimes intricate calculations. A few were affected with unplea- 
sant perspiration at their sides. The whole of them complained of a remarkable 
coldness and languor at their extremities, more especially the legs and feet, which 
became habitual The pulse in many cases was more feeble, frequent and sharp, 
and irritable, than it ought to have been. Tl)e sensations in the head occasionally 
rose to such a height, notiwithstanding the most temperate regimen of life, as to 
render cupping requiate, and at other times depletory remedies ; and costiveness, 
though not a uniform, was yet a prevailiagsyxiptom. 

The identity between the eombusttoii ef a candle and that living kind of 
eombustion which is ever going en witfata us has thus been clearly exhibited. 
Like the candle, man depends for his life Mtd vigour upon the chemical action 
exerted between the atmosphere and comfaostible matter ; the combustion of the 
latter giving rise in each case to heat and vitality. Like the flame of a candle, 
tor, man's health and strength languish and faint unless properly and uninter- 
ruptedly supplied with that mysterious bseath of life — oxygen ; whilst the feeble 
hold which the flame, even under the moet Ihvourable circumstances, has upon 
the wick, and the ease and totality of its extinction by the most trivial circum- 
stance — not only by a deprivation ef air, bat even by a puff of wind too much,— - 
should teach us, even in our pride of faealtlt aad strength, that our spark of life 
may be extinguished by the same causes, and our bodies may be left lifeless as n 
snuS'ed-out candle. The food — ^the combustible matter—may be there all the 
same ; the oxygen may be in waiting, ready to combine with it ; but the spark of 
fire, that spirit of Hfe which man receives direct from his Creator, t» absent, and 
without tlus all else is as nothing. 

One more lesson from our candle, and we have done. What becomes of the 
human soul when it has left the body ? What becomes of the flame when the 
candle is extinguished ? Must our philosophy halt here ? or will it turn round 
upon us, and attempt to prove, in scientific jargon, that there is ^o such thing as 
a future ? We think not. We believe that, as the relationship between the 
candle and man bears strict analogy from the first kindling >f the iHysterious 
vitalising principle, througV the varied phenomena of life, m sickness and in 
health, and even in the more mysterious phenomena of extinction— so can the 
analogy be carried further into the dim shadowy realms beyond. 
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if then ia ons muction more than uiotber wbioh fau oocu^ed tlie wttwnthm 
of niodHii ^hilOM^nen, it ii that reUtinK to the a>iutn<aiom ijfjima, or mitit 
wmetimM u mUm, of MWi^. It bu long Lmd admitted that nutter oui neither 
be oiestod nor deelniTed, and the whole lendenciy of modem duooreiy is now 
direoted to ahow thftt «Mnjr is equally incapable of eitinotion. Bo long a« it ia 
exerting iU action in a deQnit« way, ahinug and gloving u » oandle Sajiic^ 
OTolTing tiMjbnm of heat and light, we t&ke nota of tt by raeaoB of our outward 
■enma ; but when the flame goeg out, are these foroBi annihilated ! Aaniredly 
not. The energy whiah hitherto wm ooou]>ied in the produotion of heftt and 
light baa ooly abanged iti imniatorial fonn ; it etill ezirii in nnrlimini«htMi quan^ 
tity, though it l■DowiIU]^lable of npreciaUaa by onr material eensee, For just 
__,!._ t i_.a •_ V — ■ — ..^ ___ . 1_ — J ■_. '-— "ilmotioo b 



taj, thouj^ itu DOW lIl<]^laUe otuprecutioa by onr material eensee, JTt 
•I the fbroea endved by burning lUel are tranilbnned into mechanioal mot 
the iteam-enniM^ and jut u meehMiiod motjon ia equaU^r oqiable of 
ktnuuformed into isit, ligh^ eleotrlinty, tx ohemkal acQon-~juft aa every 
Old m utter, acting on tiie malMial atmonthere around ue, reeolTee itealf iato 
irial mveo of Mond, whioh for erer afterwards Tilwate irith dimiaiahlng intenaitir, 
it ezpaoding arW|fh>m one eztreniit;rof tl^ atmombere to the othw, ntainlng 
w^ tha Mine Mnonnt of energy aa it did when hm mechaniial mooon of the 



ofaauged in obimoter. When the Bams ia natorally extingniehed toeee living 
foroM do not die, but beoome abaorbed into that vaat reumnr of energy whioii 
ia the touroe of all light and life upon thia globe. 
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{From the '^ Times^'Waima/ry^ 1861.) 

IT IS COLD THAT KILLS, AFTER ALT.. 

We know not by what freak of fasMon it happens that the English 
people are wont ix) speak of severe weather in respectful terms, and 
lionour with snch epithets as "bracing" a season which brings 
mourning into many a family. Did they but realise the truth, these 
complimentary expressions would sound like the Greek euphemisms 
for the infernal regions, or the endearing diminutive appellations 
which mediaeval gaolers loved to apply to instruments of tortui'e. 
Heat and damp are treated with no such tenderness, and the most 
energetic adjectives and participles of the Anglo-Saxon language are 
freely employed to characterise these impopular conditions of the 
atmosphere. Yet a little reflection would convince us that cold is a 
far deadlier enemy of the human frame than either. If heat kills its ^ 
thousands, cold kills its tens of thousands. One need not be ^ ' 
physiologist to understand that that which forcibly closes the pores, 
suspends the functions of the skin, violently repels the blocd^from 
the surface to the interior vessels of the system, lowers the action of 
the heart, obstructs the cii*culation, and benumbs the extremities, 
must act injuriously on the vital powers. Hot and damp weather 
have their specific maladies, and the more vivid consciousness of 
weakness which these summer ailments produce has probably con* 
tributed to bolster up the vulgar error against which we are protest- 
ing. Superficial derangements are often more sensibly felt than those 
which make war on life itself; and, while the former are felt moi'e or 
less by all, the latter select their victims among persons already 
debilitated by want, disease, or old age. While iie strong man is 
unconsciously summoning up his reserve of digestive power to repair 
the incn^ased waste of tissue, the feeble lungs of the invalid are 
craving for fuel, which the over-taxed digestive organs can no longer 
supply feat enough. The " sensible warm motion" in the veins of Qie 
one, stimulated by exercise, easily resists the external cold, and 
abundant nutrition even creates an appetite for increased muscular 
exertion ; while the starved organs and fibre of the other are wasting 
away like a burning lamp. It is simply a question of organisation. 
Delicate shrubs cannot survive an intense frost, and the vegetable 
world generally suffers in a greater degree than the animal from an 
excessively low temperatm^e. Some animals, however, like certain 
plants, exhibit the devitalising efiects of the winter by the habit of 
'* hybernation," or passing this season in a state of sleep; while the 
bodily and mental powers of human beings inhabiting the frigid zone 
are dwarfed and stunted by the cHmate. It is strange, then, that we 
should welcome with so much zest an extreme of temperature so 
uncongenial to the vigour and longevity of our species. 
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No one who peruses the Registrar-General's returns, or eves 
watches the daily catalogue of deaths in our own columns^ will be 
inclined to dispute these conclusions. The mortality of London for the 
week ending Saturday, January 19, reached the appalling numl>er of 
1,926 deaths — an amount which not only exceeds the estim&ted 
number by 5S5^ but is about double the average of a few -wreekjp- 
during the autumn. Wh^i we remooiber the unprecedented quantity 
of rain that fell in the year 1860, we could hardly have a better illofi- 
tration o!' the oomparatire effects of cold and damp on the public 
health. Of course, we were jnrepared to find that the increased aggre- 
gate was chiefly due to acute disease, especially o£ the res][»ratoTy 
organs. Accordingly, we are told that *' pulmonary eomplainta, exclu- 
sive of phthbis, earned off in the week 702 persons, "^i^iile the oor- 
rected average for correbponding weeks is only 301 ;" and that, ajQuong 
these, deaths from bronchitis have been nearly Ijiree times as mune- 
roua aa usual at this time of the year. Apoplexy has been so conunon 
during this eold season that it is stated by one eminent physician to 
have almost assumed an ^ epidemic" form ; we are surprised, therefore, 
that it does not exceed the average in this return by more than 44 to SO ; 
but paralysis has increased in a still greater propcaiion ; and " heart 
diseases were &tal in 119 cases, while the average is only 53.'* We 
learn from Dr. Letheby's Beports, that in the city of London the 
same g^ieral results have been obtained in that dislaict, though of a 
still more marked character, and the mortality there during last 
week actuaUy rose within seven of the level reached at the height of 
the cholera in 184S. There is no appeal from facts of this kind. 
*^ Bracing*' weather puts our constitutions to a severe test, and where 
the flickering torch is exti agnized, it is highly probable that the vital 
flame is proportionably diminished, even in the hardiest ConsidenBg 
the present low type of disease, and the all but universal demand for 
stimulants in cases for which bleeding used to be esteemed a sovereign 
remedy, it is painful to think what might have been the effect upon 
the halt-&mished population in the east of London, who have no 
means of resisting the first assaults of sickness except by obtaining 
admission to the workhouse or the hospital, had tlie fi'ost lasted as 
long as those of 1796 aud 1814. It is destitution which, by lowering 
the stamina and reducing tlie means of nutrition and clothing just 
when food and warmth are most essential to lite, swells the death- 
rate so fearfully. It is too probable that a large pro}xn*tion of the 
surplus mortality was preventible — if those evils can be called pre- 
veutible which nothing but habits of providence, still rarely cultivated 
among our working ordei-s, or a f)er€ect system oi' occasional relief 
still remaining to be devised, could have availed to ward o£ A 
'^ struggle for existence'* (to use an expression tlmt has lately become 
pn]mlar) is per}ietually going on — not, indeed, in tlie form of compe- 
tition between difieieiit cla^seK of society, but in the form of self- 
preservation among the lowest class. So long as there exists a ybmI 
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bodf of workmen absolutely without capital or savings, and dependent 
on daOj labour for daily subsistence^ the accidents of temperature^ 
must swell the bills of mortality indefinitely. Cold immeasurably 
increases the poor man's wants, while it cuts short his ability to 
supply them, and sends him wandering about the streets. No wonder 
j^t he is teiiq>ted to spend the first sixpence which he receives in the 
purchaae of stimulants to overcome the stupor of semi-starvation, 
which » too often attributed to drunkenness, when it is really the 
symptom of an arrested circulation and an exhausted brain. The 
general good health of sailors in the Arctic regions proves nothing, 
against i£e depressing influence of cold, for these sailors are picked 
men, in the prime of life, provided witii the most generous diet, and 
protected with the utmost care against the effects of the climate. 
Under such circumstances it may, perhaps, be possible to become 
^ accUmatised," and to feel the cold less the longer the exposinre to it ; 
but, where each succeeding day's starvation is drawing upon a stock 
of strength always waning and never replenished, the very opposite- 
result must follow, and disease progress towards a climax. The mor- 
tality of the last week of frost has been heavier than that of any 
which preceded it, and no considerable diminution must be expected 
for some little time. Happily, we have now turned the tliird week 
in January, after which period we are taught^ by ''an avearage of 
seventy-nine years," to expect a rise of temperature. If the old 
proverb is to be verified by an early and hot summer following on this 
memorable winter, let us not too hastily wish the frost back again, 
or forget that the weather which gives tone to the nerves^ and 
a heightened air of comfort to the firesides of the rich, is £aac 
more noxious than the droughty of July or the dreaded ^uvia of the 
Thames, and carries fiunine and death to the poor man's home. 
There can be no doubt, however, about the general effect of cold 
iipcm the public health. The observations which we recmitly made 
upon this subject are confirmed by tlie invariable testimony of figures 
through a long period of timf". In all the thirteen years which have 
elapsMl since 1847, theie is no exception to the established rule. 
Winter, whether mild or severe, is tJie season most dangerous to 
life in these regions of the globe. The first quarter of the year — 
that is to say, the interval between the last day of December and 
the first day of April — always yields i^e greatest number of deaths. 
Nothing short of an epidemic pestilence can interfere with this 
result In 1849 and 1854 we were visited with cholera, and in 
those years, and those only, the deaths of the third quarter exceeded 
those of the first. In the latter, of the two instances, however, cold 
soon re- asserted its powers. The winter of 1854-5 was very severe. 
The frost was not, indeed, quite so intense as it was a month ago, 
but it was of longer duration, and the consequence was that the 
deaths in the first quarter of 1855 considerably exceeded those of 
the previous summer, though the returns had been swelled by the 
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effects of the plague. Apart from the results of these extraordinary 
visitations, nothing can be plainer than that the standard of public 
health rises with that of the temperature. Deaths are most 
numerous when cold is most severe. They decrease with unerring 
regularity as spring succeeds to winter, and become fewer still 
when summer succeeds to spring. As winter returns once more 
they once more increase, and so runs the course of mortality year 
after year, with the certainty of the seasons themselves. An 
•epidemic, as we have said, will destroy the order of things ; and, 
as autumn is the time of epidemics, that season is liable to occa- 
sional excesses of mortality. For instance, the greatest number of 
deaths registered in any one of the fifty-two quarters composing the 
tables before us, is that returned for the cholera period of 1849 — 
viz., 135,227 ; though the cold of Christmas, 1855, fell very little 
short of this in its effects, the deaths in that period being 134,042 ; 
but, with this exception, and the less conspicuous one of 1854, the 
gradual decrease of mortality as the sun acquires power, and its 
increase once more as that power declines, are features so constant 
that it is impossible to misinterpret them. Heat, in short, does us 
no harm, except when it contributes to the generation of a pestilence. 
In the ordinary course of things it is favourable to life ; while cold, 
<by creating demands which among the poorer classes cannot be satis- 
fied, tends invariably to intensify privation, and so multiply deaths. 
The satisfactory character of the returns for last year is due in great 
part^ no doubt, to the weather which prevailed, and which, though by 
no means agreeable, was distinguishec^ upon the whole^ by moderate 
temperature. There was a good deal of cold at the beginning of the 
year, and its results are perceptible ^nough in the returns of the first 
quarter ; but after this had disappeared, and before the cold of the 
present winter began, the mildness of the seasons was remarkabla 
We had really no hot weather at alL and consequently, though we 
sufiered in other respects, we became exempted &om the access of 
•disorders which a hot summer or autumn often brings. Besides 
thisy the incessant i*ain replenished our springs and purified our 
-sewers, so that untU winter overtook us, and the cold became felt^ the 
mortality was extremely low. Once only in the fifty-two quarters 
is there a return below that for the third quarter of 1860 ; and, 
indeed, this exception would probably disappear if the figures were 
corrected according to the increase of population in the interval. 
We must not^ however, omit to remark, that over and above the 
influence of atmospheric conditions, that of sanitary science seems 
to be making itself felt. We are assured that the activity of the 
health officers in various distncts is at length producing its efiecis ; 
and when this influence comes thoroughly into operation, we may look 
for a material modification of the quarterly returns. There is a 
large margin yet for improvementi As many as 90,000 deaths a-year 
^are still considered preventible. 



THE TEMPLE OF WOE ; OR 
BRITAIN'S CRY AND CUESE 1 I — 
Having finished B. pleasant walk, I sat 
down on an old oak bench with my newa- 
pnper, and wu rDoding an account of tho 
execution of Haoe Mocfarlane and Ellen 
Blackwood, for the murder of Boyd, at 
Glasgow, wben a little girl came np and 
nadeaveryEaodeatcurtso;; sheEiadi~ 



B, but marked wi 



_e she had . 
nothor waa dood ; 
her father did nothing but drink ; and. 
that ahe had to hog bread for herself and 
little sisters (statements I afterwards 
found to he correct). I ^t my hand in 
my pocket, intending to pre hor a penny, 
bnt the littlo timid thing ran away, 
frightened by the yelling and oiH^ing of a 
drunken harlot, who was swinging her 
arms in the ur, and vowing yengcance on 
a number of boya and girls who were 
shouting at ter. At the same moment 
a crowd of people were running tii see a 
man the pohce were taking to prison for 
house breaking, and whom they had 
■pprebended in a^ shop. Murderers, 
TObhors, hariota, and beggars, all crowd- 
3ig before my mind together, led me to 
tMak there must be some terrible cause 
■t work. Might not H>ds Hacfarlone, 
Ellen Blackwood, the enraged barlot and 
tlie gin-drinking robbCT, once have looked 
and been aa inDOcent as the little timid 
beggar i These leBectioni prodoced a 



out before me ; In tbe middle < 
stood a magnificent temple, octagonal or 
eicht^qnared in form, and every square a 
diSsront style of arcMteotnn. On erery 
ddeadoor. sOTonforentrancf, and one tor 



an outlet. Over tbe front entrance wni » 
spirited picture of the Rising Sun, and, 
in targe gilt letters, " British and Foreign 
Wines." Oyer three doora on the left, 
"Ghi,Rnm,'Wliiaky;" and on the right, 
"Ale, Porter, Brandy." Tbe letters were 
Tcrmilion and ^Id, curiously enriched 
with coiling-, hissing serpents. The eighth 
and baolc door vras corered with block 
cloth. Over it was a picture of the Setting 
Sun, and on a dark lead-colour ground waa 
written, in block letters, "The wages of 
sin is death." The vast ooncourse of 
people crowding and pressing to enter the 
temple by tbe various doora waa perfectly 
astonishing : every grade, station, and 
chamcterhadtbeir representative in the 
mighty throng. In at the front, or wioo 
entrance, wont cardinals, bishops, priests, 

freaobers, jud^s, statesmen, magia- 
rates, lawyers, doctors, merchants, gene- 
ral!,, admiiiils, and some classes of liiide-- 
mon, together with many elegauHy 
dressed ladies. At numbers two and 
three. Brandy and Whisky doors, went in 
smaller trades and professional men, such 
~- -Lttomoys, slewaids, auctioneers. 



grocere, agents, flroall i 
lookers, and halt-pay of" 
bers tour and five, Qin 



fookcrs, andhalt-payi 

■ " ■*■ ' "um doors, 

bhuklc^, 
pickpockets, jockeys, swindlen, impos- 
tors, bi<llies, harlots, soldier*. Bailers, 
gamblers, old women, young women, and 
even obildren. At tho siith and aereoth, 
or Ale and Porter doors, went in dragmeo, 
cabmen, oartem, colliers, and all cliusea d 
mechanics, with their iweethsarts and 

From theinsideofUetomple proceeded 
everyposdble, variable, oonoaivBble aound. 
Tbe organ, piano, harp, violin, dulcimer, 
trumpet, comet, bugis,aiidhDnii the iwwt 
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mellow voice of song; the wild laufi^h, loud 
«hout, and rattle of the dance ; me fiery 
eloquence of the political orator ; the angry 
growl of the secular debater; the delwe- 
rate, polite, cautious, gentlemanly ocm- 
troversy ; a^so fighting, cursing, swearing, 
blasphemy^ screaming, yelling, roariog, 
and groanmg, with oUier sotrnds awfully 
appalling, like the wild, wild shriek of the 
murdered and dying. 

Beyond the temple, in the form of a 
crescent, stood eight extensive, oosUy, but 
gloomy-looking bmldinga. The jodgmant 
ball. insolTent debtonr court, infirmary, 
madhouse, penitentiaty. tower, gaol, mm 
workhouse. Dividing these buildings in 
the centre was a graveyard, in the middle 
of wliich was an upright post and cross- 
beam and halter; over the archway lead- 
ing to the ' biurial-ground was written, 
"Hell and destmction are never full." 
But there was one fact struck me, which 
I think especially worthy of note : there 
were pared roads leading from the back 
<loor of the temple to all the gloomy build- 
ings behind. Those most travelled led to 
the prisons and graves. Behind, but tower- 
ing above those gloomy buildings, were the 
masts of a transport ship, waiting for its 
<2argo of human misery and degradation. 

In the spacious area between the back 
•door of the temple and the gloomy build- 
ing was gathered a vast crowd of officers 
belonging to the various estublishments — 
policemen, with truncheons and handcuffs ; 
poor-law officers and parish overseers, with 
mkhoms and certificates ; judges, magis- 
trates, and lawyers, with wigs, red bags, 
and briefti ; sui^geons, with saws, knives, 
lancets, stomach pumps, lint, and ban- 
doges; cunning quacks, with pills and 
nostrums ; madhouse doctors, with straps, 
strait jackets, and razors; coroners, with 
camphor bottles and blank schedules ; 
undertakers, with crape, weeds, blacK 
horses, dead-carts or hearses. These were 
60 numerous as to appear like a dark forest, 
and were attended by the hangman, with 
cap and halter ; grave^gger, with mat- 
tock and spade ; and the priest, with sur- 
plice and book. These were all incessantly 
employed in the vast torrent of misery, 
wretchedness, and death. Boiling from the 
temple, smitten with every mortal woe, 
were ruined merchants, bankrupt trades- 
men, penniless paupers, paralytics, parri- 
cides, and perjured, polluted pnests; 
thousands rotting of a loathsome disease : 
myriads of females. ^ ith faces bloated, and 
reputation blasied; screaming maniacs, 
and raving furies. Others with gout, ery- 
sipelas, dyspepsia, flazes, dysenteria, neu- 
roses, coraata, fits, oonvulsioafl, melan- 
choly, consumption, spaams, hypochon- 
dria, idiocy, swellings, dropsy, cholera, 
polyidpsisy apoplexy, and many other 



diseases, besides tho maddest of all mad- 
nesses, delirium tremens. Otheiv "with 
doveo skulls, gashed faces, shatterod 
teeth, arms, ribs, and legs broken, bodies 
pierced and torn, thrwkts cut, besides 
numberless suicides, all 

Rushing down 
Tb« deepest depths of dark desj^ur* 
To be with denls damned. 

On the top of the temple, a giant form 
was pacing its ramparts ; his eyes glared 
like balls of fire, and with infernal delist 
he surveyed the scenes of horror jmmang 
below. This being was the master-j^iBt 
Mid Mtive agent of the e8tabtishiii0Eit» Hh 
name was Apoll^ron ; and whea he ^Mtke, 
as speak he did, the ^obe of his voice 
seemed to reverb«ate from the poles: — 

** To fOQ that mall snd brew. 
And vend, and yon thai legiriate. 
Distil, and drink, my noblest ttiMika 
Are due : dnoe from my soul 
I Tenveance swore agaiDSt the Eternal. 
And plotted th« destructiou of the 
Human race, in phalanx joiued. 
You gathered round, and valiantlr as«ist«^ 
MOlious to my kingdom now are eeme. 
Ami millions more yoor noble deeds 
Khali Send m« there ; the hosts wMeh 
0*er tlie battlements of hcareu with me 
Were hurled ; the legioas skill at my oomtxiAa^ 
Have me comminioned to rekan to jou 
Their warmest mtftiBtn." 

Then, with a merofns laufk, tlM 
Bound of which sent the Mood fresting 
To the heart, he disappeared, his dismal 
Work af desalattfln sUU tooaor 0&. 

A few paces from ihe front of tbe 
temple, on the base and up the sides of a 
mountain, whose top towered to the<doQds, 
was gathered & mmtitude numberiog ten 
thousand times ten thousahd, and thou- 
sands of thousands. MtHions of these 
were looking with sorrowful interest en the 
temple and its attendant honors; for, 
strsnge to say, there was not one of tiie 
vast host but were involved in the conse- 
quences arising from its existence. Orfdians 
were there, wnoBe fathers had been exe- 
cuted for the murder of their mothers. 
Fathers were there, whose sons had been 
once hopeful, and on whom they had built 
their highest hopes and expectations, but 
had seen them carried to the judgment 
hall, or prematurely to their graves. 
Mothers m deepest sorrow, laoo^ting 
their daughters m the asylum and peni- 
tentiary. Sisters and brothers clothed in 
habiliments of mourning, indicaEtive of 
family bereavement, all cooseauent on 
the havoc produced by the temple. 

Dividing the front of the temple from 
the base of the mountain, was a beautifal 
river, spanned by seven artifioial bridges ; 
the name of the first was " Little-drop ;" 
of the second. " Moderation ;" the third, 
"Customary r fourth, '* Necessary f fifth. 
" Expedient;" sixth, ''I^tfUkmafale;" and 
seventh, " Secret" AU these led from the 
base <»f the mount to the varioas entnaoas 
of the temple ; and it WM perfloctlyH)p«U* 
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mng to see tbe voM, crowds of people rash- 
ing over (he l>n(lue8, seemingly bent on 
"both temjionil and eternal ruin. 

Anjnngst the coimtWas host on the 
vnountain, thousands of bustling ofikiers 
4Uid tax-gatherers were moringto and fro, 
-demaoiliDg from the people a peiMsentage 
on their rental for the support and main^ 
nance of the gloomy buuaiogs behind the 
temple; hundreds of thousaods, yea, mil- 
lions of iK»mds sterling was annnally ex- 
torted from the hard eamiogs of the in- 
dustrious, nuLjhers of whom were foroedto 
pay the last farthing^ or sa£fer the spoiling 
of their f;oo<ls, or imprisonment, to uphold 
its attendant conseqnenoes. Some asked. 
Is there no relief, no escape, no remedy for 
this ternbie state (rf thinn? ShaU this 
Tampire^this hydra-headedmonster, dwell 
in our verv midst? Shall this withering, 
blasting, desolating hurrioaae still sweep 
over the land, and nothing be done ? Shall 
this '* Temple of Woe" still s^d forth its 
hot, pestiferous, pestilentiai breatii, more 
destructive and deadly than any plague, 
more appalling thanany scourge that ever 
Tisited fallen man since the deluge, and 
nothing be done ? ShaU legions (d our 
fellow- men be snutten down and over- 
whelmed with physical, social, moral, and 
eternal ruin, makmgthis otherwise beauti- 
ful world a vale of tears, and nothing be 
•done f Let us petition Parlmmont to take 
this question into consideration, was tbe 
■answer. Lai;ge sheets of paper were flying 
in every direction, whion when covered 
with ngnatures were forwarded to the 
senate ; but no answer. Let us request 
them todose the Temple of Woe on a por- 
tion of the Sabbath, A loud response re- 
verberated through the multitude. The 
senate a long time hedtated, but it was 
done. But this made scarce a perceptiUe 
impression ; the fatal consequences of its 
existence still rolled on. Let us send mis- 
sionaries to tdl them of tiie delusion re- 
specting the articles in the temple being 
useful, and advise them only moderately to 
partake of them. But this was not effec- 
tual, tbe tide of death still rolled on. Let 
us send our ministers and pr«ushersto warn 
the multitude of the tttrinle consequences 
arising from visiting tiie temple. These 
warnings were given, but the ministers were 
discovered privately entering the temple, 
and the people tiuned away from them dis- 
appointed, and the ruin snll rolled on. 

Let us break down the bridges and cut 
of! tbe passages to the temple, was riiouted 
by some; but a murmur was amongst the 
multitude, and a debate long and loud 
a^tated the vast assembly. Some replied, 
Shall we destroy the Modemtion bridge? 
Others, the CufttoTnary bridge? Others, the 
Necesrary bridge ? Others, the Fashion- 
able bridge? Some^ the Secret bridge? 



Many, the Expedient bridge ? Bnt a whole 
torrent of voices opposed the destruction 
of the liittle-drop bridge. While they were 
quMTclling anoongst themselves, the tide 
of misery still rolled on. Numbers that 
opposed the destruction of their own fa- 
vourite bridges, eimatiated largely on nlJ 
commercial establisbraentsbeing closed on 
the Sabbath and the inconsistency of the 
temple being open on that day, and pro-^ 
posed another petition to prevent it ; but 
the vast yell of the brewers, venden, dis- 
tillers, maltsters, legislators, and infidels, 
with numberless others interested in its 
existence, rendered the call for its being 
closed on the Fabbatb for atime impossible, 
and thetideof misery still rolled on. Again, 
the demand, louder and more general, was 
made, that the Little-drop bridge should be 
destroyed; and withou]^ waiting for the con- 
sent, or caring for the scoffing, scorning, or 
mockings from the multitude, thousands 
commenced the attack, with every possi lile, 
variable,and conceivableinstrument,a]l the 
while contending that this was the bridge 
over which id I the travellers over the othec 
bridges had first found tb^ way to the 
temple, and if this should be destroyed, afl 
the others would be deserted, and ontmble 
into rain. Onward they went, battering 
and still battering, encouraging eaefai^her, 
pnerf ectly confident of soocew. For a long 
time no visible i m press i on was made, but 
at length the battlements hmn to niake 
and tremble, many of tbe large stones 
cracked and tumbled down, and uie bridge 
became so shattered that very many that 
would otherwise have passed over, dared 
not to set a foot upon it, for it was con- 
sidered, by universal eonsent^ dangerons. 
While the assailants vigorously and nobly 
pushed on their atta^ reinforoemeats 
arrived from an xmexpected quarter, and 
were ^eted with loud shout^ indicative 
of ultimate victory. 

The beautiful river, spanned by the 
seven bridges, and dividing the templA 
from the mount, was deep, and clear mm 
crystal. Its ripples sparkled in the suq 
like countless diamonds. Its verdant banks 
were spang(led with numberiess flowers of 
every hue. Many of the trees;, hke the olive, 
were eveivreen; others, towering high, 
mixed with the gentle breeze their odours 
sweet, and dropped u^on its y&rge their 
luscious fruit. Extensive fields^ cud with 
waving harvest, stretched far alon^ the 
seemingly hiterminable shore. Ciltes, 
towns, hamlets, and cottages d peace and 
plent V spread for and wide, Sehools, tern- 
ple8,domes, spires, pealingbells, and saored 
songs, told that God was sought and minds 
were taught. No dnmkeries, no policemen 
or bastillai were there. The whole scene» 
boundless as the vision, seemed indeed a 
land flowing with milk and honey. 
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Tht name «f tiM eoaatiy WM 8«Iem Cpmwj, 
Th* lumt of Um rifw was Uealth. 

While gazing on these imlj hamfy 
plains^ banners white as snow fluttered in 
the breeze, borne by the hands of ayouthf ul 
army, 'midst softest music and sweetest 
song. The first burner bore the inscrip- 
tion, **The Hope of the Nation;" the 
second, "The Maine Law for England." 
As they came on in great numbers and ad- 
^mirable order, eveiy countenance beamed 
with health and happiness. For a moment 
^e millions on the mountain gazed on 
them in silence ; onward still they came, 
and as they came they sang this song :— 

We eomo tnm. tho banki of tho health-slTiDg rtj«r. 
When temperaaoe sprnd* her mild rale o'er the 
plains: 

We come 1 yea, we eoroe I and we oome to deliver 
Our limd mm the bonda of intemperance ohalna. 

Your eons and yoor danghtera hf mHUooa hare 
periih'd. 

And the laak ray of hope aeema expiring <n ^'^^r^ 
For wrapp'd in the mate ornd euatoma liareohmlMi d, 

Down rapida, deep rapida, they mah to their doom. 

The tean of the good hftTO dropped 0^ their deitnM- 

AndrlrtiM In aorrow benda over the trvni 
BtiU woenpon woe, and the direataflliouon. 
Holl orar the myilada, and none oome to iftTe. 

The polpit ia ailent, or whiapen ita waminR : 

The ooUege, too aage tuIi^ woea to attend ; 
Tlie throne and the senate mroride for deetnnrmg 

The peaoa of the anhieot they tow to defend. 
But hope hrightly beama on the temperance horisoa, 

The beams of re lemptlon illamine oor shore ; 
The infamoas dens of oormptioa and poison 

in raina shall periah, and min no more. 
In God la onr truat. for we war fbr aalTatlon ; 

Ilia preaence shall shield as in batUe*s dread hoar ; 
H i« word liaa proclaimed that erery.natlon 

Shall worship, adore, and acknowledge hia power. 

The song being ended, they formed 
their ranks in the shape of a crescent. 
A gentleman of fine intellectual mien, 
bold in countenance, stepped out into the 
midst, and addressed the multitude on 
the mountain as follows :— 

"Sires and matrons, sons and daughters 
of England, ye ministers of peace, ve 
teachers of youth and guardians of morals, 
hear me. You behold yon Temple of Woe ; 
two hundred and fiftvthousandof such are 
scattered throughout our land, destroying 
more souJs annually than all the home and 
foreign missionaries of the cross are instru- 
mental in saving. One hundred thousand 
' men are employed erery Sabbath in pre- 
paring this uquor of death. Two hundred 
thousand are prevented attending the 
house of God, being engaged in the sale ; 
and twenty hundred thousand every Sab- 
bath day lisit these temples. Protestant 
and pious Britain is annually spending half 
a mifiion of monev on the world's salvation, 
and sizty-flve millions on body-and-soul- 
destroying strong drink. War, plaeue, and 
famine, inth all their attendant horrors, 
do not destroy as many of the human race 
as this self-inflicted desolation. And if 
yon brilliant worlds, that move in har- 
mony through God's illimitable universe, 



are but dust in the balance compared 

with the value of one immortal soul. 

Think t oh think 1— for langaage fUla to tall^- 
Tlw ruin of one aoul that dropa in lieU 1 

Call us not enthusiasts. We read in th* 
Word of Truth that drunkards shall not en- 
ter the kingdom of God, and yet how manj 
thousands of drunkards are annually ciit 
off in the midst of their debauchery, with- 
out a moment's warning ! Ministers of 
Jesus, Sabbath-school teachers, men of 
Israel, help, for our hearts bleed at the 
bare contemplation of what is in actual 
operation. Ve venerable in Zion, voa 
"vniom we have been taught to regsu-a as 
Heaven's representatives on earth, we be- 
seech you to tamper no longer with what 
you see is withering every prospect of your 
lellow-man, both for time and for eternity. 
Laugh not at our ardour and our earnest- 
ness ; call not our projects Utopian. Me- 
dium, where ruin is pending, is madness. 

'* Britons and men of England in genond, 
toyouwealsoappeaL The law tha^ makes 
these dens of infamy legal must Ub re- 
pealed. '1 his monster blunder in legrislatkm 
must be blotted out of our statute-book. 
Tell us not we are trenching on human 
liberty : liberty can never be given to one 
man for his own benefit and profit, to invade 
the peace and libertv of others ; the keeper 
of the dnmkery holds out every induce- 
ment to make ms neighbour a madman and 
a pauper, and then in steps the law and 
compels us to support him. Is this liberty? 
Reason, justice, aud religion are all on our 
side, and by your help, conquer we will." 

When he had finished his speech there 
was great excitement upon the mountain. 
The hireling priests turned their backs with 
a snarl ; the doctors and police exclaimed, 
"These proceedings will soon thin our 
numbers ; the lawyers and judges wagged 
their heads, declanne their croft was in 
danger ; publicans and harlots ground their 
teeth in rage; but the noble, the gene- 
rous, and the benevolent philanthropists 
made the vatleys echo with their shouts 
of approval; amidst which, theyoutbfal 
army, with flying banners, and singing 
their song, marched in the direction of tbo 
Little-drop bridge, which, by the assist- 
ance of those already engaged, they soon 
completely^ demolished. 

After this, I saw the other six bridges 
gradually forsaken by travellers ; the noise 
in the Temple ceased, the gloomy build- 
inn behind began to tumble mto ruins, the 
inhabitants of the beautiful plains on tho 
banks of the river of health began to count 
by millions: and when in after years the 
aged pointea their children to the ruined 
bridges, temples, and gloomy boildings, 
they exclaimed, with heuis boundingwith 
thankfulness, <' It is the Lord's doln?, and 
marvellous in our eyes." MELTON 
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THE FOLLY AND MISCHIEF OF USING PUKGATIVE 

MEDICINES. 

BY A MEMBER OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS. 



On dear, man's bowels ! What a trouble his bowels are ! "What an oversight of 
omniscience to have made man in such a way that he cannot get through life 
without being plagued by his bowels ! And that his palate, that apt appreciator 
of delicate flavour, should often be compelled most unwillingly to submit to be 
irritated and annoyed by disgusting compounds to regulate his bowels. Surely 
preseience and omniscience might have constructed man's frame that poor mor- 
tality could have passed through the world without the fearful probability of 
having life cut short unless he attend everlastingly to his bowels. Oh dear, man's 
bowels ! What a bother his bowels are ! 

Such has probably been the reasoning of many an invalid who, taught by the 
therapeutics of the old school of medicine to irritate his stomach by nauseous 
drugs, finds, alas, to his disappointment, that his bowels, though drugged, are 
irregular htill ; and that the object in view when submitting to drug action is as 
far from being attained as before its application. What folly to go on then ! 

Still, if this unfortunate being can thoroughly believe the absurd and fast 
waning dogmas of medical teaching, he must be satisfied that he cannot more 
profitably employ either his money or his time than in daily attempts to regulate, 
ills bowels. Tet, so abomiuably capricious are those bowels, that if worked to-day 
by allopatibic physic, it is a thousand to one that those obstinate and rebellions 
constituents of humanity will not wickedly, contumaciously, and as it were 
derisively, refuse to move on to-morrow, unless by having repeated a still 
stronger dose of some allopathic panacea for every ill — an aperient or purge. But 
it is a fact well known, that if we take from a practitioner of the old school of 
medicine, hia purges, his lancets, and health-murdering mercury, we take from his 
art the chief means on which he can tely; for of specific medicine, in its limited or 
more extended meaning, the allopathic practitioner is contented to know nothing. 
Hence his anxiety to retain as long as possible every stronghold he possesses over 
people's credulity. If he doubt the necessity for improvement in ms calling, let 
hini read the following testimony to its want from the greatest and best of 
iEuropean surgeons, the late Sir Astley Cooper. 

Lecturing to the students of Guy's Hospital, he said :— " The treatment of 
disease is founded on two principles, namely, diminishing inflammation and pro- 
ducing a change in the action of the part. But let me observe to you that no 
greater folly or cruelty can be committed than that of giving mercury to effect 
this end. It is lamentable to reflect on the number of lives that must have been 
destroyed by phthisis and otherwise, in consequence of the imprudent exhibition 
of mercury. Xook, gentlemen, at 100 patients who come into the Hospital with 
syphilis, &o. What is the miserable treatment of these patients? You are 
aware that I scarcely ever enter those wards of the Hospital. I will tell you why 
I do not enter them. I abstain from entering them because patients are com- 
\)elled to undergo so infamous a system of treatment, that I cannot bear to witness 
it. To compel an unfortunate patient to undergo a course of mercury for disease 
which does not require it, is a pvooeeding that reflects disgrace and dishonour on 
the character of a medical institution. No consideration shall induce me to 
repress my feelings ; and I do say that the present treatment of patients is 
infamous and disgraceful, for their health, perhaps, is irremediably destroyed.** 

Yet this salivating process, which Sir Astley described with such feelings of 
horror, is still pursued by the medioal profession. Is it not, then, time that 
patients should look to the subject for themselves, and force practitioners to adopt 
a better mode ? Let them think for a moment, what has given to the world the 
philosophy of those sages whom society recognises as her greatest worthies but 
the inborn desire which those sages possessed of seeking to make human know* 

s 
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ledge perfect, and then, as a consequence, if mankind have the ^)ower or the wisdom 
to applif iY — human happiness greater. 

The all()| aUiiu practitioner tries to persuade us that purgation is the condition 
that nature suggests, aod has instituted to remove constipation. But it is not 
BO. P'^urther acquaintance with the subject will teach him that it is not. Nature 
is uniforui in all her actions, and her laws are as unchangeable as those of the 
Medes. She never antidotes one condition of system to make by doing so that 
condition worse. If she do it at all, she does it to make it better. But purgation 
by drastic drugs, though it removes constipation for a time, invariably makes 
that costive condition more confirined than before. Seeing this to be the case^ 
the practitioners of homceopathy and hydropathy endeavour to^show the people 
who have so long been misled by the malpractice of the mischievous old school^ 
the evils that result from allopathic treatment, and the irrational basis on which 
it is founded. Foremost amongst these is the habit of giving drastic drugs to 
empty the bowels for every kind of ailment, and often for no ailment at all; but 
merely because the bowels are more con lined than the faith of old physio imagines 
to be right. 

Costiveness, it should be known, is not of itself a disease ; but the result of an 
altered state, morbid or not, going on in the system. It accompanies diseases^ 
and comes on in their progress, and may, or it may not, require medical inter- 
ference. When it does require treatment, there are other indications to render 
it necessary. But that treatment does not consist in giving purgative medicines. 

Purgatives, as is well known, have a specific action on particular parts of the 
intestinal channel. Thus, some act specially on the small intestines, while others 
expend the greater part of their power on the larger bowels. It is this specific 
action that often increases so much their injurious results. Let us hear the 
evidence of an eminent allopathic authority on the action of purgatives : — " One 
of our important steps has been to discover upon what particular portion of the 
intestinal canal, upon what tissues, and in what manner, each purgative medicine 
acts. It is not sufficient for us to know that the bowels are opened by one of 
these agents : we must be aware of the influence each produces. Thus magnesia^ 
than which nothing is considered more simple, has been productive of fatal conse* 
quences from the ignorance with which it has been given. Masses of it, unchanged, 
have been found closely connected together in the bowels, or patches of the powder 
adhering with the utmost pertinaci'y to the coats of the intesiines. After taMng 
manna, part'cularly if much vegetable food has been eaten, dyspepsia of a most 
aggravated character is apt to occur, more especially in children ; the quantity of 
flatulence produced has been a fearful evil, and the consequences alarming. Castor 
oil, if given under improper circumstances, will not only occasion excruciating 
tormina, but will be the cause of the expulsion of the mucus which lubricatei 
and defends the bowels from injury. Many individuals have had to repent the 
folly of taking the different neutral salts. Diarrhoeas, dysentery, and dropsy, 
have supervened upon their use. Gamboge is, of all others, the most uncertain, 
and oftentimes the most pernicious. Its influence is principally exerted on the 
muscular fibre, and it is a most energetic engine of mischief. It has been known 
to produce intussusception, and in some of those instances that have come before 
the public of death produced by the violent action of pills on the intestinal oanal, 
this drug has decidedly been the means employed. The good sense of the publio 
has taught it to give up the constant employment of aloes, once the basis of every 
aperient pill, and gamboge, which is intinitely more pernicious, has been substi- 
tuted ; but of the two evils, the hoemorrhoids produced by aloes are infinitely 
preferable to the disease, and even to the death, consequent on the ii8t» v.' the 
other. Even senna, which certainly comes nearer to a harmless domestic remedy 
than any other,, is not so if given alone. It is not only a momentary cause of 
ffriping and of inconvenience, but it leaves behind it a very great tendency to 
those uncomfortable sensatioOvS, and more particularly if the liver has not been 
previously called into some slightly increased action. Indeed, a catalogue of 
sorrows occasioned by the indiscriminate and foolish use of purgatives might 
easily be drawn up; but such is the headstrong tendency of some individuals to 
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aootor themselyes, that it would be rather a curious than a useftil task to under- 
take it." — Sigmond on Materia Medica. 

Such is the testtraony to the value of his own system of treatment of an eminent 
allopathio physician — for bear in mind that without purgatives^ and without 
mercury, an allopathic practitioner is as powerless as a child. 

That we may fully comprehend the tendency of the mischievous habit of taking 
purgative medicine, it will be well to take a brief survey of the anatomy and 
function of the digestive apparatus. We shall then see more clearly how such 
a habit ioterferes with the process of nutrition, the very function on which health 
and strength so pre-eminently depend. 

All animal bodies, beiog liable to waste, must have their substance renewed by 
the digestion and conversion into nourishment of extraneous substances that 
contain the elements of which such animal bodies are composed. So long as this 
renewal of substance goes on, and is unimpaired by the imbibition of deleterious 
substance, the body remains in health. But stop it, or divert it, and the body 
loses strength, and ultimately dies. So important is nutrition, that nature's 
greatest efforts have been directed to maintain it. With a prescience beyond our 
power of comprehension, she has provided an apparatus so admirably suited to 
the end desired, that one is lost in astonishment at the foresight |^f Him who 
could so admirably design it. 

The entire length of the human digestive apparatus and bowels is from five to 
six times the length of the body. Thus an individual whose height is six feet, 
would have an intestinal channel of some thirty feet in length. This is an im- 
portant fact in connection with its function; for it is impossible to conceive that 
nature, fond of simplicity in all her works, would have formed such a lengthy 
and complicated apparatus, if the entire evacuation of its contents were to be so 
often required. If frequent evacuation had been part of her plan for the pre- 
servation of the economy, it is believed she would luLve made a Sorter and more 
simple apparatus. 

To prepare the food for the process of digestion, nature has supplied the mouth 
with teeth, and added very powerful muscles to the jaws to enable the teeth to 
act. Ab an inducement to prolong the action of the teeth upon the food, and so 
prepare it better for the next part of the process of digestion, she has abundantly 
supplied the tongue with nerves. These nerves are so sensitive to impressions, 
an,d so rapid in their agency to convey impressions to the brain, that man is 
tempted to continue the action of the teeth on the food, in order to prolong the 
enjoyment of the sensations produced on the tongue and palate. Thus nature holds 
out to man an inducement to commence the nutrition of his system rightly. 

The masticated food having passed into the stomach, undergoes there the 
process of maceration. The stomach detains it for a variable period, generally of 
some hours' duration, till having become pulpified by the united action of 
mobture and of heat, it passes on to the duodenum, or first part of the intestines, 
where, being blended with the bile from the liver, the mass is totally changed in 
lis nature and its uses, and has a portion of its substance fit to be received into 
the circulating medium. 

For anatomical purposes the intestines are divided into two parts called the 
large and the snudl intestines. The small intestines have their origin from the 
right or pyloric end of the stomach, and, after making numerous convolutions, 
end at last at the commencement of the large bowels, which for our present 
purpose it will be sufficiently accurate to say begin immediately above the right 
groin. From this part of the abdomen the large intestines pass upwards to the 
ribs, thence in a curvilinear direction across the body and downwards on the left 
side of the back-bone to their termination. 

The digested food having passed from the stomach to the small intestines, the 
mass is continued slowly onward by a kind of undulating action of the bowvils. 
Here it is worthy of remark, for it gives immense weight to the opinion broached, 
that nature has provided most efficient means in the inside of the intestines to 
prevent the frequent evacuation of their contents. These means consist of broad 
foldi of memhmne stretohing from the circumferenoe to the centre of the bowels 
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Hke ytivet or ridges, with the evident object of impeding the passage of the 
intestinal contents. Is it possible nature would have plaoed those ridges there, 
if frequent evacuation had been part of her design? No. It would be just as 
sensible to dear the course for a race, and then with wagons to barricade i( 
across. Moreover, these valves or ridges, as thev are called, are thickly studded 
with small absorbent vessels, the function of whicn is to extract from the digested 
food every particle of nourishment the food contains. But how should they do 
that, if the food have to pass at a rattling KflUop oyer their dosed extremities? 
Tet allopathic practitioners give purgatives expressly to expel this food. Nature 
says plainly, " Let it remain.*' They, on the contrary, put nature at defiance and 
eject it all. Nature exclaims to them, "Nourish the body." Their ory is 
" Reduce it; cut off the supplies; starve, weaken, and exhaust it.*' They do 
this, and call themselvett men of tciencef They don't assert the alternative that 
then nature must be a fool. But one or other must be wrong. Let the reader 
and common sense decide whether it be nature or the doctors. 

As the digested food pa.<wes slowly along the alimentary canal, it is exposed to 
the action of innumerable vessels. These vessels, extracting a milk-like fluid 
firom the digested mas.^, are named from this function lacteals, and, unittng 
afterwards into a common trunk, pass along the inner surface of the spine to the 
upper part of the chest. This trunk, or thoracic duct, as it is called, empties 
itself into the left subclavian vein, a little behind and below the collar lx>ne. 
Ddixing itself with the blood, the conveyed fluid passes on to the right side of the 
heart, the heart being a double organ. From the right side of the heart it is sent 
to the lungs, to undergo the process of conversion into punfied blood. Betuming 
from the lungs to the left side of the heart, the fluid which we have iust seen 
obtained from the digested food in the intestines has become healthy blood, and 
is fit for distribution over, and for the nourishment of the body. 

Taik of the perfectibility of machinery, and its adaptability to human wants ! — 
wh^, the mightiest efforts of man's constructive skill sink to the very zero of 
insignificant nothin^ess, when compared to this series of acts of presdent 
thought for the nourishment of the body. Let any rational being, too, ask lum- 
self the question if a process like this is to be rashl v interfered with by the exhi 
bition of purgatives. Nature has used every possible means to make the processes 
of digestion and nutrition gradual and sure. Yet medical men and empirics 
thoughtlessly give highly irritating drugs, which put a stop by theur action to the 
Tery process that nature has taken so much pains to perfect, and to insure which 
she has given man an apparatus most wonderful in construction, and beautifidly 
adsmted to the function assigned it. j. 

Those who know anything of medical literature know that there was no 
more devoted enthusiast to the doctrine of cerebral inflammation as the cause of 
fever and insanity than the late Dr. Clutterbuck. Every one also knows that no 
allopathic practitioner could undertake the treatment of fever with the slightest 
chance of success, if deprived of the use of purgative medicines. It may not^ 
therefore, be amiss to see what the extensive experience of Dr. Clutterbuck taught 
him was the fVequent result of the exhibition of purgatives. He says : — *' The 
object in actings upon the intestinal canal, or as we call it produdng purging, is 
the supposition that something noxious is to be carried off, upon the retention of 
which disease depends. This notion appears to have been entertained in all ages ; 
and accordingly no class of remedies has been in such constant use as that of 
purgatives. At the present day the HooU are scrutinised with a degree of 
minuteness that is ouite ridiculous, as if the whole are medendi were confined to 
the night-stod. Inow, nine times in ten, the chan^ observed in the alvine 
discharges are the effect and not the ccmse of the disease. On many occationt 
'^he changes oheerved in the sttUe of the evacuations are the result qf the very 
means employed to produce them, and thus lead to improper practice. I might 
instance this in the case of children, in the healthiest of whom the doses of 
calomel and soammony ordinarily prescribed will at any time produce the most 
unnatural and offensive discharges ; the appearance of which again is thought a 
■uffident reason for a repetition of medidne; till at length actual and often 
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irremediable disease is excited in the intestinal canal, if not throughout the whole 
cavity." Such is the testimony of a leading member of the allopathic sect. 

The testimony of Mr. Colles,of Dublin, is also worth recording. He observes : — 
** I recollect when Dr. Hamilton's book Oime out that it was expected every 
disease would be cured by purgatives, and they were tried in tebinus ; but I 
always found that the patients died sooner under that plan of treatment than 
they otherwise would if it had not been employed at all." — Lecture on Teianm^ 
at the Royal College of Surgeons, in Ireland, 

Those who have seen much of insanity know well that prolonged constipation 
is not an unfrequent result of some of those states of brain on which insanity 
depends. But it is also known that repeated purgioK &cts unfavourably on the 
insane. The truth \b that constipation is not itself a disease ; it is the manifestefl 
effect of a deviation from the ordinary standard of health ; and he is the better 
man of science, the more true philosopher, who detects and counteracts the 
deviation, if morbid. To say that constipation is a disease is like saying that th& 
rotations of a wheel are the motive power of a steam-engine ; but l^e away the 
stOam that drives it, and the wheel ceases to perform its function ; so it is with 
constipation — ^remove the condition on which constipation depends, and you will 
not require purgatives to remove constipation. 



VENTILATION OP BED-E00M8.— Too much importance cannot be 
attached to the ventilation of both day and night rooms, but more especially the 
latter. In our experience of disease, we see a very fruitful cause of the com* 
menoement of disease in confined bed-rooms, and have often had our efforts iu 
the day counteracted by the unhealthy influence of a badly- ventilated room in 
the night. If one or two persons were shut up for nine hours in the day in the 
room they occupy in the night, and under the same circumstances of dosed 
windows and door, and notmoving out of the room, they would find it almost 
insupportable ; nevertheless, asleep, they endure this every night, bieathing the 
same vitiated air as if shut up in tne day. No one can calculate the amount ol 
disease and death from this cause ; and it is the case in many first-class housesj 
as well as in cottages, although in the latter in a greater degree. lA first-ohiss 
houses there is seldom provision made for ventilating the upper part of the room 
near the oeUing; and as to the grates in the chimney, high up, called ventilators, 
they do not cany away half the quantitv of bad air accumulated, besides often not 
acting at all : because, unless there b a difference^and that pretty considerable— 
betwixt the inner and the outer atmosphere, there will be no draught; for 
as water finds its level, so will air. Finely-perforated zinc, about four inches wide, 
at the top of each room, is good, and makes proviidon — by means according to 
circumstances — ^to carry off the air in the top of the room. The fireplaoe will 
not do it. As to cottages where the bed-rooms are next the roof, take off several 
ridge tiles, and lay every alternate one over the other ; or cover with a wooden 
tile, standing a few inches above the roof, and cover the opening over with 
perforated zinc inside, or any contrivance to get air. There is a totally unfounded 
prejudice against letting night air into bed-rooms. Even delicate persons would 
be surprised what air they could bear, when in bed, not only without injury, but 
with very great benefit. Thousands have their health ruined, or die of disease^ 
by breathing bad air in confined bed-rooms, without being aware of the cause. 

MUSTARD for foot-baths, &c., may be had at any mustard mill, at Ss. or 98. 
per cwt. ; or flree at "LetL MUls, by working people. This mustard bran is stronger 
than best mustard. 

METHILATED SPIRTTS OF WINE for baths, and sweating, may be 
bought at 4s. 6d. per gallon, of the chemist ; 60 over proof does not give out any 
effluvia^ and may be i;^ed also in Etnas, to heat lea or cocoa for invalids. Eectified 
naptha will also act. 

HOME-MADE YEAST.— One pound of malt, one ounce of hops, boiled in 
six quarts of water two hours ; strain it, and, when nearly cold, add a half pint of 
the yeast from last making, mixed with a table-spoon I'ul of flour and one ounce 
of iiiltL ThA vAMt. tiut in n oaoi nlacfiu will lr»«m m— i •«• — *-« — * » — ' 
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botiles oloeely oorked and tied. Some public-house yeast may be used for the 
first ; afterwards save some to make a fresh quantity with. 

PUDDING very nourishing and light. Duryea's Maizena; to be had at tbe 
grocers'. Eight quarts of milk to one pound of maize. Put seven quarts of the 
milk over the fire ; boil with two or three laurel leaves in, to flavour ; mix the 
maize with the remaining quart of cold milk in a separate basin ; add a Uttle salt^ 
one pound and a half of powdered lump sugar, half an ounce of butter, and eii^fat 
eggs. When the mUK boils, put in the other quart of mixture, and when thoroughly 
mixed, pour into moulds, and in half an hour it will be set, and ready for use. 

BEEF-STEAKS OB CUTLETS.— The only way to have them tender : Pat 
the meat in a tin pan, and put in water just to cover them. Put in a slow oren 
|)r four hours ; then add flavouring, if desired, to the gravy. 

DU BABBY'S BKYELENTA.— One ounce to a pint of milk, or milk and 
water, flavoured with refined sugar or salt, is exceedingly nutritious, and wiB 
agree with the stomach when nothing else will. May be had of the grocer ei 
druggist; the second quality best. 121b. canister, 22s. 

A VEBY BKPRESUING COOLING DBINK FOB CONSUMPTIVE 
OB FEYEBISH CASES.— To one tea-spoonful of citric acid, two of cream of 
tartar, and the juice of half a lemon, and a quart of cold water, and sweets 
according to the palate with lump sugar. If lemon cannot be procured, a litUe 
more citric acid, and the juice of an oranj^e. 

NEW MILK JELLY FOB CONSUMPTIVE OB DELICATE PifllU 
SONS. — Bake two calTs feet in two pints of water, and the same quantity of new 
milk, in a jar closely covered, for three hours and a half ; a bit of lemon peel 
baked in it gives a nice flavour. Add a little sugar, if required, before it goet 
eold, and when cold remove any fat from the top. If there be no c4f*s feet to 
be procured, half a packet of gelatine, to be had at the druggists, will answer as 
well. The patient should take it cold. 

STEWED APPLES AND PEABS are a very wholesome and valuable ' 
article of diet. The way we prepare them is as follows : — Pare the apples or pears ; 
do not sUce them, but put them whole iuto an earthen jar, with a little cold water, 
and sprinkle some crushed sugar over them ; cover up, and let them stew gently 
tor an hour or so, taking care the water does not boil, or become hot enough to 
reduce the fruit to a pulp. This requires watching. 

FIQS are very wholesome, as follows: — Get the extra Elema figs; put a 
iSew in ba»>in or jar ; pour boiling water over them ; stand three or four 
minutes ; drain water off ; sprinkle little crushed lump sugar over. 

APBICOTS AND PEACHES, dried.—Take a handful, wash them in two 
waters to take away sand and straw ; put them in a saucepan ; just cover them 
with water; stew an hour. No sugar. The water will have become good syrup. 

PLUMS, best picked French.— Stew in a jar until soft. Very excellent for 
invalids. 

GIN GEB, preserved Chinese, put through sausage machine, softens and 
mellows it. Very good, instead of butter, for some invalids. 

POMADE FOB THK Hair.— 2 ounces olive oil; 1 ounce castor oil; 6 drams 
spermaceti. Melt the above tos^ether, and when cool add as under — 5 drops oil 
of cloves ; 6 ditto almonds ; 20 drops essence of lemon. 

ARROWROOT PUDDING.- 6J oz. arrowroot; 2ioz. sugar; 3 pints new mSlk ; 
2 eggs. 8et milk od the fire, mix the arrowroot in some of the cold milk, and when 
milk boils put in the arrowroot, and let it boil only 3 minutes ; take off, and when 
eooled down a little under boiling heat, add the eggs and sugar, then put in 
pudding-dish, and bake in quick oven 5 minutes. Mads kna Moulds —8 oz cohi- 
nour ; 6 oz. sugar ; 4 pints new milk ; 5 eggs. Let milk boll, mix corn-flour in cold 
milk, then put it into the boiling milk, stirring it ; then take off fire, cool it 8 
minutes, then put in eggs and sugar ; stir well, and boil the whole 20 minutes, thea 
poiur into moulds, and stand till cold. 
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Sf in. wholu Height 
5f wide in top. 
4 in bottom of stand. 
To hold a quart 



Turkish Bath. — Our several yean 
«zperieDoe of Turkish baths has proved 
to vm tiiat it is not so safe to use as our 
No. 59 bath list spirit lamp, in by far 
the majority of cases^ and we have been 
eompelled to use it very limitedly in 
<»8ee of invalids. The spirit lamp we 
can use freely in many cases, the Tiu*ktsh 
bath wo\ild only do mischief; as while 
the spirit lamp is given, fresh air can be 
breatoed, brinj^nsr oxy^^en into the blood 

Turkish or Swbatino Bath&— We 
Ibave one for ladies, one for gentlemen. In 
«ach three rooms, ten feet square, ten feet 
high. First room, for sponging after 
sweating ; window, one-half to swing, tc> 
admit air freely ; floor covered with ziuo, 
ntomed up sides one foot; on this, wood 
laths, to allow water to go off freely. 
Second room, divided into six partitions 
— three each side for dressing, with clean 
calico aprons for bathers. Third room- 
zinc flooring with laths, as in first room ; 
seated round three sides; round three 
sides of the room 330 feet of three-inch 
bore steam- (>ipe, put upright against the 
wall, bearded next the seat. Best to lay 
down on a blanket, and thick cotton 
dieet over it ; the head supported on 
a irtane covered with web ; clean sheet 
for every bather ; cold air-flue under 
aeat ; good veutilation in ceiling; window 
two feet square, closed, double glazed; 
cold water to 4>onge bead and to wet 
head bandages ; door half glass, for bath 
attendant to watch bathers, to supply 
wants^ cold drinking water, &c. After 
sweating in from 120 to 140 degrees, fre- 
quently sponging head with cold. Before 
coming out, sponging over with hot soap 
and water, then oather comes into first 
roem— there is first sponged with hot 
water, then with cold ; some cases tepid ; 
is rubbed dry in the dressing-room, re- 
tires to the saloons, uses 77 on list. 

The Tukkish Bath is cdming much 
into use in England and Ireland ; but from 
the very, powerful elfects which can be 
produced by it. and the inconsiderate 
manner in which it is often used, thore 
niU be many poimanently injured by its 



£tka, for heating ooooik or tea, very useful. On rising, put 
a full dessert-spoonful of rectified spirit of naphtha— or what 
is better, methylated spirits of wine — into the channel round 
the bottom of the can ; set it on fire with a match, having 
previously put into the can the liquid to be heated. Coooa 
stewed from nibs is best ; never buy ground coooa of any 
kind. Heat them in the oven an hour or two, then stew 
them in water three or four nours; as mucn may be 
done as will last two or three days. The methylated 
spirits of wine is about 4s. per gallon, and is best ut a 
half-pint glaM bottle. 



and sustaining vital energy. For asthma, 
bronchial attacks, and skin diseases, we 
have found the modified Turkish bath 
as below, very beneficial, but we have 
had not a few patients who hive been 
greatlv injured by taking Turkish baths 
for tiieir * general health previous to 
coming here. In many cases it is highly 
hazardous, and taken too late. Tlus is 
found out by persons in their usual health 
feeling the bath a luxury, 
ose. It is entirely opposed to all sound 
principles of knowledge of the functions 
of the human frame to suppose individuals 
with such dififerenoes of constitution and 
temperament can alike, and with safety, 
go into a room heated to 140 or 180 de- 
grees. Several deaths have been re- 
corded from the use of this bath, and I 
know several who have been serioiMbr 
injured by the repeated use of such hign 
temperature. Our sweating bath, a mo- 
dification of the Turkish bath, we find ex- 
tremely beneficiid in chronic rheumatism, 
in skin diseases, and in a morbid state of 
the system, and especially in modifying 
crisis cases and hastening the cure, but we 
do not use the high temperature, nor allow 
the patient to remain in longer than is ne- 
cessary for a good perspiration, and after, 
instead of allowing the body to remain 
relaxed in the cooling room, we use 
our cold or tepid sponging sitz hath or 
shallow ; the patient drcoses, and gets out 
into the air, to brace the system up again 
by breathing the oxygen of the open air.. 
It isimpossible a person can go into a high 
temperature in a room without some de- 
gree of pressure on the brain ; and there 
the blood-vessels have not room to expand 
as in other parts of the body ; the con- 
sequence of pressure continued is a re- 
laxed muscular nervous power of the 
bloud- vessels, and this state of relaxaticm 
is further prolonged by the person in the 
ordinary Turkish bath remaining in the 
hot room or in other rooms in theouilding 
for such a considerable time without fnut 
air. The head should be sponged with 
culd water, and cold water taken by dips 
while in the bath, and good hot soaping 
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while in bot room. Wo heat the room by 
■team pipes, and bring cold air in instead 
of heated air from flues, which makes a 
totally different state of atmosphere from 
the oppressive sulphnrous air in most 
Turkish baths. 

Di 'RATION OF Life in Europe.— The 
Clinique Europeenne, published by Dr. 
Kraus, in an article on this important 
subject, states that before 1789 Duvillard 
calculated that out of 100 individuals 
50 only reached the age of 20. From 
1823 to 1831, according to Blennyme's 
observations, the proportion was 60 per 
cent. Accorai"g to Demonferrand, 7 in- 
dividuals out of 100 reach the age of 80, 
2 only the age of 85, and 1 that of 89 ; 
while out of a million only 640 die within 
90 and 99. Mathieu reduces the 64U to 
491, and finds that out of that number 
only 9 reach the age of 97, and \>nly 4 that 
of 99. According to Duvillard and De- 
monferrand, only 2 out of 10,000 reach 
the age of 100 ; but in this respect there 
are some privileged places : thus, ^t Car- 
lisle, in Cumberland, 9 out of 10,000 attain 
that age ; while at Paris, scarcely a year 
passes without some person d;^ing 100 
years old, or upwards. Benoiston de 
Chateatmeuf, calculating upon 15 millions 
of individuals, finds that out of a hundred 
only 44 reach the age of 80 ; 23 that of 
60; 15 that of 70 ; 4^ that of 80 ; aud 
eleven-sixteenths that of 90. The average 
duration of life is now about 39 years and 
8 months ; 20 years ago it was only 36 ; 



in 1817 it did not exceed 811 ; before 1789 
i' was only 28| ; and M. Villerme shows 
that at Paris m the 14th century, it was 
not mora than 17 years ; in the 17*h 
century, 26; and th' 18th, 32. In France 
there is only 1 septuagenarian for 33 in- 
dividuals, 1 octogenarian in 160, and I 
nonogenarian in 1,900. At Geneva, the 
average of human life in the 16th cen- 
tury was 18 years and 5 months ; in the 
17th, 23 years and 4 months ; and from 
1815 to 1826 it was 38 years and 10 months. 
In England, the average in 1840 ^vas 38 
years : in France, 36J ; at Hsnoyer, 35 
and 4 months; in ^hleswig Holsteln. 
34 years and 7 months ; in Holland, 34 
^ears ; at Naples, 34 years and 7 months ; 
in Prussia, 80 years and 10 months ; in 
Wurtembei^, 30 years; in Saxony, 29 
years. These facts show the aversffe 
duration of life in Europe as constanUy 
increasing. 

Soda Water Machine Bottle. — 
This machine bottle, called Gazog^ne^ 
may be purchased of bimpson, 315, 
Oxford i^treet, London; one quart, a 
guinea ; two quarts, two guineas ; and 
with a powder purchased at any che> 
mist's, suda water, or lemonaae, or 
ginger beer may be produced for about 
twopence per quart, to keep any time, 
and drawn off as required ; powders s^it 
with the machine. 

IcB machines, for making ice in ten or 
fifteen minutes, with powder at a trifling 
expense, to be had at the same place. 
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The following letters I have frequently brought before desponding patientd 
for their encouragement. Both tht^ cases came to our establishment in a 
state of bodily and mental depression distressing to witness ; their friends 
only prospect for them the lunatic asylum, as all medical means had beca 
tried in vain for their restoration : — 



Regent-street, L , March 6, 1860. 

My dear Sir, — On leaving your esta- 
blishment, Matlock Bank, about the 
close of December last, I believe I pro- 
mised to write you to say how I was 
going on. 

I am persuaded that you will agreo 
with me in admitting, that for all bless- 
ings received and enjoyed, omt first thinks 
are duo to the '* Father of hgbts," from 
whom Cometh down "every good gift and 
every perfect gift." But, next to this, I 
feel that it becomes me to say that I 
have inexpressible cause to be thankful 
that T was influenced to spend six weeks 
at your Hydropathic Home. For about 
two years previous to that visit, this life, 
both within and without me. was one un- 
relieved, distressli.g, mit^ei-able blank ; 



to me, devoid of either comfort, or hope, 
or joy. But, blessed be God, how dif- 
ferent, gloriously different, when, at the 
close of six weeks, I left Matlock Bank ! 
My residence there was just the thing for 
my tijsG. 

At Matlock, in connection with the 
" Water Treatment," I met with that 
mental repose, cheerful society, exercise, 
diversion of the mind, and kind, en- 
couraging treatment from others which 
I so much needed ; and, by the blessing 
of God on the means used, 1 came home, 
as thev here told me, a neto man. My 
mental and nervous vigour seem to have 
been quite renewed, and the entire tone 
and action of the system appears to be 
better than it has been for the last fif teci> 
or tw\Lty ycatd. WillAUut cipeaklii^ in 
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tlie spirit of vain boasting, I believe I 
mav say in truth, that I can both study 
Bxid preach with ji^reater facility and ease 
than I ever could in my life before; and 
yet I bad given up all for lust. Uow 
good the Lord w ! 

Since my arrival home, I have con- 
tinued especially the head-baths, with the 
body bandages, with much rubbing of 
oold water behind the ears. Ft is great 
cause oif further thankfulness, that within 
the last two months my hearinL**, which 
you will remember was very defective, 
has greatly impruvefL I can now, without 
parucular enort, hear sounds and con- 
versations which I have been deprived of 
tor some years. I continue still to use 
the baths, and my general health and 
hearing seem still to keep improving. 
Well, while we are thankful for human 
means, we mvmt give God all praise and 
gloty. 

Permit me, before I close, to express 
my satisfaction, and pleasure, and profit 
in the family and religious «ervices which 
are held in your establishment. They 
seem specially valuable and dear to me, 
no doubt, because it was in connection 
with* them that I began to feel relief from 
that " horror of great spiritual darkness" 
that bad so lon^ oppressed me. It was 
then that, in singing and prayer, and 
reading the holy Word of God. I begun 
to feel the spring and return of those in- 
ward spiritual consolations and joys that 
convinced me God had not forsaken me, 
and that life was still an invaluable bless- 
ing, and particularly so as a preparatory 
course for a higher and a better state. 

J was pleased with the generally appa- 
rent attentive and sincere interest which 
the patients took in the worship of God. 
I have no doubt you will pay kind at- 
tention to Mr. John Bull, who is now 
with you. His father is a dear and faith- 
ful fnend of mine. Both for John's sake 
and his father's, I hope in God that he 
, may soon be well. I was sorry to hear 
: that he had gone off to Derby. Give 
; my love to him ; tell hira that I say he 
• must stick to his baths, and try to be 
content/ and ask God's blessing in prayer, 
and I have no doubt he will get well. I 
shall perhafis write to him. 

I cannot tell upon what terms you ad- 
mit patients into your Free liospital at 
Lea Mills. We have at Wetton, in this 
circuit, a local preacher, who U ptHn , fnU 
a good man, who has been af!1icte<! w th 
something of rheumatism and weak r ess 
in the loins for some time, which unfits 
him for work. If you could do auythtug 



for him, it would bo a farour worthily 
bestowed. He wished me to inquire. 
He told me that he had written to you 
some time back, but had received no 
reply. His name is Lownds. Mr. John 
Bull knows him. 

Please to present my Christian regards 
to Mrs. Earle and Mr. Preston, and t 
any of the patients who were there wh 
I left. I am, my dear Sir, 

Very truly yours. 



J. Smedley, Esq. 
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AprU 12, 1860. 

Dear Sir,--I have great pleasure in 
presenting my sincere and heartfelt grati- 
tude to you for the extreme kindness 
shown to me during mv stay at Matlock 
Bank, and think tlutt I shall ever be in 
debted to you for it. 

I feel quite assured, from the deep in- 
terest you took in my welfare, that you 
will be glad to know that my health is 
very much improving, and that I am 
experiencing the truthfulness of your kind 
remarks to me from time to time. They 
were as follows :— That I should in future 
life, in all probability, be better in health 
than I had been for years past. I may 
say that such is the case, and that in 
con8e<]uenoe of your very excellent treat- 
ment under the Hydropathic system, 
and the blessing of God resting thereon, 
I feel there is a basis of future health 
laid that 1 have not felt for years past ; 
and I do hope that you will accept of my 
most sincere thanks, which I feel in duty 
bound to present to yoiu 

I have many pleasinu' recollections of 
your instructive and very telling reroarkK 
at various times, and of the very delight* 
ful influences I expfrienced at the read- 
ing of the sacred Scrip ures. and the 
gathering of the family circle night and 
morning, which I doubt not will have 
their effect for good the long round of 
eternity, which I i)ray from my heart 
may be the result, and that, in the eter- 
nal world of joy, you may receive the 
reward of a crown of glory that fadeth 
not away, and find nmny, which I doubt 
not you will, of those who, through youi* 
instrumentality, have been led to a sav- 
ing knowledge of the truth as it is iu 
JeMus. 

Hoping you will excuse the liberty 1 
have taken, allow me tu remain, 
Yours si loerelv, dear Sir, 

J B . 

To J. Smedley, Esq., Matlock Bank. 
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{Extracted from the WaUr Cure Journal, by R, T, Trail, MJ)^ Nmm Tark, 
January, 1863.) 



Is there any sensation of physical com- 
fort equal to that experienced on a 
cold winter's morning, when yon be- 
come again conscious of existence an 
hour or so before it is time to rise? 
What a perfect paradise of ease and 
pleasure bed is on such occasions 1 
What a dreamy, delightful feeling you 
have, as if all the world were going 
well with you ; a calm, unruffled state 
of mind, unlike anything else you ever 
experience. No matter how uneasy 
and restless a being you may be during 
th:: remainder of the dny, a spell is 
over yon then, and you lie quite quiet, 
while, one after another, dreamy phan- 
toms of pleasure or beauty float through 
your mind. Now, if you wish for a 
frequent recurrence of these delightful 
sensations, go to the hydropathic esta- 
blishment at Matlock Bank. It is a 
proverbial &ct that patients there 
always wake early; and, as yon can- 
not get Qp nntil your attendant comes, 
you may lie in perfect comfort, only 
the scramble at last to be ready for 
breakfast forms a sad contrast. The 
bell announces that social meal at half- 
past eight, and if you are not in time 
to hear ** grace ** you are " boxed," 
that is, the butler sets down on the 
table before you-~aiways taking care 
to give it a good rattle— a pretty little 
wooden box in the form of a book, 
entitledi, ^ Bible and Temperance So- 
cietieSy" into which you have to slip a 
penny. Now, very likely it may be 
your attendant's fault, but as the use, 
at meal-times, of all words relative to 
the curative processes of the establish- 
ment is also a tinable oflVnoe, it is 
generally wisest not to enter into an 
explanation. 

Would you like to glance at a few of 
the company around that lon^r, pleasant 
breakfast-table f They don't look very 
ill, and certainly their merry, kindly 
'*good mornings" do not sound as if 
they were. Thti lady who pre^des at 
the top row is Miss 8., a bright, laugh- 
ing girl, whose floating curU and beau- 
tituly gladsome faice are quite enough 



to prevent any gentleman from com- 
plaining of his tea. however weak it 
may be. To her left ffits kind old 
Captain P., now the veteran of the 
establishment (be has been there seven 
months), and who always knows whit 
sort of weather the day will prodoosf 
next, Mr. F., a grave looking gentle- 
man, but with much quiet fan mbont 
him; next, the somewhat majestic form 
of Miss Cf a Scotch lady, whose slighdy 
haughty manner hides a heart all kind- 
ness, as her quiet, unostentations atten- 
tions to Mr. R., the blind geatleman 
who sits by her, plainly show. His If 
a face that, once seen, is not esaily 
forgotten — not handNome, bat open 
and manly, and bearing on it fewer 
traces of his' affliction than is nsnal 
with blind persons. Nor most We 
forget Mr. W., wnose kindly, whty 
sayings give so mnch pleasure to nl^ 
and his daughter. Miss W., who is 
playfully and lovingly called Florence 
Nightingale, firom her unremittini^ at- 
tentions to all who require them ; and 
Mr. J., an Independent minister, finoa 
whose thoughtful and earnest coonte- 
nance you would little suspect the 
hearty and genial appreciation of mer- 
riment that lies underneath; nor Mr. 
M., a kind, fatherly member of the 
Society of Friends, and his bright* 
sunny daughter. These, and about 
thirty others, composed the circle at 
Matlock Bank at the time of onr 
visit, and a more kindly, agreeable 
party you might go tar without meet- 
ing. Sojourning there awhile is like 
enjoying ihe pleasure of a social even- 
ing party, lasting over days and weeks, 
wiihout any of the stiflnuss consequent 
upon sittiug around a room in prim 
order. 

After breakfast and prayers, some 
one calls out, " Oh, there is Mr. P. 
with the letter-bag 1 ** All flock to a 
table at the end of the long saloons 
where its welcome contents are distri- 
buted. Oh, thv*. anxious, expectant 
faces that cluster around that table 1 
It is a pleasant tbiug to receive letter. 
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of friendship, and especially so when 
you Hre, as it were, in a measure, shut 
oat from the rest of the world. Miss 
8. has one fn>m a gentleman who has 
just left, and she favours a group in 
one of the recesses with a perusal ; and 
it is curious to note how he feels in 
again entering into the great world. 

Very VHrious are the employments 
of the morning. Some visit the in- 
Talids up'Stairs ; some repose luxuri- 
antly on the sofas which surround the 
saloon ; others prefer those in the ve- 
randah, as from thence they have a 
grand view of the bold abrupt hills 
rising from the opposite side of the 
TaUey. But, as it is not consulting day, 
and the sun is now shining forth in all 
his glory, most sally out, either on foot, 
on donkeys, or in carriages, to enjoy 
the surrounding country— and, indeed, 
it is worth viewing. Never in our life 
4id we witness so much natarul beauty 
in winter time. The intensely green 
fields, the dark foliage among the defcs 
of the grey rocks, the hills, which, as you 
ride along the Darley Road, seem to rise 
up before you one after another, the 
picturesque moss - covered cottages, 
bearing upon their roofs and w.ills the 
richest varieties and combinations of 
green, amber, and brown ; the quiet, 
green, mossy -sided lanes, with here 
and there a beautiful little spring 
gushing oat on either side, and across 
which the tall, leafless trees cast their 
beautiful grey shadows— all these are 
among the delights that meet you in 
the shortest strolls, to say nothing of 
the authentic and well-known beauties 
and wonders of the Peak. 

We meet a^'ain for dinner at half- 
ptst one, and recount the adventures 
and experiences of the morning. Those 
gentlemen who have spent an hour in 
the library, of course, tell us whether 
there is any fresh news from India, the 
state of the money market, &c.; and 
we listen to hII these things as very 
interesting, hut not as having the re- 
motent connection w<th anythmg in 
our little world, any more than if they 
were Hbout the ()taheicans or New 
' Zealanders. There is a vacant chair 
near the lop of the table, and presently 
Mr. J. walks up, and has no sooner 



taken his seat than the box is ener- 
getically bounced down before him. 

Mr. F. : "1 shall not pay to-day.^ 

Mr. R. : " Why not? It is a clear 
box case. Why, you are ten minutes 
behind time ; and I am sure that is a 
goo«l pennyworth 1" 

Mr. J. : "I was left asleep under pe- 
culiar circumstances, and therefore I 
have had no possible control over the 
matter." (He was asleep in a pack.) 

Soon the proprietor of the establish- 
ment, Mr. S., who, with his wife, dines 
there to-day, gives a long dissertation 
on the ^'aboiuiiiable practice of smok- 
ing." Most of the gentlemen join in 
the conversation on the subject ; and 
it is curious to remark the various 
ingenious little sentences whieh they 
contrive to slip in in exculpation of 
the captivating habit. Mr. Z., a Ger- 
man gentleman, quietly remarked, **It 
makes a great difference what kind of 
tobacco you smoke." Mrs. S. edified 
our end of the table with an account 
of a poor Iri-sbman in their free hos- 
pital, who was one day taken in the 
act. He had imagined himself quite 
secure, having inserted his head in a 
bush, forgetting that the smoke of his 
beloved pipe would have an upward, 
expanding tendency. 

After dinner the aecretary reads a 
chapter in the Bible ; and then the 
twenty minutes* law prevails — that is, 
you may not exert your mental facul- 
ties in any way during that space of 
time : neither read, write, nor work; 
so there is nothing left but to sit and 
chat, and look at one another. The 
spirit of this law is, however, sometimes 
evaded ; for instance, Miss W. has 
been known to occupy the time in 
t< 'aching poetry to Mr. B., the blind 
gentleman. 

There are several snug recesses, each 
fitted up with two or three sofas, and, 
you may be sure, many cosy parties 
for readinir and working are formed ia 
I hem. Those in the verandah are 
eiipecially pleasant, as you can lie 
and watch the setting sun sinking 
behind the hills among the golden 
clouds. Toward the end of the after- 
noon the piano is in great requisition, 
though, as only sacred tunes are al- 
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lowed to be played, the choice is 
rather limited, unless yoa take the 
view of Mr. Z., the German, who is 
quite an amateur, and who, upon being 
informed of the rule, replied, in bis 
quiet, slow way, '*AU music is 
sacred I*' 

At a quarter to five the letters go, 
and tea, or the evening meal, as it is 
terme'l, is on the table punctually at 
six, when again a kindly interchange 
of talk takes place. 

« Mrs. BV'says Mr. C, "what do 
yoQ think my littie girl asked me to- 
day f — ' Papa, is it part of the creed of 
the Quakers always to hold their 
bread-and-butter in their left hands ? 
for I have noticed that all those who 
are here do it." 

A merry laugh resounds at the ex. 
pense of the ** Society,** though, of 
course, i8e repudiate the accusation ; 
and the laugh is soon after turned 
against Mr. 0. hiraself, who, in sup- 
port of an argument, is led unwittingly 
to assert that golden syrup is not a 
liquid, upon which Miss N. inquires, 
«* is it a gas, then, Mr. C. ?" 

The evening is passed venr simi- 
larly to the afternoon, only tn»t the 
more volatile ones sometimes have a 
game of "post" in the verandah, and 
their ringing laughter forms an inte- 
resting though not very edifying 
chorus to any grave reading that may 
be going on in the recesses. 

Evening prayers take place about a 
quarter to nine, and you are obliged 
to go to bed at ten. This is the only 
disagreeable feature in the regulatiuns 
of the establishment; there is some- 
thing decidedly antagonistic to your 
feelings as Engli>bmen in being sent 
off nolens nolens just like a child ; and 
it is all the worse from its great con- 
trast to your perfect freedom during 
the rest of the day, A few minutes 
before ten you are sure to hear the 
secretary's boots beginning to creak 
about the apartment; and, no mutter 
what impoitant subject you are dis- 
cussing, or how near you may be to 



the end of a chapter, just as tbe elock 
strikes be is sure to walk up Co you 
with — 

" Ladies and gentlemen, it is ten 
o*clock; I shall be much obliged to 
you to go to bed." 

" Well, but," remonstrates Miss M^ 
" won*t you let us stay a little longer 
to-night r We only just want to finish 
this life of Ximenes." And &Cr. J., 
the reader, after a moment*s pause, 
goes on again. 

Mr. P.: **The rule is not of mj 
making, and I cannot alter it.** 

Miss M. : " It is a bad rule, J am 
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sure. 

Miss N. : " Don't you think, Mr. P^ 
that it must grievously retard the 
cures effected here ? fur nothing^ is 
so bad for people, when they are not 
well, as having their inciiDations 
crossed " 

" Yes," chimes in Miss W. ; «< and, 
lookififf at it in a moral point of view, 
just think of the harm it must do us to 
be sent to bed every night in a bad 
humour." 

Mr. P.: "I cannot help it!" By this 
time all the other lights are oat, and 
Charles, the night watchman, is jast 
coming to extinguish yours also. 

So, at last, you are forced to yield, 
night after night. True, you emu 
come down again after Mr. P. has 
left, and enjoy a delightful chat by 
the fire in the gentlemen's room^ 
which, according to theory, is all tbe 
sweeter for bfing a forbidden plea- 
sure ; but, to our mind, the sort of 
culprit feeling which maki'S you bear 
boots in the step of a mouse is any- 
ttiing but agreeable ; be8id(:>8, it nould 
cost Charles his place were it known 
that he did not report you, therefore 
it is best to remain in tbe higher 
regions ; and, if you cannot sleep, yoa 
may lie awake and listen to ibe creak- 
ing of tbe steam^pipes by which the 
huuse is warmed, and all tbo other 
biitgular noises with which uigtit is 
proUrtc. B. I^, 

of Eirmingbaui, £i)glaod. 
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DISEASE. Morbus. Any deTiation from the natnral ajid bealth;BCtioiis of 
Hi n whole system or any particular orntn. Diseases may be; — Loeal. Affecting 
particular ^ait. — QyiuliliUioiiai. Affecting the vhole system. — Specific. 

peculiar to the ii 

any other iistaae. — SyapUmatie, t 

panying some other (Usease.— Pen'ot — „ ^ -. 

Serere and of short continuanee. — Chronic. Of long continuanne.— SJmworfie. 
Arising from adventitious causes affeotinp the individual. — ^idemic. Gene- 
rally diffused among a population, and ansins; either froin contaiioa, or some 
atmospheric or other cause, the influenceof which is estenaively felt. — Endemic. 
Pecuhar to, or especially prevalent in, a certain region. — Ixiercmrent. Sporadic, 
hnt occurring durine- the prevalence of epidemic or endemic diseaaea.— wnia^i- 
DiB, or Infectiom. Communicable from one indiridiial to another by personal 
contact, or by effluvia diffused throuffh the air. — Congenital. Bom with the 
individoaL — Hereditary. Descending from the parents to their offspring. — Ao- 
i/itirtd. Neither hereditary cor con^nital, but dependent on some cause oper- 
ating after birth. — SIAf ntr. Attended with strong activity of the vital powers. 
~-Jiiieitic. Attended with ainkinj; of tbe vital powers. 

There are omny other distinctions of dise^es, of more limited application; 
Ihns, diseases are />£riib, attended with fever; exanliemaloui, cimaiating ban 
eruptive fever; iiuermiUenl, marked by a regular cessation and teourrence of 
the symptoms ; remiitent, marked by a regular diminution and exacerbation ot 
the symptoms ; mild, unaccompanied with any formiduble symptoms ; maligiia»i, 
SCTarely depressing the vital powers, dnngeroua and intractable ; the term malignant 
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haB no vcrjr definite signification, but is applied cljiefly to febrile diseases of the 
astiienic kind^ and to local affections oT a cancerous nature; w/fff//i/e, most 
fre(iuent in diddhood ; puerperal^ incident to women soon alter parturition. 

Diseases or Autisans. — Besides the common causes of disease to wliich all 
mankind are more or less subject, there are sonie connected with particular 
occupations and modes of life, the investigation of which is alike important in 
a practical and philosophical point of view. These causes of disease may, iiua 
general way, be referred — 1. To confinement and bad ventilation. 2. To the 
effects of temperature and moisture. 3. To sedfntary habits. 4. To .over- 
fatigue. 6. To excessive exertion of some parts of the body, and inactivity of 
others. 6. To constrained and unnatural postures. 7. To the noxious influ- 
ence of animal, vegetable, or mineral particles iuhaled with the ah*, or otherwise 
applied to the oody. 

1. Confinement and bad ventilation. — The effects of these evils arc most con- 
spicuous in cldldren, who suffer more severely from them than adults. In our 
manufacturing towns, where crowds of children are confined togetlier in a close 
and impure atmosphere, it is found that the growth of the frame and the 
expansion of the mmd are alike impeded, and the scrofulous diathesis induced; 
hence ensue deformity*, defective development of the sexual system at puberty, 
and the various modihcations of tubercular disease. 

2. Temperature and wow/?/rtf.— Constant exposiu-e to either too high or too 
low a temperature is well known to debilitate the frame and impair the general 
health; and this effect is much increased, in either instance, by excessive 
moisture. It does not appear, however, that any ordinary exposure to these 
causes is productive of any particular diseases; and it is only when the body is 
subjected to sudden transitions ^m one to the other, that serious consequences 
ensue. These arise, chiefly, from the sudden obstruction of cutaneous perspira- 
tion, and rapid changes in the relative state of the cuculation on the surface 
and m deep-seated organs. Brass and iron founders, glass-blowers, bakers, 
brewers, and various other artizans, are continually subjected to an uijuriously 
warm atmosphere; and an imprudent transition to the open air. and still more 
an exposure to cold draughts, frequently gives rise to catarrhal and rheumatic 
affections, asthma, and visceral inflammation. 

3. Sedentary habits. — The general effect of want of exercise is to diminish the 
tone of the muscles, to render the functions of the abdominal viscera toqnd, and 
to induce langour and debility of the whole system, with a predominance of the 
lymphatic temperament: hence, dyspepsia, constipation, hteinorrhoids^ obesity, 
and^ in females, lencorrhGca, ana derangements of the menstrual function. Ine 
sitting posture, also, when too long continued, is evidently inimicjil to the free 
performance of various important functions. Literary persons, clerks, weavers, 
sempstresses, and many otners, are liable to suffer in their health from deficient 
exercise and the sitting posture. There are some occupations which combine 
an unnatural and constrained position of the body with sedentary habits : these 
cases will be presently noticed. 

4. Ooer-fatigue. — An undue expenditure of muscular power doubtless tends 
to shorten the term of life, by gradually exhausting the vital energy ; its effects, 
however, are seldom very appreciable, unless over-exertion be combined with 
intemperance, or habits otnerwise unhealthy. Coalheavers. porters, and 
various others, are liable to suffer from over-exertion of the muscles. 

5. Excessive exertion of some parts of the body^ and inartimty of others. — ^The 
bad consequences of excessive exertion of particular organs is exemplified in 
diseases of the heart, lungs, and then* great vessels, which are producea by over- 
exertion of the respiratory apparatus, in those who play on wind instruments 
and in singers. Amaurosis, cataract, and other diseases of the e^es, are 
common among those whose occupation obliges them to exercise their vision for 
a length of time on very minute objects, or to expose their eyes to a glare 
of lifi^t; as watchmakers, engravers, those engaged about large fomaces, do. 
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To tlie combined influence of posture and local exertion, may be attributed 
the frequency of hernia at the groin in cavalry soldiers who ride with very 
long stirrups. The effect of inactivity on particular parts of the body seldom 
amounts to absolute disease ; but muscular debility is the general result of 
insufficient exercise of any of the limbs: we have a familiar exam{ile in 
postilions, and others who are constantly riding, and who are frequently so 
weak in the legs, that, even when otherwise robust, they are unable to walk any 
distance Mrithout great fatigue. • 

6. Constrained and unnatural postures. — ^The evils arising from this cause are 
experienced by many classes of artizans. In tailors, shoemakers, button 
burnishers, and others, the bent position of the bo iy weakens the spine, and 
interferes with the functions of the thoracic and abdominal viscera, while 
the strong pressure which is frequently made on the epigjistrium is particularly 
injurious to the stomach : hence curvature of the spine, ayspepsia, gastrodynia, 
constipation, haemorrhoids, asthma, and pulmonary diseases. Ulerks in offices, 
who acquire the habit of leaning too much over the desk, and pressing the 
epigastnum against its edge, sCre subject to the same evils in a minor degree. 

y. The action of animaly vegetabh^ or mineral particles^ inhaled with the air, 
or otherwise applied to the boa^, —The principal morbific agents of this kind are 
mercury, lead, copper, arsemc, antimony, zmc, tin, the mineral acids, animal 
putrefaction, vegetable putrefaction, soot, and fine powders of various kinds, 
which produce mechanical irritation. — Hooper^ s Medical Dictionary, 

FAINTING OR SYNCOPE. (From the Greek, I strike, or cut down.) 
Painting or swooning. A disease in which the respiration and action of the 
heart either cease, or become much weaker than usual, with paleness and cold- 
ness, arising from diminished energy of the brain, or trom organic affections of 
the ueart. Cullen's species are : — . 

1. Syncope cardiaca^ the cardiac syncope, arising without a visible cause, and 
with violent palpitation of the heart during the intervals, and depending gene- 
rally on some organic affection of the heart or neighbouring vessels. 

2. Sj/ncope occasionalis, the exciting cause bein^ manifest. The disease is 
sometimes preceded by anxiety about the praBCordia, a sense of fulness ascend- 
ing from the stomach towards the head, vertigo, or confusion of ideas, dimness 
of sight, and coldness of the extremities. The attacks are frequently attended 
with or end in vomiting, and sometimes in epileptic or other convulsions. The 
causes are sudden ana violent emotions of the mind, pungent or disagreeable 
odours, derangement of the primse vise, debility from preceding disorders, loss of 
blood, spontsmeous or artificial, the operation of paracentesis, the kneeling 
position, ftc. An ordinary fainting fit b a matter of little importance, and 
occurs frequently in persons who are in general perfectly healthy. The actions 
of the system will generally be spontaneously restored in a short time. This is 
accelerated by the horizontal position, which throws the blood on the brain, and 
thereby stimulates it to resume its wonted functions. Pungent volatile sub- 
stances applied to the nostrils, cold water sprinkled on the face or chest, and 
the internal administration of gentle stimulants as soon as the patient can 
swallow, may also be resorted to. The more formidable kinds of syncope, which 
arise from diseases of the heart or great vessels, or from profuse hemorrhage, 
need not be noticed here, as their consideration belongs to the particular case in 
connexion with which they occur. (See pjge 220.) 

BALDNESS. Calvities, The fallmg off of the hair, which is natural in old 
age, may be prematurdy induced b)r a variety of causes. It is common after 
severe fevers ; and consumptive patients, ancf those labouring under cachectic 
diseases, frequently lose their hair. In these cases it probably arises from 
debility of the cutaneous vessels, and insufficient nutrition of the bulbs of the 
hair. Some persons, who are m all respects healthy, lose their hair very early 
in life, without any obvious cause. Where the disposition to baldness is only 
ilight, the use of animal fat, as bears' grease, &c., will often suffice to obviate; 
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it ; but when the hair falls off in any quantity, the only effectual remedy is to 
shave the head. 
DIGESTION. (pigeHio; from dtrro, I dissolve.) 

1. An operation in Chemhtry and Fharwarif^ in wliioli such matters as are 
intended to act slowly on each other are exposed to a heat, continued for some 
time. 

2. In Phymloffv^ the change tliat the food undergoes in the stomach, by 
which it is converted into chyine. • 

The immediate object of digestion is formation of chyle, a matter destined 
for the reparation of tbp continual waste of the uniinal economy. The digestive 
organs contribute also m many other ways to nutntion. If we judge oftbe im- 
l)ortance of a function by the number and variety of its organs, digestion ou^t 
to be placed in the first rank ; no other function of the animal economy presents 
such a comnlicsited apparatus. There always exists an evident relation between 
the sort or aliment proper for an animal, v^A the disposition of its dig^estive 
omns. If, by their nature^ the aliments are very different from the elements 
which compose the animal, if, for example, it is gtaminivorous, the dimensions 
of the apparatus will be more complicatea and more considerable; if, on the 
contrary, the animal feeds on flesh, the digestive organs will be fewer and more 
simple, as is seen in the carnivorous animals. Man, called to use equally animal 
and vegetable aliments, keeps a mean between the graminivorous and carni- 
vorous animals, as to the disposition and complication of his digestive apparatus, 
without deserving, on tfiat account, to h& called omnivorous. 

We may represent the digestive apparatus as a long canal^ variously twisted 
npon itself, wide m certain points, narrow in others, susceptible of contracting 
or enlarging its dimensions, and into which a great Quantity of fluids are 
poured by means of different ducts. The canal is divided into many x)arts 
by anatomists : — 

1. Tlie mouth. 4. Tlie stomach. 

2. The pharynx. 5. The small intestines. 

3. The cesophagiLs. 0. The great intcstincjr. 



'" The anus. 



Two membraneous layers form the sides of the digestive canal in its whole 
length. The inner layer, wuich b intended to be in contact with the aliments, 
consists of a mucous membrane, the appearance and structure of which vary in 
every one of the portions of the canal ; so that it is not the same in the pharynx 
ns in the mouth, nor is it in the stomach like what it is in the oesophs^iis, &e. 
In the lips and the anus this membrane becomes confounded with the skin. The 
'Second layer of the sides of the digestive canal is muscular ; it is composed of 
two Layers of fibres, one longitudinal, the other circular. The arrangement, the 
thickness, the nature of the fibres which enter into the composition of these 
strata are different, according as they are observed in the mouth, in the oeso- 
phagus, or in the hirge mtestme, &c. A great number of blood-vessels go to. 
or come from, the digestive canal ; but the abdominal portion of this canal 
receives a quantity incomparably greater than the sui)erior parts. This presents 
only what are necessary for its nutrition, and the inconsiderable secretion of 
which it is the seat ; whilst the number and the volume of the vesseb that 
belong to the abdominal portion show that it must be the ap:ent of a con- 
siderable secretion. The chylifcrous vessels arise exclusively from the small 
intestine. 

As to the nerves, they are distributed to the digestive canal in an order 
inverse to that of the vessels ; that is, the cephalic parts, cervical and peetorai, 
receive a great deal more than the abdominal poition, the stomach excepted, 
where the two nerves of the eighth pair terminate. The other parts of the canal 
scarcely receive any branch of the cerebral ner\'es. The only nerves that are 
observed, proceed from the 9itbdia2)hragma(ic gimgUons of the great sympathetic 
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We sliall sec. further on, the relation that exists between the modes of dis- 
tribution of tne nerves, and the functions of the superior and inferior portions 
of the digestive canal. 

The bodies that pour fluids into the digestive canal, are — 

1. The digestive mucous membrane, 

2. Isolated follicles that are spread in great number in the whole length of this 
membrane. 

3. The a^gl(merated follicles which are found at the isthmus of the throat, 
between the pillars of the velum of the pakte, and sometimes at the junction of 
the Gcsophagus and the stomach. 

4. The mucous glands, which exist in a greater or less number in the sides of 
the cheeks, in the roof of the palate, and around the oesophagus. 

5. The parotid, the submaxillary, and sublingual glands, which secrete the 
saQva of the mouth, the liver, and the pancreas ; the first of which pours 
the bile, the second the pancreatic juice, by distinct canab, into the superior 
part of the small intestine, called duodenum. All the digestive organs con- 
tained in the abdominal cavity are immediately covered, mbre or less com- 
pletely, by the serous membrane called the peritonieum. This membrane, by 
the manner in which it is disposed, and by its physical and vital properties, is 
very useful in the act of digestion, by preserving to the organs then: respective 
relations, b;^ favouring their changes oi volume, by renderm^ easy the sliding 
motions wluch they perform upon each other and upon the adjoining parts. 

The surface of the mucous digestive membrane is always lubricated by a 
glutinous adhesive matter, more or less abundant, that is seen in greatest quan- 
tity where there exist no folUcles, — a circumstance which seems to indicate that 
these are not the only secreting organs. A part of this matter, to which is 
given generally the name of muctis, continually evaporates, so that there exists 
habitually a certain quantity of vapours in all the points of the digestive canaL 
The chemical nature of this substimce, as taken at the intestinal surface, is still 
very little known. It is transparent^ with a light grey tint; it adheres to the 
membrane which forms it : its taste is salt, and its acidity is shown by the re- 
agents; its formation still continues some time after death. That which is 
formed in the mouth, in the pharynx, and in the oesophagus, goes into the 
stomach mixed with the saliva and the fluids of the mucous glands, by move- 
ments of deglutition, which succeed each other at near intervals. According to 
this detail, it would appear that the stomach ought to contam, after it has been 
some time empt^ of aliments, a considerable quantity of a mixture of mucus, of 
sahva, and folhcular fluid. Thb observation is not proved, at least in the 
greatest number of individuals. However, in a number of persons, who are 
evidentiy in a particular state, there exist, in the mominfi:, in the stomach, many 
ounces of this mixture. In certain cases it is foamy, slightiy troubled, very little 
viscous, holding suspended some flakes of mucus : its taste is quite acid, not 
disagreeable, very sensible in the throat, acting upon the teeth, so as to diminish 
tiie polish of their surface, and rendering their motion upon each other more 
difficult. This liauid reddens paper stained with turnsole. 

In the same individual, in other circumstances, and with the same appearances 
as to colour, transparency, and consistency, the liquid of the stomach had no 
savour, nor any acid property : it is a littie salt ; the solution of potash, as well 
as the nitric and sulphuric acids, produced in it no apparent change. 

The diaphragm^ and the abdominal muscles, produce a sort of perpetmd 
agitation of the digestive organs contained in the abdominal cavity ; they exert 
upon them a continual pressure, which becomes sometimes very considerable. 

The digestive actions which by their union constitute digestion are : — 

1. The apprehension of aliments. 

^2. Mastication. 

3. Insahvation. 

4. Deglutition. 
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5. The action of the stomacL 

6. The action of the small intestines. 

7. The action of the large intestines. 

8. The expulsion of the fecal matter. 

All the digestive actions do not equallv contribute to the production of diyle; 
the action of the stomach, and that of the small intestines, are alone absolutely 
necessary. The diction of solid food requires generally the eight digestive 
actions : that of drmks is mudi more simple ; it comprehends only apprehension, 
deglutition, the action of the stomacL and that of the small intestines. 

The mastication and deglutition ot the food being effected, we ha^e now to 
notice the action of the stomach on the aliment ; chemical alterations will now 
present themselves to our examination. In the stomach, the food is transformed 
mto a matter pro]^ to animals, which la named e^yme. 

The accumulation of food in the stomach is accompanied by manv sensations, 
of which it is necessary to take account z—At first it is an agreeable feeling, or 
the pleasure of a want satisfied. Hunger is appeased by degrees ; the general 
weakness that accomnaDied it is replaced by an active state, and a feeling of new 
force. If the introouction of food is continued, we experience a sensation of 
ftdness and satiety, which indicates that the stomach is sufficiently replemialied : 
and if, contrary to this instinctive information, we still persist to miULe use oi 
food, disgust and nausea soon arrive, and they are very soon followed by vomit- 
ing. These different impressions must not be attributed to the volume of the 
aliments alone. Everything being equal in other respects, food, very nutritive,, 
occasions, more promptlv, the feelmg of satielnr. A substance which b not very 
nourishing does not easily oahn hunger, thouffn it is taken in great quantity. 

The mucous membrane of the stomach, then, is endowed with considu^id^le 
sensibility, since it distinjguishes the nature of substances which come in casAad 
with it. This pronerty is very strongly marked if an irritating poisonous sub- 
stance is swallowed ; intolerable pain is then felt. We also know that the stomach 
is sensible to the temperstiure of food. We cannot doubt that the presence of 
the aliments of the stomach causes a great excitement, &om the redness of the 
mucous membrane, from the quantity of fluid it secretes, and the volume of 
vessels directed there ; but this is favourable to chvmification. This excit^nent 
of the stomach influences the general state of the ranctions. The Idme that the 
aliments remain in the stomach is considerably generally several hoilrs : it is 
during this stay that they are transformed into chyme. 

Changes qfthe aliments in the stomach, — ^It is more than an hour before the food 
suffers any apparent change in the stomach, more than what results &om the 
p^erspiratory and mucous fluids with which they are mixed, and which are con- 
tinually renewed. The stomach is uniformly distended during this time; but 
the whole extent of the pyloric portion afterwards contracts, particularly that 
nearest the splenic portion^ into which the food is x)ressed. Afterwards, there is 
nothing found in the pyloric portion but chyme, mixed with a small quantity of 
unchanged food. Tte best authors have agreed to consider the chyme as a 
homogeneous substance, pultaceous, gre]^sh, of a sweetish taste, insipid, slightly 
add, and preserving some of the properties of the food. This description leavea 
much to be explained. 

T3ie result of Dr. Magendie's experiments are as follows : — 

A. There are as many sorts of chyme as there are different sorts of food, if we 
jud^by the colour, consistence, appearance, &c. ; as we may easily ascertam by 
giving different simple alimentsury substances to dogs to eat, and killin|? them 
dunng the operation of digestion. He frequently found the same result m man, 
in the dead bodies of crimmab, or persons dead by accident. 

B. Animal substances are generally more easily and completely changed than 
vegetable substances. It frequently happens that these last traverse tne whole 
intestinal canal without changmg their apparent properties. He has frequently 
seen in the rectum, and in the small intestines, the vegetables which are used in 
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Bonp, apinach, sorrel, ftc, which had preserved the most part of their properties ; 
their colour alone appewed senaibly cnan^ed bj the contact of tlie bile. 

Chsme is formed pirticnlarly in the pyloric portion. The food appears to be 
introduced slowlj into it ; and during the time they remain, they nndergo trans- 
formation. The doctor believea, however, that he has observed frequently 
chymoiia matter at the surface <a the mass of aliments which fUl the splenic 
portion ; bnt the alimenti in general preserve their properties in this part of the 
stomach. 

All the alimeotary sobstances are not transformed into chyme with the sams 
piomptitnde. 

Generally the fat substances, the tendons, the cartilages, the concrete alhomen, 
the mucilaginous and sweet vegetables, resist more the action of the stomach than 
the caseous, fibrinous, and glutinous substances. Even some substances appear 
tefractory; such as tne bones, the epidermis of fruits, their stones, and wnde 
seeds, &c. In determining the digestibility of food, the volume of the portions 
swallowed ought to be taken into accoont. The largest pieces, of whatever 
nature, remain longest in the stomacl " ' ' ' e which is 

not dia:e3tible, if it is very smalL sn rest in the 

stomach, but passes quickly with tne o put of the 

fecility and quickness of the formation ry different 

iudividnal. It is evident, afler what i necessary 

time for the chymiScation of all the , we onght 

to take into account their qaantity, tl er in which 

the maati^cation acts upon them, and [owever, in 

four or five houra^ after an ordinary mf hole of the 

food into chyme is generally effected. '■"' ~ —"'■-■ 

DYSPEPSIA. rProm the Greek,- , .. .__ 

This very common disease consists generally in a want of appetite, a sadde 

transient distension of the stomacn, eructations of various kinos, heartburn, 
pain in the region of the stomach, perhaps vomiting, rumbling noise in the- 
bowela, and frequently costiveness or diarrhtca. A long tram of nervous 
symptoms arc also frequent attendants. In some cases a few only of Gie above 
symptoms are present, while in others many additional ones are experienced, such 

-— 'n the lead and chest, and various affections of the sight, as slight 

_.___ro3ia, donhlc vision, &c. 

_. rs at ail ages, but chiefly in persons between thirty and forty years of 

age, and is principally to be met with in those who devote much time to study, or 
who lead either a very sedentary or an irregular life. A great singularity atten- 
dant on it is, that it ma^ and often docs continue a ^eat length of time, without 
any t^giavation or remission of the symptoms. Qnef and noeaunesi of niiiid, 
intense study, profuse evacuations, excess in venery, hard drinjdng', particulaii; 
of spirituous liquors, and the abuse of tea, tobacco, opium, and other nanutics, 
immoderate repletion, and over-distension of the stomach, and mnidi Mposoro ta 
moist and cold air, when without exercise, are the causes which oBO^y oeosMon 
dyspepsia. Dyspepsia never proves fatal, unless when, by a very long contiao- 
anee, it give nsc to some other disease, as orffanic lesions of the viseer^ dn^s^, 
or phthisis ; but it is at all times very difficult to remove, and jiartioularly ao in 
warm climates. It is often a secondarv and symptomatic disease, caused by 
structural alterations of some part of ue stomach ; and there are few o^me 
disuses in the neighbooriDg viscera from which the stomach does not become 
weakened, and indigestionreault.. 

The term dyspepsia has been very vilely usei and a mat viirie^ (tf 
symptoms, arismg from a proportionate number of different morbid states, hate 
been associated under the same name. The writings of Marcos and BimaiaiB 
have led many to refer these symptoms nnivetsally to inflammatory states of 
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otnerratioa; and which is especially pernicioiu in a practiciJ point of viev, 
inasmuch as it too often indicts leeches and starvation, Where the; can verv ill be 
bomc. It ia indeed true that dyspeptic symptoms are often produced or the 
inflaninmtorf states alluded to; aaait is true, as illustrated bv Dr. WilsoaPliilii^ 
that when functional derangement has existen for a length of time, the vascular 
actions of the part become afTccted. and bflammatioii ia set np; but if we are 
content to be guided simplf by uhat is to be seen on the diaaect^on of those 
who, when living, have been subject to dyspepsia, we shall be convinced that 
chronic inflammation is far from being the ffraieral canse of this affection. The 
morbid states which give rise to dyspeptic symptoms appear to be atony and torpor 
of the organs ; morbid irritability, distinct from an inflammatory state ; depraved 
secretion ; and chronic inflammation. To theae, severafly or combined in varion* 
degrees, restricted to particular parts, or more extensively involving the a.^ iincDt- 
ary canal, the diversity ot symptoms, inclnded under the term indigestion, m^ 
for tiic most part be traced. 

I quote the following and otlier articles from Dr. Southwood Smith's very 
interesting work, "ThePhilosophy of Health," in two volumes, with many cuts. 
Oax, King William-street, London, and all booksellers ; price 5a. This ekboiale 
worfc enters very extensively into tlie physical and mental constitution of mati, 
and ia well wortn readina:. 

FIRST OE PRIMARY STRUCTURE OF THE BODY.-Dr. Smith Bays. 
— "The first primary tissue of the body ia the peculiar substance termed tnext- 
brane. It has been already stated that one of the ultimate forms of animul 
matter is a coarulable substance, becoming concrete or solid under the proces3 o[ 
co^nlatioa. The commencement of organization seems to be the arrangement 
of this concrete matter into straigbt thready lines, at first so small as to be 
imperceptible to the naked eye. Vast numbers of these threads successively 
nmting, at length form a single thread of sufficient magnitude to be viaible, but 
still am^er than the finest thread of the silkworm. If the length of these 
threads be greater than their breadth, they are called fibres ; if, on the contrary, 
their breadth exceed their length, they are termed plates or laminie. By the 
approiimation ot these fibres or plates m every possible direction, and by theii 
accumulation, combination, and condensation, is constituted the simplest fonn of 
organized substance, the primary tissue called membrane. 

Membrane once formed is extensively employed in the composition of the 
body ; it is indeed the material principally used in producing, covering:, contain- 
ing, protecting, and fiTitig every other component part of it. In a word, it forms 
Uie basis upon which the other parts are superindnced ; or rather the mould into 



A single film of Ute 
cellular tissue (compoa- 
ing the subiUnce of 
the body), lifted up 
and slighuy disWnded. 
— From Smilk, 



which their particles are deposited ; so that were it possible to remove every 
other kind of matter, and to leave this primary tissue luultered in figure and 
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mimmiiiBiiieu in bulk, the general form and outline of the bodjr, as well as the 
form and outline of all its iadtTJdual parts, wonld remain unchanged. Membrane 
exists nnder several distinct forms ; a knowledge of the peculiaritiea of which 
will materiall? assist ns in nnderstandin^ the composition of the body. The 
sim^eet form of membrane, and Chat miich is conceived to cocstitate the 
ormnal etmctnre from which idl the others are produced, ia termed the ;eiivlar. 
When in thin slices, cellular jmmbraM appears as a semi-transparent andcoloar- 
lesa substance ; when examined in thicker masses, it is of a whitish or gre^h 
colonr. It consiata of minnte threads, which cross each other in every possible 
direotiocu leaving spaces between them, and thus forming a mesh or networt, 
not unlike the spider's web. The term cells, given to these interspaces, is 
employed rather m a flgurative sense than as the expression of the tact ; for 
there are no such distinctp^itions as the term cell implies. The best conception 
that can be formed of tjie arrangement of the component parts of this stmctnre 
ia, to a suppose a substance consisting of an infinite number of slender thready 
lines crossmg each other in every possible direction. The interspaces between 
these lines during life, and in the state of health, are filled with a thin ei- 
halalion of an aqueous nature, a vapour rather than a fiuid, rendering and 
keeping the tissue always moist. This vapour consists of the thinner part of 
the blood, poured into these interstitial spaces by a process hereafter to be 
described, termed secretion. When occnpving those spaces, it makes no long 
abode within them, bat is speedily removed by the process of absorption. In 
health, these two operations exactly equal each other \ but if any cause ariie to 
dtBtorb the equilibnum, the yanour accumulates, condenses, and forms an aqneous 
fluid, which distends the ceUs and gravitates to the most depmding parts. 
SUghtly organized as this tissue is, aad indistinct as its vital functions may be, 
it IS obvious that it mnst be the seat of at least two vital functions, secretion 
and absorption. 

" It is certain that the interspaces or cells of this membrane have no deter- 
minate form or size, that they communicate freely with each other, and tliat this 
communication extends over the whole body ; for if a Emb which has been infil- 
trated be frozen, a thousand amallioiclea will be formed, assuming the shape of the 
containing ceUs, some of which are found to be dicular, and others C};1indric^ 
and so on. If air or water escape into any particnlar part of the bodv, it b often 
effased over the whole extent of it, and butchers are observed to innate animids 
' ' ' a puncture in some part where the cellular tissue is loose, and from 



all the other solid parts of the oody, constituting their ci 

bond of union, and fillin g up alt theii ' ' "" ' 

or fine, accotdine to its situation and oQicc. Wherever it is subject to pressure, 

it is dense ana firm, as in the palm of the hand and the sole of tne foot ; 

around the internal organs it is more loose and delicate, and it becomes finer 

and finer as it divides and subdivides, in order to envelope the soft and tender 

■tructnrea of the body 



A portion of cellular tissHe, very 
highly m^piifled, showing the strings of 
globiJeB of which its ultimate fibres are 
by some supposed to consist- 
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" Aocoiding to Bome vho hare carefdllr examinad with the micnMoc^e iti 
compoDent thiewls, liiey omsist of minute particles of a globnlai figtue ; oUur 
fflicroMCviaai obswrers lesard the oellDlar thread! aa magnlated or oaadenaed 
ai^iul avbataitBB, perfectly amorphotu (without fonn}, 

"Enrj nart tn tliia tiisue ia penetrated b; artenea, reiits, abKM'beiita, aid 
ncrreit endbwing it with propertiei trulr vital, thoo^ u a lew degree than ai^ 
of tite othekr primary tissues ; and nried and inqxirtaut ai the asea aic which it 
serres in the eoonomy, the moat manifeat, though MrtunJy Dot the oaly onai, 
are those wbioh depnid upou its ^jsic^ propeitiee of cohesioii, flexifaalil^, 
mrttmabiKty, and dasticity. 



ing tba&t; 3, a clnstcs 
of the b*^ Kparatad 
and ■mpoided 



both in the mapiitiide of its fibres, whence it constitutes a tongier and c 

web, and in their Eurangemeot ; for it is so disposed as to fonn distinct baas in 
which the fat is contained. Adipose tissue consists of ronuded pa(£«ta, 
rated from each other hy furrows; each packet is composed of sm^ 



separated from each other by Currows ; each packet is co m pose d of snaH 
spheroidal partides ; each particle is again divisible into still smaller grains, 
which, on minute inspection, present the appeaianoe of tcsIcIh filled with the 
adipose matter. 

The cells of the eellulor tissue, as has been shown, are contdnnons over thewhole 
body; bat each adipose vesicle is a distinct ba^, having no comraunication what- 
ever with any other. The celfailar tissae is nmversally difiised ; bnl the adipose 
is placed only in particular parts of the body ; principally beneath the skin, and 
more especially between the skin and the abnominal muscles, and around some of 
the organs contained in the chest and abdomen, as the heart, the kidneys, the 
mesentery, and the omenta. In most of these situations some portion of it is 
generally found, whatever be t)ic degree of leanness to which the body may be 
reduced ; while in the cmniom, the brain, the eye, the ear, the nose, and sevond 
other organs, there ia none, whatever be the degree of coipulenoy. The uses of 
the fat, whidi are various, will be stated hereafter. 

"The third form of membrane is termed the tertmt. Like the adipose Mrout 
membrane is a modification of the cellalar, and. Like it also, it is Lmited in its 
sitnation to particular parts of the body, that is, to its three great cavities, 
namely, the head, the cncst, and the abdomen. To the two lattn* it affords an 
internal lining, and to ^ the oreans contained in all the three cavities it idfords a 
covering. By its exteroal surface it is nnikd to the wall of the oavit^ or the 
substance of the oraan it invests j by its internal sorfaoe it is feee and un- 
attached: whence tms_ surface is in contact only with itself, forming a closs 
cavity or shut sac, havit^ no communication with the external air. Smooth and 
polished, it ia rendered moist by a fluid which is supposed to be exhaled in a 
Saseous state from the serum of t!)e blood ; and from this serous fluid the 
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■DCmbrane derivea its name. Though thin, BeronB membnue is dense, oomptut, 
and of great stcengUi in proportiou to its bulk: it is extensible and elastic; 
extemime, (or it eipaiuls with the diktation of the chest in inspiration; elastic, 
foE. it contracts with the dinunished size of tiie chest in expiration. In like 
mamiei, it stretches with the enlaigement of the atomach dunn^ a heart; meal, 
and contracts as the stomach gradiully diminishes on emptyins itself of its con- 
tents. It is furnished vitb no blood-vesacb large enough to aiunit the colonring 
matter of the blood : but it is supplied with a great number of the colourless 
vessels tenned eihalents, with the veasela teiniSd absorbents, and with a few 
nerres. It indicates no vital properties, bat those which are common to the 
simple form of the primarr tissne. Its specific uses are to afford a lining to 
the internal cavitiea; to furnish a covering to the internal organs; by its 
polished and smooth aurfaoe, to aUow a free motion of those organs on each 
other, and by the moisture with which it is lubricated, to prevent them &om 
adhering together, however cloflcly, or for however long a period they ma; be 
in contaot. 

" The fourth form of membrane, the fibrtmt, named from the obvions aitange- 
ment of its component parts, consists of longitudinal fibres, large enou^ to 
be visible to the naked eye, placed parallel to each other, and closely united. 
a . ...■.._ .1 nu. __ ___ (jo[ubined in such a manner as to form a 



and extended surface, oonstitnting a thin, smooth, dense, and strong membrane, 
Euch as that which Imes the extmiol suiface of bones termed periotteam, or the 
internal surface of the skull (don mater). At other times they form a arm and 
tough Qipansion (aponenrOBis) which descends between certain muscles, sepoiat- 
ing them &om each other, and affording a fixed point for the origin or insertion 
of nei^bouring muscles; or which is stretched over mnaclea, and aometimes 
over even an entire Jimb, in order to confine the muscles finnly in their situa- 
tion, and to aid and direct their action. Pibrous membrane also constitutes tho 
compact, strong, too^h, and flexible bands used for tying ports firmly together, 
tenned liffiuKeiiis, pnncipally employed in connecting the bones with each other, 
and particularly about the joints ; and lastly, fibrous membrane forms the 
nmnded white cords in which muscles often terminate, called lendoni, the 
principal use of which is to connect the muacles with the bones, and to serve 
as cords or ropes to transmit the action of the muscle to a distant point, in 
the aocompl^htnent of which purposes 
their oi)eration appears to be entirely 
mechonicaL 

"The fifth form of membrane, tho 
mneout, derives its name from the 
peculiar fluid with which its surface 
IS corned, called mucus, and which 
is secreted by numerous nuaute glands, 
imbedded in the substance of the 
membrane. As serous membrane 
forms a shut sac, completely exclud- 
ing tho air, mucous membrane, on the 
contrary, lines the various cavities 
which arc exposed to the air, such as 
the mouth, the nostrils, the windpipe, 
the gullet, the stomach, the intesUnes, 
the urina^ organs, and the uterine 
system. Its internal surface, or that 
Ky which it is attached \a the passages 
it lines, is smooth and dense ; its ex- 
ternal surface, or that which is i 
posed to the contact of the air, is si 
iiiid pulny, like the pile of velvet. 
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bears a considerable resemblanee to the external surface of the rind of the rip« 
peach, owing to the ciliated membrane. 

"Unlike all the other tissues of this class, the mucous membranes are tbe 
immediate seat of some of the most important functions of the economy ; iu^be 
luns) respiration; in the stomach, of digestion; in one part of the intestine, of 
chyuiication ; in another, of excretion : while m the mouth and nose, they are 
the seat of the animal functions of taste and smell ; and they are highly organ- 
ized in accordance with the importance of the functions they perform. 

**The last form of membrane which it is necessary to our present purpose to 
particularize is that which constitutes the external covering of the body, and 
which is called the skin. The skin is everywhere directly continuous witu the 
mucous membranes that line the internal passages, and its structure is perfectly 
analogous. Both the external and the intemalsurfacc of the body may be said 
therefore to be covered by a continuous membrane, possessing essentially the 
same organization, and ahnost identically the same chemical composition. The 
skin is an organ which performs exceedingly varied and important functions in 
the economy, to the understanding of whicn it is necessarv to have a clear con- 
ception of its structure ; some further account of it will therefore be required ; 
but this will be more advantageously given when the offices it serves are 
explained. 

* Such is the structure, and such are the i)roperties, of the first distinct form 
of organized matter. The second primary tissue, termed the cartilaginous, is a 
substance intermediate between membrane and bone. The nature of its oi^gani- 
zation is not clearly ascertained. By some anatomists, it is regarded as a 
uniform and homogeneous substance, like firm jelly, witn9ut fibres, plates, or 
cells : others state that thej have been able to detect in it longitudinal fibres> 
interlaced by other fibres m an oblique and transverse direction, but without 
determinate order. All are agrecwi that it is without visible vessels or nerves : 
not that it is supposed to be destitute of them, but that they are so minute as 
to elude observation. Its manifest properties are wholly mechanical. It is 
dense, strong, inextensible, flexible, and highly elastic. It is chiefly by its pro- 
perty of elasticity that it accomplishes the various purpK)ses it serves in tbe 
economv. It is placed at the extremities of bones, especially about the joints, 
where, by its smooth surface, it facilitates motion, ana, by its yielding nature. 

Srevents the shock or jar which would be produced were the same kind ana 
egree of motion effected by a rigid and inflexible substance. Where a certain 
de^ee of strength with a considerable degree of flexibility are required, it suj)- 
plies the i)lace of bone, as in the spinal column, the ribs, and the larjm. 

" The tliird distinct form of organized matter is termed the osseous tissue. Bone 
is composed of two distinct substsmces, an animal and an earthy matter : the 
former organic, the latter inorganic. The animal or organic matter is analop^ous 
both in its nature and in its arrangement to cellular tissue ; the earthy or inor- 
ganic matter consists of phosphoric acid combined with lime, forming pnosphate 
of lime. The cellular tissue is aggregated into plates or laminas, which are 
placed one upon another, leaving between them interspaces or cells. 

" All the primarv tissues which have now been considered consist of precisely 
the same proximate principles. Albumen is the basis of them all ; with the 
albumen is always mixed more or less ^latin, together with a minute quantity 
of saline substance: to the osseous tissue is superadded a large portion of 
earthy matter. With the exception of the mucous, the organization of all these 
tissues is simple ; their vital properties are low in kind and in degree ; their 
decided proprties are physical, and the uses they serve in the economy are 
ahnost wholly mechanical. But we next come to a tissue widely different in 
every one of those circumstances, a tissue consisting of a new kind of aniiuol 
matter, aftd endowed with a property not only peculiar to itself, but proper to 
living substance, and characteristic of a high degree of vital power. JmrscTTLAB 
TISSUE, the fourth distinct form of animal matter, commonly known lujdor \h» 
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name of flesli, is & substance resemblmg no other in. nature. It consists of a 
BOft and pulpy substance, having little cohesive ijower, arranged into fibres 
-which arc distmctly visible to the naked eye, and which arc disposed in a rerular 
tmi uniform manner, being- placed close and parallel to each other. Iliese 
fibres arc everywhere pretty umformlv the same in shape, size, and general ap- 
puBTance, beine delicate, solt, flattened, and, though consisting of a tender pulp, 
still solid. When eiammed under the microscope, fibres, which to the naked eve 
appear to be single threads, are seen to divide auceesaively into smaller threads, f 
the minutest or the nltimate division not exceeding, as is supposed, the 40,000th 
part of an inch in diameter. On the other hand, the fibres which are large 
enough to be visible to the naked eye are obviously a^egated into bundles of 
different magnitade in difierent muscles, but alwaj's orthe same nniform size in 
the same muscle. 

"The ultimate thread, or the minutest division of 

which the muscular fibre is susceptible, is called a fila- 
ment ; tlio smallest thread -which can be distinguished 
by the naied eye is termed a fibre ; and the bundle 
which is formed by the union of fibres is denominated 
a fasciculus. The proper muscular substance is thus 
arran^d into three distinct forms progressivelv in- 
creaamg in size, — the filament, the fibre, and the 
fasciculus. The filament, t)ie fibre, the &sciculus, as 
well as the muscle itself, formed by the aggregation 
of fasciculi, is each enclosed in its own distmctrsheath 
of cellular membrane. 

" Every ultimate thread or filament appears to be 
provided with the nltimate branch of an artery, -vein, 
and nerce. These vessels are seen rami^ing on the 
surface of the delicate web of membrane that encloses 
the pulp, but cannot be traced into it. 

"The proximate principle of which the muscular 
pulp is composed is iibnn. From the pulp, when 
inclosed in its sheath of membrane, albumen, jelly, 

various salts, and a peculiar animcil extract callea inUmate fibres of 
osmazone, are also obtomed ; but these substances muscle, greatly magni- 
are probably derived from the membranous, not the ficd, ahowing the strings 
muscular, matter. Fibrin contains a larger propor- of globules of which 
tionof azote— the element peculiar to the animal body, they are supposed to 
and by the possession ot which its chemical com- consist, 
position is distinpiishedfrom that of the vegetable — 
than any other animal substance. 

"Mnscolar tissue possesses a slight degree of cohesion, a high degree of 
flexibility and eitensibilitf, but no degree of elasticity ; for altboudi mnsde, 
considered as a compound of musculAT substance and membrane. M hi^ily 

Portion of the 
trunk of a nerve ; 
dividing iiilQ 

broncKra. 



elastic, yet this ]>roperty is probably altogether owine to the membranous 
matter m which it is enveloped. Its peculiar and distinctive property is 
vital, not physical, and consists ill the power of diminishing its length, or of 
«)ntracting or shorteuii^ itself, on the application of a stimulus. This pro- 
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perty, which is termed contractility, is the great, if not the sole, source of 
iion in the body. Without doubt, elasticity and gravity, under the genera 
and controlling power of contractility, aid in accomj^iwing Tarious kindB 
motion. Thus membranes, tendons, ligaments, cartilages, and bonei^ by tbek 
physical and mechanical properties, modify, economize, facilitate, conoQntnie^ 
and direct the motive power generated by the pure muscular substaaoe ; hot 
still the only real source of motion in the body is muscular tissue, and the tnif 
mode in which motion is generated is by contractility. This will be more hiSij 

understood hereafter." 

(DR. SMITH) ON SECRETIONS.—" Smce every secreting organ is cqmoiu^ 
supplied with blood, it follows that a great part of the blood of the oodj is 
always circulating in secreting organs ; and, indeed, it is to afford mfttedala far 
the action of these organs that the blood itself is formed. 

" How do these organs act upon the blood P 

" All that is knownof the course of that portion of the blood which flows throniji 
an organ of secretion is, that it passes into arteries of extreme minutenieBB, which 
are spread out upon the external walls of the elementary secreting bodies, and 
whicn, as far as tney can be traced, pass into cadllary veiuB, — nowhere temBoaat- 
ing by open mouths — nowhere presenting visible outlets or pores ; theur *^«^<:ffitF 
probably transuding through their thin and tender coats by the process cf 
endosmose. 

" As it is flowing through these capillary arteries, the blood undergoes the 
transformations effected by secretion, forming— I. The fluids which are added to 
the aliment, and which accomplish its solution, and change it into chyme. 2. The 
fluids which are added to the chyme to convert it into chyle, and both to chvk 
and lympl^ to assist in their assimilation. 3. 13ie fluids whicL poured into the 
cavities, facilitate automatic or voluntary movements. 4. The muds which acne 
as the media to the organs of the senses by which external objects are oonvef^ 
to the sentient extremities of the nerves for their excitement. 5. The flukls 
which, deposited at different points of the cellular tissue, when more aliment is 
received than is needed, serve as reservoirs of nutriment to be absorbed when 
more aliment is required than can be afforded by the digestive organs. 6. The 
fluids which are subsequently to be converted into solids. 7. The fluids whidi 
are eliminated from the common mass, whether of fluids or solids, to be 
carried out of the system as excrementitious substances. 8. In addition 
to all these substances, which are indispensable to the preservation of the 
individual, those which are necessary to the perpetuation of the species. 

** In order to form any conception of the mode in which the secreting organs 
act upon the bloody so as to elaborate from it such diversified substances, it is 
necessary to consider the chemiciiJ composition of the different products d[ 
secretion, and the degrees in which they really differ from each other, and fonn 
the common mass of blood out of which they are eliminated. 

"By chemical analysis, it is established that all the substances which are 
formed from the blood by the process of secretion are either water, albumen, 
mucus, jelly, fibrin, oil. resin, or salts ; and, consequentlv, that all the secretions 
sre either aqueous, albuminous, mucous, gelatinous, nbrinous, resinous, olea- 
ginous, or saune. 

" 1. Aqueous Sbckbtiows.— From the entire surface of the skin, and also 
from that of the hm^, there is constantiy poured a quantity of water, derived 
from the blood, mixed with some an ual matters, which, however, are so minute 
in quantity that they do not communicate to the aqueous fluid any specific 
character, 

"2. Albuminous Secbetions.— All the close cavities, as the thorax, the 
abdomen, the pericardium, the ventricles of the brain, and even the interstices of 
the cellular tissue, are constantly moistened by a fluid which is termed serous, 
because it is derived from the serum of the blood. This serous fluid consists of 
albumen in a fluid form, and it differs from the serum of tiie blood chiefly in 
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€X>ntai]iing in equal volumes a smaller proportion of albumen. Membranett of 
aU kinds consist essentially of ooac^ulated albumen; and the albumei]^ as consti- 
tuting these tissues, differs from albumen to existinj^ in the serum of the blood 
only in being unmixed with extraneous matter, and m being in a soLd form. 

'^3. Mucous Sbcrbtions.-*As all the close cavitiesy or those which are pro- 
tected from the external air, are moistened with a serous fluid, so all the surfaces 
which are exposed to the external air, as the mouth, the nostrus, the air-passages, 
and the whole extent of the alimentair canal, are mdstened with a mucous 
fluid. Mucus does not exist already formed in the blood. It is always the 
product of a gland. Some of the mucous glands are among the most elaborate 
of the body ; still the main action of the gland seems to be to coi^gulate the 
albumen of the blood; for the basis of mucus is coagulated albumen. The fluid 
that lubricates the mucous surfEUses in their whob extent, the saHvs^ the gastric 
juice^ the tears, the essential part of the fluid formed in the testes and in the 
oyana, are mucous secretions. Hence the most complex and elaborate functions 
of the body, respiration, digestion, reproduction, are intimately connected with 
the mucous secretions ; nevertheless, as far as regards their diemi(»l nature, the 
mucous differ but sUghtlyfrom the albuminous secretions; and it is probable 
that a slight change in the secreting organ is suffident to convert the one into the 
other. By the irritatkm of mercury on the salivary glands, the saliva, properly 
of a mucous, is sometimes converted into a substance of an albuminous m£ait; 
and irritation in some of the serous membranes occasionally causes them to 
secrete a mucous fluid. 

'*4u GsLATrNOUS Sbcbetigvs. — ^The proximate principle termed jelly abounds 
plentifully in several of the solids of the body, and more especially in the skin ; 
but jelly does not exist aheady formed in the blood. Yet it is not the jproduct of 
a glan^ neither is there any known organ by which it is fonned. Out of the 
body, albumen is capable of being converted into jelly by digestion in dilute nitric 
acid: this conversion b probably effected by the addition of a portion of oxygen 
to the albumen. Albumen contains m9re carbon and less oxygen than ielly ; the 
proportions of hydrogen and nitrogen in both being nearly the same. According 
to MM. Gay Lussac and Th^nard, the elements of albumen and jelly are — 

Caxbon. Oxygen. Hydrogen. Nitrogen. 
Albumen . . 52.883 23.872 7.64 15.765 

Jelly . . . 47.881 27.227 7.914 16.988 

The conversion of albumen into jelly is incessantly going on in the system ; and 
the process accomplishes most extended and important uses. Li we hangs, at 
the moment of inspiration, oxygen enters into the blood in a state of loose 
combination : but in the system, at every point where the conversion of albumen 
into jelly l^es place, oxygen probably enters into a state of chemical combimttion 
with albomen ; and the new proximate principle, jelly, is the result. The agent 
by which this conversion is effected appears to be the capillary art^ : the 
nrimary object of the action is the production of a material necessiuj for the 
formation of the tissues of which jelly constitutes the basis, as the skm ; but a 
secondary and most important object is the production of animal heat; the carbon 
that furnishes one material of the fire being given off by the albumen at the 
moment of its transition into jelly ; and the oxygen that famishes the other 
material of the flre bein^ afforded to the blood at the moment of inspiration. 
This view affords a beautiful exposition of the reason why jelly forms so horge a 
oonstituent of the skin in all animals. The great comoustion of oxygen Mid 
carbon, the main fire that supports the temperature of the body, is placed where 
it is most needed, at the external surface. 

"5. Fibrinous Secbetigns. — ^The pure muscular fibre, or the basis of tiie 
fleshy is identical with the fibrin of the blood. It contains a larger proportion 
of mtrogen, the peculiar animal principle, and is consequently more highly 
animalized, than the preceding substances. It appears to be simply dischargea 
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from the circulating blood by the capillar:^ arteries^ and dep98ited in its appro- 
priate situation; no material change in its constitution being, it would seon 
necessary to fit it for its office. 

" A tmrd most important agent in the process of secretion is some influence 
derived from the nervous system. 

" 1. It is proved, by direct experiment, that the destruction of the nervoos 
apparatus, or of aiv considerable portion of it, stops the process of secretiaiL 
BV experiments performed by Mr. Brodie. it is ascertained that the^ secretioii 
of the urine is suspended by^ the removal or destruction of the brain, though 
the circulation be maintained in its full vigour by artificial respiration. 

" 2. The section, and stiU more the removal, of a portion of the sentient 
nerves of the stomach (die par vagum or eighth pair), according to some ex- 
I>erimentalists, deranges and impedes, according to others, totally arrests, the 
process of digestion.*' 

ORGANIC AND ANIMAL LIFE.-By organic life is meant the life of the 
substances of the body; by animal life is meant the power of the will and the 
mind over the whole, by the aid of the nervous system. As will be seen in these 
extracts from Dr. Smith, the substance of the body may have life in it for a 
short period when the animal power has left it. 

''The organs and functions of the animal life are incapable of continuity o[ 
action. No voluntary muscle can maintain its action beyond a ^ven time; no 
effort of the will can keep it in a state of uninterrupted contraction ; relaxation 
must alternate with contraction ; and even this alternate action cannot go on long 
without rest. No organ of sense can continue to receive impression after im- 
pression without fatigue. By protracted exertion the ear loses its sensibility to 
sound, the eye to light, the tongue to savour, and the touch to the quali<^ of 
bodies about which it is conversant. The brain cannot carry on its intellectuid 
operations with vigour beyond a certain penod ; the trains of ideas with which 
it works become, Mter a time, indistinct and confused ; nor is it capable of re- 
acting with energy until it has remained in a state of rest proportioned to the 
duration of its preceding activity. 

** And this rest is sleep. Sleep is the repose of the senses, the rest of the 
muscles, their supnort and sustenance. What food is to the organic, sleep is to 
the animal life. Nutrition can no more go on without aliment, than sensation, 
thought, and motion without sleep. 

"But it is the animal life only that sleeps : death would be the consequence of 
the momentary slumber of the organic. If, when the brain betook itself to 
repose, the engine that moves the blood ceased to supply it with its vital fluid, 
never again would it awake. The animal life (the power of ilie toill and mind) is 
active only during a portion of its existence ; the activity of the organic life 
{substance of tAeoody) b never for a moment suspended: and in order to endow 
its orgsns with the power of continuing this uninterrupted action, they are 
rendered incapable of fatigue : fatigue, on the contrary, is inseparable from the 
action of the organs of the animal life {the mind and tcill) ; fatigue imposes the 
necessity of rest ; rest is sleep, and sleep is renovation. 

" Between all the functions of the organic life there is a dose relation and 
dependence. Without the circulation there can be no secretion; without 
secretion, no digestion; without digestion, no nutrition; without nutrition, no 
aew supply of circulating matter, and so through the entire circle. But the 
functions of the animal Me are not thus dependent on each other. One of the 
circle may be disordered without much disturbance of the rest ; and one may 
cease altogether, while another continues in vigorous action. Sensation may be 
lost, while motion continues: and the muscle may contract, though it cannot feel. 
One organ of sense may sleep while the rest are awake. One intellectual facility 
may be m operation while others slumber. The muscle of volition may act. 
while there is no consciousness of will. Even the organs of the voice and (3 
progression may perform their office while the sensorium is deeply locked in 
«Ieep 
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** The two lives are bom at different periods, and the one is in active operation 
before the other is even in existence. The first action observable in the embryo 
IS a minute pulsating point. It is the young heart propellbg its infant stream. 
Before bnun, or nerve, or muscle can be distinguished, the heiurt is in existence 
and in action ; that is, the apparatus of the organic function of the circulation is 
built up and in operation betore there is any trace of an animal organ. Arteries 
and vems circulate blood, capillary vessels receive the vital fluid, and out of it 
form brain and musde. the organs of the animal, no less than the various sub- 
stances that compose tne organs of the organic life. The organic is not only 
anterior to the ammal life, but it is by the action of the organic that existence is 
given to the animal life. The or^^anio life (jtubstance) is bom at the first moment 
of existence ; the animal life {will and mind) not imtil a period comparatively 
distant— the epoch emphaticallv called the period of birth, namely, the 
period when the new being is detached from its mother ; when it first comes 
into contact with extemal objects; when it carries on all the functions 
of its economy by its own organs, and consequently enjoys independent 
existence. 

" The functions of the organic life are perfect at once. The heart contracts 
as well, the arteries secrete as well, the respiratory organs work as well, the first 
moment they begin to act as at anv subsequent period. They require no teach* 
ing from ^Lperience, and they profit nothing from its lessons. On the contrary, 
the operations of the brain, ana the actions of the voluntary muscles, feeble ana 
uncertsdn at first, acquire strength by slow degrees, and attain their ultimate 
I>erfection onl}r at the adult age. How indistinct and confused the first sensa- 
tions of the infant! Before it acquire accuracy, precision, and truth, how 
immense the labour spent upon perception 1 Sensations are succeeded by ideas ; 
sensations and ideas coalesce with sensations and ideas: combinations thus 
formed suggest other combinations previously formed, and these a third, and the 
third a fourth, and so is constituted a contmuous train of thought. But the 
infantile associations between sensation and sensation, between idea and idea, 
and between sensations and ideas, are, to a certm extent, incorrect, and to a 
still greater extent inadequate ; andf the misconception necessarilv resulting from 
this early imperfection in the intellectual 9peratioiis^is capable or correction only 
by subsequent and more extended impressions. Durm^^ its waJdng hours, a large 
portion of the time of the infant is spent in receiving impressions which come to 
it every instant horn all directions, and which it stores up in its little treasury; 
but a large j)ortion is consumed in the far more serious and difficult business of 
discrimination and correction. (The soul, or immortal part, is developing its 
powers as the organism of the brain comes to maturity.) 

" The organic life may exist after the ammal life has perished. The animal 
life is extinguished when sensation is abolished, and voluntary motion can be 
performed no more. But disease may abolish sensation and destroy the power 
of voluntary motion, while circulation, respiration, secretion, excretion, in a 
word, the entire circle of the organic functions continues to be performed. In 
a single instant apoplexy may reduce to drivelling fatuity the most exalted in- 
tellect, and render powerless and motionless muscles of giraitic strength ; while 
ti^e action of the heart and the involuntary contractions of the muscles may not 
only not be weakened, but may act with preternatural enerp^. In a sinffle instant 
apoplexy may even completely extinguish the animal lite, and yet the organic 
may go on for hours, days, and even weeks ; while catalepsv, perhaps the most 
singular disease to which the human frame is subject, may wnolly abolish sensa- 
tion and volition, while it may impart to the voluntary muscles the power of 
contracting with such unnatum energy and continuity, that the head, the tnmk, 
the limbs may become immovably fixed in whatever attitude they happen to be 
at the moment the paroxysm comes on. In this extraordinary condition of the 
ssrvous system, however long the paroxysm last, and however complete the 
Abolition of oonsoioasness, the heart continues to beat, and the pulse to throb. 
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and the lungs to resmre, and all the organic organs to perfonn their ixdhuary 
fimctjona. Dr. Jebo ^ea the following description of the condition of a yoting 
^ad^ who was the sobject of this onrions malady : — 

My patient was sdzed with an attack just as I was announced. At that 
moment she was emplcn^ed in netting : she was in the act of passing the needk 
through the mesh ; m that podtion she became immoyably ngid, ezhibitiiig; in 
a pleasing form, a figure oi death-like sleep, beyond the power of art to imi^te; 
or the imagination to oonoeive. Her forehead was serene, her features perfect^ 
composed. The paleness of her colour, and her breathing, which at a distance 
was scarcely perceptible, operated in rendering the similitude to marble moie 
exact and striking, llie. position of her fingers, hands, and arms was altered 
with difficulty, but preserVed eyery form of flexure thev acquired : nor were the 
mnsdes of the neck exempted firom this law, her head maintaining eyery aitaa- 
tion in which the hand could i^ace it. as finnly as her limbs.' 

" In this condition of the system the senses were in a state 9f profound sleep; 
the yduntary muscles^ on the contrary, were m a state of yiolent action ; msi 
this action not bedng excited by yohtion, nor under its control, the i>atieiit 
remained as motionless as she was insensible. The brain was in a state of tem- 
porary deat^ ; the muade in a state of intense life. And the conyerae may 
nam>en : the muscle may die, while the brain liyes; contractility may be destroyecC 
wlme sensibility is perfect; tiie power of motion may be Ic^. while that 
of sensation may remain unaffected. A case is on record which affords an 
illustration of this condition of the system. A woman had been for some time 
confined to her bed, labouring imder seyere indisposition. On a sudden she was 
deprived of the power Gl moving a singb muscle of the body ; she attempted to 
speak, but she had no power to articulate ; she endeayoured to stretch out her 
hand, but her muscles refused to obey the commands of her will : yet her ccm- 
sdousness was perfect, imd die retamed the complete possession of her inteUeo- 
tual faculties. She peroeiyed that her attendants thought her dead, and was 
conscious of the penormance upon her own person of the services usually pakl 
to the dead ; she was laid out. her toes were bound together, her chin was tied 
up ; she heard the arrangements for her funeral discussed, and yet she was unable 
to make the slightert sign that she was still in the possession of sense, feelij^ 
and life. 

"In one form of disease, then, the animal life, both the sensitive and the 
motive portions of it, may perish ; and in another form of disease, either the one 
or the other part of it may be suspended, while the organic life continues in full 
operation: it follows that the two lives, blended as the:^ are^ are distinct, nnce 
the one is capable of perishing without immediately and inevitably involving the 
destruction of the other. 

** And, finally, as the organic life is the first bom, so it is the last to die ; while 
the animal life, as it is the latest bom, and the last to attain its full developm^it. 
so it is the earliest to decline, and the first to perish. In the process of natural 
death, the extinction of the animal is always anterior to that of the organic life. 
Eeal death is a later, and sometimes a much later event than apparent death. 
An animal i^pears to be dead when, together with the abolition of sensation 
and the loss of voluntary motion^ respiration, circulation, and the rest of the 
organic functions can no longer oe distinguished ; but these functions go on 
some time after they have ceased to afford external indications of their action. 
In man, and the warm-blooded animals in eeneral, suspension or submersion 
extiuj^uishes the animal life, at the latest, witnin the space of four minutes from 
the time that the atmospheric air is completely excluded from the lun^ ; but did 
the organic functions abo cease at the same period, it would be lomossible 
to restore an animal to life after apparent death from drowning and the like. 
But nowever complete and protracted the abotition of the animal functions, 
i'eanim»tion is always possible as long as the organic organs are capable of being 
restored to their usual vigour. The cessation of the aninu^ life is but the 
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first sta^ of death, from which recovery is possible; death is complete only 
irhen the organic, together with the animal functions, have wholly ceased, and 
ue incapable of being re-established. 

''In man, the process of death is seldom altogether natural. It is ^eraily 
rendered premature by the operation of circumstances which destroy life other- 
wise thui by that progressive and slow decay whidi is the inevitable resnlt of 
the action of organized structure. Death, when natural, is the last event of an 
extended series, of which the f rst that is appreciable is a change in the animal 
lifo and in the noblest portion of that life. The hi^er faculties fail in the 
reverse order of their development ; the retn^^ssion is the inverse of the pro- 
gression, and the noblest creature, in retummg to the state of non-existence, 
retraces step by step each successive stage by which it reached the summit 
<rf life. 

'' And now the prooesses of life at an end, the body fcdls within the dominion 
of the powers which preside nniversally over matter ; the tie that linked all its 
parts together, holding them in union and keeping them in action, in direct 
opi^sition to those powers dissolved, it feels and obeys the new attraxstions to 
vnnoh it has become subject ; particle after particle that stood in beautiful order 
fall from their plaoe ; the wonderful structures thev composed melt away : the 
Tery substances of which those structures were built up are resolved into tfa^ 
primitive elements ; these elements, set at liberty, enter into new combinations, 
and beoome constituent parts of new beings ; those new beings in their turn 
perish; from death springs life, and so the changes go on in an everlasting 
chrde. 

"RELATION BETWEEN THE . PHYSICAL CONDITION AND 
HAPPINESS. — ^Life depends on the action of the organic organs. The action 
of the organic organs depends on certain physical agents. As each organic 
organ is duly suppued with the physical agent by which it carries on its respect- 
ive process, and as it duly appropriates what it receives, the perfection of the 
physical condition is attained; and according to the perfection or imperfection 
of tl^ physical condition, supposing no accident interrupt its regular course, is 
the len^h or the brevity of Lfe. 

"It IS conceivable tnat the physical condition mshi be brought to a high 
degree of perfection, the mind remaining in a state but little fitted for enjoy- 
ment ; because it is necessary to enjoyment that there be a certain development, 
occupation, and direction of the mental powers and a£fections ; and the mental 
state may oe neglected, while attention is paid to the physical processes. But 
the converse is not possible. The mental energies cannot be fully called forth 
while the physioid condition is neglected. Happiness presupposes a certain 
degree of excellence in the physical condition ' and, unless the physical condition 
be brought ^ a lugh degree of excellence, there can be no such development, 
occupation, and direction of the mei^ powers and affections as is requisite to a 
high degree of enjoyment. 

That state oi the system in whidi the physical condition is sound is in itself 
conducive to enjoyment; while a permanent state of enjqymeat is hi its turn 
conducive to the soimdness of the physical condition, it is imposidble to 
maintain the physics^ prooesses in a natural and vigorous ofHidition, if the mind 
be in a state of suffenng. The bills of mortality contain so eolumn exhibiting 
the number of persons who perish annually from bodily disease, produced by 
mental suffering ; but every erne must occasionally have seen appallmg examples 
of the fact. Every one must have observed Uie altered appearance of persons 
who have sustained cabmity. A misfortune, that struck to the heart, happened 
to a person a year ago ; observe him some time aftt a r w ar d s ; he is wasted^ worn, 
tte miserable shadow of himself; inquire about him at the distance ot a few 
months, he is no more. 

"THE DIVISION OE HUMAN LIFE into periods or epochs is not an 
ftrlHtrary distinction, but is founded on constitutional differences in the system. 
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dependent on different physiological conditions. The periods of infancy, diild- 
hood, boyhood, adolescence, mtmhood, and old age, are distinguished from eaeh 
other by external characters, which are but the outward sipis of internal states. 
In physiological condition, the infant differs from the child, the child from the 
boy, the boy from the man, and the adult from the old man, as much in physkad 
strength as in mental power. There is an appointed order in whicn these 
several states succeed each other ; there is a fixed time at which one passes into 
another. 

** In Mr. Finlaison*s report, prluted by the House of Commons on the 30th 
of March, 1829^ there are six original observations on the mortality of as many 
separate sets of annuitants of the male sex. 

Erom an examination and comparison of these observations, it apjiears— 
1st. That the rate of mortality faUs to a mioimum at the close of the period 
of childhood. 2nd. That from th& point the mortality rises untQ the termina- 
tion of adolescence or the commencement of adult age. 3rd. That from the 
commencement of adult age the mortality again declines, and continues to 
decline to the period of perfect maturity. And, 4th. That from the period of 
perfect maturity, the mortality rises, and uniformly, without a single exception, 
returns, at the age of forty-eight, to the noint at which it stood at the termina- 
tion of adolescence. These results clearly indicate that certain fixed periods 
are marked by nature as epochs of human life; and that at the date of the 
recorded facts which furnish the data for these observations, and as far as 
regards the class of persons to which they relate, the age of forty-eight was the 
exact point at which the meridian of life was just passed, and a new epoch 
began. 

The observation is founded on the large mass of 9,347 lives and 4,870 deaths. 
Erom tins observation, it appears that, at the age of thirteen, the mortali^ out 
of a million is 5,742. At the age of twenty-three, it is 15,074, being 9.332 more 
than at the close of childhood. At the age of thirty-four, the period of 
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plete manhood, it falls to 11,707. being 3,367 less than dt the close of ado- 
lescence. At the age of forty-eight, the mortality returns to 14,870, — all but 
identically the same as at twenty-three, the adult age. Erom the age of forty- 
eight, when, as has been stated, life just begins to decline from its meridian, ^e 
mortality aavances slowl^r, but in a steady and regular progression. Thus, at 
the age of fifty-eight it is 29,185, being 14,315 more than at the preceoing 
decade, or ahnost exactly double. At the age of sixty-eight, it is 61,741, being 
32,556 more than at the preceding decade, or more than aouble. At the age^ 
seventy-eight, it is 114,255, being 52,514 more than at the preceding decade. At 
the age of eighty-eight, it is 246,803, being 132,548 more than at the preceding 
decade. 

"During the first year of infancy, as has been shown, the mortality out of 
a million is 180,492. At the extreme age of eighty-four, it is 178,130, very nearly 
the same as in the first year of infancy. Greatly as tha mortality of all the other 
epo9hs of life is affected bv country, by station, by a midtitudo of influences 
arising out of these and similar circumstances, yet the concurrent evidence of ail 
observation shows that at this and the like advanced ages the mean term of exist- 
ence is nearly the same in all countries, at all periods, and among all classes of 
society. Thus, among the nobility and gentry of England, the expectation of 
life at eighty-four is four years : among the poor fishermen at Ostend, it is pre- 
cisely the same. M. Dep'aroieux, who wrote just ninety years ago, establishes 
the expectation of Hfe at that tune in Erance, at the same age. to have b^n 
three and a half years : and Halley, who wrote 120 years ago, and whose obser- 
vations are derived from documents which go back to the end of the seventeenth 
eentury, states the expectation of life at eighty-four to bo two years and nine 
months. 

"Erom these statements, then, it is obvious, that from the tenmnation of in- 
fancy at three years of age, a decade of years brings childhood to a ciose, during 
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which the mortality, steadily decreasing, comes to its minimum. Another 
decade terminates the perioa of adolescence, during which the mortality as 
steadily advances, A third decade changes the young adult into a perfect man, 
and during this period, the golden decade of human life, the mortality i^in 
diminishes; while, during another decade and a half, the mortality slowly rises, 
•md returns at the close of the period to the precise point at which it stood at 
a Jidt age. Thus the interval between the period of birth and that of adult age 
includes a term of twenty-three years. The interval between the period of adult 
affc and that when life just begins to decline from its meridian, includes a term 
of twenty-four years : consequently, a period more than equal to all the other 
epochs of life from birth to adult ise is enjoyed, dumg which mortality makes 
no advance whatever. The term of years included in the several epochs that 
intervene between birth and adult age is rigidly fixed. In England, for cjcample, 
the expectation of life at the present day, for the mass of the people, as com- 
pared with that of the mass at Ostend, which, as has been shown, is the same as 
that of the whole of Europe, is as follows : — 

years. 

»» 

»» 
»» 
»» 

" It should be borne in mind, that the females of the mass exceed in duration 
the lives of the males at every age by two or three years. 

" The following may be assumed as the maximum average duration of human 
life' of both sexes collectively : — 
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Dr, Horner, in " Three Letters addressed to a Nonmedical Friend** gives a very 
plain account of tJie absorbent lymphatic system^ which I quote. The letters were 
addressed to myself. — J. S. 

"Allow me, in brief recapitulation, to bring again before you the principal 
circumstances and facts which are more folly given in the volume alluded to, 
(On the Nature of the Water Cure). I again say, oe not impatient of repetitions, 
as long as they brin^ before you useful and important knowledge : it serves the 
purpose of riveting it more firmly in your mind. 

'HTou remember that I stated that mastication of food is the commencing part 
of the process of digestion ; and that due care should be token to make it as 
perfect as possible. I alluded to the value of good teeth, and to the proper use 
of them in slow and carefid mastication of food. Again, I pointed out the source, 
the use, and the solvent power of the salivsL or spittle, in its mixinjB^ with the 
food, and in preparing it for the forUier action of the gastric juice in the 
stomaoh. You recollect, dear sir, that the food undergoes the first great 
change of its nature in the stomach, and there it becomes chyme, according to 
techmcal language. The word is Greek, and means a juice or fiuid mass. It 
remains in the healthy stomach an average time of two or three horns, subjected 
to the spmfic action of that organ and its secretion, the much-talked of gastric 
juice. When it is fitted for the next movement downwards, the chymous mass 
nasses through the lower opening of the stomach, called the pyloric orifice. We 
nave here again a Greek word for the part, namely, pyloros, which means a 
ftorter or doorkeeper. The term is good, for no matter is allowed by it to pass 
forwards into the first bowel unless it be in a proper state for it. Thepyloros, 
wpylonts, is usually very vigilant; that b, it is very sensitive. Indeei^ it ia 

u 
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endowed with an elcctiye power suitable for its important office. Throi^h Una 
sensitive and elective power it will raise a oommoiion in the stomach, audi caose 
vomiting, when anythmff of very important natnre presents itself for admiaaioD 
into the first bowel, called the duodemm. This tenn, I told yoiL is of Latin 
and means twehe ; becaose, say the aaatomista^ its length is aoout twelve 




mcnes. 

" Respecting this elective power, or pecnliar sensibility of the pyloric oiifiee 
of the stomach. I have to apprise you that it is freauently much der^iged aiui 
destroyed by the intemperate use of stimulants ; so that it loses its healttijr con- 
dition, and then allows miproper matters to pass into the small bowels, to inter- 
fere with their important function, and thus to cause unhealthy chyle. "Ere- 
quentlv also, from the same cause of intemperance, especially in the use of 
undiluted spirits or dcam-drinking, tills pybnc orifice becomes the Beat of in- 
curable and htal disease, namely, ^chirrus or cancer. Under this disease the 
sensibility is morbidly increased, and constant vomiting takes plaee as soon as 
the contents of the stomach reach it for admission into the auodenam. On 
examination of such cases after death, I have usually found the part ulcerated, 
but this does not always take place. Jlapqleon Bonaparte died ot this disease ; 
but he had an hereditsuy predisposition to it &om his father, who also died of it. 
Napoleon had too much shrewoncss, common sense, and love of life to stultify 
himself by those habits which so often cause cancer of the pyloric orifice of the 
stomach. 

" When the alimentary mass has passed into the duodenum, it is called c^le by 
nearly all physiologists. This is also a Greek term, meaning.;tika^, or sap, OTjfmd 
squeezed out. I have ventured, on iust grounds, I think, to continue tlue name of 
cnymej for reasons given in l^e other book. However, it does not mnch matter 
about the name. You must keep in mind, howeva*, that the mass undergoes 
great change in the duodenum, where it meets and is mixed with two other 
fluid secretions of particular properties. One is the bile, which is brought from 
the liver by a duct or canal ; the other fluid is i\ie pancreatic juice, brought from 
the pancreas by another duct. Besides these two fluids or secretions, there is 
also the special fluid which is secreted or formed by the lining membrane of the 
duodenum, and which is of a very solvent nature. The alimentary mass soon passes 
onwards into the next part of the bowels, called i)itj^umm, a name given from 
the Latin, and mQdxnmg fisting, because the bowel is always enmty on dissection, 
after deatn. The mass is ne& passed forwards into the tlwmy the next and last 
of the small bowels. These are so called because of tiieir comparativebr small 
dimendons. In the two latter ones, the jejunum and ilium, is chiefly absorbed 
from the alimentary mass the milk-like fluid t9 "^di alone I would wply the 
term chyle, and not to the whole mass from which it is taken, as do omer phy- 
siologis^. This chyle is absorbed by the absorbent vessels which in this place 
and office are denominated lacteals, because of t^eir milk4ike contentiL which 
they absorb from the alimentary mass. I ^lall say more about these lacteak 
anon. Here we must leave the remaining massj which takes its course down* 
wards into the larger bowels called the coeoum. the colon, and the rectum* Yon 
must keep in mind that the soluble or fluid part c^ this ahmentarjr mass is 
absorbed by veins into the blood ; whilst the insoluble matter, chiefly, ispassed 
onwards and downwards. This absorption is not, however, to the extent that 
some writers would have us to suppose. I would just remind vou that the liquidk 
part of ^e faeces, or exorementitious matter, is chieflv secreted from Hie fatood 
on the internal surface of the large intestine called vbe colon, where the Uoms 
are first formed. 

''To return to the lacteals or lacteal absorbents. The chyle is Hie nutritious 
part of the alimentary mass, the essence of aliment. It is conveyed from the 
small intestines by these labteals to a kind of oval-shaped bag, the reservoir of 
the chyle, and therefore called^ in technical language, ike reeeplaeulum cML It 
reste on the front of the spme of the loins, tiam receives or is fonnen by tfaa 
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termination of the large trunks of these laoleals, and the trunk of the lymphatic 
absorbents of tlie lower eitremitiea. In this reservoir or receptacle, the chyle 
and the lym^h canicd hy tlie lymphaticB ore mixed together. At its upper wrt 
it is formed into a hrge tube or duct, and then ti^es the mune of thoracic duel, 
beoanse its prineipnJ course is witliin the iAorax or chest. It ultimately delivers 
its coatents into the part of union between the left Bubclayian and the left 
junlar rein ; and, being mi^d ivith th» venonB blood, it soon airives at the 
light aide of the heart; and then into the lunga, to be there exposed to the 
assimilating inilnencc of tlic oxygen of the atmospheric air inlialed. 

"Let us glance at the effects of excessive eating oa the human system in 
another direelion. I mean the excess of nf^wenoutorou/ia^if elements. When 
the supply of such food becomes much bevoid the WMits of the system for the 
renewal 01 the muscukr, nervous, and ceUukr tifsuea, you must not suppose 
that it can, in any way, be stored up in. solid flesl;, m themumer that non^ 
nitrogenous food causes fat to be stored up. You miut beM- in mind tliat the 
increase of muscular substance depends on t!)c eiercisc of the muscles. 
Certainly this iucrease cannot take place nitboat a proportinnal^ supply of piastre 
elements of food ; but do remember that no degree of liclmess ol blood, or 
amount of proteine plastic elements, cnn produce increase of muscular substance 
and mnsoufar power. Ecmember that any aceumulationof sueli nutritive matter 
in the blood can serve no purpose but tliat of evil, and to pmdnce dlse»ie. 

"We are constantly witnessing- the fact that those who indulge in whot is 
called bigb living, as to quantity and guahty of food, art proportionately liaHe 
to disease and death. Those organs of the body winch can serve, in a limited 
degree, to relieve it of excessive fulness and rieliiiess of blood through their 
functions of excretion, become disordered and diseased from excitement and 
over-action ; especially the liver and tbe kidneys, the liver excreting bydro- 
carbonaceons elemeiiU, and the Iddneys those of a mtrogenoaa nature. Of the 
eatalogue of evil consequences are to be reckoned rheumatism, gout, apoplexy, 
and palsy, and various mSammatory diseases ; and life itaelf is placed on a 
slippery foundation. Thus, dear sir, we too often see the advantages of riches 
insmev overbalanced by the things th^ are made to bring npon their poa- 
segsors, whilst the sons and daughters of poverty and want hare often the 
compensating blessinss of health and long life. I need not tell yon that not one 
of a thousand of tbelatter class dulj appreciates the ad\-antages he enjoys ; fitt 
it is more of necessity than of choice that he is in such rdation to the Taetaa 
of them. 
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A magnified view of 
an absorbent iressel. 

1 represents the exter- 
nal surface, with, the 
jointed appearance ^o- 
duced by the TalTe& 

2 represents the same 
vessel laid open, show- 
ing the arrangement of 
the valves. 

'* When these absorbents are fully distended by th^ir contents, they have a 
joint ed appearance, as you see here. The point of each joint is caused by a 
pnir of valves on the internal surface. Here, again, dear sir, is sunbeam evidena 
of design. These valves are evidently for tne purpose of preventing the reflux 
or backward motion of the fluid within. You recollect that the same means 
answers the same end in the structure of the veins, and especially in the large 
ones of the lower extremities. It is this which gives a knotted appearance to 
the veins of some people, who suffer from varicose legs. 

(The following engraving [B] shows the structure of the veins, with the 
provision to prevent the return of the blood in the same veins. It will be 
noticed that there is a perforation in the centre of the valve, and on the blood 
being forced back, it presses on the sides, and closes the centre perforation.— 
J. S.) 




** Allow me to state to you further on this point, that the veins and absorbents 
have not, like the arteries, an impellinff engine, as the heai*t, to force forwards 
their contents ; therefore they need and nave the auxiliary means of valves. The 
arteries have no valves, because they receive the impulse of the heart, with which 
they are connected at their outset in the aorta. They have, besides, an inherent 
power of circulating their own contents^ arterial blood, which is the oxygeniscd, 
nutritious, and scarlet-coloured vital fluid. 

"Doubtless, the lymphatic absorbents arise from every part of the body. I 
wish you to keep in mind that although, like vems, they anastomose with or 
open into each other, they do not, like them, proceed from small to larger branches, 
and from these branches to form large trunks. The absorbents, remember, 
continue of about the same size in then* whole len^h, from their origin to 
their termination. Hemember, also, that the chief of^these lymphatic vessels 
are arranged in two orders or sets ; one of them is on the external surface of the 
body, the other is disposed in a deeper course, and more especially to accompan^r 
the lar^e trunks of blood-vessels. 

"It is of importance that you remember that every lacteal and every lymphatic 
absorbent of tne human body goes, in some part or other of its course, through 
the absorbent glands. These are called cotmomaie, in contradistinction to others 
called conglomerate glands, which are made up of a congeries or collection of 
smidler ones ; whereas, these are sinsle or one in substance. I must apprise you 
that the absorbent glands are small and usually oval-shaped bodies, and arc 
enclosed in a membranous covering. I give a magnified view of them below. 

"The glands of the lacteal absorbents, you recollect, are also called mesenteric 
glands, because they are located in the large and powerful membrane, the mesen- 
iery, which has its name from its principal office of retaining the intestines in 
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their proper •osition. On page 373 I present jou with a view of the absorbent 
glnnda of the laoteals, with part of the small mtestme, and the receptaoulum 
chyli, with tiie thoracic duct, &o, ,..,,- 

'' The glands ot the lymphatic absorbents are of vanoTis sizes, and are placed 
m certain appropriate parts of the body. Tbey arc sometimes single, but more 
frequently tncj are in groups or masses, as in the aiillie ot annpits, and m the 
KTOms, at the bending of the knee, and under the jaw-bona. Thejrewlily enlarge 
from irritatiiw causes. "When an absorbent ghind inflames and enlarges, it is 
called a infei, m professional language, whicli, m Greek, means a we//'«j. 



y,^, I._l. Absorbent vessels, 
CalltKl va,a i,ifir«Uia, entering (2) 
the gland. 



) emerging 



from the 



cnlled eata tfferentia, and forming 
(4) n common trunk. 

Fio. II.— 1- Trunk of absorbent 
Teasel entering a gland. 2. Gland 
aipparently composed entirely ol 
conroluted vessela. 3. Vessels 
em^ging from the gland, and 
forming (*) a common trunk. 



Fic. 11. 

" The absorbent vessels which enter a g.snd are termed rasa inferealia, or 
in-going vessels. These enter nt the part of it most distant from the heart. 
Again, those wbicli leave it are termed taia effertntia, or ont^oin^ vessels, 
imd arc seen to emerge on the side next to the heart, and are fewer in number 
than those which enter it. The whole substance of an absorbent gh^nd appears to 
be made up of the naja iaferenlta convoluted or rolled up on each other, and 
having fi'ce communication with each other. 
Fio. III. 

Fin. III.— Small lym- 
phatic veasela iiaMinn: 
their contents tlir>:a|^' 

"Although, as I liave already stated, the absorbents have no impeUir.p organ 
to send forwards their contents, yet the fluid they contain is known to ii.bve on- 
>vards with considerable force; and we reasonable suppose, therefore, liat they 
possess a vital and inherent power for the purpose. 

"Agjun I counsel you, dear sir, to remember the particular facts and cironra- 
stances noticed by me in this brief account of the absorbent system ; for, 
assuredly, the subject has a constant hearing on the health and disease of th» 
hnman body; tavX for piicpcss of Ircntmcnt the practitioner must understand and 
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face of the intfin 
Fits'. 

otdn of nwsen- 
teric gi—iiiT 3. 

second order of me- 
\ senteric glands. 4. 
The great trunks 
of tbe lact«als 
emerging &oia the 

aad pouring their 
contents into (S) 
the Teceptacle of 
the chyle. 6. The 

Ct trunks of the 
, jjhatio or gene- 
ral atMorbent sya- 
tESQ tenninating in 
the receptacle of 
the chyle. 7. The 
thor«eic duet, 8. 
Termination of the 
thoracic duct at 
(9) theangle formed 
by the union of 
the internal Jugu- 
lar yein with the ' 
gubclBvian vein. 



petition vill serre, I aay, to impreaa your mind more deeply on useful know- 
ledge. 

liSark, t\ea, in reference to the special office of tbe lacteals to absort cbyte 
rrom the ahmentary Tnoas in the small inteattues. tbti they scarcely ever ahsorb 
my aikcT flmd nxtter, to whatever extent it may be presented to them. Tboe 
laoteals, then, are endowed with a ipeeial aemibiUiy for their purpose, nnd which 
nmkes them refuse (o take up anything but chyle. Yon may call it a semout 
potuer of dscti(m. But this, dear air,_ is one instance of the like innumerahli; 
onea in the human eystem, wbere ipecial teniiiUity belongs to organs and parts 
for their spedal ptirjiaiei ; and is, indeed, beyond the power of the greateff 
inteUect to understand. It is fi part of the wonderful endowments which an" 
absorbed in the anim j economy ; bnt no more b kooim of tbem. They wf 
My of the ;^i«atest moment for health, and for life itadf. I shall agBimBfct 
with 'IMs aubjeet in pnrsnimfonr nrincipa! ones of health und disease, cud it* 
troataient ; and I tfuiik that I ehall lurve the opportwiity of giving yon fiirtber 
illnstnljon of it. 
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" The lymphatif38 whioh are distributed over the ^diole human frame are not 
limited to the absorption of a certain fluid, as the lactc»Eds are. The lymphatics 
absorb matters of various kinds, but it is always of an organized nature, and 
passing through its stages of purifloation or fltness for the purposes of life. It 
-was formeriy belieyed that the contents of lymphatics were of a refuse nature, 
but this is now found to be erroneous. 

" The absorbent glands are apposed to exert a certain influence on the fluids 
which flow throng ihsm in ike absorbent vessels, and to assimilate those 
fluids more nearly to tiie nature of the blood. That th^ do exert a j)ower of 
altering the nature of such fluids is sux^orted by the fact that the injection of 
even bland fluids directly into the blood, without their passage throng these 
glands, is often of most serious conseqimnce : eren fataJ effects have followed. 

" There are two organic fonctioms of the human body, of which I have not 
written to you, dear sir. They are ever in intimate relation with the chief 
subiiects of these letters. In meetix^ wit^ the names of these two processes, 
nooimedieal readers are frequently piuzded to understand ^eir true nature ana 
different uses. I allude to secaretion and excretion. I can only undert^e, in my 
limited space, to make a few brief remarks concerning them, yet it wUl suffice 
for the end in view. 

"1^ word secretion is from iAsd Latin word secreno, to separate, to sever, 
to put asunder or apart. The entire matter of the human body is literaUy 
secreted or formed from the blood, which is formed from food, with tiie aid of 
air, n^tsr, heat, electricity, and light. These things have been repeatedly 
exphdned to you. But the term secretion is used in a moBc special sense, and 
is applied to certain matters, both fluid and solid, which are secreted or formed 
by certain parts of the body, called sccrHituf organs or instrwrnents. The 
principal ones are glands of various sizes, and ror various purposes ; and serous 
and mucous membranes also form extensive secreting surfaces, which perform 
functions of great importance for the health and well-being of the animal 
economy. 

"I must not for^t to tell you that the word secretion was first used on the 
errcmeoiffi supposition that it was literally and onlv a separation of different 
matters from the blood, in which they existed. The truth is, that they are 
fanned or elaborated out of its constituent elements. The liver secretes, or 
ebftnrates, or forms bile from the carbonized and impure venous blood, wnioh 
is earried through it for the purpose. Again, the breasts of the mother secrete 
or elaborate nmk from the numtious arterial blood circulating through them 
ifx ^e purpose. The stomach, Ixjr the apparatus on its limng membrane, 
secretes w gastric juice. The ki^eys setnrete urine. The salivary glands in 
asd around the mouth secrete saliva. The wax of the ear is secreted by a 
suitable apparatus on its internal surface. 

" You must keep in mind that all matters, fluid and solid, which are produced 
to serve some useful purpose in the human oody, are the products of secretion. 
And mvudc you all matters which are separated from the body, to be removed 
as usdess or noxious, ore also the products of secretion. But they are called 
excretions, because they ore separated from the organized substance of the body 
by similar processes, for the purpose of their removal from the system. Ik- 
cretion is a particular form of secretion. The distinguiahing difference between 
the two processes is, that in excretion the matter separatedis either noxious or 
useless, and must be removed from the body ; the matter separated by secre- 
tion has to sttjve some useful purpose in the body. 

"I cannot explain to you the real nature or mode of performance of secre- 
tion; for, like that of many others of the animal system, h) is unknown. It is 
certain]^ performed by the joint means of arteries, veins, nerves, and absorbents. 
1%e chief agency is, doubtless, that of tiie nervous potoer, and may be of a 
modified kind for the purpose. Membremes become the seat of secretion, and 
we see a great variety of its products. The membranes which line the large 
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and closed cavities of the human bodv are tanned seroits membranes, because 
the fluid which they secrete, and which preserves their proper and moistezied 
condition, is serum, I mean the cavities of the chest and of the abdomen. 

** Again, there is the synovial membrane, which lines the interior surface of the 
joints, and secretes synovia, a glairy fluid which is useful and nece^siary for 
locomotion. 

"Then, you must consider the most extensive membrane of the body, which 
is called the mucous membrane. It lines the open cavities and canals of tnc body 
— the mouth, the stomach, and intestines : also the air-passages and the lungs. 
This mucous membrane secretes mucus, which adheres to its surface, and keeps 
it in a suitable state of moisture. 

"An Italian phvsiologist called Malpijghi, and another called Huysh, who 
flourished at Amsterdam at the same tmie, and Miiller of BerUn, all these 
narrowly investigfated the mmute structure of the secreting apparatus aiid 
formed certain doctrines on the nature and uses of secreting sacs, and fomcles, 
and tubes : but they differed in their opinions. Nevertheless, it is established 
now, that follicles, cells, and tubes constitute the principal apparatus of secre- 
tion, with some variety of arrangement of the some. 

"Sometimes the apparatus or means of secretion consists in simply extended 
membrane ; and a fine network of minute or capillary arteries, nerves, and absor- 
bents is stretched over its secreting surface ; and by the specific action of thc&se 
the matter secreted is separated from the blood. 

" Yet you are to keep in mmd, that there are the other forms of apparatus 
for the purpose, namely, crypts, or small pits ; foUidcs, or small ba^ ; coeca, 
or small pouches ; tubuli, or small tubes ; which also serve for retaining the 
matter for a while, to be supplied according to the wants of the sjrstem. 

" When these crjrpts, follicles, ckxc^ and tubuli are collected into close con- 
tact, and have then: necessary arteries and nerves inclosed with them in a 
common membrane, and ns one mass, they constitute a secreting gland. You 
are to consider a secreting gland as a cpUection of these secreting bodies 
connected by cellular tissue, and enveloped in a common membranous coveting, 
and thus forming a distinct organ of secretion. Such are the liver, the pancreas, 
the ^leen, and the kidneys. 

"There are very many interesting particulars in connexion with the present 
subject ; but my hmited space allows not of further particularisation. I must 
not leave it, however, without some notice to you of the extent of secreting 
apparatus. Think, that wherever nutrition is carried on, there, iJso, is secretion 
and its apparatus. The extent cannot be correctly stated. All the internal 
surfaces are studded with secreting bodies. The skin is covered with them, 
for the secretion of insensible pers])iration : also for that of the oily matter 
which gives to it its softness. Again, the nairs are produced by a secreting 
process. But further, think of the great organs of the body, the liver, the 
lungs, the pancreas, and^ spleen : also the brain. Again, think of the organs 

point of 




you, dear sir, ever to keep in mind, that the great and indispensable 
agent in this process or function of secretion is organic nervous power: this is 
undoubted. Just, in familiar illustration of the fact, let me call your attention 
to what jou are already aware of. You know that the sight, and even the 
thought itself, of agreeable food, fills the mouth with a secretion of saliva ^ in 
common parlance, it makes the mouth water, Again^ music or agreeable societv 
at dinner, or other meal, increases the appetite, and favours digestion. You well 
know, and I well know from experience, that disa^eables of anv kind, affect- 
ing tne mind through the brain and nerves of animal life, and, tnrough. these, 
the nerves of org^amc life, destroy the appetite of the most hungry man: the 
secretion of gastnc juice is exdtea by the causes of agreeable kind, whilst it is 
arrested by the contrary. 
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Again, you well know that grief causes a flow of tears : in other woi 
ses an increased secretion of tears by the lachrymal glanos. Fear will 



words, it 
4Miuses anincrcasea secretion ot tears Dy tue lacnrymal glands. Jb'ear will cause 
an increased secretion of iirine. But, above ail, how often have I known the 
fine maternal feelings which bind woman's heart to her offspring called into active 
exercise by the cry of her child! That cry, or the sight of her chilct will at 
once All her breasts with milk. Nav, it is a well-known fact, that the woman of 
strons^ maternal feelings has had the secretion of milk produced b^ an infant's 
cry when she has heard it in after years, and long past her own period of child* 
bearing. ^ 

"The imagination can effect secretion. Dr. S. Smith mentions the case of a 
female who had & great aversion to calomel. She was taking it in minute doses, 
unknown to herself. She was told of it, and was immediately salivated. On 
being persuaded that she had not taken any, the salivation ceased. Again she 
was told that she was taking it, the sahvary^ glands were again excited to 
excessive action and salivation. In proof that it was nurdy the work of imagina- 
tion, there was no redness of the gums or swelling of them, which always is the 
case in the action of calomel. 

" Allow me, dear sir, to conclude this very interesting subject of secretion, to 
which your earnest letters have led me, by a few remarks on another point which 
crosses my mind regarding it. I cannot give you any satisfactory explanation of 
it ; but how is it that, from the same vital fluid, the blood, the same kind of 
secreting apparatus nroduces the secreted matters according to the specific 
purposes to be served by them ; and produced, too, by the same nervous power ? 
How is it, I mean, that the breasts of the mother secrete the bland and nutri- 
tious fluid called milk, which is so suitable for infancy, and not another fluid ? 
How is it that the liver secretes bile, and not lurine P or how that the kidneys 
secrete urine and not bile, and so on ? These are of the many arcana, the secret 
things of animal organization, which no human mind will ever penetrate. How- 
ever, in reply to such quesnons, we may point to a difference of structure or 
texture of those several oreans of secretion. Nevertheless, there is a cause 
which is, doubtless, beyond tne ken of man. We see enough, howeven to fill us 
with adoring admiration of that wisdom which is infinite, and of that aesign and 
beneficent care which incessantly provides for the well-being of man. 

"We must now take a very brief consideration of the other function, namely, 
excretion, I have ahready informed you that this is onlv a particular form of 
secretion. Different matters contained by organized bodies, vegetable and 
animal, are continually thrown off by them to enter into other comlunations, 
and to constitute part of the matter of the external world around us. Such 
rejected matters of the human body are called excretions. The function for the 
purpose is that of excretion, 

"I must aim at the strictest brevity in treating of this form of secretion. I 
keep before my mind's eye the essential points in closest connexion^with the 
chief subjects of these letters on health, disease, and its treatment. I aim at a 
statement of such things as bear most for illustrating these to your non-medical 
mind. 

" l^ere are five organs, dear sir, belonging to the human bod^, which may 
be said to be deddedly excretonr in their functions ; that is, which serve the 
purpose of separating those matters which are termed excrementitious, and 
which are useless, and which become noxious to the body if they be retained 
beyond a due time. These organs are the intestines, the kidneys, the lungs, 
the liver, and the skin. You Jmow quite well that they have other purposes 
to serve besides ; yet this one of excretion, for the removal of improper matters 
from the body, becomes an important one. 

"I need not describe to ;rou the minute anatomy of the skin; but, really, 1 
cannot easily overrate the importance of its different functions, and more psurti- 
eularly of those of excretion, for which its structure is well adapted. I just 
remind you here that it is composed of three layers or coats ; the internal one is 
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called the euits vera, or tme skin, of which I hare already trea^. Ike middle 
layer is called the reie mueotum, or mucous network ; and it is most oon^acnoos 
in tiie negro, in whom it becomes the seat of colour. On the external soxfitoeaf 
the cuHi thm is aparticnlar and complex network of blood-vessels, aervesy sad 
absorbents. These nerves are of both kinds, both organic and ammal, that y^ 
both intentieni and tenM&nt nerves. The organic nerves give i)ower to the arteries 
to perform their part in the functions of the skin, and these are chiefly ot an 
excrementitions nature. The supply of animal nerves to this vascuiar phena of 
the skin gives to it its fine sensibihty. 

" I mentioned to you before, that the softness of the skin is owio^ to the oily 
matter which sebaceous glands secrete for the purpose ; and on this ouy substeiee 
depends the peculiar oaonr of the anknal body. This odour becomes Tazicnuh' 
strong, and veiT peculiar, in certam states of the nervous system. IhaveioifMni 
it more particularly affected in the insane, 

" But| dear sir, there are certam grounds i<x supposing that this odour nanr be 
various m ito mmlity, beyond our power of conc^ticm. I am thinkfng of ^ 
dog, the faithful but often ill-requited companion and friend of man. You know 
thai; he at once distinguishes the odour of his beloved master amid tiie crowd of 
thousand. He distinguishes by his nose vrkere is the footstep of his inaster, be 
it in the crowded city or on the public road. 

''Iinsh Tou especially to keep in mind that the skin is highly furnished irith 
blood-^resseis and nerves, and that it performs most important junctions. It 
i'^erfbrms at least four; three of which are organic, and one is mnimal; naone^, 
secretion, excretion, absorption, and sensation. The last-mentioned is tiie tmt 
a;iMM/fanotiOQ which the skin performs, and whidi serves, as youknow, BM»t 
necessary purposes. 

'' The principal excretion of the skin is that of the perspiraHon, This is hotit 
sensible and insensible. The former is commonly caQea stveaf. the latter h 
mvisible ; but it is constantly going on, so that a great amount of matter paases, 
intiiis way, out of the human Dody every day. You are aware tiiot the sweat, or 
visible perspbation, is the great means of regulating the heat of the bo^ wnen 
it is exposed to a high temperature, espedally in tropical climates, ana incthe 
hot summer weather of our country. The evaporation of the £uid perspired is 
a coolii^ proeess. 

I' You must not forget that carbon is constantly separated or excreted by the 
skin from the blood ; «id thus you perceive that in this action it aids the fau^ in 
their great process of depuration or decarbonization. Eemember, however, 'diat 
;mqther great office of the skin is to relieve ike blood of its excess of wa^, of 
which hydrogen is the chief element. You see, then, that the ikiee freat orsams 
ibr depurating the blood of carbon and hydrogen are tfa« hmgs, the hvei^ ma the 
skm. They are closely connected in function, so that, under certain circum- 
stances of climate and habits, they become vicarious, that is, thej aet for each 
other. 

"Let me fix your attention on the extent and importance of the functions of 
the skin ; and especially on the great fact that this extensive organ of four func- 
tions is the very apprcmriate field of operation for the. waler cure. No wonder 
that this has proved the most efficacious of all curative means ever practised 
against the diseases of the human body. 

"Were it not that the history of the arts and sciences affords so much, mad 
too much, evidence of the unreasonabl^iess of mankind in rejecting and cLenvisg 
the value of the best of discoveries, and which affcerwards became of the hi^best 
wod^ and greatest service to the world, one would scarcely credit that ihe water 
cure could meet with so much indifference and o{^)osition from educated and 
professional men. 

" As to the excretory function of the lunj^s, you are already aware of it &om 
your perusal of my other treatise, " On the Nature of ihe Water OmreV Be not 
impatient of repetition ; I ^vill briefly recapitulate. The lungs, you are awve» 
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are the chief decarbonizing organ of the body. The venous bloocL with which 
ore commingled the chyle and lymph, is the carbonized and impure blood which 
enters the n^t side of the heart, and by it is sent to the lungs, where the process 
of decarbomzation takes place, through contact with the oxygen of the air 
inhaled. It is rdiumcd from the lungs to the left side of the heart in the 
diaracter of arterial^ oaiygenized, and vital blood. It is then sent by it into all 
parts of the body. 

"There are some particulars of great interest connected with this process, 
which have been proved by the experiments of Dr. Stevens, now of Malvern. 
I nnist not enter into an account of them. However, one of the asoertouied 
facts wMch have been xmblished is, that there eidsts a strong attraction between 
oxygen and carbonic acid, whatever may be that between it and carbon. In my 
next letter I shall have to make further mention of Dr. Stevens and his dis- 
coveries in connection with the nature and treatment of cholera; at present, 
therefoi<e, I abstsdn from a longer statement. 

"I have aheady mentioned to you the elective power of the lacteals. The 
matters which had been rejected by these lacteab are taken np by the veins and 
absorbents of the adjoining pturts, and are conveyed into the blcKjd which goes 
by the vena porta to/the Ever. Now, by the approi)riate function of the Ever 
mese matters undergo a further and perfect (ugestion. After this, they are 
conveyed by a short course to the heart, and thence to the lungs for tiieir 
assimilation to the nature of arterial blood. 

** The liver is an organ of excretion, as you now see, for the substances called 
carbon and hydroeen, the chief constituents of bile; and they are highly ex- 
crcmentitious: and the more copious the quantity of bile secreted, the larger 
the amount oi carbon and hydrogen taken from the venous blood. Thus, as 
stated before, the liver is greatly auxiliarjr to the lungs and the skin in their 
work of excretion^ and of necessary depuration of the vital fluid, the blood. 

"I have next and only just to notice to you the excretory functions of the 
kidneys. Thev have nothing to do with the excretions of the liver, the lungs, and 
the skin, as tar as carbon is concerned. The kidneys, tou know, secrete the 
urine. According to the various circumstances of ine human system does the 
quality of this secretion vary in its composition. The special office of the 
kidneys is to eliminate or extract the hignjy animal substance called azote or 
nitrogen, TMs, you know, is an elementaryingie^ent, and atxrincipal substance 
of their excretion from tie body, but nd; the only oJie* Tn^ have, indeed, a 
certain relation in their function to that of the :^dn, in the watery fluid which 
forms so la^e a part of the urine, and this is always in the inverse proportion 
of the quantity taken from the system \n peispiration of the skin. 

''Man^ different kmds of salts and other matters are to be found in the urine 
by chemical axialysis ; but I need not mention them here. The diief matter 
which characterizes its composition is caUed^r^a, which is of a highly animalized 
nature, and lie constant excretion of which cannot be interrupteof for any length 
of time without the most injurious and even fatal results. 

''The function of the kidneys appears to be lie occasional outlet for whatever 
is not needed in the animal system, and whatever is not of a suitable quality for 
a passage by the other orcans of excretion, or does not find its usual and proper 
outlet. Often does the bile pass in the urine when the usual passage by the 
bowels is stopped by disease. The special matter of extraction, I repeat, is 
wrea as a proximate principle, and the special elementary substance is nitrogen 
ot azote, 

"We wiU now, dear Sir, briefly consider the object or purpose which is served 
in the human body by the fonction of excretion. It is soon stated. You are 
aware that the erand source from which are derived the materiab of the body's 
conroositian is the blood. It becomes a matter of great moment that this vital 
fluia be preserved in a state of purity, and adapted for the great purpose of 
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s tiaBnes, and for the ^nrposea of life a 



snpplj of tlie Y , — -— — ^-_, — 

A WTOQ^ condition of the blood, by the retention of ftuy matters b„ „ 

be continnally removed, beeomea rapidly injurious aud etcu fatal to life. 

" Excretion is the great depurating process of the blood, i'irstly, tbat of tbe 
longs cannot be at all aoapended ivitDout the worst consequences, which arc 
immediatelf experienced. The carbon of the Tenons blood, which oug-fat to be 
extracted by its combination with oxygen of the atmospheric air inbalei^ quicklj- 
accamuktes, and mixes with the arterial blood. In a minute or two the 
arterial blood becomes venoas, and being carried to the brain, sensibility is first 
destroyed ; then the heart ceases to act, and death ensues. Such is tbe case in 
death Df hanging, and drowning, and all similar means by which the f unctdoli (rf 
respiration and decarbonization is interrupted. 

'' If the proper excretion of bile by the liver be stopped, it soon accomnlatcs 
in the blood, and its deadly properties are experienced in tlic extreme depreasioD 
of nerfoixs power. If the usual excretion be not soon re-established, insensi- 
bility and death will supervene. 

" I have next to apprise you, that if the excretion of urea by the function of 
the kiduevs be interrupted for a short time, the blood is thereby rendered puttes. 
cent ; ana very soon tbe most malignant fever destroys the individual ; coma, 
or stapor. and death are the result of its retention in the vital fluid. Thin is 
occasionally seen in the course of certain diseases, and becomes tbe cause of 
(heir fatal termination. 

"Further, in regard to the excretion of the skin. You are aware that the 
intemai and external covering of the body, that is, the skiu and Ihe mucous 
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a. The cut edges of the 
ribs, fonning the lateral 
boundaries of the cavity 
of the thorax, h. The 
iliaphragm, fonning thcin' 
ferior boundary of the 
thorax, and the division 
between the thoisx and thi? 
abdomen, c. The cut edges 
of the abdominal muscles, 
turned aside, exposing the 
general cavity of the abdo- 
men. 1. The cut edge ot 
the pericardium turned 
aside. 2. The heart. 3. 
Tlie great vessels in imme- 
diate coonexion witli the 
heart. 4. The trachea, or 
wind pipe. 5. llie lungs. 
e. The Uver. 7. The sto- 
mach. 8. The large intes- 
tine. 9. The BinaU iiitM- 
tines. ■ 10. The uriuarj- 
bladder in the male ; . tbe 
■womb occupies tlie place ui 
tbe female, and the bladder 
more to the right side. 
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membrano of the moutli and intestbal cana], are identical in structure and 
cbaracter; and that the whole difference of their appearance is owinz^to their 
diSerencB of position. Hence the close Sfmpathylietneen tbein. When the 
excretion of tne skin is suppressed, the internal organs suffer imraediately. 

" As to the excretions ot the intestinal caoaL and the ver; injurious effects of 
their suppression. 1 seed not inform fou. Such la the importance of a constant 
and due action of the bowels. 

Fig. 1, the icBophagiu ; 
3, tlie grent, or csioiao ex- 
tremity of the siomach ; 3, 
its lesser, or pyloric end ; 



thesuperioT, oi leflrer curve 
of the stomach ; 6, its in- 
ferior, or greater cnive ; B, 
the duodenum ; 7, its as- 
cending portion ; S, its 
descending portion ; 9, its 
transverse portion i 10, the 

termination of the pan- 
creatic duct, opening into 

the descending portion of the 

duodeaiun near its inferior 

angle; II, the t«iminstion 

vC the ductus communis 

choledochus; 12, the ductus 

toiomunis choledochuB ; 13, 

the common hepatic ducts ; 

14, the cystic duct; IS, 

the gaU-bladderi C, C, 

tlie smoU intestine; Ifi, 

the upper part of the jyu- 

ivilh the duodenum ; 1 7, 1 7, 
the j^unumt IS, 13. the 
ileum, of a lighter coloui' 
than the jq'unum ; 13, Ihe 
teimination of the ileum in 
(he large intestine ; B, the 
Cfficum ; 20, the cul-de-sac 
oftheccGcum; 21, the ap- 
pendix Temufomiis, con- 
nected \tith the co;cum by 
a delicate mesentary, 22 ; 
E, the ascending eolon ; ¥, 
the transrerse colon ; O, 
the deaeending colon; 22, 
33, tba longitudinal bands 

of MiMcnlat fibres ivhicli _ 

prodneethe pecnliar saccu- 
lated charaeter of the colon; T«E aroaiClI, Dl'ODE.-iUH, COLO.V, SMAtL ROWEi;, 
H, the sigmoid flexure of -"J*" kectuu. — from Qvain. 

the colon; I, the rectum, in which the sacculated appearance is lost; ?l 
some of the longitudinal tausciOai fibres seen upon the rectum ; 25* tb* 
■phmeMr nrj. ' 



or BTSB07ATHT. 

"When tlis fimctiou of excretion, bj the different oigiuis C.ir the purpose 
U duly perform«l, sU is well witb the haman bodf. The blood <!ontimies pure 
and bcalthfnl in its influence on erery org&n, and is ■uitsble for the great pur[i()H) 



A longitadiiial sectum of the Momach aud duodcnion, ehowiit^ thinr intcni^ 
niT&ce, iritlLtha (songement of tho otucoua memfarBne. — Qnaim. 
Fig. I, the loiver port of the lewpluffUB ; 2, tLf cardiac oiiflce of tlu 
Btomach i 3, 3, the abrupt border ftoned by the termmatlon of the cntiralt 
epithelium of Che Ksopugn* M the cardiac openinc of ths Btomoch ; 4^ 4, tfie 
ragteof thenmcouBmiBteniL?; 6, the great end of the stomach, in which tb* 
rugtt of the muoona membrane taa leit marked than in the middle of tiit 



organ; 6, the leaser ouive of the stomacb; 7, 7, the greater eurroi 9, flw 
pTlonis ; 9, B, two segments of a apiral fold of mucous membrane aitwted lo 
the pyloric opening; tO, the ascending portion of the duodenum; 11, the 
descending portion of tb» duodenom; 12, the tranarerae portion of th* 
duodennm; 13, the commencement of Uie jejunum; I*, 14, the first valml* 
conniTentea, which are of small size ; IS, IS, larger valvulie conniTente*: 
18, the papilla, upon irfach the ductus communis cholodochus and pancreatie 
duct tenninate; 17, a part of the ductus communis cholodochus; 18, ^» 
pancreatic duct neat to its termination. 
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of life. WLcn all is healthful tmd well wilh the body, and only then, does 
it become the suitable tenemeat and the efficient orgiin of the soul, to obey 
its hi gli beheata, and to answer its great purpose ot OGTotedneu to the service 
of the ioflnite and adorable Creator. Do remember the impenitiTe necessity d( 
pteaervin^ the health and vigour of toot body, if yon wish fully to eqjoy the 
only happmess to be found ou earth, tne happiness of a life devotra to the glory 
of aoA.''--End of Letter Int. 

PEEICAKDIUM. — The membranous bag that surronnda the heart, and the 
arterial and venous tnmka oonnected with it. The pericardimn consist* of two 
layers, an external or flbrooa, and an internal or seroos. The serons membrane 
lines the fibrous one, uid is lefiected over the heart after the manner of serons 
membranes in general. Its use is to secrete and contain the liquor pericardii, 
wiiich lubricates the heartland prevents attrition between the opposite surfaces 
of the pericardium. — Dr. Hooper. 

Dr. Smith says, the contents of the abdomen consist of the organs which 
belong to the a^aratus of digestion, and of those which belong to the apparatus 
of excretion. The organs which belong to the apparatus of digestion are — 1. 
The stomaeli.^3. The duodenum,— 3. T^e jejunum.— 4. The ilium, Hie three 
last organs are called the small intestines, and their office ia pMly to carry 
on the digestion of the aliment commenced in the stomach, and partly to i^ord 
an extended surface for the absolution of the nutriment as it is preparad &mn 
the ahmcHt.^S. The pancreas. — 6. The lirer.— 7. The spleen. The three lost 
organs truly belong U> the aiiparatua of digestion, and their office is to co- 
operate with the stomach and the small ii^tines in the conversion of the 
aliment into nutriment. The organs whioh beloi^ to the aproratus of excietioQ 
are— 1, The large iuteatines ; conaiatingot theooecum.— 2. Thecolon,— 3. JTho 



I. Mucous membrane, forroing the rugse. 2. Pyloric orifice opaning into 
the duodenum. 3. Daodemum. 4. laterior of Uie duodenum, uowing the 
vsItuIsg Gconivente*. 6. Termination of^ 6. The biliary or cboledocbonct. 
7- Pancreatu duct, terminating at the aame point as the cbolsdocb. duct. 
S. Gall-bladdsr remored from tEe liTer. 9. Hepatic duct proceeding &om the 
liver. 10. Cystic duct proceeding from the gall-bladder, fbnning, by^ itk 
union with tbe hqiatic, a dsomon trunk, the choledocb. 
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reelnm. It is the office of these ot^ns, which ure called the hise intestines, to 
tUTj out of the ajatem that portion of the alimentary mass which is not coo- 
verled into noariahment.— 4. The kidneys, the organs which separate in the 
form of the urins on eicrementitioug matter from the blood, in order that it nuv 
be convered out of the system. 



THE BTOUIOK, LITBS, AKD rANCItE4S. 

The gtomach is here shown Bi it appeal! when drawn upwards; thusbringhg 
into Tiew the pancreas, duodenum, and gpleen, with their respectire Brteries. 
1. The right lobe of the liTer. 2. The ^-bladder. 3. The left lolje of the 
liTer. i. The middle parts of the stomach. 6. Its lar^ or left eztrcmitx. 
C, The junction of the sBsophagua with the stomach. 7. The lower part of the 
left lobe of the Uyer. S, 8. The crura of the diaphragm. 9. The pylora. 10,10. 
The duodenum. 11, U. The pancTea. 12. The spleen.— Otrafn end Wibcn. 



reapect to its office, as merely on or^an for pnriffin^ the biood of the bQe or 
gall, and iipjiljiiif it to the Btunakting of the bowels. Thia is one important 
office which it pertonna ; bnt it has other important fimctions as ft blood-making 
oi^n, and from this not bein? taken into accoimt in the treatment of dise^te, 
serioos errors are comniitted by giving strong doses of medicine, which so 
weaJceQ the or^^an, tJiat its power of fonoing nutritiTe matter for enrieiiing the 
blood ia sometimes destroyed. Saccharine matter, or sngor, and the red cor- 



pnacles in healthy rich blood, are extensively formed in the liver, and pass 
mto the circJation. When tne exhausted blood enters the liver by the hepatic 
artery, or vein, it has no red corpuscles, but is charged with impurities drawn 
out of thevanoua tissues, eihausted mucus, andlymphatics: here the hloodis 
subject to a process through the electric power of the ganglionic or nutritive 
nerves, by which the impurities are formed into gall, and deposited in the gall- 

I < flit 
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bladder, from irbere it is 
wbere it mixes irith the 

sweetbread, and passes 

Sudd OS tie Ditetuet o/ile Lner. 




KucleMcdeeUs of ths liver : a, the noeleiui 
the Tiucleolos ; e, fst'-glolmlcs ; d, cells of 

'ic, detached. 



Nucleated cells of 
the gall-bladdec, aa 
seen under a high 
power; a, pavement 
formed by the union 
, and appoaitioii of 
the cells ; S, aide 
V of four cells ,- 



II is Dot in tiie liver only tliat the oeUs perform this office, for it seema estab- 
lished as a general lav, that all true secretion, vhether in animals <a in {dantc^ 
is effected by the agency of cells ; that, ' however complei the stmctnre of tiia 
secreting or^n, these nucleated cells are its really operative part.' In each 
secreting organ, thesecretingcellshaTeapecaliar power to form, or to withdraw 
from the blood, the aeeretion prapec to the part. 

On eianiiiiing these cells of the liver nnder the microscope, it is seen that 
most of them incluae small spheroidal globules, wbich are recognised by their 
dark outline, or high refiactive power, to be globules of oU or fat. 

The blood which enters the Uver by the hepatic artery fulfils three fimctions : 
it nourishes the liver; it supplies the excreting ducts with mucus ; and, having 
performed these purposes, it oecomes venous, enters the branches of the portu 
vein, and contributes to the secretion of the bile. The portal rem fulfil two 
fimctions : it conveys the blood from the artery, and the mixed blood to the 
coata of the CKcretrng ducts. It has been called the vena arteriosa, becauae it 
ramiSes like an artery, and conveys blood for seoetiotl; but it is an arterial 
vein in another aensc, being a vein to the hepatic artery, and an artery to the 
hepatic vein. The hepatic veins convey the blood from the lobular venons pleiuses 
into the vena cava inferior.— Z/oUjMT. 

In ordinary bvcra these oil or fat globules are smaU, and few in number : but 
in the fatty condition of the liver so often found in persona dead of consumptioD. 
and in that induced by keeping animals cicluaively on fatty substances, they ue 
BO large and numerous, as to distend the cells to double their natural size, and 
consequently to cause a great increase m the volume of the hver. The cells at 
the circumference of the lobule usually contain a larger amount of oil ttuui the 
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PANCREAS. (From the Greek,— all, 
«nd flesh; 8o called from its fleshy con- 
sistenoe.) A glandnlar tIscus of the ab- 
domen, of a long figure, compared to a 
dog's tongne, situated in the epigastric 
region under the stomach. The prolonged 
]^OTtk>n at the right extremity jmm been 
«iUed PmenoB Aadki, after Caspar Atelli, 
the aaatenisL 1% is composed of innn* 
aierable small glands, the exer^^mf duote 
«f which imite axid form one duct, called 
the panoreatio duct; which perforates the 
chioaenum with the ductus communis 
clioledoefaus, and conveys a fluid, in its 
nature similar to sallra, into the intes- 
-dnes. The pancreatic artery is a branch 
of the spleine. The reins evacuate them- 
selres into the splenic vein. Its nerres 
«M from the par vsgum and great inter- 
«o8taL The "ttse ot the pancreas is to 
secrete the pancreatic juice, which is to he 
mixed wiUi the chyle in the duodenum. 
The quantity of the fluid secreted is un- 
<oertaln ; but it must be very considerable, 
if we compare it with the weight of the 
saliva, the pancreas being three times 
larger, and seated in a warmer place. It 
is expelled by the force of the circulating 
blood, and the pressure of the incumbent 
viscera in the fcdl abdomen. Its great 
utility jappears from its constancy, being 
found in almost all animals; nor is this 
refuted by the few experiments in which a 
part of it was cut fi^m a robust animal 
without occasioning death, because the 
whole pancreas cannot be removed with- 
out the duodenum : for even a part of the 
lungs may be cut out without producing 
dea&, but they are not therefore useless. 
It seems priaoSpoUy to dilate the viscid 
cystic bile, to mitigate its acrimony, and 
to mix it with the food. Hence it is 
poured into a place remote from the duct 
from the liver, as often as there is no gall- 
bladder. Like the rest of the intestinal 
humours, it dilutes and resolves the mass 
of alunents, and performs every other office 
of the saliva.— Hooper. 

Dr. Smith says, all aliment, but more 
especially vegetable food, contains a large 
portion of carbon, more it would appear 
than the lungs can evolve. The excess is 
secreted from the blood by the liver, in 
the form of resin, colouring matter, fatity 
matter, mucus, and the principal con- 
stituents of the bile. All these substances 
contain a large proportion of carbon. After 
accomplishing certiEdn secondary purposes 
in the process of digestion, these biliary 
matters, loaded with carbon, are carried 
out of the system, together with the non- 
nutrient portion of the aliment. In the 



decarbonizing process performed by the 
lungs and the liver, the chief difference 
would seem, then, to be in the mode in 
which the carbon that is separated is 
carried out of the system. In tlM lungs, 
it is evolved, as has been stated, in union 
with oxygen, in the form of carbonic acid; 
in the liver, in union with l^drogen, in 
the form of resin and fktty matter. Ac- 
cordingly, in tracing tike organization of 
the anixnal body from the oommenoement 
of the scale, it is found that among the 
distinct and special orgSM that are foimed, 
the liver is one of the very first Uwwild 
appear to be coastraoted as soon as the 
ec(«omy of the animal requires a higher 
degree of respiration tban can be elfocted 
by the neariy homogeneous substance of 
which, very low down in the scale, the 
body is composed. Invariably, through 
the whole animal series, the magnitude of 
the liver is in the inverse ratio to that of 
the lungs. The larger, the more perfectly 
developed the lungs, the smaller the liver ; 
and, conversely, tbe larger the liver, tiie 
smaller and the less perfectly developed 
the lungs. This is so uniform that it may 
be considered as a law of th^ animu 
economy. iSee "Composition of Human 

Tho numbers of pounds of oxygen and 
hydrogen oas in comparison with the num- 
bers of cubic feet, owing to the oottden- 
sation whioh these gases msdec^ when 
they combine to form water, is immense, 
as the following extracts from StoelAsrdt's 
chemistry will show:— ^* By tlie 4eeompo- 
sition of water analysed, and by oomMiiing 
together its elements (synthesis), it is 
proved to consist in volimxe of one measure 
of oi^gen and two measures of hylrogen, 
yielding two measures of vapovr; inwe^ht, 
of eight parts of oxygen and eae pot of 
hydrogen, yielding nine parts in wdg^t of 
water." "The great difference be^en 
the numbers of the measured and those of 
the weights depends on the ftct that one 
measure of hydrogen weighs sixteen times 
less than one of o^gen." OCTgen atomic 
weights, 8; specific gravity, 1*1; hydrogen 
atomic weight, 1; specific gravity, 0*068. 
Hydrogen is the highest of all gases, 14) 
measure only weight, as much as 1 of air. 
" From one measure of water when de- 
composed into its elements several tiiou- 
sand measures of theso two gjises may be 
obtained." The coincidence of the num- 
bers of lbs. of oxygen (HI), and water 
(111), appears to need explanation, 12i 
hydrogen, 98f oxygen combine to form 111 
water, the surplus oxygen and hydrogen are 
contained in the fat, gelatine, and oxides. 
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A poTtum of Bmall bowel attached to 
the meeeaterj, shoving the lacteal* 
proceeding through the mesentery to 
convey the nutriment from, the boireli 
to the thiCTscic duct. The dotted ap- 
pearanoe of the lacteala thoirB the 
glandular ttmcture, and iu these gland* 
the chyle oi uutriment xcoAargttet an 
impottsnt change before it reaches the 
thoracic duct. 

AX, a, portion of the iniall intcstJoea 
Qtjunnm) } bb b b, lacteal vessels ; c e <, 
toe meaentery ; d i, mesenteric glands i 
ff, the receptacle of the chyle ; g, tho- 
ra<^ duct; h h, lymphatic vessels from 
other paita of thehody; i, the aarta. 



Fart of s patch of Ferei's 
glands from Uie inside of flie 
Bmall bowel, showing also the 
intestinal villua, oi sbaorbents 
which take up the nutriment 
out of the digested matter or 
chyme in the Dowd, and con- 
vey it to the thoTBcio duot. 



One of the aolit&ry glands in the bowel; all 
thesQ glands either take up matter and chan^ 
its cli^'aclei, oi they give out matter to aid m 

the pioceaeea of assimilation. 



nnronoiis of lai boweis. 



The colon, or large bowel, showing Uie mesenteric aiteriea which gonply it 
with blood i a, 6, c, d, e, the colon, showing the sacculated form and geneni 
airangement j /, the rectum ; h, the small intestine, tennjnating in the coloo, 
and forming the ooecal valve ; g, the metenteric arteries. 



Side view of a portion of in- 
testinal mucous membrane im- 
bedded in the submucous tissue. 
The small points project inside the 
bowel, and take up die nutriment. 
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PoTtioik of taulX bowel at- 
■ tadied to tie meMntery, with tlie 
Teiiu to supply arteriml blood. 



Bxtremity of iateEtinal villus ; seen at a. during abBorption. Bad showing 
absorbent cells and lacteal tninka, diateiided with chyle ; b, during interrol i^ 
digwtum, Bhcnring the supposed peripheral networlc of Ucteals. 

The soncxed engraft 
ing Tepreaenta Che 
blaad-vessels of an in- 
testinal TilluB, witk the 
eapLtlaiiee oi ndaHte 
leuu! the laiger 
teina, one canning m- 
tridve m artenal blood 
into the mav, the 
other la^e Tfan CHTT- 
ins the mhinaWl 
blood back Ibr naewal- 

The Mowing is from Dr. Carpenter :—" The dnodeaom reoeirea not ^ 
the panoreatiq, but also the biliary aeeretion : and frMB the ooBstaM^ -rth 
which this fluid is poured into the tipper part of the mtestmal tube, M erta ttto 
the stomach itselfTin all animals which have mj kind of hopatia ^pvm^ It 
■cema a legitiinate inference that this secretion is not pure^ ezoiementinoiu, 
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but Heroes some un^rtant ;piirpose in tlie digestive process. It is not ess;, 
knfever, to state with precision what this purpose is. The results of maxa oi 
the experiments wtiich have been made to determine it, are vitiated b; the ^ict, 
that t£e pancreatic duct in most cases dischar^ itaelf iota the intestinal tube 
at the same point with the hepatic, and has thus been fregnentlj involved in 
operations performed npon it.— As the most important constitiiEntB of Bile, and 
the agency of the Liver as an assimilating and depurating organ, will be more 
appnmriately considered elsewhere (cRAfs. it. aiid a.), we shall here limit 
onrsc&es to the oonsideratian of what say be redded as the best-established 
facts in regard to the msra of the biliary secretion m the digestive process. 

"When its aetifHi is tested out of the body, W mtnglins it with tbe 
different constitneiits aC food, it is fomid to exert no diange iip(»> atarchf sub- 
stamxs i^ilat fi^ah ; tiMHu^ when in a 9tate of incipient decomposition, it acts 
up<m them as other animal anbatances do. I ' 
until it has stood a ctnsiderable length of t 
lactic acid. This cbange it speedily eierts, a 
stances, npon enpe-cngar. It has no acboi 
when acidulated. And although it will form ai 
yet the emutsificatioD is less complete than 
oreatic finjd alone.* Hence it appears to be 
to the peculiar ferments of the saliva, nastri 
and its office in digestion mnst be of a dmere 
those fluids. The nstoie of this cdce may h 
place when fresh Inle is mingled with the t 
acid re-action of the latter is nentraliced byi 
of predpit^iiHi takes place (as was otiginil 
which certain eonstitnents of the bile fall doa 
H. Bconatd) the atbnmmons mattera that bv 
absorbed, are for a time rendered insoluble. 
solntion, imd the dewinons floatis); on tlu 
with the iJiTme seems further to have the eSet 
changes in its compoaticaL For i/L. Bernard I 

of meat had been immersed for three months, oaie in a bottle of gastric jaiee 
alone, and the other in a mixture of gastric }uu» and bile, a strmg ammoniaxial 
odour, resdtii^ from decompositioQ, was emitted from the former, whilst the 
hitter was pure and free from any smell whaterer. And it was remarked by 
MM. Tiedemann and Gmelin (and also reeenuy by Hoffmann), that when the 
fails was prevented from passing into the alimeatan canal, the contents oi the 
latter were more f<Btid than nsiuL Horeorer, it is ronnd that the admixture of 
bile with fnmentinf anbstanees checks the process of fermentatiMi: and M. 
Bernard has shown by ingenioQBly'eoiitrrred e^eriments,t that this anueonistic 



power is exrated also in tiie livus boc^. Hoiee we can nndentand sow tiie 
rcEnx of bile ixto d» stCBuidi ^onld - < ■ ' ' -.i .. 

gastric digeiticm; and bow, when then 

food is swallowed than the bile provided for it can act npon, or the character of 



rcEnx of bile irto dw Btcaudi ^onld seiion^ mterfere wiUi tiie process of 
astric digeiticm; and bow, when then is a deficient secr^on of bile, oi 



eated by an evcdntioa of fistoa, and rery bequently by dianhiEa. Further, the 
want of proper aentralizstKn of the gaatiio, oiiid will cause the continuance of 
acidity in the cmiterta of the intestinal cmal, which in its torn induces a state 
of irntation iA its maoons nenbran^ asd a permaon of its secreticms : and it 
is me of the beneficial renha of ' altnatiTe ' medioiaes, employed to remedy thia 
eondttion, that, by aogmietitiag the setzetion of bile, they tend to reproduce a 
state of neutruity in the contents of the alimentary canal. Moreover the 
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' presence of a pnmer qnantity of bile in the intestine Hems to promote tba 
secreting action of ttie intestmal glaiidnln, and also to contribute to maiotmi 



seoretion, and from the dutrrkBaThioh proceeds from its eioeu; and is eon- 
flriaed hj the pnigatiTe properties whi(£ inspissated ox-gall baa been Ebnnd 

lues, boTerer, itnnutbeadnuttedtbatthepeTa- 
into the alintflnta^ oanal is not attended mthUe 
'^ hxte been antMapated from it; for it has b«en 
imvaiui, Blondlot, and Benuffd, that if the bile-dnct 
gerted in it in soch a mannei as to oonTe^ aw^ He 
ori£oe in the abdominal parietes, the afnTnalu thm 
month^ or even fears, u^ongh thsr usually die 
in. Of the qnanbtf ot bile dalDf poiued into Uk 
have Qo other mode of forming an eetimate, Ihu 
onred oat from the bilB4nct8 of "liwalff in atui 
ted. Blondlot found that a dog m wU(di he bul 
g for the discbaige of the bil^ secrated from 40 to 
>nr hoars ; vhence be infrared that am adult mu 
. or 7 oz. On the other band, it is estimated br 
le resolts of tOieir ezperimente on Taiioos anunalt, 
secreted by man bnot teas than 56 oz. (avtnidji 
of which about S per cent, is solid matter. It appears from the caretiillr-aan- 
ducted obserratitms of these laborious investigators, that the rate of oeoietiofl 
is by no means uniform, but that it bears a certain relation to the digestive 
process ; the quantity poured forth in a given time being greatest about ten « 
tlvelTe hours ELfter a.full meal, and then mminishing antint reaches its ""'""""■», 
tor which abont as manj more honrs are required. Thns a cat, two hours aftv 
a full meal of flesh, secreted at the rate of 7'5 grains of bile per hour: at the 
fourth hour, 9'7gii>inB; at the sixth hour, 11 '6 grtuns: at the eightn boor, 

IS? grain ■ - jj.^^^ crams, from the t^tji to the 

tventy-fon iahed at the iat« of 4-lOtbs of a gcaii 

per hour; of the above amounts. The aeoKlioa 

diminishes ntbhcld for some time; the qnaoti^ 

poured out only about one-eighth of what it is when 

at its mai at althongh its rate is thus greatly in- 

fluenced b; oceas (wMoh is the less to be wondend 

at, when xrretion is formed from blood that is 

charged w fectly-assimilated mattersj, the exofr 

mentitious requires that its elimination shall be 

constant^ „ „ - j ^"-^ " reeeptack is provided in man. 

as in most others among the higher ammals whose digestion is performed at 
intervals, for the etoring np of the fluid until it con be usefully employed in 
that prneess. The intestinal orifice of the ductus choledoohus is dosed by s 
tort of sphincter ; and the fluid secreted during the intervals of digestion, not 
being propcUed with a force sufficient to dilate this, flows back into the pH- 
bladder, which dilates to receive it. The presence of food in the duodennm 
seems to excite the walls of the gall-bladder and of the biliary duota (which 
contain a large qwatity of non-stnatcd muscular fibre), to a coinraction anffio- 
ently powerfid to propel (beir contents into the intestiite, in sinte of the oppo- 
sition of the sphincter ; but whether this takes pbce through a reflex action of 
the nervous system, or through the direct Blimulation of the muscular coat ot 
the duct by the passage of alimentary matters over its orifice, we have at present 
no means of satisfactorily dctermimng. It will be recollected that the «■!!• 
bladder is usually found distended with bile, in cases ot death from starvation 
(f 71), notwithstanding the diminntion in the amount actnally secreted. Of the 
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tiile which is poured into the intestinal tob^ hj far the grecifer pioportioii leenu 
Co be re-absorbed H 117}. 

" Besides the bilmr; and pancreatic secretions, there is ponied into the upper 
port of the intestinal cannt a flnid 
secreted in ita own walls, which has 
received the deaignation of Smxia 
EtUerieat. It seems not improbable 
that the secretion of this fluid maj 
be the function of the glands oif 
£ranner, which are small racemose 
clnsteta of follidea (Kg. 17), im- 
bedded in the walls of the dnod^noL 

extending also to the oommenoemeni \ 

of the jejunom. The intestinal ' 

SioB appears, iiom the researohea of 
idder and Schmidt, to be a eolooi- 
leas viscid liquid, invariably alkaline 
in ita reaction, aiM. containing from 3 
to Si per cent, of solid matter. I^e 
total amount daily secreted in man 
is estimBted by these experimenters 
at about 7 oz. ; the rate of its se- 
cretion seems to be most rapid five or 
six hoors after a meal ; and ita qnan- 
tity is considerably inereaaed shortly after the ingestion of fluid, and this 
inthont anv diminntion in the proportion of its eorn conatitnents. The pro- 



pcxues ui LuiB BtsunuuD am esiremely remarkable ; for, aocording to the resnlts 
obtained by Bidder and Bchmidt and their pupil Zander (which are now ad- 
mitted by Jjeiunanu), it exerts a solvent acboa on albuminous bodiea scarcely 
inferior to tiiat of tbe gastric juice, and a power of converting starch into sugar 
which is scarce^ less tnan that of saliva or pancrcatia fiofd. ^ 

" The fluid of the small intestines, which is componnded by the intermixture 
of tiie biliary and pancreatic secretions with the salivaty and gastiio flnids, 
and with the secretion of the intestinal Riandnlie, appears to possess the rary 
peculiar power of dissolving, or of rednoing to _ an absorbable oondititai, 
alimentary substances of every class; tbos possesaiujg more of the obaracter 
of a 'nmveisal solvent,' than either of these aeoretiotia has in ita separate 
state. It completes the conversbu of starchy into sacebarine matter; and 
thus enables the former to sn^y the blood with an important pabolam for 
the oombajgtive process, which u at once absorbed into tbe blood vessels. It 
emohafles the oleaginous matter, and thns renders it capable of being intro- 
duced into the lacleals. And it not only restores to the state of solution 
liiose albuminous compounds which may have been precipitated by the addition 
of bile to the prodniit of gastric digestion, but it also exerts a powerful sohent 
infloence upon albuminona snbsttuices which have not been submitted to the 
previous agency of the gastrio fluid (as has been shown bv experimeutally . . 
introducing [neoes of me^ through a iBatiilous orifice, direotlr into the doo- ;, 
denum), and it thus completes the sohent process which had been very far ; 
from perfected in the stomaoh. What is the precise shar^ however, of each of 
these secretions, in producing this composite result, camut be stated with any 
degree of certamty. It is obvious that the amount of each kind of alimentary 
substance that can be thus prepared for absorption in a gim time, will vary 
with the amount of the seoretioo, by whose agency this preparation is special^ 
affected; and as there are many mdications that the qnantitr of each that is 
taken up in absorption is limited, and tbat it hears a relation to the wuts of 
the system, it is probable that the amount of the solvent or reducing fluid 
secreted by each ghmdolai apparatus, is regulated (as we have seen it to be in the 
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case of the ffastric jnioe, { 100) hf the demand set up b^ the nutrieni operaiioin, 
rather than oy the amoxuit of ahmentary matter that is waiting to be digested. 
The processes of digestion and conyersion are jprobably contmned duiing the 
entire transit of the alimentary matter along the small intestine, and at the 
same time the products of that conversion are gradually bdng withdrawn bf 
absorbent action ; so that, by the time it reaches the caecum, the undigested 
r^idne contains httle else thak the innutritious os insoluble comix)nents of ^ 
food, together with the exorementitious portion of the bile and of other secre- 
tions, up to this time, tl^ contents of the canal have an alkaline reaction; but 
in the caDoom they again become acid ; and it has been supposed that this change 
depends upon the seeretion of a fluid, analogous to the gastric juice, b^the laxee 
and numerous tubnkr glands contained in the parietes ol this part, wnoeby tne 
albuminous matters stiii undigested might be more completely dissolved. This 
supposition aomared to dexiwe weight from the fact that the cecum is peculiadj 
hsege in most ii^rlnyoroas animals, the ' appendix ▼ermiformis ' being alao of 
greatly increased dimensionB, and scnnetimes double. But from the OEpeiiments 
and obsenrations of Blondlo^ it seems probable that the acid of the cascum h 
rather a luroduct of the transformation of saccharine substances in the aliment- 
ary canal, than a secretion from its walls.* Still, as this lactic acid has a 
solyent power for albuminous matters, which is equal, or nearlj so, to that 
exerted oy hydrochloric acid, it is by no means impossible tiiat it may be sub- 
servient to the completion of the digestive process hi the cases in question; 
since, the larger the proportion of the aliment composed of saccharine matters, 
the greater will be the importance of a thorough extraction of its albuminoos 
constituents. 

*' The intestinal tube is furnished, throughout its entire length, with innumer- 
able simple open glanduhe. the 'fpUieles of Lieberkilhn ; ' these are straight 
narrow cases, staiuling side by sid^ with very little intervening substance 
(exc^ where the Feyerian bodies lie amongst them), and corresponding in 
length with Hhe thickness of the mucous mmmrane. Their orifices are aeenin 
the interspaces between the v^ where they are so closely set together as to 
seem like the apertures ai a sieve ; and they are arran^ in rings around the 
feyerian ^andube (Fig. 20). The precise nature of the& secretion is unknown; 
ana it seems not imnrobable that notwithstanding the close resemblance wbax^ 
ihey bear to one anoiher in anatomical diaracters^ there may be some variety of 
foDotkm among them. Thus it is likely Ihat some of them (Jake the muoons 
glandnlf of the stomach) are everywhere destined to supoly a protective mucus; 
whilst some of those in the higher part of the intestinal tube may furnish the 
suoeus enterieas ; and some ci those in the lower may be concerned in ita 
eliminatioQ of tluLt peeuliariy fecal matter, which seems to be rather an ez- 
Gvetion from the bkxil than Uie result of the decomposition ol any coiiustrtuents 
of the food ({ US). 

^The undigested residue of the food, mingled with the products of secretion 
that have been poured into the alimentary canaL gradually acquires, in the large 
intestine, the ordinary consistency of faeces, through the continuance of the 
absorbent process, imveb^ the superfluous fluid is removed. The condition of 
this residue has been partioilarly studied by I>r. Bawilj, who examined micros- 
oopieally the produets of the artifidal digestion of diflerent kinds of aliment, 
and the contoda o£ the faeces of dilerent animals that had eaten tbe same 
articles. 'The general resilts of his examinations, as rcOTrds ammal foody show 
^at the musraikr tivue breaks up into its constituent fasciculi, and that these 
again are divided transverse^ : gnduaUy the transverse stria become indistmdt, 
and then disappear; and, flnaibr, the sarcc^mma seems to be dissolved, and no 
tiaoe d the tissae can be found in the chyme, except a few fragments of fibces. 
These dMyages CB»ne most rapidly in the flesh c^ fish and hares, less it^^idly m 

* See his " Tiait^ Aaalytiqae de la Digestion," p. 103. 
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Uiat oE wraltrj and otbcr animab. The fr^ments of muscular tissnc which 
remain altei t&e ocmtiimeil action of the (iisestive fluitL do not amKai to onde^ 
toy nlteiation in tiieir yasaage throogk tlie lest of tbe intesEiual canal; tor 
■iniilu fragoients niB7 be foima in faecea^eTen tventr-foni bonis after the intro - 
dnctiNi of the meat into the 
except those of fish, pass I 
may be found in the foBces. 
verted into psby texturelei 
not disooTerable in the !aa 
fluid.* ratt7 matters also 
nnaiiered in tbe &ecea ; and 
fkcM. especially after the 
Jh. Bawits states that he 
luuihanged in the fteces; i 
tents. The green colourinB 
-walls of the aap-vesseU and 
fluid, and vers usuall; foond 
baUj, were removed.' t B 
scope enables ns to recognia 
cells, and mucus-corpuscles, 
ammoniaco-masnesian phos 
■which are derived from tht 
is daily passed byan adult, 

75 per cent, of water ; so that the dry aolia matter thna eracnated is not above 
I oz. or 11 oz. Of tms, from S3 to 31i per cent, (the proportion being highest 
when an abundant meat diet has been consumed) consists of an inorganic 

A POISON : II Db. Fboiti. — TtieTe is an article maoh nsed la varioui ways, 
though not at an aliment, the delet^ious effects of which on the assimilating organs 
reqwre to be briefly noticed — namelj, tobacco. Although, confessedly, one of 
tbonuat nralKit poisons in nature, yet aaoh a the fucinating tuflueace of this 
voiiMH weed, that mankind nawt to it in mmj mode they can devise, to ensure 
its itnpeQring and peroidooB agent^. Tobaoeo diMnton the assimilating fiino- 
tMM in genml, bat pftrticnkfty, as I believe, the Momihtion of tbe saochariae 
pnndple. Ihavenev«',indM^been able to trace the development of oxalic acid 
. to the use of tobacco, but that some analogous and equally poisoDDos priaciple 
(probably of aa aind nature) i* generated in certain individiuls by its yrase is 
evident bom their cachectic kM^ and from the dark and often ^mish -yellow 
lint of tb« bkiod. Tbe severe and peculiar dyspeptic symptoms sometimeB pro- 
duced by iDveterate snuff-taking are well known; nnd I have more than eooe seen 
Botdi case* tenunate fatally with malignant disease of the stomach and liver. 
Great amokeiB also, especially those who employ short {opei and e^ars, are said to 
be liable to cancerous affection of the lips. But it happens with tobacco, as 
with d^terions articles of diet, the stroi^ sjid healthy suner oomparalively little, 
while the weak and predisposed to disease tail viotirae to ita pmacoions operalJon. 
Surely, if fte dictates of reason were allowed to prevail, an article so injurious to 
tbe hadth, and so offensive in all its modes of enjoyment, would speedily Ba- 
baniahed. 
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Tka eacRBLbftt 

tiie colini, IS lit|t 
gut, and riM frm 
tise lower part <£ it 
light side of i* 
bowels. Smi^ ■>;> 
it hs> • digeite 
office ; otho* thiol 
Bcmle ch&xige in t^ 
matter i^idi i» 
pu«ed the boweb 
takea placa i tnl 
notliinft certiin >i 
known. Hud nt>- 
atanceai mch at bnl' 
toni or fimit ftoso, 
-which h«Te pwed 
the boirela, lix!|i 

and caiue Trn'r*^'*^' 
Sometiiiies it u ii' 
flated -with windfitd 
haa led to mptw- 
sitioii of 



alarm. The muBCi- 
1flr bftnda of t^ 
colon aie well ^ 

Fig. 2, m Kctim ^ 
the cnenm andpn 
of the colon, with the 

the ileiun, ahowiif 
the ileoc»TBl TSlte; 
1, the ileum neti t° 
ita tenninetimf % 



4, the enhance of vtf 
oppendjx Termifc'' 
mia ; fi, 6, the two 
aemilunai Mgnmin 
fi rming the ueoes- 
cal TalYe; «■ *• 
opening of the ileW 
into the eactun; ^> 
the colon; 8, 8,ti1- 
Tolar pr^jeettoJ u 
the mucooi mBf- 
brane, foimiac ^ 
I, e, the Bur&ce a V» 
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DISEASES OF THE ItECTUM {the Uut part of ih« bovnl), PILES, cte.— 
The following four eDgTsrings are froin"QTiaiii'a Diseases of the Rectomj" the 
illostratioiu m the irork are finely colonred, and of course give a more correct 
idea of the blood-TessBls. I have inserted these the full size, for the purpose of 
Bhowing the nature and caose of piles, a complaint so Tery common bom drink- 
ing ardent spirits and other alcoholic iwTerages, bom sed^tary habits with the 
abstemious, and the want of cold water application in Uie form of sitz hatha. 
The blood veins are shown Bormd and enlarged from want of mnsculsr power 
in the vein to propel the blood, causing distension, and eventoally permanent 
enlargement and abscess. 

EHOttiTiHQ IV.— The b 
mucoufl merabraACi eolorg 
hEemotrhoidB (piles), which ore seen to hung below tlie sphincter, a, the 
out edges of the bowel at the -upper end of the diviaion ; b, the sphincter ; e, 
htemoTThoidSi where cut through ; d, the veins outside the gut ; «, the v^na 
ivithin, seen to be large and tortuous ; /, piles formed hj the congested blood- 
TCBseli bang distended. 
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fUj (moaUi, eihaiius, and moist iut^nud surface. Outwardly it a 

OKiTwbn sffirrouoded by caQiiki snbstBuce, whidi, towards tlie kidiiejs, - 
ymjIOOte and tw; bt, but is rer; shoit at the lower teiidoa of Uie teassTei 



„ fcom the diaptragm, whidi it completely lines ; and at tlw 

laat fleshj fibres of the libs, and tlie ext^nml loinW fibres, it completes the 
stiptam, in ooBnnctiMi witJi the t^ura, with tIucU it is contiiiuoua tHrooxh Uw 
maona imtemus oi the diwhngm. Posledorh, it descends before the kj&en ; 
antenori;, behind the abdominal muscles. It dios into the ^ria &om the 
booeaof Uw pubes, passes ovei the bladder, and dcsecode behmd; and beii^ 
apm OUnid baotwarda at the entrance of the ureters, in two Inoar folds, it 
ngcina npom the mtestinnm rectum that part of itself which invests tlie loins ; 
and in this aitnation lies before the rectum. The cellular textare, whldi ooTers 
tiiB peritonnmn on tiie outside, is continued ioto sheaths in ver; many places, 
of which, one reoeiTes the testicle on eacli side, another the iliac vessela of the 
pelvis, viz., the obturatorin, those of the penis and bladder, and the aorta, and, 
ascending to the breast, accompanies the ceao^iagus and vertebra: by means of 
^rilioh there is a ocmmnnicatioa between the whole body and the peritoniBniii, 
well known in dropsical people. It has various jB«long»tion3 for covering the 
viscera. 



nLADDEB, I 

B, bulb of urethra ; C, membranous part of urethra ; 'D, prostate gland ; 
1, vesicula seminal ea ; F F, vasa deferentia ; G, the ureter, by which the 
line passes from the kidneys into the bladder, see page 364 ; H, bladder 

-creii by the peritoneum. (Hell's Anntomy.) 



THE PBO STATE GLAND. 



subject ta be omitted, «1thonRli from 

the ptrts, it can onlr be briefly disco 
in this work. HodgBOn'a work, and 
Six Clurlei Bella Anttomj', ud t 



forks, giTo Tet7 inlercMing md HMWWij 
informitioD for tb* pmvention of theaa 
formid^le. dugerons.udptinfoIdiMMea. 
the benefit of the hubitn^ nw of the lits 
bnUi viil be obnooB, when the soropliatad 
BtTQcture of the pirta vea the terminatiint 
of the rectnm is atndied, ind Qte iDJanana 
tcTtdene; of tight transen. long ntdng m 



This is ti -view of the base of the blsxider, with the ptostste gland, Tesiculs 
Beminales, snd vasa defercntitt. aa, the lateral lobes of the prostate ; bb, the . 
Teaicul^ Bcminales ;' ec, terminal portions of the Taaa defeientiEL ; dd, a pair of 
HhaUow groorea, which indicate the course of the ejaculatory ducts ; «, a groove, 
which is BometimeB seen on the under sitr&ce of the prostate, and correBponda 
to the urethia at that part ; u u, the terminal portions of the uretars. — (From 
"Disease of the Prostate Olftnd," by Decimoa Hodgson, M.D. Churchill, 
London.) 
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■oft hsitlag nutdoDf, and th« dm of >lco- 
hoUa dtfnki, all vhloh tend to aicit* and 
mikni Uia orRana. a* wall aa pivdaCB pilse. 
Tha DM of lobaoGo ia aUo a rerj oommon 
tnua efpanljaiaof theaspaita. Tha Data 
ar* miuh onnailed from tha orisiri*] dnw- 
iun In Sir Cbarlea Bell'a, and Qniln and 
IfUaon'* AnitomT.ftom motiTn of dalleaejr. 
Tn PBoaium Ouhd nearly rcKmbles a 



cheitant. IttunaUjinoanma alittlamdn 
tban an inchftom aide to aide, an inch (ton 

before backwailui, aodlulf an inch in thick- 
Deis. SituaWd deoplj in tbe pelna. itviQ 
be fonnd to enclose part of Uio neck of tha 
bladder and tha aommanceaient at tiw 
nrethra at their Jmction; tho tabe, haw- 
eittt being ao placed aa that two-tliirda of 
Ihe anbatanca of the gland lie beneath it 



isyi 



THE PROSTATE GI.Ain). 
Ths nroitaU u bIso tr&Teneil b; the com- luid correeponda 

tnon Beminmldneu, which pass ' >■- -- "■- '■-'- ■■ 

hind forward throngti its aubsU 

di&leh beneath the anterior liRunants of pedimeot to the evsonation of nriiu, or tha 

tha bladdGF, and isBta on the middle por- introdnotion of aaiiutnuiient. Tha tisana 

tion of the raclam, to which it ia united of the ((land ia raaiatant, of a grepah colour, 

bj means of dense oeUalar membrane, and conaiats of ■ aeriei of CiUioles aggre- 

Tha pTostats gland oenusts of three gated ta)!ether. Theae aeei«ts ■ vMtiih 

lobsi, two of whi^ placed lalerallj are of ropj mucoa, which ia poured ftom ten or 

eqnsl aize; the third (a email ronnded twelve oriGcet into th« urethra, eaoh aide 

body) ia connected intimilelj with tha of tha Tenunontanam. It i« probaUe that 

othera lying behind and between them, thia tnucos eenes to aheatha the pasMges, 

, The thirilobe ia eipoaadby turning down and preserve them froni the aand urine, 

the Tesicnla and aeniinal dacta, being It certainljanites elsolotha aeminalfltdd, 

placed between the latter and the bladder, and ia discharged with it b; tbs urethra. 

I, bladder; 2, 2, 
divided coats of 

3, 3, openingB of ter- 
minatioQ of ureters 
into the bladd^; 

Bur&ce inside base 
of bladder; S, pro- 
jection of mucous 
■ the 



the urettoi; 6, 6, 
neck of the blad- 
der; 7, 7, prostate 
gland; 8, 8, divided 
siu&oe of prostate ; 



9, 9, 



, pr. 
of 11 



luethia; 10, 



11, opeoiiig of the 
souinal ejaculatoir 
ducts ; 12. 12, piofl- 

which are seen 



ingg of the ^o«- 
tatic ducts; 13, 13, 
membianous portion 
of urethra ; 14, 14, 
Conper's glands; 
16, IS, biab of 
uretihra dirided bjr 
a longitudinal in- 
diion; 20, bulbana 
portion of urethra. 
fProm "Quain and 
tnison's AnatomyO 
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hjuidbooe of 



lui^U, thilof the tiffa lida being higher 
Ihtu the oppoaite: tbie dupoaitiaii [iiBTanU 
th« InoouTWiiAiiee cs iiiJDi; tlut might n- 
nlt ima on* being pretMd igaiiuc the 
otbn in certain iKBitiou of Ihe thighs. 
Ibaj tit (wo soft, pn^, d*rlc-7eiloirl>adua, 
dividsd Into lobes, and found ts conaiat of 
TCit Buiaben of miunia tubet; in tbeee 
Mbaa tlia Mmiiw] fluid is foimad. Accord- 
ing to UuirD, Iheir uimiher ia about SCO, 
lud (Ita lenRth of eaoh IS feet, makiiig a 
tuulof i,80ufset,aud 1-SOOth of an inch 



3, 3, lobules of testes com- 
poeed of the convoladonB of 
- the tubuli seminifed, by which 
the Beminal fluid ia elaborated 
out of Qie blood ; 4, 4, vaaa 
recta; C,6, Teste testlB ; 6,6, vea« 
effa«itia i 7,7, caaea of tubuli 
fonoed by ^iisa effetentia; B, 
maaa of tubuli; 9, 8, body of 
the epididynuB; 10, globular 
miiuH'; 11,11, coD-vuiated com- 
menoement ef vaa deferens ; 
12, vaaculum aberrans termi- 
nating in the commeucemeiit 
of the Tas deferens; 13, vaa 
defecens, which carries the 
seminal fluid by tbe apermatic 
coad Tound the base of the 
bladdei into the vaaa deferentia 
(as shown in out, page 342 F), 
and by Che Teaioula aenmiales 
(X) into the prostate gland. 
(Ftma "Qiu^ and WUeoa's 



diameter. Tbe floid is (hen IraandU 
from Ihs Tua eflerentia b; the TMa U 
erentia throogh the apennstic «ied •» 
the loner part of the bladder to tbe KBNli 
aemiiules, irhich are two iuitov mmitei 
nona aais, placed alongthe base of tkslU 
'— —id eitand obUqnely from the at — 
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The muss of tlie Imnr is, as we have secn^ made up of a plexus of capiHarv 
bk)od-vessels, the mesbes of wkick are filled with nucleated cells containing the 
peculiar pnncqples of the biliary secreti(m. 

Nucleated cells, from a liver iii 
a state of fatty degeneration : a, 
nucleus ; 6, nucleolus ; c c c c, fatty 
globules. — BoicmoH, £^ 

The liver in spirit-drBikers is often rendered hard, and tou^h, and granukr, by 
the contraction and induration of ooagulable lyrnxm, deposited, in ccmsequaice 
of inflammation, in the aredar tissue in the portal canals. 

When the stcnnac^ and duodenum are «npty, part only of tlie bile flows alon^ 
the comBion duct into the duodenum ; the remamder passes down the cystic duct 
into the gall-bladder. 

During digestion, on t^ conteiry, the gall-bladder contracts, and part of the 
bile accomulated in it, togetiiier with all which is brought by the hepatic duct, is 
poured into the duod^um. 

Very extensive structural dianges in ttie liver— in the fatty^ liver, the gin- 
drinkor's liver, the scarofolous liver— may exist without iauadice : and that ili 
those cases in which jaundice results from permanent closure of the common 
duct, the jaundice sometimes lessens aft;^ the lapse of many months, and when 
the secreting cells of the liver are almost entirely destroyed. 

The sugar passing out of the Hver by the veins and lymphatics at once enters 
the genend current of blood, and is n^idly transformed. In a healthy animal, 
the quantity that enters like blood in the intervals of digestitni is all transformea 
in the lung, so that not a trace of it can be found in the artmal blood. During 
digestion, when its quantity increases, scHne <^ 1^ sugar may escape transforma- 
tion in the lung, and be sent in the arterial blood to e^ery part of me bodv : but 
it is not then found in the urine or other secretions, and must therefore be 
transformed in the blood. It is only when the secreticm is so increased as to 
constitute disease that the sugar passes off in the urine, and the diabetic state is 
produced. What precise transformation the sugar undergoes in the blood is 
still uncertsun. From some experiments made to determine this point, Bernard 
concludes that its transformation is not effected by the immediate innuence of 
oxygen— that tiie suffar is not bunU in the Innj?, and exhaled as carbonic acid— 
and tkat it anist unousrgo transformation by the lactic or some other fermenta- 
tive proeesa. 

Tbid most remadbible results which Bernard has arrived at are those which 
relate to tiie influence of the nervous system in controlling and modifying the 
secretion of suffar. 

^nie prindpiu of these results are the fdkywmg : — 

, 1st. That division of the p»neumogastaic nerves in i^ neck arrests the forma- 
ticm of sugar. If this operation be performed on a dog, and the animal be kiUed 
three dajs after, not a trace of sugar can be found in the blood of the hepatic 
^in or m the substance of. the liver itsdf. 

2nd. A second result which, on its first announcement, was very startiin^ is, 
that in all animals in which he could perform the experiment (dogs. raEbits, 
gmnea^ngs), lacerating the floor of the fourth ventricle of the bram between the 
auditory nerves and the par vagnm increases the formation <^ sugar to such a 
degree that a large quannty of sugar passes off in the urine, and the creature is 
render. )d diabetic. The diabelac 8<^ ocmtinues some days, until the injury is 
repaired, alter which sugar can no longer be found m the urine.- Bernard states 
that the experiment which led to this singular result was suggested by his having 
noticed, in maHng experiments with another purpose, that pricking the pons 
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Tanoli at the origin of the fifth nerve caused an abundant secretioa of tears and 
salim. He farther found that irritation of the floor of the fourth yentriole of the 
brain increases the secretion of sugar in the liver when the ^ vasiua has been 
divided in the neck ; showing that the nervous influence exciting the secretion is 
transmitted to the hver, not down the pneumoffastric nerves, but downtiiespiml 
marrow. This last conclusion was confirmed by another r^ult, that division of 
the spinal marrow below the brachial enlargement puts a stop in all cases to the 
IHToduction of sugar. 

Bernard hence infers that the nervous influence that ordinarilj excites the 
secretion of sugar is a reflex influence— that it passes up the pneumogastnc 
nerves to the nervous centre (medulla oblongata or brain), and thenoe down Ihe 
spinal marrow, and along the spinal nerves uid the branches of the great sym- 
pathetic communicating with them to the liver. 

Dr. Budd shows the connexion betwixt the liver and the lun^. When we 
breathe pure air, and in sufficient quantity, the lungs perform then: natural office 
in taking in oxygen, which consumes the carbon or waste matter perfecthr | if we 
take little outdoor exercise, or breathe impure air (and which is also dencient in 
0x7^^)9. the carbon is not consumed, and the useless and offensive matter 
remains in the system, doing mischief, except so far as the liver can take up 1^ 
office of the lungs. The body is so constructed that other organs will t^nporaiily 
assist any weak organ, or counteract the over-work or deficient nutriment ot 
another : bat if this sirain is continued, the assisting organs are overtaxecL and 
the inactive organ becomes weaker from want of use. So sedentary and indolent 

§ersons throw on the liver part of the work of the lungs, and become chronic 
yspeptics. 

Andral, and many other writers, have remarked that congestion of the liver 
from impeded circulation through the lungs, when long continued, often leads to 
organic disease: and they have thus accounted for the frequent association of 
organic disease of the liver with organic disease of the heart. 

There is a direct and fdndamencal relation between the fonction of the liver 
and that of the lung. Fortunately, the activity and effects of the respiratory 
process are largely under our conirol. In the vast power we have of modii^^ing 
these by appropriate r^^tions, having reference to the great conditions or air, 
exercise, temperature, and fo9d, we have means much more effectual thim any 
other in dealing with oiliary disorders. 

Of these disorders, on the other hand, the neglect of such regulations is by far 
the most fruitful source. 

Thus, for example, may be explained many of the bilious disorders of hot 
oHmates. If, in such dimisUies, the food be not regulated in accordance with the 
smaller needs of the economy as to animal heat, an excess of bile is formed, and 
disorder of the stomach and intestines — ^bilious vomiting and diarrhoea — ^is the 
consequence. 

Hence, also, the ^eral repugnance to rich meats, and the greater tendency 
which these and spirituous Hquqrs unquestionably have to produce disease of the 
liver, in hot seasons and in tropical dunates. 

In the same way may be explained the greater frequency of bilious disorders in 
middle life, when men oegin to take less exercise, and their respiration becomes 
less active, while, on the other hand, the tendency to indulgence at t&ble but too 
often increases. 

We may also often see inverse evidence of these relations in the effect of pure 
air and active exercise, in relieving various disorders that result from repletion, 
and from the retention of principles which, if not burnt in respiration, shoula 
pass off by the liver as bile. Every sportsman must have remarked the effect of 
a single day's hunting in. clearing the complexion. It has, no doubt, much the 
same effect on the liver as on the skin. — Budd, 

"The liver in health measures about 12 inches from side to side, and 6 or 7 
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OaU-bladdei fiUed with sail- 
atones, which have til a cnist 
of pure cholesterine. From a 
man, 64 yean of age, who died 
in Eing'B College Hospital, of 
softening of the briuii. No 
disease of the lirer was sus- 
pected. — Budd. 
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(Vom its luitcTo-posUrlor diBmeter; iu balk corresponds to nearly 100 cotu 
uk1ic8,uu1 itsweigjlit Tack* from 3 tolponnds, according to tiie qiuutL^gf 
UmmI vhioli it miy conUm at the time it it eianiked."~i)r. Beata. 



V OF TUE LU^'aB AND UEAIII, WITH THEIB OBEAT VESSELS. — Quait- 

1, right auricle of tho heart; 2, appendix auricle; 3, superior Tena cara^ 
4, right Tena innominflta ; fl, right jugularTein; 6, right Bubclavian Tein ; 7, tJiE 
left vena innominata ! 8, the left internal jugular vein ; 9, the suhclayiaii rein; 
10, the light ventricle; ll.brancheBof the great coronary arterj; 1 2, ditto of the 
right; 13, pulmonary artery ; 14, left ditto; 16, the right pulmonary arte(7 
entering the right lung; 10, appendix of left auricle; 17, one of the left pul- 
monary reins ; 18, one of the right pulmonary veiiu ; ID, left ventricle; 20, 
ascending aorta ; 20, left Eubclavian artery; 3G, 39, interior nu&ce of the 
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1. The trachea; 2. The ris;lit aad left bronchus; the left bronchus showing 
iti division into moaHer and smnller branches in the tung, and the ultimata tei- 
■ninatum of the bnEOchea in the air Teeieles. 3. Bight auiiole of the heart. 
4. Left s.iine!e. S. Right vmitricle. S. The aorta ariiing from llie left Tentxiole, 
the left ventricle heiiig%n diis diagram concealed by the r^ht. 7. Pnlmonary 
artery azising &om the right Tentricle and di-riding into, S, The right, and, 
9, The left iHanch. The latter is Been diyiding into """'i'^ and smaller 
branches, and ultimately tenninating on the ail venclea. 10. Branchei of one 
of the ptdmonary T^ns proceeding ftom the terminations of the pnlmonary 
artery on the air TeeicJee, where together they fbim the network of Tpmlria 
termed the !R«te Miiabile. 11. Tmnfcof thsTdn on its way to the latlanricla 
of the heart. 12. Superior Tcna cava. 13. liiferioT vena eava. 14. Air 
veaiclea magnified. 1 6. Blood-Tcsaels disttibuted upon them. — Dr. Smtlh. 
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A cross section of the Chest, Blowing the relative piHition of its visccrft uk 
large Tessela, with the leflection of the pleura. — Quain. 

3, 3, the upper borden of two ribs forminglthe boundaries of the sectioni 
4, the upper sorfiice of n dorBsl vertebra (spine) [ 5, eection of spinal marrow: 
6, sectioa of the right lung, ita superior lobe; 7, section of middle lobe: 
8, section of lobe of left long ; 9, its inferioc lobe, the structure of the Ion; i* 
seen upon the surface of these sections; 10, 10, the pleura palmanaliB of the 
two lungs ; 12, 12, the pleura lining the external Hurfa<v of Oie pericardium at 
heart-bag at eacli side; 17, the sTinpatlietic nerve on each side; IS, 18, tli^ 
cavity of the pleura at each side ; IB, ihs heart ; 20, 20, pericardinm enclosing 
the heart ; 22, left ventricle ; 10, right ditto ; 27, ascending aorta ; 28, right 
pulmonary artery; 30, left ditto; 3S, thoracic duct; 37, CB«ophagua or gollel; 
39, right pneumogastric nerve. 

PLEURA.. — From the Greek worn for b rib, or the side of the tborai forniEd 
by the riba, but now applied by anatomists to the membrane wliicb lines tie 
iaternal samce of the thorax, and covers its viscera. It forms a ^eat process, 
1 the mediastinum, which divides the thorax into two cavities. Its use is to 
Tender the surface of the thorax moist by the vapour it exhales. The cavity 
of the thorax is everywhere lined oy this smooch and glistening membrane, 
which in realitr consists of two distinct portions or h!ws, which, by bein^ 
applied to eoon other laterally, form the septtun called raediastm.iim : thu 
divides the cavity into two parts, and is attacted posteriorly to the Tertebi* 
of the back, and anteriorly to the stcmmn. Bat the two lamiufe of which this 
septum is formed do not everywhere adhere to each other: for at the lower 
psjl of the thorax they are separated, to afford a lodgment to the heart; 
and at the upper put of the cavil? they receive between them the thymus gland. 
Tha plenta is pleDtifnlly snpphed with arteries and veins from Ine intern^ 
mammary and the inteFCOstiQs. Its nerves, which are very inconsiderable, bis 
derived ohie^ Erom ibe dorsal and intercostd nerves. The surface of the 
pleura, like that of peritonieam and other membranes llniti^ cavities, is con- 
stutly bede>red with a serous moisture, which prevents adhesions of the visceih 
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■The mediaatinnm, by dividing the chest into earitiea, obviates many it 

encea to which we ahonld otherwise be liable. It prevents the right andleft Innga 
from compreasing each other wheu we lie on one side, imd consequently con- 
tributes to the freedom of respiration, which is disturbed bv the least pressure od 
tte Innes. If the point of a sword penetrates between tne ribs into the cayitr 
of the thorax, the luna; on that side ceases to perform its office, because the air 
being admitted througn the wound, prevents the dilatation of tnat long; while- 
the other lung, which is separated from it by tbe mediastinum, remuns nnhnrt, 
and continues to_perform its functions as usual — Hooper. 

The following la quoted from Lardner : — 

" DoBSAL Sdkfacb or ToKQUE.—It is OB the superior surface, or iortum, m- ' 
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the dMROwatB oill it. that tiw pnbUk pmul in ttie greatest niunben. 

of the dnsamiagiren IB fe.llELnoBk the work of FrofesMv Sapper, iriiuA ia W 



fitf the Boataoamteand elaborate representatioii of the organ t) 

" 'riiit ■laittnniit rIaTn tiin WnpTiil ririllm in four on&a eaUed Caijcalorm, 
Fungibrm, CoraUBbrm, and HemiaphniML" 



less volnmuious^at more Dimienma and more close!; pftcked together, Uke tbe 
pile of yeiyet. These stand perpendiouUr to the linjoal snrfaca, and are net 
mclined backwards, m was maintamed by Malpiehi. Tlicy are gwierRliy 
arranged in parallel lines emerging from the axis of tbe toi^ne, as brandies 
emerge from the stem of a leaf. These papilla have generally a form resem- 
bling that of a mushroouL beioK expanded at the snmmit and contracted at the 
base, whence they have derived tlie name oi /miffifuna. Their magnitude is 
((reater than "that of other papillio by which tbey are surrounded, but very 
inferior to that of the calyciform above destrthi-d. These fungiform papillae are 
shown in Tig. 415'. 

?ig. tSi 
Fig. «3. 



{Lardner.) 
8. Thyroid. 9, 9, Cricoid. 1(1 tat or MM4T i 

CricD- thyroid muscle, 11. Crico- dibmktmd. . (Zarrfitsr.) 

thyroid membrane. 12. Upper n. Right arytenoid cartilage, 

tinga of trachea. t, t, Fostarior 'margins of thyroid, 

c. Back of cricoid. A. Hyoidbone. 
e Epiglottia. b. Left posterior- 
cricO' arytenoid muscle. >■ Ary- 
tenoid muscle. /■ Fibrous mem* 
biane at hack of trachea, with 
glands lying on it. n. Hnscular 
fibres of tra^ea. r, Cardlaginoiu 
rings of trachea. 
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1. Ciivitiei of the thorax. 3. 

Portion of cavity of the abdomen 

3. Latersl or muaculai and more- 
able portions of the diaphragm. 

4. Central or tendinous and fixed 
portion of the diaphragm . 



[From Dr. SntM.) 



ftESPiEAToKY OiiGASS.—Tlic Mowing engtavins of the iviiidpipe shows also 
the Saige bronchial tubes branching out into the substance of tbe lungs. The 
line bronchial tnbes. Fig. 3, are prolongations of the larger branches. All the 
bronchial tabes arc lined with a ciliated mucous membrane lining, and with air 
cells eioeedingly minute opening into tiem, as I'ig. 3 ; all these large and finer 
tubes and the minute air cells have blood veins called arteries lining their sides, 
bcsideanervesand venous vesgela to carry away the exhausted blood; every time 
we draw in the air into the lun^ it is forced by an averse power of four cwt. into 
all these tubes and air cells to bring it in contact with the blood vcios, which ai« 
of such delicate structure that the air is immediately absorbed into the blood 
through the sides of the veins, and tarns the blood to a scarlet colour by the 
oxygen contained in the air. The lungs occapj the chest, and are in form of 
lobes, there being three in the right side and two in the left ; between the latter 
is placed the heart, occupying as it were the place of one lobe, the whole aie 
oontained in a bag called the pleura, which is moistened by senun, that the 
lungs may play easy. When the blood is impoTerished or inflamed, this sennn is 
wantit^, and adhesion often takes place. — Enffnminffi/nm QiiaU imd WiUom. 
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No. 1, windpipe wiUi Urge broncMal tabes. Ko. 2, Bmall bionclual tabe* 
numiyliig into the Inngt- No. 3, lui cells lining the bronchial tubee. 3c* 
dcHiintion of ebore cut, preceding page, 351, 
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A minuta portion of the human lung magnified ISO diameters,, ahowing the 
capillaiy network fanned by the ultimate nuniflcatiDiiB of the puhnonarf 
artery and veins. 1, 1, the arterial (jnir» Hood) side of the figure i 2, a large 
branch of the pnlmoiuuy artery supplying the plexu* with blood. 3, a 
yeaoMi {exhauiltd blood) tcujik. conveying the blood iixim the capillary plexne. — 
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A poTtioiL of the tnng, Bhowing the dietrtbutian of the nenrmu fllamaits of 
the pulmonary plexuses around Uie vesseU and bronchial tubes. 1, the pul- 
monary vein bringing blood to be oxygenized ; 2, the pulmonary artery re- 
turning blood now fit for circulation ; 3, the bronchial tube, the nervous fils- 
meats are seen rami^ing upon these veesels to giye motion, sensHtion, and 
power of chemical change in the blood. — Engraving from Quoin. 

'* Tke lungs arc covered with a fine membrane, a reflection of the pleura, called 
pleura mbnoruitis. The internal siu'face of the air-cella ia corerea with a veiT 
tine, delicate, and sensible membrane, which is continued from the la^nx through 
tiie trachea and bronchia, llie arteries ot the limga are the bronchml, a branch 
of the aorta, which carries blood to the lunps for their nourishmtait ; and the 
palmonary, which circulates the blood tliroui?li the air-cella to underwi a certain 
change. The pulmonary veiu return the blood that has undernine tois change, 
by four trunks, into the left auride of the heart. The brondiiS veins termiaato 
in the vena azygos. The nerves of the longs are from the eixbth pair and great 
intBrcoErtal. The absorbents are of two orders, the superncial and the deep- 
Keatedi the former are more readfly detected than the latter. Ho elands (rf 
these viscera are called bronchial. They arc mucipni'ous, uid situated abont the 
bronchia." — Dr. Ncopsr. 
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Air-calla of the lungs magnified 
60 diometen. a, epithelial lining 
of flio cells; b, fibres of elastic 
tissue ; e, delicate meuLbrane, of 
which the cellule ia constructod, 
with, elaitio fibres attached to it. 



w —1. Bronohial tube. 2. Air v 
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From JBTa^.— PNEUMONITIS. (Prom tie Greek— the lnn^, and Uis, the 
tennina], denoting inflammation). Inflammation of the Inng. 8ee Bronchi^ 
p. 886. This disease has also be^n called Fneumoma, Fertpnaumoma, and Feri- 
pnewmoma vera. It is characterised by fever, difficulty of breathiii£r, conf h, and 
a sense of weight and pain in the thorax. It is mostly produced by tne appl^atioii 
of cold to the body, which gives a check to the perspiration, and detmnines i 
^great flow of blood to the Inngs. It attacks principally those of ^ a robust cousti- 
tntion and plethoric habit, and occurs most freonently in the winter season md 
spring of the year: but it may arise in either or the otiier seasons, when then 
an sudden vicissitudes from neat to cold. 

' ' Other causes, such as violent exertions in sinjging, speaking, or playing on 
wind-instruments, by producing an increased action of the lungs, nave been 
known to occasion penpneumonv. Those who have laboured under a former 
•attack of this complaint are much predisposed to returns of it. 

"" Thetrue neripneumon^ comes on with an obtuse pain in the chest or side, 
great difficulty of breatmng • (particularlv in a recumbent position, or when 
lyin§^ on the side affected), together with a cough, dryness of the sldn, heati 
anxiety, and thirst. At the commencement of the disease, the pulse is nsuaDj 
full, 86x>ng, hard, and frequent ; but, in a more advanced stage^ it is commonly 
weak, soft, and often irregular. In the beginning, the cough is frequently dry 
and without expectoration; but, in some cases, it is moist, even from the first, 
and the matter spit up is various both iu colour and consistence, and is often 
streaked with blood. If relief is not afforded in time, and the inflammation 
proceeds with such violence as to endanger suffocation, the vessels of the neck 
will become tursid and swelled ; the face will alter to a purple colour ; an effii- 
sion of blood wm take place into the cellular substance of the lungs, so as to 
impede the circulation through that ornm, and the patient will soon be deprived 
of life. If these violent symptoms ao not arise, and the proper means for 
carrying off the inflammation have either been neglected, or have proved inr 
effectual although adopted at an early period of the disease, a suppuration may 
ensue, wnich event is to be known by urequent slight shiverings, and an abate- 
ment of the pain and sense of fulness in the part, and by the patient bein^ able 
to lie on the side whidi was affected without experiencing great uneasiness. 

When peripneumony is not resolved, an effusion of blood takes place into (he 
puhnonarv substance, which becomes dark-coloured, ceases to crepitate, and 
emits a bloodv serum when cut into, which is the engouement du poumon of the 
Erench pathologists : or ooagulable lymnh is thrown out, and the lung becomes 
solid and of the appearance of liver; whence this state is called hepatUatum: 
or, lastly, inflammation of the lung may terminate in abscess more or less 
extensive. Erom the first of these three states, that of engouemeni, the affected 
part may recover so as to resume its former functions; but a hepatised portion 
of lung never recovers its natural texture. Larffe portions of the lung; how- 
ever, may be hepatised, and yet the remaining healthy portions mav be sufficient 
to carry on respiration; ana the patient may live, though the oreathing can 
never be free. Anabscessof the lungs may break into the bronchial tubes; the 
matter may be expectorated, and the patient may recover. Where pneumonk 
is very intense, the whole substance of tibe lungs becomes infiltrated with 
purulent matter, a state which is necessarily and speedily fatal Ghmgrene of 
the lungs is not common, but sometimes occurs, and chi^ in exhausted con- 
stitutions. It is indicated by the peculiar foetor of the expectoration. Portions 
of the lungs have sloughed away, and yet the patient has recovered ; but this is 
very imcommon. (Generally speaking, when acute inflammation of the longs 
produces the state of engouement, hepatisation, or absoesa^ to any extent, ue 
case is fatal 
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Mucous Mbmbbanes. — The mucous membranes ]me all those passages by wliich 
internal parts communicate with the exterior, and hy which either matters are 
elhninated from the body or foreign substances taken mto it. They are soft and 
velvety, and extremely vascular. Their basis, or proper texture, seems to 
l)elong to the albuminous structures. The internal, or free surface, of the 
mucous membranes is at every part invested witli one or more lavers of 
epithelial cells, which are separated from the vascular tissue by the layer of 
basement memorane. . 

lie mucous membranes are described as lining certain principal tracts. 1. 
The digestive tract commences in the cavity of the mouth, m)m iraich |)rolonga- 
tions pass into the ducts of the salivary glands. From the mouth it passes 
tiiroudi the fauces, pharynx, and oesophagus, to the stomach, and is thence con- 
tinued along the whole tract of the intestinal canal to the termination of the 
rectum, being in its course arranged in the various folds and depressions, and 

5rolonged into the ducts of the pancreas and liver, and into the gall-bladder. 2. 
'he respiratory tract includes the mucous membrane lining the cavity of the 
nose, and the various sinuses communicating with it, the lach17m.1l canal and 
sac, the conjunctiva of the eye and eyelids, and tlic prolonpration wliich passes 
along the Eustachian tubes and lines the tympanum and the inner siu*ia(;e of the 
meniDrana tympani. Crossing the pharynx, and lining that part of it which is 
above the soft palate, the respiratory tract leads into the glottis, whence it is 
continued through the larynx and trachea, to the brpnchi and tneir divisions, 
which it lines as far as the branches of from one-fiftieth to onc-tliirtieth of an 
inch in diameter. 3. The geHiio-uriiiary tract, which Hncs the whole of the 
urinary passages, from the external orifice to the termination of tlie tubuli 
iiriniferi of the kidneys, extends into and through the organs of generation in 
both sexes, into the ducts of the glands connected with them, and in the female 
becomes continuous with the serous membrane of the abdomen at the fimbriae of 
the Pallopian tubes. — Kirke, 
Ciliated Epithelium, p. %^.—{Trom Kirke and Fi^zV^.)— This consists in 

tlie incessant vibration of fine, pellucid, blunt 
processes, about one-thousandth of an inch long, 
termed cilia, situated on the free extremities of 
the cells of epithelimn covering certain sur- 
faces of the body.^ The form of epithelium on 
which cilia occur is most commonly of the cylin- 
drical kind ; but sometimes, as on the surface 
lining the cerebral ventricles, it is of the tcs- 
selated varietv. 

In man, ana probably in Mammalia generally, 
the ciliary epithelium lines the interior of the 
nasal cavity, except the olfactory region, and of 
the frontal and other sinuses communicating 
with it, the lachrymal canal and sac, and is 
spread over the mucous surface of both eyelids, 
but not over the the conjunctiva covering the 
eye itself. From the posterior part of the 
A. Cilia as seen vibrating on a nasal cavity, it passes to the upper part of the 
portion of the mucous mem- pharynx, wnich it lines to about opposite the 
brane of the trachea of a rabbit, lower border of the atlas ; it is also spread over 
2, |he cilia ; 2, lines indicating the upper surface of the soft palate, and laterally 
the several epithelial cells on is coiSinued to the orifice of the Eustachian 
which the cilia are placed. After tube, through which canal it extends into the 
Valentin, b. Separate cylin- cavity and membrane of the tympanum. Ciliary 
ders of epithelium, with cilia epithelium occurs also over the whole extent of 
attached, from the trachea of the respiratory mucous tract, commencing at 
the cat. After Ilenle. the larynx, and ceasing only near the termina- 

tions of the bronchi, it is met with also in 
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the female generative apparatus, commendng about the nede of tlM uteciu^ 
extending along the Fallopian tubes to their fimbriated extremitLeSy and con- 
tinaed for a sh9rt distance along the peritoneal surface of the tubes ; aad in the 
male it occurs in the epididymis. 

If a portion of ciliary mucous membrane from a living or recently dead aiumal 
be moistened, and examined with a microscope, the dlia are observed to be in 
constant motion, either whirling round their fixed extremities so that their ends 
describe circles, or waving continually backwards and forwards, and alternately 
rising and fallmg with a lashing or fanning movement. During the lashmg 
movements each of the cilia performs ^ motion somewhat i»milar to that ner- 
formed during the feathering of an oar in rowing: henoe the general result of 
their movements is to j^roduce a continuous current in a determinate direction; 
and this direction is mvanably the same on the same surface, b^ng usually 
towards its external orifice. In the production of such current probably con- 
sists the principal use of the cilia, which are thus enabled to propel the fluids or 
minute particles which come within the range of their influence, and to aid in 
their expulsion from the body. 

In the hog, triton^ and probably most or all other naked Amphibia^ the epithe- 
lium at ana just within the neck or commencing dilatation of the Malpishian 
capsule (in t/ie kidneys) is ciliated. This fact is, perhaps, connected wiS the 
peculiar arrangement of the seminal tubes or branches of the vasa deferentii^ 
which open into one end of the Malpighian capsules, while the unne-tubea opei 
into the others. The cilia work towards the seminal tubes, and would pcevent 
the seminal fluid from mingling with the urine. 

The following observations, by Dr. Smith, show the cause of liver diseases 
from residence m hot climates ; the physical conformation not bein^ »^<yfa>^ 
from infancy to the atmosphere, and from having been accustomed in this or 
other colder climate to breathe air more highly charged with oxyepem^- 
"Pathology confirms the evidence derived from comparative anatooaj aid 
phjrsiology. When the function of the lung is interrupted by disease, the 
activity of the liver is increased. In inflammation of the lung (pneumonia), in 
the deposition of adventitious matter in the lung (tubercles), by which the air 
vesicles are compressed and obliterated, the lung loses the power of decarbon- 
izing the blood in proportion to the extent and severity of the disease with w^oli 
it is affected. In this case the secretion of bile is increased. Ih diseases 
of the heart, the liver is enlarged. In the morbus cfleruleus. the liver re- 
tains through life its foetal state of disi^oportion. In the last place, 
there is a striking illustration of the respiratory action of the liver, in the 
vicarious office which it performs for the lung, auring the heat of suinm^ in 
cold, and all the year round in hot climates. In the heat of summer, and more 
especially in the mtense and constant heat of a warm climate, in consequence of 
the rarefaction of the air, respiration by the lung is less active and efficient than 
in the winter of the cold climate. During the exposure of the body to this lon^- 
continued heat; there is a tendency to the accumulation of carbon in the blooo. 
An actual accumulation is prevented, by an increased activity in the secretion of 
bile, to which the Uver is stimulated by the heat. In order to obtain the 
material for the formation of this unusual quantity of bile, it abstracts carbon 
largely from the blood: to this extent it compensates for the diminished 
efficiency of the lun^ ana thus removes through the vena portae that superfluons 
carbon which wouM otherwise have been excreted through the pulmonaiy 
artery next** 
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, . „_o.—E,IarrJix,—F. Bronchia. 

O. Heart.— H. BtomMh.— I, Dinphrngm.— J, Pona Varolii.— K. Glenoid cBvlty of wsnuli oi 
ijhoiUdar-jDiiit articolatioa of blado-boDo. — 1. 1, L Par Va^um, ariilii^ b; m dngla Ht (u roDU. 
and paulDK to tbe larynx, tha lunp, liBort, Acd Momach.— !. 1. Bupwlor l«yiiB«al bnochs ot 
thapArvBgiun.^3. HacuircntorijiJcriorlaryiiffoBJofthaparTigani. — L Pulmonic plaziu of Uio 
p«r TJipini. — 6. Cudiaf plofoaoT tbe par vaguin- — 0. Gutiic picrtu or corda nntdooli of tbe 
pUTBjfum. — 7. Fourth nervB, nbrancbofthia HyHtara to tho trochloariH mnacio- — €, Refiplntory 
hbtto or portJo diua to Uie miuvlwi of tha faca, ailAlng by a acrlea of ainglc vofiti^ — S, wtmohoa 
<^ttaoglcMiO'phBTTnf(«L — 10. Origina of tbo Auperior oitomal rtfipiratcry or aplnai acceaaorv 
nam.— II. &BDchu of tUs laiC nsrre to the muacloa of tho ihoulder.— 12. 12. 13. IntoniBl 
naptraton. or tho phrenic to tho diaphniKni. The orLAina of thia nerve may bo aecn to pau 
nuKih hl^nwp thu thap an generoUy detcrlbed. — la. Infurior extenml reaplnttor? to th« 
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domen. — I. Stomict 
raised; 2. under aa- 
face of liver ; 3. ga^- 
bladdcr ; 4- ep^en. 
6. pancreas ; 6. kid- 
urinary bladdei ; I 
portion of the into 
line called duodfiiux 

10. portion of the it 
teatine called rec!un: 

11. the Qortii. — i" 
Smith. 



The kidneys arc- situated ia the bacl 
part of the body, behind the stomach, and 
jtist under the lower ribs. They are for 
purifying the blood, and also for carrrini! 
off the principal jxai of the liquid wnicli . 
has been taten uito the stomach, and 
absorhed into iiic blood. To effect this, ■ 
the blood is carried by veins into the sub- 
stance of the kidnej-s, and there some 
midiscovered power eitracls the urine 
from the blood, and alonj with it, im- 
])uritics ivliicli, if suffered to remain in 
the blood, would bring on disease and 
death. The engraving will show tie 
nlan of the veins which circulate in tiw 
kidneys. It only shows a, few of tLem ; 
the number of similar ones in boa 
kidneys eaa scarcely be numbered, Fcr 
_• ....m,.™ instance, the uriniferotw tubes, h, are in 

THB KiDMETS. bandies of twenty hwether. AB theso 

in pipes are at work at the same time, extracting tie urine from ti« 
is the vein brinsing the blood into the kidneys, a and u are small 



THE KIDSEYS AMD SEIX. 

vema that branch off like twiga in great munbers from the ma: 
ends in a tuft or ball of veins b. h is a uriniforoiu tube, od< 
Incloses the tuft of veins a, from which tuft it extracts the nru 
and carries it down to e, and forward to large ducts which rec 
and convey their contents (urine) into thobladder. A vein, 
purified blood and unites with a cumber of other similar """ 
3 performing the -"■ - . .1 - ■ r. . ._ .. 1.. 
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I vems, and each 
end of which, K, 
e from the blood, 
ive all the tubes, 
, takes away the 

, E and c, which 

office lo ether uriniferous tubes. These unite in the 
vein D, and carr; the blood back through various intricate tubes again to the 
lieart, to be a^ain mixed with new msitenal, which, after being pumped into the 
hings to receive the osygen from the air, again comes round to the same minute 
vessels, to be again pnnfled. SecA!i>fe, as follows :— 

" Secretion op Ukuje.— The aenaration of urine from the blood is probably 
effected, like other secretions, b; tfie agency of gland cells, and equally in aQ 
parts of the urine tubes ; the urea and urid acid, and, perhaps, some of the other 
constituents existing readv formed in the blood, may need onlv separation, that is, 
they mav pass from the blood to the urine without further elaboration ; out this 
is not the case with some of the other principles of the urine, such as the acid 

Jhospbates and the sulphates, far these salts do not exist in the blood, and must 
e formed by the chemical agency of the cells. The large size of the renal 
arteries and veins permits so rapid a transit of the blood through the kidneys, 
that the whole of the blood is purified bv them. The secretion of urine is rapid 
in comparison with other secretions, and as each portion is secreted it propels 
those already in the tubes onward into the pelvis. Thence through the ureter 
the urine passes into the bladder. Observations show how fast some substances 

Ess from the stomach thiough the circulation, and througli the vessels of the 
ineys. Ferrocyanate of potasli so passed, on one occasion, in one minute; 
vegetable substances, such as rliiiliaili, occupied from sixteen to thirty-five 
.minutes."— iv'fVii'e, Z'iO. 



U 



j4 ia a eudoriferoua 
gland ; b, c, the duct, /j 
which comes out on 
the surface of Uieskin 
in a spiral form ; it , 
is calculated that 5 
there ore 7 to 8 mil- J 
lions of these in the 
xkin of the human i 

total lengtli of 28 
miles, ajid they throw 
out about 21ba. in 
insensible perspira- 
tion every 21 houia, j 
besides what comes 
away by active per- 
spiration ; d, the sub- 
cutaneous cellular 
and adipose tissue ; 
t, the derma ; /, the 
papilla; g, the rete 



Sebaceous and 
BudoTiparouB 
glands of the 

* skin. 1, the 
thin cuticle ; 
2. the cutis; 3, 

" ndipnsp tissue ; 
4, I, hair, in 
•'•= ■■'■]''^'^ (5) , 



of the hair hj 
2 an efferent 
duct ; 7, the 
4 sudoriparous 
gland, through 
which the per- 
spittttionpasset 
outwards. 



Fig. A. shows the corkscrew 
in' a human body, and twenty- 
to three pounds of waste nmtti 
of the akin, sboH-ing; the positi 



OP THB BKIK HIOHLY JUONIFIBD. 

r pores of 1 he skin, computed at eight Trillions 
eight miles in lengUi i these discharge ft^m two 

jc in twenty-four hours. B isajnagnifiedsoctioa. 

ion and growth of a hair. 



OF HYDROPATCr. 

BrBTJCTOsa or Skin. — Taling theBkin.intheordmarrpDpiilaracccptaticniot 
the tenn, as the teKumentary coating of the bodv eitending from the extrnw 
. SDrfaoe tJ} the muscles and other organs, it may oe considered as consistjiig of 
three distinct layers, the innermost of which is composed of cellular and ad%« 
matter of soft texture. The middle, called the true tkin, derma or eoriam, is ■ 
•trong and tongh web of interlaced fibres, jwrraded by blood-vessels^ lymphatic^ 
\nd nerves; and the external, caLed the ^idWinii, is a species of scmi-traiiparent 
varnish, totally divested of all vascular or fibrous organs, and altogetfier in- 



Pig. 1, left Tentriele ; 2, left auricle ; 3, 3, 3, 3, pulmonic veins ; 4, 4, ti 
', aorta; G, coiotida and BubclBvian 
'trith Ul its branches from the liver; 



great branches of pnlroonio artery; B, aorta; G, carotids and subclaviaiu 
7, cava deacendena; 8, cava Bscendpi ... 
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On an avera^ one no^shead of blood passes tnrough the heart every hoTu, 
n^ht and daj;, aU ounces at every beat. Lardner says, that if a syphon gauoe 
■was inserted into an artery^ a column of blood would rise in the tube to the 
height of seven and a hau feet, so frreat is the force. He also says, " The 
arteries are fieidble tubes composed of three coatb^s, the innermost or first of 
which is a thin and eitrcmely smooth membrane lini^ the ventricle, and is 
adapted to allow free flow to the current of the blood. This tube is sheathed in 
anothsr, consisting of a thick, yellowish, higihly elastic substance, and of annular 
Btructnre, and of involuntary muscular fibres, the rings comimsing it having 
their planes at riglit angles to the direction of the artery. This is agab bvested 
with an external coating of dense and close ceUulnr teitare. Thus, the structure 
of the arteries may be said to resemble the hose of a fire-engine. 

Muscles o? the Heaht. — When the extensive apparatus of flexible pipes 
and tubes, through which tlie blood must be propelled from the heart tS the 
extremities of the system, chiefly by the force imirarted to it by the eontraotilo 
power of the muscles surrounding flic auricleis and ventricles, is considered, it 
vill be easily conceived tliat lltcsc muscles must be constructed with extraor- 
dinar? contractile power. 



Tig. 3l7.« 

I. Right auricle. 2. Embouchure of inferior hollow vein. 3. Embouchun 
of superior hollow vein. 4. Embouchure of coronary vein in tight anrida. 
5. Lrfl auricle. 6, 6. Loft pulmonary veins. 7, 7. Eight pulmonary ^eina. 
8, 8. Muscles aurromiding right and left auiiculo-venOicular oxifloea. 9. 
Muscles EoirouiidiQg embouchuiQ of superior vena cava. 10. Musclei aui- 
Tounding embouchure of inferior vena cava. 11. Muscles separating right 
from left pulmonary vans. 12, 12, 12, 12. Muscles aurrounding embouchuxM 
of these veina. — Dr. Lardaer. In rhtumalie fever theie muteln are qfttm 
ttfeeted from Iha actum of medieint and blittert, mealuninn tht whelt (yttm* t . 
mad Anua the frtquanty of heart da*ate afttr rheiaiuUic faetr. 

• S^ipoy. 
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View of the heart, irith the 
(treat vessels in connexion witb 
it, on the right side, ite diffe- 
rent clianiberB being laid open, 
uicl its structure shonh. 
I, The vona cava superior. 

5. The vena cava inferior. 

3. Cut edgcoftheright auricle | 
turned aside to show, 4, the 
cavity of the right auricle, into 
Yfhich thelivo vena; cavK pour 
the blood returned from, all n 
parts of the body. fi. Hook 
suspending tberefleoted portion 
of the wall of the auricle. 

6. The right ventricle. 7. Cut 
edge of the wall of the ven- 
tricle, a portion of which has 
been removed to show, 8, the 
cavity of the ventricle. 9. 
Situation of the opening be- 
tween the auricle and ventricle, 
colled the auricular orifloe of 
the ventricle. 10. Valve placed 
between the auricles and ven- 
tricles, one mai^in being firmly 
taehed to the auriculo-ven- 
tricular opening in its en- 
tire extent, the other lying looae in the caviiy of the ventricle. 11. Proba 
passed from the nuricje into the ventricle underneath the valve, showing 
the course of the blood from the former chamber to the latter. 12. The 
colunmic carncLc. attached by one extremity to the walla of the Teatricle, 
the other o.'strcmity ending in tendinous threads attached to the loose margin 
of the valve. 13. Passage to the pulmonary artery. 14. The three semilimaf 
valves placed at the commencement of, 15, the pulmonary artery. 16. The 
two great branches into which the trunk of the pulmonary artery divides, one 
branch going to each lung. — Dr. Smith. A membranous bag, called the peri- 
cardium, contains the heart i see page 387. 

The following is from Dr. Smilh:— "No one is able by a voluntary effort to 
eipel tlie wholu contents of tlie lungs. Observation and ciperiment lead to tlie 
oonclii-iion that tbc lunga, when moderately distended, contain at a medium 
aliont twelve pints of air. As one pint is inhaled at an ordinary inspiration, and 
.somewhat leaa than tbc same volume is expelled at an ordinary expiration, there 
rcmiiin present in the knu's, at a minimiun, eleven pints of air. There is one act 
of respiration to four pubationa of the heart ; and, as in tbe ordinary state of 
health there are seventv-two pulsations, so there are eighteen respimtions in s 
minute, or 95,930 in t'lo twenty-four hours. About two oances of blood are 
received by the heart at each dilatation of the auricles: about the same quantity 
is eipellea from it at each contraction of iti ventricles ; consequently, as the 
heart dilates and contracts seventy-two times in a minute, it sends thus often to 
the lungs, there to be acted upon by the ait, two oances of blood. It is estimated 
byHaiTei' that 10,527 grains of blood occupy the same apace as 10,000 grains of 
water ■ so that if one cubic inch of water weighs 3S3 grains, the same bulk of 
blood will weigli 3061 grains. It is ordinarily estimated that an an average one 
^jcuit of tlie blood is performed in 150 seconds ; but it is shown tiukt t^x 
quantity of air s>ays present in the Laoxs contains precisely a sufficient quantity 
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nf oxjgeD to oxygenate the blood, while flowing at the ordinary rate of seventy* 
two eontriictions of tlie heart per minute, for t!ie exact spaee of 160 seconds. 
It is therefore highly probable that thie interval of time, 160 seconds, is the 
exact period in wmch the blood performs one circuit, and cot ISO secoods, as 
former observations had assigned. If this be so, then 510 circuits are performed 
in the twenty-four hours ; that is, there are three complete circulations of the 
blood through the body iu every eight minutes of time. But it has been shown 
that the weight of the blood is te tliat of water as 1.0537 is to unity, and tliaL 
cODsequcutly, 10,537 grains of blood are in volume the same as 10,000 grains of 
■WEiter. from this it results that if in the human adult two ounces of blood aro 
propelled into the longs at each contraction of the heart, that is, seventy-two 
times in a minute, there are in the whole body precisely HSi ounces^ or twenty-four 
pounds avoirdupois, which measure 693.0657 cubic inches, or within one'cubio 
inch of twenty imperial pints, which mciwure 693.1847 cubic inches. By an 
clabomte series of calculations from these data Mr. Finlcuson has deduced the 
followii^ gMieral resiflts ; — 1. Aa there are four pulsations to one respiration, 
tliere are e^ht ounoea of blood, measuring 14.418 cubic inches, presentea 
to 10.5843 grains of air, measuring 34.2410o cubic inches. 2. The whole contents 
■of the lungs is equal to a volnme of very nearly 411 cubic inches full of air, 
weighin" 127 grains, of wliicii 29,18132 grains arc oxygen. 3. In the space of 
five-sixtu parts of one seoood of time, two ounces or 960 grains weight of blood, 
measuring 33^ or 3,60451 cubic inches ore presented for aeration. 4, Therefore 
tiie air contained in the lungs is 114 times tlie bulk of the blood presented, while 
the weight oi' the blood so presented is 7i times as preat as the weight of the air 
contained. 5. In one minute of time the fresh air inspired amounts to 616} 
cubicinches, or, a3nearlyasniaybe,eighteenpints,weighii^l90i grains. 6. In 
one hour the quantity inspired amounts to 1066| pints, or 2 hogsheads, 20 
gallons, and 10} pints, weighing 23i ounces iiiid 31 grains. 7- In one day it 
amoun,ts to 57 hogsheads, 1 gallon, and 7i puits, weighii^ 571i ounces and 
25 grains, 8. To this volume of air there are presented for aeration in one 
minute of time 144 ounces of blood, iu volume 359i cubic inches, which is within 
IS cubic inches of an imperial gallon ; 9, in one hour 540 pounds avoirdnpois, 
measurmg 449j pints, or I hogshead and 1^ pints; and 10, in the twenty-rour 
hours, in weight 13,960 _pounds : in bulk 10,7821 pints, that is, 24 hogsheads and 
4 gallons. 11, Thus, ui ronnd numbers, there flow to the human lungs everv 

minuti . -- . ■ - Es the 12 pints constantly in the air vesicles) 

and ne i the space of twenty-four hours, upwards of 

57 hog Js of blood." 

The ! — " All the arteries of the body proceed from 

two tri epiilmonio circle — the pulmonary artery, and 

that c<: ircle— the aorta. These vessels, as they go 

o\it fro their lUtiraate termination, are arboresoenl^ 

tliat i^ ; in number and diminish in size, like the 

braucli le trunk. Each trunk usually ends by divid- 

ing iut combined area of which is always greater 

than tl they spring, in the proportion of about one 

and a I roceeds to it^ ultimate temiination it divides 

and su e vessel becomes so minute, that it can no 

longer These ultimate branches are called capillary 

vessels less (Fig. 119, 4) ; but this term does not 

adeena .. It has been stated that the red pw:ticle of 

the bio 1, is not more than the three-thousandth part 

of an ii mbers of the capillary vessels are so small 

that th ■ one of tliese particles, and receive onl» the 

colourl ivery portion of an artery, by reason of the 

elastici 'ly a cylindrical form ; and as the area of the 

branch lie trunks, the blood, in proceeding from tha 

heart t ing through a series of descending cylinders. 
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IB really flowing throi^ an enlkrging space. The disposition of tlie veins, like 
that of the arteriea. is arborescent, but in aa inverse order ; for the course of tbe 
Teins is from capilkrr reisels to visible branches, and from visible faranehes to 
large tronka (Kg. 180, 1, 2, 3). In every part of the budy where the capillaij 
arteries terminate tlie capillary veins be^, and the branches unitiug to form 
trunks, and the small to form large tnmks, and the trunks always advancing 
towwda the heart, and always increasing in ma^tnde aa tbey approach it, fonc 
at length the two veins which, it has been stated, return all the blood of thebodv 
to the right amide of the heul. The veins are very mucL more numerous thsn 
the arteries, for they often consist of double sets, and thev are at tlie same time 
more capacious and more eitenaible. Reckoning tlie whole of the blood at one- 
fifth of the weight of the body, it is estimated that, of this quantity, aboxit one- 
fourth is in the arterial and the remaining' three-fourths in the venous system. 
The combined area of the branches of the veins is much greater than, that of the 
two trunks in which they terminate (Fig. 130, 1, 3, 3, 4) : the blood, therefore, 
in returning to the heart, is alwavs flowing from a large into a smaller space. 
The divisions and subdivisions of" tbe artery freely communicate in all part^ d 
the body by means of what are called anastomosing branches, aud this comrauni- 
aation of branch with branch and trunk with trunk is termed loiastomoais. Tbe 



Fig. 119. 
View of the manner in which an 
artery divides and sub-divides into 
its tutimata branches, 1, trunk of 
<die artery ; 2, Urge branches into 
which it subdivides ; 3, small 
brandies, successively becoming 
■mailer and smaller, until they tei- 
ninnte in, i, the c&i^ary branches. 
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aame intereommunication, but with slill Breater freedom and freonency, take* 
place among the branches of the veins. In both orders of vessels the oommnni- 
cation ia frequeat in proportion to the minuteness of the branch and its distance 
from the heart. It is also more frequent in proportion as a part is exposed to 
pressure ; hence the minute arteries and veins about a joint are distinguished for 
the multitude of their auastomosins branches; and above all, it is n'equent in 
t proportion to the importance of theorc^; hence the most remarkable aoasto- 
mosis in the body is in the brain. £v this provision care is taken that no part 
be deprived of its snppl; of blood; for if one channel be blocked up, a hundred 
jDOre are open to the current, aud the transmission of it to any particular region 
or organ b;' two or more cliannels, instead of through one trunk, is a part of the 
same provision. Thus the fore-arm possesses four principal arteries with corres- 
ponding veins, and the brain receives its blood throngh fom' totally independent 
canals. 



Pig. 120. 

View of the manner in which, 
the minute branches of the vein 
unite to form the larger brancheit 
laiil the tnmka. 1, capillary 
venous branches ; 2, smnll branchea 
formed by the union of the cnpU- 
lary ; 3, larger branches formed by 
the union of the amaller, and gra- 
dually increasing in size, to form 
the great trunk ; i, a portion of 
which is laid open to show its 
inner surface and the arrangement 
of, 5, the valves formed by its 
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rig. lie. 



rortion of an .irtery, showing 
the Beveisl coats of which, it ii 
composed Eoparated &om csdi 
other. 1. the internal OTEeraui 
coat; 3, the Hiiddle or fibrom 
coat ; 3. the e:ctemal or ceUa- 
lar coat.— iJr. Smith. 



Gbhebal EAumoATiOBa or tkb Blood-tbsssis.— As has been tirtadj 

■observed, the arteries and veba distribute themselves in immnierable rwnifira. 
tions from the hrart, tbrough all parts of tho body. They spread throogli 
the muscles, amid 
whose fibres they 
ramify ; and pene- 
trate the very 
bones, whosa 

structure is iilled 
with them. We 
have already ^iven, 
in Kb. 314, a 
general view of 
tiie manner ia 
ivhich the ar- 
-teries raroify ; and 
the veins differ 
from the arrange- 
ment there repre- 
sented only in 
-this, that wh^e the 
larger arteries ;ire 
generally coufuied 
lo certain deaths 
within the surface, 
veins ot larpe size 
jamify superiieially 

numbers, so as to 
be rendered visible 
in various parts of 
the body as blue 
lines seen through 
tlie semi-transpa- 
rent texture of the 
epidermis or su- 
perficial skin. 

It m^ be here 
stated that the , 
■kin, properly so 
■called, is that co- 
vering having a Fig. 328. — blood- vessbis op ' 
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Terr sensible thiclmc^a, wtiidi is taken between the Angers when we pioolt 
tbe surface of the body, as, for example, the back of the hand or the 
neck. This consuts of two distinct parts; the inner and thicker part, called 
the tme skin, cuiii or derma, a Greek word signif jing the akin ; and the super- 
ficial or thinner part, called the cuticU, epidermii, or coTering of the skin, fi om a, 
Greek word W (e/Jt), si^iifjine upon or over. The membrane thus nanied is 



'rhe toiiowinjF is Irom Dr.: 
Lardner's heaatiful work, which 
should be in every hbrary; 
it is very cheap, price lOs., 
witli its 520 finely executed en- 
gravings, 

Fi^. 1, temporal artery! 2, 
carotid (io. ; 3, aorta do. ; 4, 
renKl do. ; 5, iliac do. ; 8, 
Icmoral do. ; 7, anterior tibial 
do. : 8, tarsal do.; 9, vertebral 
do,; 10, BubclaTian do.; 11, 
n.-dllary do. ; 12, bradiial do. ; 
13, caliac do. ; 14, cndial do., 
16, posterior tibial do ; 16; 
peroneal do. 

Genekal View op the Ak- 
TEEiAL SisTEM. — From the 
upper part of the crook of the 
aorta branches diverge, trto of 
whiob, bending under tne obvi- 
clcs, descend along the arms, 
raking the name of the brachial 
artcnes; and at the point where 
the norta descends towards the 
navel, other brandies diverge 
right and left, descending along 
the legs, where thej; take the 
name of femoral arteries. There 
are numerous other ramifica- 
tions, as shown in the general 
illustration of the arterial sys- 
teiii, where tiie names of th» 
jirincipal arteries are indicated, 
{See Observaiioai on the Ctrcula- 
tieu, page 23 0/ this book) 



Fig. 315.^1i«Tin*r. 

laBOHETICil. DUOKAU OF THE ABTEEIAL OH PUKB BLOOD CiaCUL*T10K J IB* 
THB HBilBT Vt AKOTBEK IKV 
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thit whidi is nised and Beporated bom the demu by a blister. Althondi it 



B-— > Ji . — mterertdiig to 

medical to we the wonderful atmotiire of the vaacnlai syst 

principal parts of the hmnBii eoonomj. 

Blood-tesseli op the Mesentebt. — la Fig. 323 aie teprescitted the fa 



Q) and tbe innumerable ramifications and anaatomoHea'(3, 3, i, 5) ot the artOT 
' ' ' " enierf, a menibraiiODa structure comieoted wiB 



Fig. 333 Pig. 3S3. 

AU the animal and saline matter held in solution intjie serum hcui^ remoT(d 
the fluid that remiiins is water, tlie proportion of which ia 1000 parts raries from 
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853, the maximum, to 779, the mimmiuii. The second eoiutitQent of the blood, 
the fibrin, is the most essential portion of it being inTariablj; present, iihate?er 
other constituents be absent. While circulating in the living vessel, fibrin ii 
fluid and transparent; b; the process of coEtgolation, it is converted into a. solid 
and opaque substance of a yellowish white colonr, consisting of stringy fibres, 
disposed in stri», which occasionally form a complete network (Elg. 111). 
These fibres ore exceedingly elastic. In theii general aspect and their chemical 
relations they bear a close resemblance to pore moacnlar fibre, that is, to 
jmiscolor fibre deprived of its enveloping memlnwifl and of its colouring matter, 
and they form the basis of muscle. According to M. le Csou, the proportioiL Of 
the fibnn varies from seven ^arts in 1000, the maiimnm, to one part in 1000, the 
minimumj the medium of twenty experiments being four parts in 1000. 

The third constituent of the blood, the matter upon which its red colour 
depends, though, as has been stated, entirely absent in certain classes of animals, 
and in all animals in some parts of their bodv, seems to be essential, at least to 
the or^mic oreana, whenever they perform their functions with a high decree of 
perfection. Tiins m the lowest class of vertebrsted animals, the fish, wmle the 
principal part of its body receives only a, colourless fluid, its organic organs, 
as the heoit, the gills, the liver, are provided with red blood. The red matter, 
wherever present, is invariably heavier than the iibrin, and consequently, during 
the process of coagulation, it gradually subsides to the lower surface, and is 
always found forming the bottom of the clot. Its proportion to the other con- 
stitnents varies very remarkably, the muTimnm beu% 148, the minimum 68, and ' 
the medium 108, ia 1000 parts of blood. 

From Br. Smilh. — "The red particle of the human blood is circular. It is 
cireulat abo in all auimab belonging to the class mammalia ; bnt in the three 
lower classes of vertebrated animals, the bird, the reptile, and tlie fish, it is 
elliptical 



1 Columnar ammgemsnt which 
the particles of the human blood 
assume immediately after it is 
drawn &am its vessel. 



Pig. 113. 

" When perfect and entire, the red particles indicate a disposition to arrange 
tii'mselves in a definite moife. Tliey combine spontaneously into columns of 
variable length. In order to observe this tendency, a smidl quan^ty of blood, 
the moment it is taken from its living vessel, should be pUced between two 
strips of plass, or corered with a bit of tale, and placed under the microscope. 
Wlien thus arranged, a considerable agitation at firat takes place among tTie 
particles. As soon as this motion subsides, the particles apply tnemselvM to 
each other by their broad surfaces, and thus form piles or columns of oonsider- 
ab!e length (Fig. 113). The columns often aeain combme one among an- 
otiier, the end of one being attached to the side of another, sometimes pro- 
ducing very curious ramifications (Fig. 113). In like manner, the ellipfioal 
particles apply themselves to each other by their broad surfaces, hut they are not 
» exactly matched as the cu^eular, one particle partially overlapping smother, 
K tliat they form less regular columns than the circuliu'. 

"The rcdpmlicles.asfaras.is known, constitute a distil rt, and pecoiiu form 
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of animal matter : the red colour, according to some, dependmg on an unpregm* 
tion of iron ; according to others, on an animal substance of a gelatinous nature. 
The exact proportion of the different substances contained in the bkod, 
according to the most recent analysis of it, tJiat by M. le Cann, is as follows^ 
namely : — 



Water .... 786-500 

Albumen . . . 69*4 15 

Fibrin .... 3*565 

Colouring matter . . 119*626 

Crystallizable fatty matter . 4*300 

Oily matter . . . 2*270 
Extractive matter, soluble 

in alcohol and water . 1'920 
Albumen combined Tvith. 

soda 2*010 



Chloruret of sodiimi and po- 
tassium, alkaline phos- 
phate, sulphate, and sub- 
carbonates 

Subcarbouate of lime and 
magnesia, phosphates of 
lime, magnesia, and iron, 
X)croxide oi" iron 

J^O£S ■ • • • 



•301 



1-4U 
2-JS6 

1000-ooa 



"From the results of this analysis it is manifest that all the proximate principles 
of which the different tissues are composed exist in the blood, namely, albumen, 
the proximate principle forming the oasis of membrane \ fibrin, the proximate 
principle forming the basis of muscle ; fattv matter, formmg the basis of nerve 
and brain; and various saline and mineral substances, forming a largre part 
* of bone, and entering more or less into the composition of every fluid and 
solid." — Dr. Smith. 

Vein. — (J)r. Hooper.) Vcmt. A long membranous canal, which does nol 
pulsate, and returns the blood from the arteries to the heart. All veins originate 
from the extremities of arteries, or, more properly speaking, from the capillary 
vessels which connect the arteries and veins, and terminate m the auricles of tiie 
heart ; e. a. the venae cavse in the right, and the puhnonary veins in the left 
auricle. They are composed, like arteries, of three tunics or coats, which are 
much more slender than in the arteries, and are supplied internally with semi- 
lunar membranes, or folds, called valves. The blood is returned from every part 
of the body, except the lun^^s. into the right auricle, from three sources : — 1. 
The vena cava superior^ which brings it from the head, neck, thorax, and superior 
extremities. 2. The vena cava inferior^ from the abdomen and inl'erior extremities. 
3. The coronary vein receives it trora the coronary arteries of the heart. 1. lie 
vena cava superior, T'his vein terminates in the superior part of the right auricle, 
into which it evacuates the blood from the right and left subclavian vein^ and the 
vena azygos. The right and left subclavian veins receive the blood from the head 
and upper extremities, in the following manner : — The veins of the fingers, called 
digitals, receive the Iblood from the digital ai'teries, and empty it into the 
cephalic of the thumb, which runs on the back of the hand along the thumb, and 
evacuates itself into the external radial. The salyatella, which runs along the 
httle finger, unites with the former, and empties its blood into the internal and 
external cubital veins. At the end of the fore-arm are three veins, called the 
great cephalic, the basilic, and the median. The great cephalic runs along the 
superior part of the fore-arm, and receives the blood from the external ridiaL 
The basilic ascends on the under side, and receives the blood from the external 
and internal cubital veins, and some branches which accompany the brachial 
artery, called vena satellites. The median is situated in the middle of the fore- 
arm, and arises from the union of severed branches. These three veins all unite 
above the bend of the arm, and form the brachial vein, which receives all their 
blood, and is continued into the axilla, where it is called the axillary vein. This 
receives also the blood from the scapula, and superior and inferior parts of the 
chest, by the superior and inferior thoracic vein, the vena muscularis, and the 
seajmarts. The axUkry vein then passes under the clavicle, where it is called the 
tmSelavian, which united with the external and internal jugular veins and the 
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vertebral vein, which brinn the blood from the vertebral smosea ; it r«e«im 
also the blood Erom the meaitHtinal, pericarditie, diaphraoKatie, thmiic, intenut 
mammary, and laryngeal vfim, and then unites vitJi its Jellow, to form the vena 

wtvaauperior.or, as;' ideeemdtiu. Thebloodfrom 

Uio eitemfll and iate is returned, in the followina 

wanner, into the ext rhich termbatc in the sulv 

clanans:— The,^wi, w, aublingvat, and oecipiial 

veins reeeiTe die bio i they are named ; tbeae dl 

•converire to each aidi tcalledthe external juffular 

vein. The blood froi la oblongata, and membranes 

of these mrts, is rec or veins of the dura mater, 

aaa of wEich emptiea in lacemm in basii cranii on 

each side into the ii la in the neck hj the carotid 

arteries, receives the iniemal maxillary teini, and 

■empties itself into thi t. The vena azygos recetres 

the blood from the 4f _ eriebral, and intercostal veim, 

juid empties it into the snperior cava. 2'. Fena cava iiifmor. The vena cava 
inferior is the tronk of all the abdominal veins, and those of Uie lower estremitiBS, 
from which parts the blood ia returned in the following manner. The veins of 
the toes, called the digital ceau receive the blood fromthe digital arteries, and 
form on the hack of the foot three branches, one on the great toe, called the 
cephalic, another which rnns along the httle toe, called tlie vena taphena, aid a 
third on the back of the foot, vena doraalit pedit ; and those on the sole of Uie 
foot evacuate themselves into the plantar ecini. 

The three veins on tjie upper put of the foot, coming together above the 
ankle, form the anterior tibial; and the plantar veins, with a branch from the 
ealf of the leg, called the iitral vein, form ^epotterior tiiial; a brandt also 
ascends in the direction of the fibma, called iae veroiieal mm. These three 
branches imite before the ham into one branch, ine mipopliteal veim, which 
ascends throngh the ham, carrying all the blood from the foot : it then proceeds 
upon the antwior part of the tnigb, where it is termed the emral orjimoral vei*, 
receives several muscular branches, and passes under Poapart'a Egament into 
the cavity of the pelvis, where it is called Qie external iliae. The arteries which 
are distnbnted about the pelvis evacuate their blood into the external /uemorr- 
Aoidal veint, the Aypoffaitrie veins, the iniemal pudendal, the vena ma^na ipnia 
penii, and obluratory veins, all of which miite in the pelvis, and form tne in&mal 
iliae vein. The external iliac vein receives the blood from the external pudendal 
veins, and then nnitea with the internal iliac at the last vertebra of tne loins, 
forming the eomaon iliac; the two common iliacs then form the vena cava 
i^erior, or ascendent, which ascends on the right side of the spine, receiving the 
blood from the saeral, lumbar, emulgeni, r^ht spermatic veins, and llie venaeava 
Aepatieai and, having arrived at the diaphragm, it piisses throngh the right 
foramen, and enters the right auricle of the heart, into which it evacuates all the 
blood from the abdominal viscera and lower extremities. 

Fena cava iepaiiea-~Tbk veinramifles in the substance' of the liver, and 
brings the blood into the vena cava inferior from the branches of the vena porta, , 
a great vem which carries the blood from the abdominal viscera into the snb- ' 
stMice of the liver. The tnmk of the vena portie, ^ont the fissure of the^iver, 
in which it is sitoated, is ditiiied into the hepatic and abdominal portions. The 
abdminal porlitm is composed of the splenic, meieraic, and internal hamor- 
rioidal veins. These three venous branches carryall the blood from the stomach, 
spleen, pancreas, omentum, mesentery, gall-bladder, and the small and lai^ 
jntesttuea, into the sinus of the vena portee. The AipaflcporrtoMof theVena 
ports enters the subsouice of the liver, divides into innomerable ramificatioiia, 
which secrete the bile, and the snperSnotis blood passes into correspondinff 
branches of the vena cava Aepaiiea. 

The aeliM of tie pei'w.— Veins do not pulsate : the blood which they reodw 
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btaa the arteries flmra throng them Terr slowlj, and ia conreTcd to tbe ngit 
mnricle of the heart, br the contractility of then' coats, toe pressure of the blood 
from the arteries, called tbe pu d Urgp, tbe contractioD of the muscles, md 
resintaljoii ; and it is prevented fnua going backwards in tbe vein b^ the nlm, 
of wbich there are a Ereat nnmber. 

Pirua. Fiilna. The beating of the beort and arteries. — Tbe pulse affordi 
most important indicationa in the diagnosis, pro^aosis, and treatment of diseast 
It is usnall? felt bj^preonng tbe radial arte^ at the wiiat ; and some still anl 
ezpoienoe we iegai»te in toe application of the fin^ra, in order to derive «U 
tbe information Which the pulse is capable of affording. In the bealthr satqeet. 
the poise is Twy Tanoos ia fiaoe and Eregnency, according to the coiutitntion of 
the mdiridDal ; it also diffets greatl; at dlfierent periods of life, in a general mj 
dimHushing in &eqnenc7 from infancy to old age. Tbe pulse is geoerallv more 
freqaent in women, and persons of an irritable temperament, than in m^es ^ 
tiusewhobave less mobility of system. The following is the nsoal iramber of i 
pnlsations in a minate at different periods of life :— one year, 130 to ISO ; fire cr 
■ix years, 100 to lOS; seven rears, 90 to 05; puberty, 80; adnlt age, e&toTi-. 
aixty years, 60 ; old age, 50. 



SoimcES OF Lymph. 
— The liquid partof the 
blood, caUed the ii^or 
tangvinit, or plasxa, 
obar^ with nutritive 
principlea, exades by 






igbthecirats 

of the cwllaries, and 
bein^ diffused amon? 
the tissaes, supplies to 
them respectively the 
matters proper for their 
repair. The residuum 
of^ the plasma is ab- 
sorbed by the moltitiide 
<rf lymphatics which 
pass throngh the same 
sartiB, into which it en- 
ten by the process of 
endoamose. In this 
state it constitutes 
lymph, and is carried 
bacK by the lyn^hatic 
vessels to uie sub- 
clavian veins. — Dr, 
Lardaer, 



knesxnoi ok the vma fast op tkb n.-miM. ahd kiu>. 
Stkcctukb o» tee Ltufhatic Glanhs. — It was formerly supposed that; in 
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to be ^terror. Aljniphaticglaiiclcoiiautsof umiisBof muratelTTiipiiaaBTenelB, 
amoD^ which irameroiia san^iferous capillaries (blood-vessels) rami^. Between 
the two seta of vessels tliere is no inosculation. Thej conduct. tbeirieBpootiTe 
flnida altogether independently of each, other. The lymph which passes into the 
ffland by the afFeront vessels, passes out of it by the efferent ones, haviag in tile 
gland been infinitely subdivided by the minute end multiplied tubes which form 
' fl»e aubstance of the gland. Whether there b any interchange between the blood 
of tlie oapillarica in the eland by exudation or eiosraose and the Ij^inph of the 
amaUer lymphatic vessels, is mere matter of conjecture, uusuppoi^ed as jet by 
snj results of iirunediutc obsci'vatiou. 



ABaoaDE.NTS AMD LTMFHATICS. (Front Quoin and V/iison.) 
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descending portion of the duodmum ; 7, the pancreas ; 8, the loTrer put of 
the apleen projecting below the great end of the stomach.; 9, tlie EtonucL; 
10, the lupdioT mesenteric artery and vein restiiig upon the traoarerae poniiB 
of the duodennm; 11, the a»ceading colon; 12, uv meseateiy ; 13, the ■""■n 
inlwtinei ; li, the layer of peritoneum which connate Uie desceoding colmitB 
the poaterior wall of the abdomen ; If, the deacending colon; 1 6, the siginaiii 
tl«znnt IT, the rectum. 

a, a group of lymphatica &om the right lobe of the liver, pnsaiiig to ia 
potterior border to terminate in the commencement of the thoracdc dnct; 
A, i, a aecond group &om the gall-bladder and middle portion of the lira, 
proceeding along uie coune of the hepatic Teasela between the lAjoi 
of the lesser omeatum ; e, one or two lymphatic trunk* passing to the vpte < 
Buriace of the hvcr ; d, d, lymphatica &om the left lobe passing to the cotomtc 
glands, e, e; /,/, lymphatics from the sloioach conTerging to the group of 
glands, ff, g, placed along the concaTC border of the organ ; k, k, lymphatics coa- 
Terging to the glands on convex border of the stomach ; i, lymphatics from 
the great end of the stomach descending to the splenic glands ; ifc, k, pan- 
creatic lymphatic vessels ; t, I, lacteal vessels originating upon the suiftce d 
the small intestir ' '~~ '' '' *■ *"'' — * 



>, and converging to the root of the mesentery 

tenc glands ; n, n, lymphatic vessels ftwn the ascending colon terminating a 
glands along its fixed border ; o, o, lymphatics and glands from the desccDdiBg 
colon converging towards the vertebral column and root of the mesentery. 

FOBIUTION Of Saliva FOB 
THE MoDTH. — In the oral 
cavity, on each side, near the 
second double tooth in the 
upper jaw, the mucoas mem- 
brane foTmB a httle tube (£), 
whicb ascends along the 
cheek, and branches out and 
forma aglondinfroiil of the 
lower part of the car (a). 
Another smaller one of these 
glands lies joat within the 
lower edge of the under iaw, 
on each side le) ; and a third 
and still smaller pair lie un- 
der the roots of we tongue, 
nniting on the middle Ene. 
Tbe ducts of these last two 
pairs open into the month 
in front of the roots of the 
ton^e and near its bridle. 
These are called the salivary 
glands. They secrete the 
saliva or the solvent fluid of 
tlie mouth, and ponr it into 
tlie oral cavity freely during 
the proccst of mastication, 
and whenever any eidting 
' substance is t^en mto the 
moutfa. TheBmell.andaight, 
•nd even- the ilionghta of 
Bnvory or dis^'usting sub- 
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.1 13ie foUowing is aUo tKmhaidaei'a&mmsi'Phjaics:— Beautiful SinctKre^ 

m tie Lj/n^haiie: — There is no part of the o^anizatioii the structute of which 

T preseuts a spectacle more curiom and beautiful than the Ivropbatics. We shall, 

s tUterefore, giTC bere some examples of their structure. In Fig. 317 are sliova the 



Fig. 849. 
t (Miiacngni). hand (Maacagni). 

ch;!ifennis Tessels of tlio tMeamUry. Tbex are apread over the intesliiieg on 
the wte, whence they absorb the ch^rle, and, passins over the mesentery, are 
tranamitted through a multitude of glands from wnich lai^er vessels issue, 
which erentuall; tenninate in the thoracic duct. 

T7u Zftgiiaiiei of all FerUbratt Anitaal* of the inferior clnsses are similar to 
HoM Of man. In the case of certain reptiles— the fros, for eiample— their 
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rtmotnre is often more complicated than in ^arm-blooded animals. In tiie 
ooiuse of the lymphatic vessels of these are lound certain enlargements, pn>> 
Tided with mnscnlar fibres, which have been called ^mphatic hearts, \rhose ooi^ 
traction, produces the same effects in propelling the lymph as the heat pro* 
duces ujpon the circulation of the blood. In both reptiles and fishes tha 
lymphatic vessels are relatively more voluminous than in Mammifers or birds. 
Lymphatic glands, however, are generallv absent in these classes. The valves 
are less numerous, and in some cases altogether absent. In the larger class 
of Mammifers, the lymphatia and cliyliferous vessels converge in a sin^ 
thoracic duct, as in man. iVequentlv,- however, this cimal consists of two 
ducts, which remain separ^ 19 J^ the point where they «iter the left sub. 
davian vein. In other cases, although the thoracic duct is double in its pectoral 
part, and as far as the commencement of the cervical part, the two branches 
mute at the moment of joining the venous system. — The L^mp/iatic VeueU 
of Birds form by tiieir umoa two thoracic ducts, which appear on each side 
of the base of the neck, uniting with the jugular veins. — The I^mjphaties of 
Reptilet and Fiahea temunfite in the venous systoa by conummications more 
or less numerous* The- most frequent and lai^^est o£ these eommnnications 
are made with vems in the inmediate neighbourhood of the heacL In mammifers 
generally, the lymphatie ^buids are numerous, and it is mrobaUe that they have 
no direct commumnatinn with the venous system. Tlie imtrntsbrate dasseshzve 
neither chyliferous nor lymphatic vessels. There is no proper distinction 
between the blood aind the product of digestion, or it nmy lather be said that 
this product constitutes the blood itself. In those which liave a complete circu- 
lating apparatus with arteries distinct ftx)m the veii»— sarii^for example, as the 
moUusca— it is probable that the veins which evenkte over the intestines 
absorb the products of digestion, and transfer them to ike region of the respira- 
tory organs. In arachaifila^ cmstacea, and annelida, whose appMatus of circuli^on 
is less complete, the product of digestion passes throughtheeoorf^s of the intestines, 
and is diffused thtpngh the regions which surround the d^estm canal, and from 
thence, by imbibition and ^osmose, is transmitted t& the eiveviatory vessels. — 
In Insects the \kpahi product of digestion, after it ha» passed the coats of the 
digestive tube, does, not pass into any circulating vessdb profody so called ; it 
is merely diffused throogh the cellular interstices whidk esist aneng the organa, 
and thence into the organs themselves. — Eadiata. expeetiag-the ecmni and holo- 
thuria, have no vasoolar system, and the products 01 digestunpass though the sides 
of the digestive cavities directly into the tissues. The aealep&n, which belong 
to this class, and which have the form of fungi, present a remarkable arrange- 
ment.^ The digestive cavity in these presents a multitiide of parts, forming a 
complicated netwOTk, and the products of digestipn escaqpe through the mdes 
of these minute reticulated intestinal tubes, their dispersion titix)ugh the system 
beiug thus £aicdHtated. 

ABSoBJBnro Appabattjs op Digestive Canal.— The body, as we have seen, 
receives the matter necessary for its repaur chiefly by the absorption of the 
intestinal canal. The structure and form of the coats of the stomach and the 
smaller intestine are eminently adapted to promote this purpose. The innu- 
merable glands or equivdent organs which are spread over tneir internal surface, 
Eeneiratmg their structure, ana communicating with the veins and lymphatics, 
ave been already explained. Their form is not less adapted to promote this 
absorption. The internal surface of the stomach of an adult person measures 
about 100 square inches ; and, taking the average diameter of the small intes- 
tine at an inch and a Quarter, and its length at twenty feet, the magnitude of 
its internal surface will be in round numbers. 1000 square inches, or something 
more than six square feec. This vast suriace, combined with its peculiar 
structure, will ^ily explain the celerity with which liquid matter flowing from 
the stomach througn the intestine is transported through the circulaticn. — 
Idurdner, 
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THE ABiSOKBING VESSELS, consit S diTudbto 

intotwosels: 1, those which return the ( al; andi 

those which take up the lymph or residue ir parts of 

the body : both are connectea in their con Tlie chyle 

TesBels, by their union, form a large tau t common 

reaervoir for receiving tbeir contents, aa ' ics, which 

oome &am both the lower extremities,— en uid its 

Tiacera, except the right lobe of the liver,- in at botii 

sides, and from the aur&ce of the left side long, the 
left side of the heart, and left side of the iuhdutbkiu, — inim uin leii u[tper ettio- 



phrapn, poor their contents, by a short trunk, into the conflui of the tight snb- 
clavian and internal jnsular vems. This vessel may be called the right lyinpha- 
tic duct : it is commonly named the right thomdo doct, thongh no part of it lies 
within that cavity. The duct of the left side is not entirely thoracic ; for its 
commencement is in the abdomen, and its termination in the neck. 

2>r. Smith on Ihe Stcretory Orgam. — In the construction of the secreting a^a. 
tatnSj membrane, then, mav be said to be disposed into four elementary fonn^ 
constituting crypts or vesicles, follicles, csca, and tnbnli. Membrane, dispoeea 
into these elementary forms, constitntes the simple bodies by the accoinnl^itoil 
and the varied arrangement of irbich the compound organs ace composed. 
There is no other known element which enters into the composition of tho 
moat complex secretins; organ. 



Branched esca, show- 
ing — 1, the CBBCB, termi- 
iiating in, 2, excretory 
(Xixtts which unite to 
Ibrm, 3^ 



The basis of the aecreting aauia wnsists, then, of membrane disposed in ma 
or other of the elementiry fonns. These secretiug canals conatituta a peculiar 
Systran of organs wholly different hom all the other organs of Uie body. The 
form of these organs, their structure, and their relation to the blood-vessels and 
nerves, have formed subjects of laborious investigadon and of keen controversy 
dirnng sCTcral centuries. Tho honoot of discovering the exact truth on these 
EomtB is doe to very recent researches. Malpighi, an Italian, who flourished at 
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Bolc^sna in the middle of the serenteenth century, was the first to estaUiab • 
Bpeoial inquinr into the intimate stmctore of the secretiiu^ apparatus. Afts 
many years of laborious examination, he arrived at the ooncTusion that a miaote 
sac or follicle is invariably interposed between the termination of the capilkrj 
arterv and the commencenent of the excretory duct. According to Hirn^ tLe 
capiluary artery conveys tne blood to the foUide, separates from the blood 
the substance secreted ; and the excretory duct arising from one extremity d 
the follicle conveys the secreted fluid, when duly prepared^ to its H^ytr^W 
situation. By iniection, by dissection, by the microscope, by experiment oq 
living animals, ana by the phenomena of disease, he conceived that he had de- 
monstrated that this is the true structure of the secreting apparatus in its roost 
complex form. This view was generally acquiesced in ov his conteinporari€& 
and by succeeding anatomists and physiologists ; and in the time wheuBuysh 
wrote was the received opinion.^ 

Since every secreting orpn is copiouslv supplied with blood, it follows that 
a great nart of the blood of the body is always circulating in secreting^ organs ; 
and, indeed, it is to afford materials for the action of these orjgans that the 
blood itself is formed. How do these organs act upon the blood r All that is 
known of the course of that portion of the blood wnich flows through an organ 
of secretion is, that it passes into arteries of extreme minuteness, which are 
spread out upon the external walls of the elementary secreting bodies, and 
which, as far as they can be traced, pass into capillary veins, — ^nowhere termi- 
natmg by open mouths.— -nowhere presenting visible outlets or pores ; their 
contents probably transuding through their tmn and tender coats by tiie m:o- 
cess of endosmose. As it is flowing through these camllary arteries, the biood 
undergoes the transformations effected bv secretion, 7orming,-7*L The fluids, 
which are added to the aliment, and which accomplish its solution, and chan£[e 
it into chyme. 2. The fluids, which are added to the chyme to convert it 
into chyle, and both to chyle and lymph, to assist vin their lussimilatioii. 3. 
llie flm<k whiclLpoured into the cavities, facilitate automatic or voluntary 
movements. 4. The fluids which serve as the media to the organs of the 
senses, by which extonal objects are conveyed to the sentient extremities of 
the nerves for their excitement. 5. The fluids which, deposited at difTereDt 
points of the cdlular tissue, when more aliment is received than is needed, 
serve as reservoirs of nutriment to be absorbed when more aliment is requirea 
than can be afforded bv the digestive orrais. 6. The fluids which are subse- 
Guently to be oonvertea into solids. 7. The fluids which are eliminated from 
toe common mass, whether of fluids or solids, to be carried out of the system 
as excrementitious substances. 8. In addition to all these substances, which 
are indispensable to the preservation of the individual, those whidi are necessary 
to the perpetuation of the species. 

In order to form any conception of the mode in which the secreting organs act 
upon the blood, so as to elaborate from it such diversified substances, it is neces- 
sary to consider the chemical composition of the different products of secretion, 
ana the degrees in which thev really differ from each other, and form tii& 
common mass of blood out of which they are eliminated. By chemical analysis, 
it is established that all the substances which are formed from the blood by the 
process of secretion are either water, albumen, mucus, jelly, fibrin, oil, resin, 
or salts ; and, consequently, that all the secretions are either aqueous, albumi- 
nous, mucous, gdatinoufl, nbrinous, resinous, oleaginous, or saline. ^ 

1. Aqxtxous Seobetioks. — ^From the entire surface of the skin, and also 
from tmit of the lunss, there is constantly poured a auaniily of water, derived 
from the blood, mixea with some animal matters, which, however, are so minute 
in quantity, that they do not commimicate to the aqueous fluid any specific 
character. 

d. Ai^BTnavovs Secretions. — All the close cavities, as the thorax, the 
abdbmen, the pericardium, the ventricles of the brain, and even the intcrstioea 
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of the cellular tissue, are constaptly moistened by a fluid wliich is termed serqus, 
because it is derived from the serum of the blood. This serous fluid consists 
of aibmneu in*a fluid form, and it differs from the serum of the blood chiefly 
in containing in equal volumes a smaller proportion of albumen. Membranes of 
all kinds consist essentially of coagulated albumen; and the albumen, as consti- 
tutingr these tissues, differs from albumen as existing in the serum of the blood 
only m being unmixed with extraneous matter^ and in being in a soliH form. 

3. Mucous Secretions. — ^As all the close cavities, or those which are pro- 
tected from the external air, are moistened with a serous fluid, so all the surfaces 
which are exposed to the external air, as the mouth, the nostrils, the air- 
passages, and the whole extent of the alimentary canal, are moistened with a 
mucous fluid. Mucus does not exist already formed in the blood : it is always- 
the product of a gland. Some of the mucous elands are among the most 
elaborate of the body; still the main action of the gland seems to be to 
coagulate the albumen of the blood ; for the basis of mucus is coagulated 
albumen. The fluid that lubricates the mucous surfaces in their whole extent, 
the saliva, the ^tric juice, the tears, the essential part of the fluid formed in, 
the testes and m the ovaria, are mucous secretions. Hence the most complex 
and elaborate functions oi the body, respiration, digestion, reproduction, are 
intimately connected with the mucous secretions : nevertheless, as far as regards 
their chemical nature, the mucous differ but slightly from the albuminous secre- 
tions ; and it is probable that a slight chan^ in the secreting organ is sufficient 
to convert the one into the other. By the irritation of mercury on the salivary 
glands, the saliva,, properly of a mucous, is sometimes converted into a sub- 
stance of an albuminous nature ; and irritation in some of the serous membranes 
occasionally causes them to secrete a mucous fluid. ^ 

4. Gelatinous Secretions.— The proximate principle termed jelly aboimds 
plentifully in several of the solids of the body, and more especially in the skin ;. 
but jelly does not exist already formed in the blood. Yet it is not the product 
of a gland, neither is there any known organ by^ which it is formed. Out of the 
bodv albumen is capable of being converted in jellv b^ digestion in dilute nitric 
acid : this conversion is probably effected by the addition of a portion of oxyeen 
to the albumen. Albumen contains more carbon and less oxygen than jelly ; 
the proportions of hydrogen and nitrogen in both being nearly the same. Accord- 
ing to MM. Gay Lussac and Th^nard, the elements of albumen and jelly are, 

Carbon. Oxygen. Hydrogen. Nitrogen. 

Albumen . . 52.883 23.872 7.54 15.765 

JeUy . . . 47.881 27.207 7.914 16.988 

l^e conversion of albumen into jelly is incessantly going on in the system : and 
the process accomplishes most extended and important uses. In the lungs 
at the moment of inspiration, oxygen enters into the blood in a state of loose 
combination ; but in the system, at every point where the conversion of idbumen 
into jelly takes place, oxygen probably enters into a state of chemical combina^ 
iion with albumen | and the new proximate principle, jelly, is the result. The 
agent by which this conv^sion is effected appears to be the capillary arterv; 
the primary object of the action is the nrodumon of a material necessary R)r 
the formation of the tissues of which jeUy constitutes the basis, as the sjdn ; 
but a secondary and most important object is the production of animal heat ; 
the carbon that famishes one material of the fire being given off by the albu- 
men at the moment of its transition iato jeUv ; and the oj^gen that furnishes 
the other material 9f the fire being affoidea to the blood, at the moment of 
inspuration. This view affords a beautiful exposition of the reason why jelly 
forms so large a constituent of the skin in all animals. The great combustion 
of oxygen and carbon, the main fire that supports the temperature of ijbe body, 
is pkced where it is most needed, at the ezn^nal surface. 

5. Fibrinous Sbceetions.— The pure muscular fibre, or the hnsis of thg 
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flaah, is identicil with the fibrin of the Mood. It contsina a largv propoctioa 
vf tatiogai, the pecoliu ""i""! principle, and is cooBemiently more hi^; 
animaliEed, than toa preoeding suMtances. It ^peara to be simply dischargee 
ttom the circuladng blood hj the capilhuy arteries, anit deposited ia its appn- 
piiate aituatttm; no material change in iU constitutioa being, it wttald seea^ 
BecCMarjr to fit it for its olfice. 

A third most important agent in the proceaa of secretion is some infincnet 
derived fram thenerrons BjitEm. 

1. It is proved, by direct experiment, that the destruction of the nerrOBS 
avpuatns, or of any considerable portion of it, stops the process of secretiuL 
Br experiments performed by Mr. Brodic, it is aacertaincd that the secTetiiHi 
of the orine is suspended by the removal or destruction of the brain, thoogb 
the circnltttion be maintained in its full vigour by artificial respiration. 

Q. The section, and still more the removid, of a portion of tbe sentient nems 
of the stonuch (the par vagum, « eighth pair), according to some ezperimait- 
aUsts, deranges and impedea— according toothers, totally arrests — the procoaof 



The tbUowinff vertical section of a leaf, from in. snutb, sltows how 
ciples of ceUiuar structure and absorbents are carried out in the 
crealioa, on the same principle as in animated beings. 

Vertical section of the 
leaf as it appeals when 
Been highly niagnifled 
-under ^le microscope. 
1. Cells of the ctitide 
£lled with aii. 2. Douhls 
fleriea of cylindrical cells 
occupying the upper aur- 
ftKe of the lea^ filled with 
onanio particles. 3. Iire- 
gulaj? c^ls forming a reti- 
culated texture occupy- 
ing the under surface of 
the leaf. i. Interspaces 
between the cells, termed 
the intercellular paasagcs 
01 air-chambeis. 



"Whatever the medium breathed, the organic tissue which i 
essential port of the immediate organ of respiration is the akin. 
tissue of which the skin is composed is the ceUukr, which. 



constitutes ths 
, The primary 

... . ., , organised into 

ostitaent of the skin. In all animals, 
illi the external and tht inlemal mrfaua 
' nvelope, ihii organ eomvutnlj/ retaiia 
tat Unrng, it u generally eaUed mmem 
the form of an extenul envelope or at 
or by some localization and modifica- 
immediate o^an of respiration, b 
urangcd, assumes various forms, aid 
ig to the mediom breathed, ana the 
contact with the surroonding element: 
same : it is the modification only—tlui 
ly adaptetion — which constitiuee ths 
respiration." 
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The foHowing observations and cut are from Dr. Smith, showiag a speoimgu of 
the lowest scale of animated beings : — 

"At the commencement of tlie animal scale, in the coontless tribes of the 
polysiastnca, respiration is effected throagli the delicate membrane which 
envelops the soft substance of which their bodv is composed. The air oontained 

in the water in which they five, " ' " ^ " .-—.-- -- 

meates ereryjart of their body ; i 
immediately mto the Tery sab-*""' 

solid shells nor with dense B , _ . . 

would esclade the groeral reapratcrjinAHooe of w«l«r, or render neoesBarj any 

special esDcdienfr to hrins tteir w m wfc u y soaface into contact with tiie 

elemeat. But is ametMes wen atth«e single <si ' " '■" < 

the aiicroeeope m attitx of their iwliiiiiii jniaiB to 

eiiTelopatheB,athefonnof aTaaRdsrnei*n]^ ran 

a motwa of flnid^ probaU? ths nnttitive jiucM Sown 

the bod7 is whick they caM eeme into direet eoBti 

element. In some more hi^ily advanced tribes, m in 

is an obrioBs circulating system invessds near uie but 

tribes^ the iatnnal sunace constitnfii^ &e alimCBtar 

and widtlv lad forms nsmcnnis cavities which are oft 

In this manner a pxtun of the internal as wdl an tb< 

contribtttaoi to the liuietioD of tentration, and this ei 

dtioive to theirgKot sBdcnnkinnMactiTit;, tothdrrt 

the extnordiuaiyfeitX^ef their races. 



3. InteBtme. 4 Cl< 

conveying water for respipation. i 

interior <^ the body." 



GinauoHic NuaToua Ststeic, or Nektm aw Ntitwtrw.--I only giw one 
engraving of this system : they, however, are easily comprohen*d from toe Other 
engravings of nerves, and on^ differ in appearance by bejjig mostly ganghomo or 
knotted in groups. They have no common centre, but siiread over the entiie 
body wherever nutrition is reqiured, and that of course is m every large ot 
minnte part of the frame. Lardner, in his Animal Phys^a, has some beaaC^ 
oats of this system of nerves, one Lube cut ahowinj the gan^ionic nerves of ths 
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trholo body. Tlw reader is referred to my notice of this fourth oroer of nerw* 
■t paces 3^ 35. 

Tlie orsNiia nerrei are spread out in countless numbers u]ioii (lie pai 



1. TTnder auiface of 
the liver, turned up, 
to bring into view the 
mtetior surfiice of the 
tomacli. 2. Oall- 
I. Udder. 3. Oi^anic 
nETTes enTeloping thci 
tninJu of the blood- 
veaiels. 4. Pyloric ex- 
tremity of the stomach 

of the duodenum. 6. 
Contracted portion of 

thepylorui. B.Situu- 
tion of the lu>iir-glaa« 
contraction of the 
stomach, here imper- 
fectly represented. T. 
Omeotum. The elw- 
trlcity or vital power 
ill the nerves, 3 3, 
cause the ohemicnl 
chan^^e of food in tlio 
stomach, and is the 



of action in (UgeitioD 



trunks of the arteries, ao as to give them a complete envelope ; these uens. 
never quittiog the arteries, accompany them in aU their ramifications, and &( 
fibril ot the nerve is ultimately lost upon the capUlary termination of the artery- 
It is by these organic nerves that the stomach is enabled to perform its orgiw 
functions, which, for the reason assisned, is placed beyond volition, and v 
without conscionsness. By the nerves derived from the sentient system, vHii 
mingle with the orKanio, the function of nutrition is hrousht into relation «itl 
the percipient min^ and is made part of our sentient nature. By the contsii'' 
tnre of these two sets of nerves, derived from these two portions of the nemm 
■j^tem, tboogb wo have no dired eonadousness ot the digestive jirocess— CM- 
sdoumess ceasiiiK precisely at the point where the agency of volition stops— 3™ 
pleaanrable sensmon results from the due performance of the function. Heuceuc 
feeling of buoyancy, exhilaration, and vigour, the pleasurable consoionsnesJ K 
which we give the name of health, when the action of the stomach is soW' 
hence the depression, listlessneaa, and debility, the painful consaoiisaBi 
whieb we calT disease, when the Ei:tion of the stomach is unsonnd ; hence, 
too, the influfflioe of ihe nient.ii slate arer the organic process; the npidi? 
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and pcrfecuon with which the stomach works when the mind is happy>-^ 
iphen the rcpasl is but the occasion ana accompamment of the^ feast of reason 
and the flow of soul, ttie slowness and imperfection with which the stomach 
works when the mmd is harassed with care, struggling agamst adverse events, or 
is in sorrow and without Hope , when the friend that sat by our side, and with 
whom we were wont to take sweet counsel, is gone, and therefore gone that 
which made it life to Hve. 

" Eenovation is the primary and essential office of the stomach, and its organic 
nerves enable it to supply the ever-recurring wants of the system. Gratification 
■of appetite is a secondary and subordinate office of the stomach, and its sentient 
serves enable it to produce the state of pleasurable consciousness when its organic 
function is duly performed. Ey the double office thus assigned it, the stomadi is 
rendered what Mr. Huntu* named it, the centre of symnatnies/* — Dr, Smith, 

** The Muscles of xiiiB JBody are the agents by wnicn its different efforts and 
movements are performed. In ordinary language they are known by the name 
of flesh. Elesh is muscle. A muscle is a compound structure, made up of 
<;ellular tissue for its basis, which encloses it in its areole fibrine as the essential 
^•onstituent. Tendinous fibres are superadded in most muscles, particularly at 
their extremities, forming the means of attachment to the perisotum and the 
4)ones. When we look at a muscle dissected, it evidently appears made up of 
fibres arranged in a defined direction: several of thcbe are observed to beaffgre- 
ffated into bundles, each of which is detached from the rest by a thin lamilla of 
•delicate cellular tissue. Each bundle again admits of being separated into fibre, 
■and these into fabriUa ; and the separation may be continued until we at length 
•arrive at some so minute as to be incapable^ of further division. The muscles 
thus formed of bundles or groups of fibres, either singly or in various combina- 
tions, draw upon the different parts of the skeleton to which they are attached, 
and put them in motion or steady and &l them as circumstances require. The 
skdeton of man contains more than two hundred separate pieces, and the muscles 
about two hundred and twenty pairs." — ^uatn ana Wilson, 

Muscles. (Lardner.y-^The apparatus oy which the bones are held together 
being described, it remains to snow bow those movements of which they are 
severally susceptible are imparted to them. The bones themselves are merely 
passive mstrumcnts : smd the ligaments by which tiiey are connected, the forms 
given to them at the joints, the cartila^ous coatings, and synovial aj)paratus, 
are provided respectively for facilitatmg, but not at all for originatmg, their 
motions. The apparatus by which the motions are immediately produced are 
fibrous bands and masses of flesh called muscles, which constitute thatpart of 
the animal body which when used for human food is called meat, mththe 
visible fibrous structure of the muscular tissue every one must be familiar. 
Muscles consist of fibres ranged generally side by side, parallel to each other. 
They are extended between the bones, to one or both ot which they are intended 
to impart motion : or, as in the face and eye, one end only is attached to bone. 
The muscle itself, however, is not immediately connected with the bone. At its 
extremities it ertdually takes the form of tendinous fibres, totaUy different in 
theirphysical character from the fibres of the muscle itself. 

" TEin>ONS. — ^These tendinous fibres are sometimes collected into a single cord 
•called a tendon, which is inserted in the bone so firmly that before it can be 
•detached from it the bone itself would be broken." — Lardner, 

MuscuLAA FoBCE. — ^Anatomists and physiologists have not determined with 
•certamtv the mechanical change by which muscular contraction is produioed. 
When the muscular tissue is submitted to a microscope of moderate magnifyin^g 
power, one, for example, of five or six times the linear dimensions, each fibre is 
found to consist of a nmnber of fasciculL each similar to the orjginal fibre. 

The contractile power of the muscles which have been described can, in 



genera], only be called into action by the dictate of the wiU.^ Hence they are 
called tohintary muscles, and examples of them are 



presented by the miuele» 
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Fig. I. Fig. 2. 

la Fig. 1> A lepreeents a small portion of a muscle in iU natural size, 
cut transversely at its eittemity. b leptesents the same otiject 
magnified five limes in ila linear dimensions, tlie companent fibres 
of 'whicli it consists being rendered eppsrcoit. Fig. 2 represents a 
part of ■ muscle submitted to a much higher magnifying power, 
in which the Btmcture of each aeparate fibre is shown as marked by 
a series of transverse strite. The terminal section is showa at a a, the 
transverse atriB9 at b h, snd a single fibre split into its compouent 
flbrilto at c. 

t^wratkoi of the will. There are aome mosctes vhicli are, to a certain extent, 
■nlqeot to the will, but also act independently of it. The muscles which move 
the cheat m respiration present examplGa of uiia class, 'the will nas the power 
of MoelEaratuig, retarding, or even of temporarily snspending the act of respira- 
tion ; but when the will exercises no influence on tlie organs of respiration, ii 
when the mind is ei^aged in other objects, or in sleep, the process of respin- 
tion goes on with pKrtect regularity, 

iHTOLOirUBi Mtoclbs.— There are some muscles over which the will has uo 
control wbaterer, and which are hence called involunlary muscles. The heart, 
and the muscles entering into the Bbnotnie of the stomach and intestines, ars 
eaunplw t£ thia class. Except &t hearty they do not present etriED. The 
itn^mitaiymascles, and those of a mixed character, like the voluntary mnsclea, 
absorb a certain amount of animalenergy by their contraction, and cohseguentlj 
mch oimtraction could not be maintained continuously without exhausting the 
anim^ power. We find, accordmglf, that nature has so regulated the organiza- 
ticm, that all muscular action which la independent of the will is intermitting, so 
that the interrab of moscnlar repose or Telaiation are, on the whole, equal to 
those of mnsoular tension. The heart of an animal beats incessantly, sleeping or 
waldng, during the continuance of its vitality ; and this action may oontmue in 
man even for a century. The muscles, however, which produce it are never in a 
atate of tension for more than a moment, so that they are enabled to recover 
their eneiBy in the allemate inj^jyals °^ ^^'^ relaxation. 



TIIE MUSCLES OP THE FACE. 



cles are here 
well deline- 
ated ; notice 
the nuiscle 
round the lips 
to tnoTe the 
lips at plea- 
BUie. I'hese 
muscles, it 
must be bome 

acted upon by 
the TflU &inn. 
the nerroua 
centres in the 
base of the 
brain, through 
the talegrapii. 



A stratum oonsisting of five o 
surface, but little thidmess. coveio mc tui,ucDunin.ciu. ia.o4n,o-""-..."i--.Y" - 
to the back of the neck, called by aofttomiats, aooording to their local posibon, 
occipiiat, frouiul, and auiicular, the action of ■which is to move the acalp, witti 
thehair, tiie ears, the iategnmenta of the forehead and templM, and the Drpws. 
By their contaaotion, the erobrowa are drawn upwarda, the skin of the forehead 
thrown into transverse folda and wrinkles. Hie scalp and hair moTCd backwards 
and forwards, and the features thereby made to express various and often 
opposite emotions, according to the greater or less extent to -which the action Of 
these muscles is called into pky, Joy, surprise, astonishment, or eostacy, l£ro 
attended with, or expressed bj, a certain elevation of the brows. The COD- 
traotiong and wrinkling of the forehead, and the approach of the brows to each 
other, involve the more violent dass of emotions, such as anger, hatred, mdigoa- 
tion, and menace. 

Toe eyes and eyelids, with their appendages, are moved by not less than 
twelve pair of irnscies, of which, however, one onl^ c^d the orbicular (6). is 
superficially risible. These govern the entire play of the eyeball and the eyelids, 
the flow and suppression of tears, and, in part, the [gestures of the brow, _ They 
combine, therefore, with the muscles above mentioned, in the eipression of 
anger and menace, and also assume tne ^smres wnicn express the very diflerent 
and oraioaite sentiments of tenderness, love, grio^ mental pleasure, and 
angniah. 

The nose and nostrils are moved by six pair of muscles, threa tally of whidi 
<7, S, 9) are supcrliciiill;' apparent ; and nfteen paira ue appn^Kiated to tht 
nrioDi motions of tlie bps, the chin, the cheeks, and the lower jbw. 
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"It mU -be observed, that one of the mwt volamiuous muscles, callrffc j 
muultri (12) ia appropriated -faded by another, not ipparent SoperficirilHs I 
ftTmotion oFthe fiW jaw : that motion being subject, m the act of mastietfXi. 
to a neater amount of reiatanco than any otlier facial gesture. 

"Thrmotions of the neck, and conwauently of the lend, are anbject to th 
Mtion of about fortv pain of^ muscles, of jrhich a smail number cmlj a« kb«. 
^SX risible. Aui some of those which app<»r in the figure do not beb; 
^SiSiTelj to the neck, but are shared between It Md the taiii. 

" BighVpair of muscles are more or less called into play to mdce the hwd i- 
cline firS among which is the long mnsde flQ) ertendmg from the eK u 
Se poktwhwe the ehvicle (33) i* arUcolated. with the sUmnm, or bms- 
bme- another caUed the raylo-hyoidean, extending downwards from ttel»». 
^aa<^h^rt^eT™trio ol, 22), extending from the inner e^re^tr^ & 
j^w on one aille, and its outer extremity on the other, to the hyoid bone (2S). ^ 

The aoterior muaclcs 
sliown in Fig. 66, though 
located upon tho tninlt, 
a^, for the most part. 
in moving the amiH and 
shoulders. The super- 
£cUl ones on the left 
aide of Fig. 66 are 
few in number, and 
great in extent. The 
eieat pec total muscle 
,(66, 1,*) lias its origin 
along the edge of the 
breast-bone (68, '), and 
aloi^ something less 
than h^ the length of 
the clavielo (66, ^ and 
&om these lines the 
flbreicoavergetoa point 
a little below the nead 
of the humerus, and on 
the inside part of that 
bune. The daviculai 
liOrtE of thia muscle, 
theietore, draw the arm 
obliquely upwards and 
inwardi, havu.g a ten- 
dency to aecuje the head 
of the bone in its socket ; 
while the sternal fibres, 
being nearly horizontal' 
draw it inwards towards 
the side. Tho lesser 
pectoral muscle, wbicb 
is covered by the gtoator, 

is shown at 68, ■* It Fig. fie. 

is attached at its origin . 

to three at the ribs.— the third, fourth, and fifth, and at lU uuBrtmn » 
nroceu (the coracotd'' ot the scapula. .^ 

' The dentdated insertion of the great serrated muscle, already d#Oii«J 
ittaohsrf to the ribs, i» shown at 56. '. The front part of tho ddWnd, »«»■' 
mentioned, ia also ahuwn at 66, '. . 
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" Seven pair of muiclea are employed, together or BeparBtel7, in inolming the 
bead backwards, anioiij which tEere appear in the figure the tmieziiu (20) 
and the splenius (iid). Seven pair are engaged in indminj- the heaa sidewards, 
several 01 which are also those — such as lO and 20— wtuch incline th« heaa 
backwards." 

Uardxer.) — The principal anterior muscles of the trunk and shoulders are shown 
in Fig. 66, those on tlie left being suprificial, and those on the right the deeper 
l&yer corcrcd b; the former. In proportion to the surface over wldch tbej ire 
spread, these muscles are much less numerous than those of the hack, a. circDm- 
■tanoe which naturally Hrise:^ from the fact already indicated, that the weight of 
the trank, being chiefly in front of the spine, is altogether supported and, for 
the moat part, moved by the posterior muscles. 

In Fig. 61 the supemcial ranscles of the hack, including the neck, shoulder, 
and hannch, ve shown on the left side of the spme ; and those Qf the second 
layer, disclosed by the removal of the former, on the right side. 



Fil. 5k -iMrJner. 
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" The bracelet called the aimalar ligament, vbich retains the tendons npaoU)' 
t rist, IB only a part of & more extensive afstem of membnuiona bindiet 
eDvelopin^ Renerallf the mnsolcs and their tendons. Wherever a consideruw 
change of direction takes place in the latter, as in the instance of the elbow u"' 
Trtut, this membrane sometimes assumes the form of a strap or band. Ilj 
tendons of the brachial mnscles, after passing within the annular ligament (■ 
the wrist, pass along the hand, and most of them along the fingers. The^w 
conflned on the hand b^ a membrane snch as that just described, and on the 
fingers hj ligaments, which retain them in their position in the same mtama,'^ 
th^ in which the annular ligament of the wrist acts. Thus we taaj oonca" 
the tendons and muscles of the hand and fingers retained in their poeitiffli I? 
being enclosed in a membrauona and ligamentcna glove ; and, in tie MSV 
manner, those of the arm and humems, by a mcmbranons sleeve ezt«lidlngqi- 
wards from the snpedor edge of the annular ligament of the wrist." — iJirdM. 



Hi:fiCI.ES OF TUE Attll. — Lardoct. TIBW or THE PBOHilOM 
OF TUB S&ND. 

View of tile Bupiiuton of4lie 1- Lower end of the 

radiua and hand. I. The hn- liiunerus. 2. TheradiuB. 

raetua. 2, The nloa. 3. The 3. The ulna. 4. The 

radiiu. 4. The muscle called muscle called the round 

the long aupinator, pesdng to primaiar, one of the 

be inserted lato Oie lower nor- powerftil pronaton nf 

tioa of the radius, fi. The title hand. 
mmde called the thorC supi- 
nator, Bonoundmg the upper 
partoftheradiui. 
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*r of the niuscleB called mtercostils, Rltlng np ti 
•paces betwwn the ribs. — Dr. Smil/i. 



Xigamentfl connecting the 
ribs to the epinal column. 1, 
anterior li^unentB; 2, inter- 
articular ligament ; 3, Uga- 
menta of the necks of the liba. 
—Dr. Smilli. 



(&, LardaeT.) The muscles which amronnd the thigh bone, between the hip 
and the knee, ore ahown in Figs. 70 and 71; the former presenting t, posterior 
and the latter an anterior view of the left thigh. 

Of these moaolea, 70', 70^ 71', 71', 7P, 71", 71'', and 71" originate in the 



of the thigh. All llje otliers, passii^ below the knee, &re inserted in one or 
other of uo bones of the leg, of whicli accordingly tliey arc c]^he^ flexors or 
eitensora, according as llicy are inserted in the posterior or anterior part. 

The muscles ^hich surround tlie bones of the leg, like those whicfi invest tlie 
fore-ann, throw out. low tendons, which, passing down the instepand to the heel, 
are inserted in tlie bones r'f tlie foot nna toes in the snme manner as Uiose of the 
fore-arm are inserted in tlie bones of the hand and fingers. And in the same 
manner na the beLiies of the muscles of the arm form the llcsiiy mass at it» upper 
part, tapering into mere tendons nt the wrist, the bellies of tjic muscles of^the 
leg tana thcSeshy part of the calf, tapering as they descend into tendons which 
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u Minted on plaTiag cards, pkoed it the fore put of tiie jtuiit of Uia knee, ui 
attadwd br a strong ligament to the tibia, the motdoiu of which it foLon 
It ia lodged, when the knee is extended, in a cavity fonned for it ia the femnr; 
when bnt, in a cavity fonned for it at the fore part of the tnee. 



Fig. 72. Fig. 73. 

AfcortTiewof tlieauperficuilmiiscleaoftlieleft IcgijgiTeninPig. 72, 1 
» back view in F^. 73. 



Goieral view of the ligaments of the sole of the foot, I, ligaments oo 
necting the bonea of the tarsuB ; 2, ligaments connecting the bones of t 



KL'SCLES ASD LI0AUEXT8. 



View of Ihe muscles that 
bend the thigh. 1, tht 
muscle c&Ued psoas ; 2, thr 
muscle called iliacus; 3, 
tendons of these tmiscles, 
going to be inserted into 
tlie trochanter minor of the 
lemiir.— Dr. Smith. 
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OenenJ «iew oT the ligamenU of Uie 
knoe-Joiut. I, lowor end of the femur: 
2, upper end of the tibU ; 3, upper end 
of tiie fibula 1 i, the patella; 5, united 
tandona of tho extenaor muulei ; 6, liga- 
ments of the patella ; 1, the capulat in- 
TMtment of the knee ; S, the internal 
lateral ligament; 9, the external lateral 
l^amettti; 10, the^iteriorliguncnt; 11, 
the ligament connecting the tibia and 
fibula ; 12, a portion of the inter-OMeoui 



General Tiew of the posterior Hgnmenti of 
the ankle-joint. I, Lower end of the tibia; 
2, lower end of the fibula; 3, astrngnluB ; 
4, OS calcis ; 6, ligament between [he tibia 
and fibula ; S, ligament paxsing from the 
Abula to the eatragalua ; 7. lijjament posung 
from the flbnla to the os caleia ; 8, ligament 
passii^ from th« tibia to the astragalut 
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Anterior view of the bonea 
forming the ankle-joint. I, loner 
end of the tihia; 2, production of 
the tibia, forming the inner ankle ; 
3, lower end of the fibula, forming 
the outer aiiide; i, upper part of 
the sstra^aluA : these three bonee 
form the ankle-joint ; S, 6, 6, other 
bones of the tarsus ' !J, S, S, 6, 6, 
inetatatwl bonea. — D>: Smilh. 
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A vicvr of the head of 
the femur drawn oat of ita 
socket, and suspended by 
the round ligament, to 
show more clearly the 
action of the ligEunent in 
retaining the head of tlie 
femur in its socket. Rheu- 
matism sometimes attacks 
this ligament and the con- 
necting muscles, and forces ' 
the head of the thigh-bone 
out of the socket. 
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A ihwrelieal UluttrttUon of the general form and Uirosition of the ecrebro- 
tpir.iU system of narrea. — LarJner. 
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Abachnoid.— The araclmoid (cobweb) mem- 
brane, so called from its resemblance to a spider's 
web in its texture, is the second coating. Part 
of it is in immediate contact with, and insepar- 
able from, the dura mater, which has so far the 
character of a fibro-serous membrane. A space 
intervenes between the arachnoid and the pia 
meter, filled with a liquid called the cerebrospinal 
.fluid, — Lardner, 






?; 



BRAIN AND BPINAL MAIIROW. 

The dura mater removed from the brain, and 
«pread open along the spinal cord, so as to dis- 
play the pia mater, covered by the thin and 
transparent arachnoid membrane. — (luaiti and 
Wilson. 

Nos. 1, 1, the convolutions of the two hemi- 
spheres of the cerebrum covered by their vas- 
cular membrane, the pia mater ; 2, the median 
fissure between the hemispheres, which receives 
the falx major; 3, 3, the lateral lobes of the 
cerebelluin, also invested with pia mater ; 4, 
the superior vermiform process of &e cerebellum; 
5, 5, the fissure separating the posterior lobes 
of the cerebrum from the cerebellum, which 
lodges the tentorium cerebelli; 6, the depres- 
sion between the two lobes of the cerebellum, 
lodging tiie falx minor ; 7, 7, the dura mater of 
the spinal cord laid open : it is entirely removed 
below ; 8, 8, the membrana dentata, or ligamen- 
tum denticTilatum, connecting the sides of tho 
spinal cord to the inner surface of the dura 
mater ; 9, the superior swelling of the spinal 
cord ; 10, the middle or brachial swelling ; 11, 
the inferior or lumbar swelling ; 12, the cauda 
equina; 13, the posterior longitudinal fissure; 
14, 14, the posterior roots of the spinal nerves. 

a, a, the eight cervical nerves ; 6, b, the 
twelve dorsal nerves; c, c, the five lumbar 
nerves ; rf, d, the five sacral nerves ; e, the twc» 
■coccygeal nerves. 



i» 
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BONHB or THE KNUE- 

No. S, tlie patella or 
knee-cap; No. S, the 
upper end of the fibula 
or small bone of the leg ; 
No. 1, thigh bone i 3, leg 
bone. — From Dr. Smith. 



^ Tracing them from without inwards we see, tlien. that the T»j*l"^ "'I^.'SS? 

I MtA to the brain, the central organ of the '»1?''^ ¥«v^,^^"^ '^ !i^ 
■ ciivity, are— 1, The tegument, consisting of the sfau and of cellular and aoipoao 



a, the flcalp, turned down ; S, 
the cut edge of the bones of ths 
skull ; c, the external strong mem- 
brane of the brain (dura mater) 
suspended by a hook ; d, the left 
hemispliere of the brain, showing 
its conTolutions ; «, the superior 
edge of the right hemisphere; 
/, the fissure between the two 
liemispheres. 



"-isfj.^s?ates'!'2s?-itd'iss?^;ffixs 



.bime. 2, BeneiailhB lenmml. mucto, n ™V3S»*r,lS "trS 



comparati' 
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pericnmium, lining the external larTace of tlie cranial bones. i, Bencitli tbc I 
pBiicnmiDin, Ihe boD)' substance of the cranium, consisting of two firm and )ari I 
bonj pislea witb a spongy, bony stnictme, called dipio«, interposed between tkn. ' 
E, Immediately in contact witli the inner surface of the bony substance of lir 
cnuuum, aiid forming its internal lining, the dense and strong membrane, ca&d 
ibn dura maiir, not onl; affording a general covering to tbe brain, but sendiif 
firra partitions oetwecn mdiTidutu portions of it G, A serons membrane liain; 
the intemal surface of the dura mater, and reflected OTcr the entire stufaoe lil 



This cut ii {rom Quain and 'Wilson's bcautifuUy-coloured drawing in Ihcit 
Nerrw of the Human Bodj. 

"The base of the brain, displaying the oiigins of the cerebral norres. No. t, 
the flnt cerebral nerve, the olfactory, to the nose; No. 2, the second optic 
nerre to the eye ; No. 3, nerre of motion to the eye ; X, nerve to ^e tu: 
G, Jnnetion with !<pinal column, the medulla oblongata; D, the ccrcboltim; 
E, pona Tsrolii. 
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the brain, tcnned the arachnoid tDDic. 7, A thin ttnd delicate membrane in unmo- 
diate _ contact with the substance of the brain, descending between all its con- 
volutions, lining all its cavities, and enTctoping all its fibres, called the pia mater. 
8, An aiyieom fluid, contained between the arachnoid membrane and the pia 
nukter. Skin, muscle, pericranium, bone, dora mater, arachnoid membrane, pia 
mater, and agneaus fluid, superimposed one npon another, form, then, the 
covemR and defence of the brain ; so great ia the care taken to protect this soft 
and tender substance.— 2>r. SmUi. 



"In this drawing the development of the brain from the primitiTe fasciculi oi 
the medulla oblongata, and the fbrmaUoii of the divei^ing fibres, described by 
Oall and Spurzheun, arc exhibited. A section has been made through the 
enter third of the medulla oblongata and cerebellum ; the cnis cerebelU has 
been divided, and the outer convolutions of tltc right hemisphere carefully 
laised in the direction of the fibres." — Quaia and Wilton. 

A. The medulla oblongata, b. The corpus pyramidale. c. The fibres of the 
coipus pyramidale expanding in the grey substance of the poos Varolii, 
n. The pons Varolii, e. The divided edge of the tianaverae or converging 
fibres of the pons Varolii, t. The passage of the fibres of the corpus pyrami- 
dale through the crus cerebri, o. The course of the fibres through the thala- 
mus opticus, the inferior cerebral ganglion of Oall. a. The corpus striatum 
Sipenor cerebral ganglion, Gall), from which the Ebrea diverge to the convo- 
dons of the middle and anterior lobes, i. The lower pan of the middle lobe 
of the cerebrum, k. The anterior lobe. i.. The posterior lobe. u. The 
corpus olivare. s. The ganglion of the corpus olivare. o> o. The course of 
the fibres of the corpus olivare through the pons Varolii, crus cerebri, thalamus 
dptiens lud corpus striatum, to eiipand into the upper convolutions of the 
hemisphere and posterior lobe. p. The corpus restiibime. a. The fibrea of 
the ccipua restiforme entering the substance of the cerebellum, h. The corpus 
dentatum (vel rhomboideum), or ganglion of the cerebellum, s. The processus 
t cerebeilo ad testes, or fibres of communication between the cerebellum and. 
terebrum 

3a 
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Section of the base of tto brain, showing the NEEVOUS CENTEES frroi 
*nd upon which the mind makes impcessionB to communicate EcnsaUon ami 
motion to every port of the body through its telegraphic system, the neirea, 
■which here all concentrate, b is the forepart of the brain, top of flie fbreh^ ; 
A is the cercbelluin at the back of the head, put open to show other parts. A. 
great deal has been i^Titten on the pituajy gland, No. It, as the one central 
point where the mind acts &om. — Seepage 13 of this Work. 

1. The anterior extremity of the corpus caUosum ) 2, the anterior comer of 
the lateral ventriclcg ; 3, port of the corpus striatum ; 4, the anterior commissure 
of the third ventricle ; 6, the crura of the fbrnix ; 7, the tludamna opticus; 

8, the fissure between the thalami optici, which is called the third ventricle ; 

9, the foramen cororaune posterius ; 11, the pineal gland; 12, tlie corpora 
quadrigemina ; 13, the corpus gemculatum internum of the thalamus opticuB; 
11, part of thJe corpus geniculatum externum ; IS, the hippocampus mqor ; 
16, the corpus fimbriatum; 17, the pes hippocampi ; 18, the cut surface of thf 
hippocanqiua major, showing the convoluted arrangement of the grey and 
white substance of which it consists; 19, 20, the upper surface of the eras 
-erebri ; 21, the processus £ cerebello ad testes; 22, the voire of Vienssenii 

the middle portion of the cerebellum connecting the two lateral lobes.— 
•n and Wilson. 
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Lardner, 



e. Anteriorcord dividing itself into two. 
of which, the innennoBt contiibutea to the 
formation of the Gorrefipondirig pyiainid ; 
7, middle or lateral cord, divided into tow, 
which pass from the left to the right aide, 
intersecting on equal numb<^ of similaT 
onea coming from the opposite side, and 
taking the inverse direction; 8, the pyrtk' 
mida, of which the right ia cut off imme- 
diately above the interBcction, to riiow the 
olivary bodf (13) behind it. 



A, Spinal marrow ; n. root of 
spinal nerve from back por- 
tion ; c, root from front por- 
tion ; D, ganglion on the pos- 
terior part ; E, the two parts 
united in one cordj r, the 
outcrooatingof spinal marrow. 



A section of the spinal marrow, showing the connexion between it and the 
spinal nerves by double roots, the nerves of motion and sensation. 

According to Sir Charles Bell, Magendie, ajid others, a part of the lilameDts 
which compose each spinal nerve rise from for terminate in] the back portion, 
and a part from the front_portionof the spinal marrow (SceEng.). Those which 
riie fram the back portion, i, ahnost immediately run into a ganglion d, and 
proceeding from this, they nnite with those that come from the front portion e, 
and form the cord «, which goes ont to be dispersed over the body. But in 
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enteriuff into tlie fonnatiou a' the cord, llie filaments retain their filAmeniarT ' 
fonn ud wiginiU cbaracter, asd &re ngain ultimately separated. The filHoenli I 
whioh riw &am [or tenniiial« in] the back portion of the ntinal buutow aie the ' 
nerrn <rf HumaT lensalion. Some !c\i of tbosc are distributed to the mnsdei 
of TcJnutAiT motion, and endow those organs with a gsuill degree of animal Kntd- i 
IuIHt, hj irtiich the mind is icformi'd of tlie action of the mnaclea in obediencF 
to the will and enabled to regulate tlio extent of the action. The rest of thr 
posterior flJaments proeecd to the outer sidu of th3 body, and by endowing it 
with t, high degree ol animal sensibility, constitute it a general organ of toncL 
whiehitthe fundamental aniinalracuItjufcxtenuUreUtion. Th ey however abouiia 
more in some parts than in others. In man, the ends of the fingers are pre- 
eminently quBlined for this function.— GruiSaw. 



^bansverse section of Iluman Spinnl Cord, through the middle of the lumbal 
enlargement, ihoning on tlie right side the course of the nerve-roota, and oa 
the 1^ ths position of the principal tracts of vesicular matter : — x.. A, anterior 
column* ; r, p, posterior columns ; l, l, lateral columns ; n, anterior median 
fiasnre ; p, posterior median fiseure ; i, b, i, b, anterior roots of spioal nerres ; 
e, e, poetcdor roots ; d, d, tracts of Tesicular mactmr in anterior column ; 
>, tracts of Tesicular matter ijL posterior column ; f, spinal column ; f, sub- 
Btantia gelstiiiosa. 

"With the spinal cord (in its limited sense) there are connected thirty-one 
paiia of nerrea ; each of wliicli corresponda to h vertebral segment of the bodj-, 
and has two sets of roots, an anterior and a posterior, differing in ibeai func- - 
tional endowments. These divisions, of which the anterior is by far the la^er, 
proceed to the anterior and posterior puts of the body respectindy ; and are 
chiefly distributed to the skin and the muscles. The anterior branch ia thai 
which communicates with the sympathetic nerve. — In addition to these, ho«- 
erer, tlie cranial prolongation of the iminal axis is the CQitre of sU the cephalic 
nerree, aave those of special sensation, which terminate to their reepective 
ganglia. These cephalic nerves are for the most part distinguished by ths 
peculianty of their endowments.— CiHTwnf^r. 



TSE KBBTES. 



Longitudinal section of the cerebrum (in lAa tipper part of i&e htad), cere- 
l>cUum {back of tht htaif), ajid medulla oblongata, a, a, a, tlie c^ebrum; 
b, the cercbelium; e, the medulla oblongata; d, the spinsl mairow;^ the 
lateral Tentricle. I, the olfactory nerve ; 2, the optic nerre; 3, 1, B, 6, the 
ihiid, fourth, fifth, and aiith nerves ; 7, the portio dura of the seventh nerve ; 
'', this auditory nerve i 8, the glosso-pharyngeal nerve; 8', the par vagnmi 8", 
the i^inal accessory nerve; 9, the hypoglossal nerrei 10, the suboccipital 
nerve; 11, 12, spinal nerves. 

Wlien we examine the outer sorTace of the brain, ve obaerre it folded or con- , 
Tohted (which shows a lon^adinal section of the braiu and upper part of the ' 
spinal marrow, with the nerves attached to them) ; snd when it is cut into, v« 
tind it composed, 1st, of a.mj pulpv substance, mostiy phu»d externally, and, 
Sndlv, of a similar whjte substance, placed internally. The same material exist 
in the spinal marrow, but the whit« matter u external, while the grey is 
internal. 

The nerves irenerallr, whatever be their apparent or^in, pass through the 
svstem in ramincations more or less comjiUoated, and, lite electric wires, on]y 
(Uscharge their functions, whether of motion or sensibihtv, at their t«rmiDBtions. 
The nervoQS cords are thus subject to endless division and subdivision, until they 
become in man; cases so infimtely minute as to^ escape all observation, even by 
the aid of the microscope. Since each fibre has its own peculiar destination ana 
special function, and since tbis destination and function is in relation with the 
brain, it must be apparent that the various ramifications, in successively uuitinB 
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lonther, as ther upnwch theii origia, can ncTer bu deprived of theax prater 
funotion*, aac low tEeir mdividualit;. It must not, oonaequeQtljr, be awppaaei 
flirt fligre is taj «iialos7 between Uie cases of blood-vessels numin^ into eatk 
other, where the ooofluenL streams ore mixed, to fona a tingle current after tiuir 
nninn and thoM of oerves coalescing, so that two or more fibres form a sm^ 
coid. It must be considered, on the contrary, that in such coalition there is bd 
ikctusl mixture of nervous substance, and that the fibres are merely ranged adft 
by side in mechanical juiiapositioQ, without any more intimate union. 

These conclusions, which are denved from analogies of irresistible force, based 
upon the phyaiologioid properties of the nerves, are fully corroborated and coa- 



The nerves of the orbit, with the ophthalmic and otic ganglia, are hae shown. 

1, the section of the frontal bone, Bhowing the cavity oif the frontal mnns; 

2, nasal bane of the left iiide; 19, the inteiTLal carotid artery, ii. the optis 
nerve {In tha eye); ill. the third nerve, a, the superior branch of the thild 
nerve ; b, its inferior branch ; c, the branch Co Uie ophthalmic ganKlion ; d, the 
ophthalmic or lenticular ganglion; a, the upper fasciculus of ciiiary nerra ; 

,f, the lower fasciculus, iv. riio fourth nerve; vi. the sixth nerre. t, tha ■ 
trunk of the inferior maxillary nerve; k, its motor root; I, the otic ganglion! 
m, the internal pteryj;oid nerve, piercing the oUc gwaglion ; i>, Blsmants of 
'---'nwitt tiie auricular nerve.- Quainattd tVUmn, 



THE NERTES. 



firmed b; direct obserratioo. Each nerrons cord is asoertained to be a bundle of 
fibres enclosed in a commoa sheath, tbese componeut fibres being very unmennu, 
ajid of unequal thioknesa. 



TELEOKATH WIXEB, OK KEnVl^, FItO:tI THE BBAI!< tO THE TONODB, IJ 
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m, tho UcIuTmal nerve (cavti'nff ttarM tofloin) ; b, tlie frontal nerve [ a, the ual . 
nerve {for im*il} ; f, brsncli to the ophthalmic ganglion ; g, the optttfaalmk \ 
nnglion ; h, iu branch to the inferior divigion of the third nerre ; j, its ciliit] 
Dranchefl ; k, ciliary branch of the nasal to the globe of the eye ; m, tbe coa- 
^nfttion of the naaal nerre through the anterior ethmoidal fortuaen into tht 
nose; o, the euperior masilliuy nerve; n, ita orbital branch; o, branchea o.' 
communication bom Meckel's ganglion; p, Meckel's ganglion; q, sphoio- 
palatine branches of Meckel's ganglion ; r, palatine nerves ; t, poeterior dental 
tnsnchea of the auperior maxillary nerve ; u, a dental nerve given off &oin tlie i 
■uperioT maxillary while in its canal, and passing between the mncoua moa- 
brans and ontec wall of the antrum to «upply the teeth ; s, tuaterior dentil j 
branch ; w, tominal branches of the superior maxillary distribnted to tlie 
face ; x, tlie muscular division of the nerve ; c*, the gustatory nerve ; rf*, tlie 
chorda tympani nerve; A", the mental nerve; i», the auricular nerve. — Quoiii. 



Nbbves of the Tongue.— Tlie mucous membrane of the tonsue, wliicb, u | 
hu been observei), a the seat of gustativc sensibilitv, ia supplied with nerves 
fiKMQ two prindpal sources ; firsts mm the trigeminal or trifacial uBiTes, beini 
ihOM of the filth pair; and aecoudly, from the glosso-pharyngeal, or nintn pair. 



Accw£ng to Professor Sappey, filaments ore also sent to uiis membiane by tlie 
pneumogwtric, or tenth pair. 

The trigemin&I sends a voluminons branch, colled tbe Unipial neree, into the 
lower jaw. This branch, entering tbe tonsue, ramifies through tbe oi^aa, iU 
filaments terminating in the mucous memorane of the superior stirface. It 
supplies bU that part of the tongue which extends from the point over tbtee- 
fiMs of its length. The posterior two-fifths are supplied with neiroos filamenti 
by the principal branch of the glosso-phorynseoL 



VERVKS AND UDSCLES OF TUE TOSCITE. Bdclold, 

a. Section of the bone of the I.iwer jaw ; 6, dctsal or superior surface of the 
tongue ; c, vertical section of tne tongue ; d, gen.'o-g1ossid muscle ; e, geaiu- 
hyo-gloBsal muBcle ; J", hyo.glosaal muscls ; y. stylo-glossal muscle ; A, byoid 
bone; t, lingual nerve; (, glosso-pharyngeal nerve ; m, hypoglossal nervo. 
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As a specimen of tlie mode in whidi 
the nerves proceed from the braiB|.l 
give this, called the Pnenmogastnc, 
from the Greek (the lun^ and the 
belly), so named from its distribution. 
"A nerve which arises on each side by 
many filaments from the lateral part 
of the medulla oblongata^ immediately 
below the origin of the glosso-pharyn- 
geal nerve. It passes oat of the 
cranium along with the glosscpharyn- 
geil nerve, through the foramen 
lacerum posterius. Immediately after 
quitting the cranium, it is suehtly 
enlarged for about an inch oi its 
course, forming what is called its 
ganglionic enlargement. It descends 
m the neck at the outer and back 
24 part of the common carotid artery, 
\ lu the cellular sheath of which it is 
\ included. In the nedc it gives off the 
;\ pharyngeal branch, the superior laryn- 
^eal, and twi^ which contribute to 
form the cardiac plexus. It passes 
into the chest between the subclavian 
artery and vein, guiding off the inferior 
laryngeal or recurrent nerve, which 
twmes round the subclavian i^ry on 
the right side, and the aorta on the left. 
In the chest it sends twigs contribut- 
ing to the formation of the pulmonary 
and oesophageal plexuses. Lastly, 
entering the abdomen, it is finally dis- 
persed on the stomacn, sending twigs 
to the omentum and to theneighboui- 
ins abdominal plexuses. 

Origin and distribution of theEighth 
Pair of nerves. — 1, 3, 4, the medulla 
oblongata; 1, the corpus pyrami- 
dale of one side ; 3, the corpus oli- 
vare; 4, the corpus restiforme; 2, the 
pons Yarolu ; 5, the facial nerve ; 6, 
the origin of the glosso-pharyngeal 
norve; 7» the ganglion of Andersch; 
8, the trunk of the nerve; 9, the 
spinal accessory nerve ; 10, the gan- 
. glion of the pneumogastric nerve ; 11, 
its plexiform ganglion ; 1 2, its trunk; 
1 3, its pharyngeal branch forming the 
pharyngeal plexus (14), assisted by a 
branchfromthe glosso-pharyngeal^S), 
and one from the superior laryngeal 
nerve (16); 16, cardiac branches; 17» 
recurrent laryngeal branch; 18, ante- 
rior pulmonary branches ; 19, posterior 
pulmonary branches; 20, oesophageal plexus; 21, gastric branches; 22, origin 
of the spinal accessory nerve ; 23, its bi-anches distributed to the stemo-mastoid 
muscle; 24, its branches to the trapezius muscle ; 27> back of the head, the 



THE BRAIN AND NERVOUS CENTRED, AND 
PNEUMOGASTRIC NERVE BRANCHING OFF 
FROSC IT. 
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The diBtribution of the olratiory (to the noso) or first pair of cerebnl 
nervei, hy which the ecnsc of smcU is commuoicated to the centrea in the 

The distribatlon of the Rlamcnts of the olfactoiy, spbcno-palatine, and SRb 
nerves, to the mucouB lining of the external wall of the right nostril, 

1, the cavity of the frontal sinus ; 2, the naaal spine of the frontal bone; 
3, the right nasal bone ; 4, the root of the crysta galli ; 5, the roof of tlu 
right orbit; 6, the anterior clinoid process of the sphenoid bone ; 7, the eon- 
cavity of the sella Turcica ; B, the posterior clinoid process ; 3, the aphenoidjl 
sinus; 10, the basilnr process of the occipital bone; 11, the petrous portion of 
the temporal bone; 12, the anterior condyloid forgjncn of the occipital bans; 
13, the right condyle of the oooipital bone; 14, the inner aspect of the mastoid 
process; IB, the styloid process of the temporal bone ; iS, the opening of lbs 
£ustaclUan tube; 17. the external pterygoid plate of the sphenoid; IS, the 
projection of the superior spongy bone arching over the superior meatnli' 

19, projection of the middle spongy bone arching over the middle meatoi; 

20, projection of the inferior spongy bone arching over the inferior meatnt i 

21, section of the soft parts of the nose ; 22, section of the upper lip ; 23, SJ, 
section of the hard palate; 24, thd naso-palacine canal; 25, section of tbe 
uvula. A, the bulb of the olfactory nerve ; e, the tlircc roots by which it arisM 
from the brain ; o, o, the distribution of its filaments to the mucous mcmbrsnl 
covering the superior and middle turbinate bones ; s, a twig from the nonl 
branch of the ophthalmic division of the fifth nerve ; e, the sphena-palitiu 
nerrea, or nasal branches of Meckel's ganglion, entering the nasal fossa tluDugh 
the spheno-palatine foramen. — Quain mtd Wilaoit 
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VES OP TUB FACE AND BEAD. — LordlW. 

Tliese nerves govern all the motiot 
mouth, lips, nose, and eyelids, the in 
of the neck. 

The nerves here described, which are all ramiflcationa of the seventh pair, 
ore cxcluBively motor, including no aensLtivc dbrea. The pBrta to which they 
give motion receive sensibility from the ncrrcs of the fifth pair, called the trifa- 
<^ or trigeminal ncrvca. Thus the functions of motion and sensibility are in 
this case nttached to different syatcma of nerves, while in the case represented 
in the following figures of the cervical and other nerve*, each cord ia a, com- 
pound one, which includes both motor and sensitive fibres ; and consequently, 
while it governs the movements of the parts over which it ia diibibnted, it 
' ' 'eimpresuoni from them, which it tnuumits to the Dormtt 
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BEFBXiENTED. — Lordntr, 



A Byitem of nerre!. b1w> connected with the muscles of the neclc and dw 
lower part uf the bead, called the etmieal plexut, ia represented in the nbon 
engravb^. X transTerae branch (1) ia directed forwardB towards the jaw, uid 
diTergea into two ramifications ; one (2) deaceniling ^ong the neck, and ttu 
other (3) Mcanding along the jaw. A branch (6), called the auTioolir, aaceadi 
to the ear. Various branches (If, 16, 17, 19) descend to the chest. 
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Ekobatiho 2. 



The hranchcB of tlie lacral plcxiks »i spinal 
nerves, as they Uaue &om the lower port of the 
niiiial colunm, to give leiua'tion and motinn to 
the legs. 
E]io I. S3, the hip Joint; i, the lower end of the banK-bone: IS 19 M, 81. 
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ntuclel of tlie diigh; e, the great sciatic nerve; u, tlic small sciaLic nerve; 
A, A, A, tlie poateiioc branches of the tacrel aencs, seen emerging &can tlu 
vertebtk of the ipine ; b, tbe gluteal nerre ; c, c, the internal pudic nerve. Hie 
great adatic ncrre i* tlie Urgegt nerrc in thebody r&amita'^cand dircctioD. 
it may be eonndersd u tlie continuation or prolongation of the spinal plexus, i: 
• being impotable to detennine wltere the one cease* or the other beguis. Thr 
&BdciUi, whidi enter into ita composition or bundle, are derived &om all tlie 
nerves which go to form the aacral plexus, and eveij voluntary motion of the 
leg and toot lua to be transmitted through some of the nerves of this bundk. 
T^e great sciatio nerves divide generally about the middle of Uic thigh into m 
eztenial and internal branch, the latter proceeding don-n to the heel, as shoiru 
in Eng. 2 ; from this will be seen the nature of tciatica. 

Esa. n,— A, A, shows the continuation of sciatic nerve, called here the poo- 
liteal nerve, b, tiie fibular nerve ; 10, 12, 13, muaclea. The tendon Acluiiii 
lUvided. 19, the tendon of the flexor muscle ; 20, the tendon Achilles ; IS, 
Uie posterior tibial artery. 



Bnouatiko I. 

{Quain and Wilmn.) 

Magnified view ot 

muscular fibres in the 

state' of tepose. The 

ceedingdownthecentre, 
with raanches &om it on 
each side.. 



This shows the state of 
the mugdes and iLerves 
when a limb ia at teat; 
when the limb or any 
part 13 moved, the .elec- 
trical shook from the 
nervous centres, by the 
action of the mind, is 
abown &t Engraving HI. 



NERVOUS FIBiaia, ETC. 



Eko. ni. — ((}aain end Wi!mii.)—Tiaa engraving represents the fibres in a 
state of contraction, when thc.v are tlirotvn into waving zigzag- lines. This state 
is caused b; the operation of the mind on the nervous centres in the brain, 
sendins its telegrapnio messasea for action to some pnrt by tliese nerves. This 
electric shock is performed for every voluntary motion. 
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Kervous fibres, deprived of tln-ii 
ncimlcnuTUi andmmvelled, ttuiwing 
the smallet threads, or filamanta, m 
which the fibres consist. — Dr. 
A miade, the biceps flexor, *"""'* 

Trith the neire seen iBiiiiiyiiig 
omoiiget the muscular fibre. 



tiEBTona HBBES, Era 



mtimato fibres of aem, vay 

highly magniSed ; shonijig tbe 
•trings of globules of which they 
consist. — Dr. Smith, 



&, neive ia lepresented in the foUowmg engraying. as drawn by Btt Clisrieg 
Bell, coniistfns of man; cords, or funiculi, wrapped up in a o(»nmoa odiolBi 
sheath. A ia tbe nerve, and b a single funiculus drawn ont from the rest. Inde- 
pcndetttl? of the common sheath, or neurilemma, each particular compouest ooid 



has a sheath of its own. All these si 

tissue, which appears to be nothing m „_^ 

constitutes tbe neurilemma or sheath ot the spinfd cord. — Lardndr. 

The interesling discovery has been made within these £ew 
years, by German anatomists, that tieso fibres, and aE the ^ 
fibres composioff the nervous matter, are tubes filled with a S 
fluid. Tlie aniicied stelch sliows the fibres of one of the \ 
nerves magnified, with the (luid contained in tlietn eseapiug 
from tlieir extremities. It is probable that this discorary 
may bo llie mcaua of llirowiug some light upon tbe Ftaietions | 
of this hitherto little-understood part of the aounal frame. 

The nervous system is made np of two substances, readily distinguiBhable bv 
their colour texture, and consistence. One is grejidi, or rather a pale uk 
colour, and henoe named daeiilioiu (substantia einerea) ; and as in theTiraJn it 
forms aji mveatment for the white aubatajice, it is neually tflrmed corticallfi oor- 
tiMha) Tlie other Buhstance u of a pure white colour, and from the relatiMi 
jttst mdical«d is called mdultaty (substantia medullaris). The croy siAstanoo 
mvests tbe OtireluaJ hemispheres, and forma at the same time severaJ masses di». 
posed miitat iirffcn9r ; but in the medt^ spinalis it is altogether deeply seated. 

2 B 
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The white substance, on the contnuy, is enclosed by the grey in the braiiL but 
becomes the cortex in the medulla. The cineritious substance b more sore and 
TEScular than the other, and when minutely iigected appears as if entirely com- 
posed of vessels. Thou^li the white substance in the natural state is not much 
firmer than jelly, it acquires a ^^reat degree of firmness by maceration in spirit, 
and presents at all times a distmctly fibrous appearance. When these two sort» 
of nervous matter are attentively examined, they will be found to consist of a 
peculiar substance called netnine, deposited in the areola, of a delicate cellular 
{issue. This anatomical element, in its natural condition, is soft and semi-fluid, 
and wherever it predominates much, the part will be pulpjr and almost difiluent, 
whilst other i)ortions of the structure are comparativeiv firm, by reason of the 
greater quantity of cellular tissue which they contam. The colour of neurine pre- 
sents some vaneties, bemg white, grey, or yellowish, and in some places of a 
dusky hue. 

When a thin layer of nervous substance is examined with a microscope, it 
presents the appearance of small granules, placed in lines more or less regumrly ; 
but their form and size are liable to vary. These have been taken by some 
observers for globules, and have formed the basis of many speculations concern- 
ing the nature of nervous action. — Quain and Wilson, 

The following, on the Eye. is from Lardner : — 

The iris is a thin flat annular diaphragm^ the section of which is showu at 7, 
dividing the space between the crystalline lens and the cornea unequally into two 
parts, called the anterior chamber , a, and ih^ posterior chamber ^ d. The external 
or anterior surface of the iris is coloured blue, black, or hazel, differentl:^ in dif- 
ferent eyes, and is the part which, seen through the transparent cornea, gives the 
characteristic colour to the eye. The pupil is a circular opening surrounded by 
the iris, tlm)ugh which the light received through the cornea is transmitted to 
the crystalline lens. Bv this means there is admitted to the crystalline a pencil 
of rays whose external limits are determined by the edges of the iris. The 
posterior surface of the iris is covered by a black pigment, contained in a thin 
transparent membrane, called the uvea. In Eig. 421 a view of the ciliary pro- 
cesses (1) which surround and support the crystalline lens is given. That lens, 
however, being supposed to be removed, the converging folds of which thev 
consist are shown, and the iris (2) is seen by its dark posterior surface through 
the space filled by the crystalline, with the pupil (3) in its centre. When seen 
from the front^ the pupl appears as a black circular spot, surrounded by 
the coloured nnj? of the iris, because everv part of the interior of the eye 
which could be visible through it is coloured black. The aqueous humour fills 
the compartment of the eye between the cornea and crystaUme, and, as its name 
implies, is a watery fluid holding in solution very minute quantities of albumen 
and common salt. It is separated from the cornea by an extremely thin trans* 
parent membrane, shown at 420, ", called the membrane of the aqueous Aumour, 
which however is represented much too thick in the figure. 

The crystalline lens (420, b) is enclosed in a transparent capsule, and consists 
of transparent matter, which increases in density and in its refractive power, 

5roceedmg from its external surface inwards, and from its edges to its centre. 
*he vitreous humour fills the posterior compartment of the eye (420, ee) behind 
the crystalline, and constitute by far the largest part of the ini;emal cavity. 
This is not in immediate contact with the retina, bemg enclosed in a fine trans- 
parent membrane ci^ed the hyaloid (420, '). The eydids are not in immediate 
contact with the sclerotic or tne cornea. A fine mucous membrane, called the 
conjunctiva, which lines their inner surface, is reflected over the fore part of the 
sderolic and the anterior surface of the cornea. A part of this membrane is 
sho^vn in section at 4S0, \ The eyebrows and other accessories are provided for 
the protection and preservation of the organ of vision. The eyebrows across 
the edge of the projecting part of the forenead catch the sweat descending from 
above, and prevent it from falling on the eyes, and aid in shading the eyes from 
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too iuteiuc liglit from above. The eyelids arc moTable screens, maile Sfl OS to 
coyer theevoor leave it eiposed, as occasion may require. Glands arc proyided, 
by which all tlie porta which more in contact one with another tire Kept con- 
Btsntlf Inbricated. 

The motor apparatns, by means of which the nptic axis can be direeted at will 
witbin definite Emits to smroundinf objects, consists of mnaclcs iuscrtcd at 
yarions points of the aclerotica, and hayii^; their or^n in the boDCS of the 
socket. These mnscles are acted upon by a correspondiM system of nerves. 

The motions thns imnarted to the eyeball arc lacilitatca by a lubricating flnid 
secreted by a gland, called the lachrjinal fchind, placed over the ej^ball. This 
fluid is contiimally spread upon the surface of the sclerotic by tbe motion of 
the e7elids in winking. 



I/ock-jaw or tetanus will probabljbe cured hj persevering in the following 
bath nnmbers: 115 j, 81, 169 with 141,153, 98 with mustard foot bath, 137, 
lU, 169. 
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1. Uuscle wMch roues the e^lid. 
The tendinout ezpanuoa of thii 
nuude hu been cut away to dispUj 
the palpebral portian of the Uchrrmia 
gland coveied by it. 2. Muaclr whicli 
Oirecla th« optio axil upwacdf. 3. 
HuBcle wfaleh directa tlui axii out- 
wordi. t. Hnaole which directa the 
axis downwatda. 6. ICnade of nn- 
ascertained use 6. Orbital pait itf 
lachrytoal ^ind. 7> PalpriKal part 
bBTersel bj four ducts of orbital 
part, and aoidiiig into theae nnali 
ducts or canaUcules. 8, S. AccesMn; 
dncta proceeding excIiuiTelT from, the 
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1 to 6. CiHsry processes, i. Bi- 
furcated pcoccBB. 6. y^ns ramifying 
&om BummitB. 7- Festooned boidel 
of choroid. S. Veinj) of choroid. 
10, 11. Bordenof iris. 12. Radiating 
fibtesofiiid. IS, Circular fibres. 



The following is a short extract, and two ents, from Lardner ;— 
Tie Ear coDStata of three distinct compartments, differing extremely from each 
other in their form. They arc named b; anatomists according to their order 
— proceeding from without inwards— the external, middle, and inlejTial ear. TAf 
External Ear. — The part of this division of the organ visible on the outside oC 
the sknll, behind the joint of the lower jaw, is called the pinna or anritlt. 
Proceeding inwards from the concha, the remainder of the external ear is a 
tnbp something raoro than an incli long, the diameter oE which becomes rapidly 
Hmaller ; its calibre is least about the middle of its length, being B%htly 
meuted between that point and its connexion with the middle ear. Its sei 



_ Bverjrwherc elliplaral, Iiat in tiio external half the greater diameter of the 
ellil>se IS vertical, and in the bternal, horizontal This tube does not proceed 
straight onwards, bnt is twisted so that the distance from the concha to the 

Kint where it enters the middle ear is less than the total iet^h of the tabe. 
e estemai part of the tnbc b cartilaginous like the external ear, hut its 
interna! part isDony; the bony surface, however, beineUnedby a prolongation of 
the skin of the aunele. MeKbmne of Tympanum.— ^Yba mtemal estremity f£ 
this tube is inserted into an opening leadinginto the middle ear, which is inolmed 
to the ass of the tube at an angle of about 4?, Over this opening, iriiich is 
slightly oval, an elastic membrane, called the men&rane of tkt lympamim, is 
tightl? stretched, like parchment on the head of a drum. In Fig. 486 the 
several parts of the ear are shown divested of the surrounding bony matter; 
and to feiulpr their anai^;ement more distiuct; they are exhibited upon an en- 
laced scale. The concha, with the tube leading mwards from it, marked a, 
terminate) at the inner end, as already stated, in the tense membrano of the 
tympanum placed obliquely to the axis of the tube. Tliereaemblanceof this tube 
snd the concha to the speakins or hearmg trumpet is evident, and the physical 
purposes which it fuMs are ooviously the same, bein^ those of collectmg and 
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Fig, 135. 
ocmdiictmg tbe so&orous uudulatloDs to the membrane of the tympauum, which 
■will vibrate Bympatheticallj' with them. 

The Middle Ear is a cavity surrounded by walls of bone, which, howCTer, are 
temoved in !E^g. 435, to render visible its internal Gtructure. An opening 
corresponding to the memhrane of the tfmpanum is made in the external wall, 
and tbe external port of the inner ear shown in the figure is part of its inner 
wall. T!ie inner and outer walls of this cavity are very eloae together ; but the 



cavity measures, vertically as well as horizontally, about half-an-inch, ho that it 
may be regarded as resetnbliag the sounding-hoard of a musical inatmment, 
composed of two Sat surfaces, placed close and nearly parallel to each other, the 
superficial extent of which is considerable compared with their distance asundei. 
This cavity is kept constantly filled ivith air, which enters it through a tnbe, 
b, called the Emtaclaan tube, openii^ into the pharyni, and forming part of 
tie respiratory passages behind the mouth. Without such a means of keep- 
ing the cavity supplied with air, having a pressure always equal to that of lie 
atmosphere, one or other of two injuries must have ensued; either the air in 
Oie cavity, having a temperature considerably above that of the external air, 
would acquire a proportionally iccreased pressure, which would give undue 
tension to the membrane of the tympanum, and perhaps rupture it, or the air 
confined in the cavity would be gradually absorbed By its walls, and would 
consequently be rarefied, in which case the pressure of the external atmosphere, 
being greater than that of the air in the cavity, would force the membrane of the 
tympanum inward, and ultimately break it. By means of the Eustachian tnhe, 
however, a permanent cquilibriuoi is maintained between tho air m the cavity 
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and tie extemol air, just as is the case in a dnmi, or in the soundii^ board of 
a musical instrument, where apertures are always proTided to fonn a free com- 
muoication with the external air. 

In the inner wall of this oayity there are two principal foramina, a greater 
and a, lesser ; the former being called, from its oval shape, ihe/inestra ovalii, 
and the latter ike/eaeitrarotmiila ; theformer is shown at/, inKsf. 43B, and the 
latter at o. Over both of these, elastic mcmbnines are tightly etretched, as the 
membrane of the tympannm is over the inner end of the extortml meatus. 

Between the membrane of the tympanum and the membrane of the fenestra 
ovalia there is a ohain, oousistinsof three, and in the young of four^ small bones 
articulated together, and movea by muscles Iiavins their origin m the bones 
whi(^ form the walla of the carity. 

Tie Inlenal Ear, — We now come to consider the internal ear, which w, in 
fact, the true and only or^an of the sense of hearing, the extcnuil and middle 
eu3 bein^ merely accessories b; nhich tjie sonorous undulations are propagated 
to the flmds included in the cavities of the internal ear. 

The internal ear is a most carious and. as it must be aclmowledged, unin- 
telligible oifnn, also called, from its complicated stmcture, the tabi/rinth. Its 
channels and cavities are curved and excavated in the hardest mass of bone 
found in the whole body^ called the petrous or bonv part of the skull. 

Within the three semicircular canals are bcluded flexible membranous tubes 
of the same form, called the maabranoia canaU. These include within them the 
branches of the auditory nerve, which pass through the semicircular canals, and 
they are distended by a specific liquid called eadolgmph, in which the nervous 
fibres are bathed. Tbe bony canals around these membranous canals are filled 
with another liquid, called poiVrn^ii. which also £Uls the cavities of the vestibule 
and the cochlea. It app^rs, Dieretore, that all the cavities of the internal ear 
are flDed with liquid, and it must, acoorfinsly, be by this liquid that the sonor- 
ous nndnlations are propagated to the fibres of the auditory nerves. The liquid 
being incompressible, the pulsations imparted either by the anrieulnr chain of 
bones, or bv the air included in the cavity of the middle ear, or by both of these, 
to the membranes which cover the fenestra ovalis and the fenestra rotunda, are 
ceceived by the Uouid perilymph within those membranes, and propi^ted by it 
and the endolympa to tlie various fibres of the auditory nerve. 
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VISION. The f unctioii which enables us to percdTe the magnitnd^ figiii& 
o(doar, distaooe, ftc. of bodies.— The organs which compose the apparatus oi 
▼ision enter into action under the influence of a partumlar excitant, or sliniHhBS 
eaUed lufAi, The propertiei of light, and the laws which regulate its move- 
mento, form the oljects of the science of optics. In presenting the followiBg 
Moonnt of the mechanism and conditions of yision, we must presume the 
reader to be acqoainted with the principles of optics, and with the anatomical 
strootore oi the eye and its appenda^. An explanation of the fonner would 
be ibreign to the soc^ of this dictionary; an account of the latter is giren 
under the head Oculvs. 

Meehanitm of Fmm?».— In order the better to explam the ac^n of light m tiie 
eye, let us suppose a luminous cone commencing in a point placed in tiie fco- 
lon^;atiott of the anUrio-postmor asis of the eye. We see that oolv the light 
wbxk falls upon the oomea can be useful for yision; that which ndls on ibe 
white of the eye^ the evelids, and eyelashes, contributes nothing : it is refieeted 
by those parts differently according to their colour. The cornea itself does not 
reoeire the light on its whole extent ; for itis ^erally covered in part bjrthe bcnxler 
of the eyelids. The cornea having afine polish on its surface, as soon as the li^^ 
reaches it. part of it is reflected, whidi contributes to fcnrm the brilMasi^ of 
the e^e. The same reflected Hght forms the images which onesees behind the eomea. 
In tins case the cornea acts as a convex mirror. 1^ formed the oomea indicates 
the influence it should have upon the Hght which enters the eye : on acoofmt oi 
its thickness, it only causes the rays to converge a little towards the axis of the 
pencil; in other words, it increases the intensity of the light which p^ietrates 
mto the anterior chamber. The rays, in traversm^ the comea, pass from a mare 
rare to a dens^ medium; consequently they ought to converj^ from the i>er- 
p^idicular towards the point of contact. If, on entering mto the anterior 
chamber, they passed out again, they would diverge as much from the perpen- 
dicular as they nad converged before; and would, therefore, assume their fonner 
divergence : but as they enter into the aqueous humoar^ which is a medium more 
refractive than air^ they incline less from the perpendicular, and, consequezKtly, 
diverge less than if thev had passed back into the air. Of all the light trans- 
mitted to the anterior chamber, only that which passes the pupil can be of use to 
vision : all that which falls upon the iris is reflected, returns through the oomea^ 
and exhibits the colour of the iris. In traversing the posterior chamber the 
lis'ht undergoes no new modMcation, as it proceeds always in the same medium 
(the aqueous humour). It is in traversing the crystalline that light undergoes 
the most important modification. Philosophers compare the action of this body 
to that of a lens, the use of which would be to assemble all the rays of any cone 
of light upon a certain point of the retina. But as the crysiKilme is very far 
from being like a lens, we merely mention this dpinion, which is ^nerally re- 
ceived, to remark that it merits a fresh investigation. Everythmg positive 
which can be said on the subjei^t is that the crystalline ought to increase the 
intensity of the light which is dhrected towards the bottom of the eye with an 
energy proportionate to the convexity of its posterwr surface. It may be added, 
that the li^t which passes near the circumference of the crystalline is probably 
reflected m a different manner from that which passes through the centre ; and 
that, therefore, the contraction a^ dilatation of the pupil ought to possess an 
influence upon the mechanism of vision, which dcseiTCS the attention of 
philosophers. The whole of the li^ht which arrives at the anterior surface of 
the crystalline does not penetrate mto the vitreous body ; it is partly reflected. 
One part of this reflected light traverses the aqueous humour and the cornea, 
and contributes to form the brilliancv of the eye ; another falls upon the poste- 
rior surface of the iris, and is absoroed by tlie dark matter found there. It is 
probable that something of this sort happens at every one of the strata or layers 
which forms the crystalline. The vitreous body possesses a less refractive 
power than the crystalline. 



NBnTonssKsa. — The following 
ment is IcUnded for cues where there is 
DO positive disease of tbe nutritive organs, 
but tor the claei of dyspeptici with oym- 
wronghteinrKifBofmiodorbody. Severe 
ootd W3,ter ii the nito for such caces at 
nuMt Hydropathio BstaUisbmects ; but 
itisaarer used without dajigertothe life 
of the patient, and ceror cures. Milder 
ttefttmcDt is of ton reaorted to when perm a- 
nent mischief bits been dona by the other 
treatment, Tho foUowing baths are cal- 
culated to avoid relaxing the frame, but 
at the aune time ganUy stimnlato ; euch 
oasea genaraliy have better appetite thaa 
powers of digestion, and often suffer from 
talcfng too muoli food. Warm clothing 
ia indispensable to keep up the vitality of 
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ut to the Burfaco of tbo 
always develops itself 
iaairoml95tolS)9), and soon 
comes out, rolicf is aoon felt, 
>y cure. For this purpose 
producing j^reater reaction 
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Chronic RHEUMATiaai. — When th» 


first stage of rheumotis 
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tho lungs are very generally owing to the 

accelerated by csrelessncu m dress and 
ventilation, and very much by the at^ 
' '- -' remedy in piring n — --'-'-- 



food, stimulants, and bliatoring. nnd 1 



Wo I 



□ tbeae 



Dchial tub 



of E 



S tho 



igth ; the 
i>mj[iiiiiu««asodatate, 

{rovont a quo supply ef oxygen to ths 
lood, and hence tho rapid loss of 
strength. Thoro is always fever attend- 
ing tho disease, and any strong treatment 

of proper clothing, will inevitably bring 
on Lectio fever, shown by the flushing in 
the face and rapid pulso. The great 
cbject is very gently to stimulate the 
Dutritivo organs, and avoid any strong 
reaction ; tho food should be plain, and 
avoid all heating matter ; and to remem- 
ber that it is not the quantity of food 
that will strongtben in those coses, but a, 
small quantity proportioned to tbe greatly 



ilebility, irithout uiy dieeua o! the heart. 
The object to be aimod at, in cun or 
roliof, ia bj loothing; the nerrous systaai, 
'&ad expecially cousIdj; stronger gitouIa- 
iioa in the lover ports of tha bod;, and 
also in tbs anna, and promoting bealttiy 
actioD of the atomaoh and bowels bv 
gentle natural msoni only. 6, 9, 13, l4, 
19A, 22, 22J, SI, 60, B2, 70, 7M, 104, 
llsi, IIM, 137, HI, 143, 150, 1531, 163*, 
167, 16B, 180, lUll, 170, 17B, 208, 210, 
-21^ 213, 221. 

Dbopst.— Gonenil baths. The object 
to be aimed at is to produce persg^ration 
without injuring the digOBtiTo powers, 
Itoejiing the skin warm and active. ISA, 
24, 25, 25), 53, Sfij, 47, 48, 57j, 69, 611, 
69, 88, 122, 130, l«l, 1*1, 1411, 143, Hi, 
1531, 169, leOi, 161), 102, 103, 165, 1S8. 

lesj, loe, 206, 214, m, 223, 226. 

LiTBB DlBEUBB.— The liver beinfr the 

frindpal purifier ot the body, as weli KB 
avinK an unportaut office for eanchintr 
tho blood, any derangement bocomea of 
H^rious consequence. Pain or uncom- 
fortable feeling under the right riba, or in 
the back, botwiit the ahouldera, yoUow- 
uess of the skin— eqiocially in the white 
flf the oye— and stroiig fur bock part of the 
'tongue, ore all gymptoms of deranged 
liver. If theta Gist symptoms are not at- 
tended to and remedied, the liver bscomas 
hardened, and no cure Is p<)BaiblB. Tho 
treatment must be with a view to restore 
the vital power of the oreanio nerves ot 

tho liver, and all simply cold ■ _ 

vill only further congcat tho already 
* £est«d organ. Rest from oil i::iclieinent 
■or great fatigue, mental or bodily, is 
uecesaary for recovery. Calomel and all 
purgatives will only reduco the vital 
power, and all stimulants further congest 
it. Care must be taken not to take many 
liol hatha for the body, but hot treatment 
must bo applied locally, and^uch to the 
lower extremities ; warm clothing >o 
indinpflnsatilo. These hatha, without 
rt-iiu.ui;; the Gtronf^h, will stimulate 
viroulation and action of tho deranged 
organ. 6, 7, B, 13, 14, IBl, 24, 25, 33, 
351, 40, 47, 43, M, G2, 55, SV, C9, GO, CI, 
611, 67, 09, 73J, 75, 93, 85), M, llOJ, 
llM, 122, 127, 130, 133, 13?, 141, 143, 
144, 163i, 156. 100, 1631, 103, 169, 170 
J72, 175, 199, a06, 310, 211, 215, 223. 
IJTOUACU COUPLaiNTS. —NERVons 
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nd es- 
pecially to No. 218, would effectually 
prevent, in most of the cases, any disease 
occurring ; but when there is doraojje- 
Tnent of this organ, attention ta the mild 
treatment hero laid down will be found 
efKcocious, and, in the generality of cases, 
nothing beyond will be needed. 2J, 7, 
9,13, &, 85,4J" - "71,614,69,761, 
92, 83, 94, 95, 9 D, 99*, 10*. IM, 

105), 186, 108, 1 , 115. 115^ IISJ, 

Ufl). 121. 19.1. 5, 126, 127, 12S, 

J, 142, 143, IH 
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I Cold Dripping* Sheet. 
S Hot slieet and cold. 

2i Hot Sheet rub, then cold 

sheet over it, theu drop sheet 

and dry rub. 

3 One hot sheet and two cold. 

4k Hot and cold pai tially wrung 

out. 

5 Two cold sheets. 

€ Tepid sheet, 70 degrees. 

7 Ditto, pad 90 deg. to front 

3 Cold dripping sheet, Itot 

pad to front, drop padandrub, 

stand on flannel pad. 

8i Sheet 90 deg., and cold 

sponge over. 

9 Ditto, and tepid sponge over. 
9i Sheet 90 deg.. can of cold 
clashed at the back while sheet 
is on. 

10 Sponere Over 70 deg., 
standing on flannel pad. 

II Ditto, cold. 

12 Rub over with dry sheet. 
12i Ditto dry flannel sheet. 
18 Hot Soaping*. 
18i Do. with nauuel sheetout 
•of suds. 

181 Ditto, then rub the body 
dry with sheet, and rub over 
. with tepid or cold vinegar and 
water and hand. Delicate pa- 
tients, do part of the body at a 
time ; then cover that part bo- 
fore doing rest of body. 
131 The vinegar and water 
without the suds. 
14 Sponge over with sponge 
partly squeezed out of 80 deg., 
body covered over with blan- 
ket, standing in hot mustard, 
ieet wiped with tepid towel. 
16 Ditto, sponge out of cold. 

16 Stand on hot pad, and 
Jiave several cans of cold water 
•dashed on the baclc part of 
the body : hot pad to front 
164 Ditto, 70 deg. 

17 Pouring on affected 
limbs, if on the knee, as foi- 
lows; if on other pans, on the 
jsame plan : — Use the water 90 
■deg. and 70 deg. out of two 
large cans, pouring them alter- 
nately; place the foot in hot 
mustard and water in a sniaU 
foot-bath, and tliat in a shal- 
Jow-bath, then cover tho foot- 
bath with a piece of macliin- 
4.oah, so as to prevent the water 
that is poured f^om cooling 
the foot-balh. Also place a 
hot fomenting pad all over the 
thigh. After pouring the al- 
teniate cans of 90 and. 70 deg. 
for four or five minutes, tlien 
I'ub tlie affected part witli hot 
mustard and water with the 
^and, for two minutes, gently; 
•foot wiped with tepid towel, 
and dried with hand till warm. 
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17^ ?ourlng with 90 deg. and 
70 deg. 

18 Rub over with Sheet par- 
tially Wrung: Out of cold 
water. 

19 Ditto, out of tepid. 

194 Ditto, with blanket over 
sheet standing in hot mustard, 
wrap both sheet and blanket 
round the body, and well rub 
over blanket for a minute or 
two, quickly remove tlie sheet 
and rub with dry flannel sheet 
rub feet and ankles with tepid 
towel, and dry rub with hands 
after. 

20 Towel rubbing cold, hot 
pad to bowels, No. 13 first, 
doing upper part of body, and 
then covering that part before 
doing lower part 

21 Ditto, without 13. 

22 Ditto, Tepid towel. 
22i Ditto with H yd. of flan- 
nel towel 

23 Warm pad to chest while 
applying small Mustard 
Poilltioes between the 
shoulders, feet in hoi mustard, 
and afterwards rubbed with 
tepid towel 

24 Dry Bub Over with 
hands only, covering body 
with blanket, feet on flannel. 
26 Ditto with dry Mustard. 
26i Ditto, with chillies. 

26 Bub over the upper part 
of the body, in bed, with wrung- 
out sponge cold ; put on flannel 
vest, then sponge over lower 
part 

26^ Ditto, tepid. 

27 Cold Shallow. 

28 Ditto, 70 deg., quick rub 
over while in. 

29 Pail of cold over shoulders 
and back. 

80 80 deg. shallow, well 
rubbed. 

31 Ditto, SC deg. 

32 Hot sheet cold shallow 
quick. 

33 Hot Shallow, with 
soaping, then cold sponge, or 
No. 8. 

34 Back spout in shallow. 

35 Shallow, 90 deg., and soap- 
ing; lower it gradually to 80 
deg., rubbing the body wliile it 
is lowering. 

35^ Ditto, 100 to 105 deg., 5 

to 10 minutes, soap, and lower 

to 80 deg., then dry rub. 

86 Douche. 

86i Ditto, standing in hot 

mustard and water. 

36i Ditto, hot pad to front 

37 Hot sheet and douche. 
87i Hot spouting on affected 
parts, followed by No. 149. 

38 Wet Pack. Spread a 
mackintosh sheet or thick 
quilt on a mattress, and over 
that one or two dry blankets ; 



then take a thick cotton or 
linen sheet (coarse cotton, 
which may be bought for about 
6s. per pair), dip it in cold 
water, and wring the water 
out as much as possible. This 
is best done by two persons, 
the sheet being doubled, one 
taking hold of each end and 
twisting whilst any water can 
be got out The i)atient un- 
dressed lays down upon tho 
back on the wet sheet, nolding 
up the arms while one side of 
it is thrown over the body and 
tucked in; then the patient 
puts tlie arms down by the side 
of the body, and the other part 
of the wet sheet is thrown over 
all, and tighUy tucked in : the 
blanket and mackintosh are 
then brought over on each side 
in a similar manner; a bed, or 
plenty of clotlics, is next put 
on the patient so as to keep 
the body warm. Put a small 
pillow on each shoulder, or 
more clothes, to keep the 
warmth better in about the 
throat and shoulders. 

39 Ditto, packshcetwrungout 
of Hot. 

40 Ditto, with a hot pad for 
the back, and only hot can in 
front 

41 As 38, with Hot Drip* 
pingr sheet first, or vapour. 

42 As 38, with Leffs in hot 
foment pads. 

48 Trunk pack, hot can ou 
front one hour. 
44 Ditto, pack sheet wrung 
out of hot 

44i Ditto, the sheet wrung 
out of hot mustard and water, 
then No. 12, and replace body- 
bandage wrung out of tepid 
mustard and water. 
46 Towel pack. 
45i Ditto, with flannel towels. 

46 FomentinfiT Pack, as 
38, with hot pad behind and 
before, hot can on blanket 

47 Do., with hot fomenting 
pads to legs. 

48 Liver Pack, fomenting 
imder right ribs and stomach 
for 20 mmutcs gently, then rub 
tlie part dry, then mustard 
plaistcr over liver tiU the part 
is red ; thin linen or muslbi 
next the skin, then cover up 
with blanket and lay small hot 
fomenting can over for ten mi- 
nutes, then dry rub over sto- 
mach and bowels Avith dry mus- 
tard, put on dry body bandage 
three hours, then wet the ban- 
dage as usual. 

49 Liver Pack. DonbJo 
a towel in four, wrung out of 
tepid water, lay it over the 
liver, then a fold of flannel or 
small blanket over, then smal^ 
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fomenting can OTcr the blanket 
three-quariers of an hour; rub 
the part with towel or sponge 
squeezed out of tepid water, 
then put on a piece ornK>nglo 
slightly sprinkled with hot 
water, ana wet body bandage 
over It 

60 Stomach Pack. Dou- 
ble a towel In four, squeeze It 
out of tepid water, lay It over 
tiiebovreU; then doable a small 
blanket in four, lay It over the 
towel ; then either the snmll or 
whole hot can betwixt the folds 
ai the blanket over the bowels; 
have tepid wet head bandage 
on and mustard poultices on 
■oles of feet, li inch broad, so 
as to touch only the soles of the 
feet ; lay hi this pack 20 ml- 
iiuteiB, then sponge over the 
bowels with a sponge squeezed 
out of tepid water. 

51 Steam Bath six or eight 
minutes. 

52 Ditto, and sponge over 
with water 70 deg. In box. 

53 Ditto, and cold sponge. 

54 Ditto, and cold shallow. 

55 Ditto, and shallow 70 deg. 

56 Ditto, and Douche. 

57 Hot sheet before steam bat>. 
57i Pour some water 84 deg. 
over the head and shoulders, 
wliile in steamer. 

57f Hold hot pad to front of 
body, wliilc in steamer, and re- 
new it out of hot water every 
few minutes. 

58 Steam affected parts, and 

Songe with tepid. 
} Spirit Iiam.p, feet In hot 
mustard and water, tepid cloth 
to head. 

60 Ditto, with napkin wmng 
out of cold over stomach when 
the body begins to feel the heat, 
not before. 

61 Soap Over with hot 
soap, then hot dripping sheet 
or vapour before spirit lamp, 
afterwards cold dripping sheet 
or cold shallow. 

61i Turkish Bath, tepid 
wet head cap frequently re- 
newed, hot soapinsr, then tepid 
and cold sponge after. 

62 Fom.entation to chest, 
stomach, and bowels, pad 
wrung out of hot water, dry 
blanket and hot can over, 
tepid dripping sheet after; 
not cover up so much as to 
cause perspiration over all the 
body. 

68 Ditto, well covered up, an'l 

cold dripping sheet, or cold 

sponging after. 

63i Poment Pad bottom 

of back and hips, for lumbago, 

half hour, with 141 ; then 10, I 

166. 

64 Gently foment back and ' 



trorxi 20 mlmitee, with pads 
wmng out of 95 deg., then wipe 
over trunk with towel squeezed 
out of tepid. 

66 Omall foment pad and 
small hot can only on che^t 

66 Ditto, and after, rub all 
over with sheet partially wrung 
out of tepid water. 

67 Bowel Poment for 
Diarrhosa. Feet in hot 
mustard water four minutes 
while undressing, then wrap 
body in blanket, lay down and 
pat hot can over bowels, and 
cover ap, sipping cold water, or 
iced water, hot bottle to feet or 
15d| ; remain till pain is gone. 

68 Poment Chest and 
throat 16 minutes, wipe dry, 
and then put on Mustajtl 
Plaister; wipe off with dry 
clothe and put on dry chest com- 
press three or four hours, then 
damp compresses. 

69 Pom.entation only to 
Stomach and Bowels half 
an hour, hot Half Pad and 
small hot can, afterwards put 
on body bandage wnmg out of 
tepid. 

70 Ditto, 80 minutes, gentle 
foment with half pad witih,- 
out Hot Can, and replace 
warm pad as it loses its heat 
704 Ditto, with dry pad and 
hot can. 

702 Ditto, with large Kns- 
tard Plaister over kid- 
neys ; then replace body 
baod-f^e without re-wetting. 

71 Ohest, throat, and be- 
twixt shoulders rubbed with 
cold water and hand three or 
four minutes, and replace chest 
compress dry ; throw a blanket 
over person while performing 
the operation, and need not en- 
tirely undress, sit, or lie down. 

71 h Ditto, with dycerine. 

72 Ditto, with tepid water. 

72 i Ditto, with hot mustard 
and water till red. 

73 Rub stomach and bowels 
with hand and cold water for 
four or five minutes, gently and 
lightly, whilst laying down on 
the back. 

73i Ditto, whilst standing one 
or two minutes. 
73} Rub stomach and bowels 
with warm mustard and water, 
gently three or four minutes, 
standing in hot mustard with 
sitz bath blanket over shoul- 
ders and back, and then No. 12 
without washing off mustard; 
afterwards replace body ban- 
dage, wnmg out of tepid mus- 
tard and water. 

74 Dry Hot half pad over 
chest next the skin, without 
entirely undressing; then the 
chest compress over it, and but- 



ton up the waistcoat to keepio 
the warmth for 20 minutes, if 
the warmth keeps ap in tlM 
pad; if not, renew iL Itshoold 
not be very hot to caose gene- 
ral perspiration. On renaovia; 
the warm pad, re-wet the diett 
compress with tepid water, aad 
dress: the legs daring the tine 
in 137. 

76 Dry Poment. Hot en 
over stomach ahd bowels, onr 
one or two folds of blanket 40 
minutes, and wipe part fomes- 
ted with napkin 8qaees«d oat 
of tepid, and replace oompran 
wrung out of tepid water. 
75i Ditto, 30 minutes. 

?6ft Ditto, 10 mhiutes. 
6 Por Digestion, recUae 
on sofa quiet and silent 20 rai- 
nntes after every meal, wUh 
small hot can or mackintosh 
hot water bag to atomach over 
the dress, tepid wet head band- 
age, hot bottle to feet, and s^ 
a tumbler of cold or Iced 
wat er. 

77 Ditto, with feather piltoir 
only, or soft cushion on ate- 
roach and bowels, legs unt 
feet covered up. 

78 Constipation. If m 
action and uncomfortable, ap- 
ply the fomenting pad and can 
20 mhiutes, and wear the body 
bandage, spongio, or calieo and 
oiled silk, night and day, with 
flannel wrapper over in night 
784 Ditto, then rub boweU 
over for a minute or two with 
hot soap-suds, and after wiping 
the suds off with a dry towd, 
rub in a little glycerine or oil 
with hand, and put on diy 
spongio or flanneL 

79 Throat Pack with nap- 
kin wrung out of cold water, 
two yards of dry flannel wrap- 
per over, and wear all night; 
on rising, wash throat wi^ 
cold water. 

80 Ditto, with Flannel 
Wrapper wrung out of hot 
water, and dry flannel over It 
one hour, renewing the bet 
flannel as it cools; then pack 
with napkin wrong out of t^pld 
and dry flannel over, and keep 
on all night, and In the nuMrn- 
ing wash the throat with tepid 
water. 

81 Mustard Plaister to 
throat and top of cheat, wipe 
off with dry paper, then put 
round the throat a piece of 
spongio sprinkled with warm 
water;* dry flannel wrapper 
over it, keep it on all night. In 
the morning wash the throat la 
tepid water. 

S2 Throat Poment. Take 
a yard of flannel, fold It In four 
lengthwaj's, wring it out of hoi 
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letter, wrap round throat, and 
•one yard and a half of dry flan- 
nel over, ronew erory Ifi ml- 
nutet for one or two houri, 
wipe with tepid wrung-out 
towel, and pat on spongio 
•prlnkled tvlth warm water and 
diy wrapper over. 
89 Sltz Cold, ordinary sort 
84 Ditto, cold running. 
86 Ditto, Cfi deg., not running. 

86 Ditto, 70 deg. 

87 Ditto, 80 deg. 

88 Ditto, 86 deg. 

89 Ditto, 90 deg. 

90 Ditto, 80 deg., olj^ht mi- 
nutes, run cold In one minute. 

91 Ditto, run down to 66 deg. 

92 Sitz, 80 deg., hot pad on 
knees and feet In hot water, 
and well covered up ten mi- 
nutes, then dash feet In cold 
and dry rub thom. 

98 Sltz 90 dog.. Hot Fad 
to chest and bock eight mi- 
nutes, feet In hot, run down to 
70 before coming out, If oon- 
Tenlent, or sponge over 70 deg., 
and dry rub trunk. 
94 Ditto, without pads. 
96 SponffinsrSltz. Spread 
mackintosh sheet on the floor, 
put the ordinary sltz bath upon 
It about half full of cold wntcr, 
kneel down and hold head over 
bath, and with the common 
West India or honeycomb 
sponge, sponge the head end 
faoe well and quick, then sit In 
the bath with the feet out, and 
sponge the body and squeeze 
apongofuls of water over the 
anoulders and spine, then stond 
in sltz and s|>ongo legs and 
squeeze more i^pongetuls of 
water over shoulders ond spine, 
and then dry the body with a 
linen or bump slieet 
961 Ditto, but avoid putting 
the legs hito the water ; only 
sponge tho legs and dry rub the 
body with dry sheet, and blan- 
ket placed as No. 19|. 

96 Ditto, Tepid, as 95. 

97 Ah 96 or UU, with ISnndlSO. 

98 Sitz, 100 dog., ton mi- 
nutes; dip n pml in the hot wa- 
ter, and lay it over tlie bacl< of 
bath.onouvcr chcdt and lH>wnls, 
and feet In liol wiiter; Itei-p 
arms wuii down in water uiid 
have blnnlict cuvoi in;; wiili tnc 
head out, tlien hitvo 8oni>iiig 
and a cold Hpoii{;e over siandliig 
in tho hut w ntcr. 

99 Hot Hiiz two minutes, 
then well 8iMpiit}r, staiuliiii; In 
the hot sitz, then cold si)ongliig 
onJck. 

994 Ditto, 80 dog., sponging. 

100 Sitz ; lit in Empty, 
and let cold water run in four 
minutes. 

101 Ditto, sit in empty, run 



cold water In till full, than stop 
the tap, and remain in four 
minutes. 

102 Sitz, fll1«d with watar. 
100 deg. : sit In 10 mlnntas, and 
then run oold In two minutes. 
108 Sitz, 86 deg. Ave minutei, 
and cold running one minute. 
104 Sitz, 86 deg. 10 minutes, 
at 11 In the forenoon, and at 
four In the afternoon, and every 
day lower the temperature 4 
deg., and Increase the time four 
minutes, till It oomes to 86 deg. 
and 26 minutes. 

Ladies' Sitz need not 
TTndresz. Spread a dry 
sheet or towel over ftont of 
bsth, and sit upon it 
106 Sitz, Ladles*. 
106A 80 deg. suds. 
10 of 90 deg. 8 minutes ran 
down to 80. 

106 Ditto, cold, two minntet 
every two hours. 

1061 Running sltz. 

107 Ditto, 70 deg. six minntes, 
and one minute cold running. 

108 Ditto, 80 deg. six minutes, 
and 80 deg. four minutes. 

109 Ditto, sit tn empty, turn 
oold in till full, and remain tn 
a few minutes. 

110 Ditto, 86 deg. eight mln., 
and one min. cold running. 
UOft Ditto, holding pad to sto- 
mach, wrung out of 90, or dry 
hot. 

111 Spinal Bnbbing:, 
gentle, sitting In oold sltz, with 
blanket over front, feet in hot 
mustard and water, warm pad 
to stomach. 

112 Spinal BubblnsT) sit- 
ting Over cold sitz, on dry 
flannel pad, feet in hot, and 
warm pad to stomach. 

113 Bpinal rubbing, gentle, 
with ti'pid wat^r, ditto, ditto. 

114 Spinal rubbing, gentle, 
with hot mustard water, and 
ontf minute oold water, and pad 
SH above. 

116 Spinal rubbing, grntle, 
three minutes, whilst sitilitgln 
80 dojr. sil7 eight minutes, and 
pS'i as above. 

116i Siiz, 86 deg. 10 minutes, 
feet in hot mustard and water, 
t4*pi(< wet Itciid tinnd on, and 
one minute tfi'otle spinnl rub- 
hwn; rul' leut wiih wning-oui 
t«'pld cluth and tiien wiili dry ; 
diy the i)ody wltli a slieet pen- 
tly and dice's, Itceping on the 
wet head baiidui;e, then No. 
77. 

116) Brain and Spinal 
Oases. I'rt'pare a musiord 
plaister on brown paper, long 
enoii)rli to go all down the spine 
from high lip tho nape of the 
necic 1 1 lie bottom of the spinet 
and one also to cover the pit or 



tlM ttomaoh. Lay s piece oT 
the thin crisis calico over the 
mostard plaister before apply, 
ing it; this will modify tha 
strength of the mustard, and 
prtvent the mtiatard adhering 
to the skin; it will also enabla 
the patient to bear It on mudi 
longer, and so produce mora 
benefit. When the nlsisten 
an put on, lay a hot ary flan- 
nel pad over each plaister, and 
well wrap up In blankets, using 
also 1631 and 916 at the aoma 
time. This Is very useful in 
toaln or spinal cases, or any 
sluggishness of the aystem. 

116 Cold 8P0UT1M0 spine. 
1161 DUto, tepid. 

117 Cold spouting affected 
part. 

118 Hot spouting ditto, tepid 
after. 

119 Ascending donche, oold. 
119ft Tepid ditto. 

120 Baok Wash, alt orar 
sits bath with cold water in, 
dip towel in water, and draw 
it over the back se>*eral mi- 
nutes, feet in hot mustard mkI 
water, 90 deg. pad to stomadi. 

121 Ditto, 90 dag. and M deg., 
several minntea alternately, sit 
on hot pad, fset tn hot mustard. 

122 Baok Sponge, as fol- 
lows : sit over sitz, and have 90 
deg. water, sponge spine down- 
wards gently, wltti hot water 
running Into the sltz slowly, 
till it Inoresses to 100 or 106 
deg , then turn oold water in 
slowly, and go on sponging tlU 
the wster Is quite oold, ooo«- 
pying eight min ute« iiUogether; 
sit on warm pad, f<-et In hot 
mustard snd water ; well oover 
fh>nt of body with blanket. 
122ft Not higher tlian 90 deg; 
nor lower than 70. 

128 Pour two or three oans 
of water 80 deg. down ths 
sphie, sitting over alt/., and rub 
dry, feet in hot mustard and 
water. 90 deg. pud to stomaok. 
124 Ditto, 70 deg. 
126 Ditto, cold. 

126 Spinal slapplnfT with 
hands and cold water. oim3 hand 
quickly and very li^'iith and 
gently ro1low!ntrtlu'Otli<'r,threa 
minutes, sittlntr on wann pad 
over Sltz, feet In hot imiaiard 
and water and warm pad to 
bowels. 

127 Ditto, with cola wat«r 
and mustard. 

128 Dry Bub Spine very 
gently until watin witli dry 
mustard and hand, soles ot feet 
in hot musttrd water. 

128ft Sponge back of hsad 
and rorenead with eold Mater. 

129 Head Bath, oidd. M 
minutes, water reuewed ovasy 
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f6ur minatot, cold ipongo on ' 

forehead. 

130 WMh head with waim 

8oap and water, theu iponge 

with tepid water. 

180i Poor water over the 

head. 

181 Head bath, 70 deg., eight 
minutes, qntet. 

1311 I>itto, and foment eyea 
at aame time with imall pads 
ont of 90 deg. 

182 Head well mbbed with 
oold water and hand, well open- 
ing the liair. 

188 Ditto, and hot mnttard 
hand and foot bath, tame 
time. 

184 Pat on a thicic cotton 
nightcap, wrung out ofcold wa- 
ter, then a thick flannel one over 
it, well covering the eara, and 
sleep in them and in wet and 
d^ socks, and on rising sponge 
the head over with tepid water. 
136 Six inches square foment 
pad, wrung out of hot water, 
on each side of the head, while 
lying down ; wrap the head up 
well in dry flannel or piece of 
blanket, renew the hot pads 
every 16 minutes for one hour, 
then No. 134. Repeat all this 
twice a-day, or once in the day 
and at bed-time, or bed-time 
only. 

136 Snlffintr Bath, for 
affection of the nose or frontal 
sinus, stuffing in the head ; take 
a flannel pad three thicknesses, 
the length and breadth of a 
handfisqueezed well out of hot 
water, and lay on forehead, 
then a cold wet bandage over 
it, and round the head; have a 
baaiu of cold water, put the 
nose in and sniff up the water 
untU it returns through the 
mouth and spit it ont; the wa- 
ter cannot always be brought 
through the mouth on the first 
trial, but will be accomplished 
by a few attempts ; the appli- 
cation four or five minutes at 
a time, and three or four times 
per day, has cured bad dis- 
charge from nostrils and head- 
ache, and expelled decayed 
bone. 
186i Ditto, with tepid water. 

187 Hot Mustard Lesr 
bath to above calves, then wipe 
over with tepid towel, and diy 
rub. rubbing upwards. 

188 Ditto, to above the knees. 
180 Lefir Bath, 90 deg., or 
just coiiifurtabiy warm, 30 mi- 
nutes, for inflamed or sore legs. 

140 Steam LeffS and No. 
17i after. 

141 Hot mustard towel pack 
thighs, legs, and feet as long as 
can be borne; then rub dry with 
A dry cloth, rubbing upwards. 



1411 Sciatica.— Steam af- 
fected pirt; then 17. 

142 Wet Pack Legrs onlTt 
with usual thick cotton sheet, 
each leg separately, then blan- 
ket and mackintosh sheet one 
hour and a half, then snonge 
with 70 deg., then dry mbbing 
upwards. 

148 Foment pack ditto, with 
hot pads, dry blanket, and 
mackintosh sheet, and sponge 
with water 70 deg. 

144 Foment Lower Fart 
of bowels, legs, and feet, with 

Eads before and behind, one 
our, and then rub with tepid 
wrun^ut towcL 

145 jPor Leg: Crisis, when 
hot or irritable; first have leg- 
bath tepid, Just comfortably 
warm not hot, for 20 minutes, 
keeping up the temperature by 
adding more warm water ; then 
lie in bed, put a piece of mac- 
kintosh to prevent wetting it, 
and on that a ^iece of flannel, 
then dip cloths in water 70 deg. 
and lay them loosely round the 
limb; then a single piece of flan- 
nel, loose over the wet cloths ; 
keep renewing the wet ciotlis 
as they become hot, go on re- 
peating them till irritation and 
heat are grone; this is appUcd 
in the last stage of crisis, and 
when the discharge has nearly 
ceased. This especially for 
crisis when hot and irritable; 
but if crisis becomes dark co- 
loured, stop and foment, and 
re-pack with usual wet ban- 
dage, flannel, and mackintosh, 
until the part Is red. 

146 Sponge legs if matter on 
gently, with hot soap and water 
during 146. 

146^ Sore Leffs. When deep 
wounds, and strongly hiflamed, 
then use No. 220, applying 150| 
two or three times a day. As 
soon as this has removed the 
offensive matter, and well 
cleansed the wound, then apply 
wash - leather well damped 
with hot water, and either flan- 
nel or spongio, or both, over 
the wash-leather; and use 228 
only for leg, till ail inflamma- 
tion and pahi is out. Then only 
the dressing renewed and the 
No. 17i applied. This latter 
treatment will strengthen the 
leg much; and when able to 
bear it, omit the can of 90 deg., 
and use only 70 deg., or cold, 
till well. When general pain 
in leg, but no actual sore, then 
214 should be applied till crisis 
is produced, and then use crisis 
treatment 140. At the s>tme 
time, the general health should 
be strictly attended to; little 
or no flesh meat; entirely ab- 



' atafai from stinmlanta and Uk 
bacco, or no use tnring^ this. 

147 Bvaporation for any 
part under painf al crisis, apph- 
on the bed as 145, bat use 
cloths squeezed out of hot 
water. 

1471 After the above opera- 
tion tias removed all matter, 
and the skin only remains ten- 
der, apply silk stockings or 
wash-leather in the foUowii^ 
manner:— After putting the 
stocking or wash-leather on, 
then slightly sponge It with 
sponge squeezed out of tepid 
water, then merino or lamb's- 
wool stocking over, or strips 
of flannel The dressing must 
not l>e removed until the skin is 
sound; but whenever leg is 
uncomfortable, damp the sQk 
or leather. This plan hastens 
the formation of good skin by 
preserving it from the air and 
from being rubbed. 

148 Ixuxnerse the part af- 
fected in water 90 deg. fre- 
quently; and gradually as the 
inflammation subsides lower 
the temperature till oold can 
be used with comfort. 

140 Bub Weak part with 
the hand and cold water three 
or four minutes, while the part 
near is kept warm either with 
hot pads or hot mustard and 

160 Ditto, mbbhig with Hot 
ICufltard and water. 
1604 Immerse the part af- 
fected in hot soap-suds half an 
hour two or three times per 
day, then dress as 151. 

161 To Dress Boils, three 
or four folds of linen lint or 
wash-leather, size of the place, 
wetted with hot water, then 
piece of spongio wetted, Uuger 
than covers the place, band- 
aged on with strips of linen or 
ceJico; this dressing must be 
re-wetted often; the cooler the 

Elace is kept the sooner it will 
eal. No. 220 also good, if 
very inflamed. 

168 An Buema of warm 
soap and water. 
1621 Ditto, cold. 
162f With warm w.itcr and I 
glycerine, 

163 Mustard Plaister to 
soles of feet, one and a hair 
inch broad, and dr^' socks to 
sleep in. 

163i Mustard plaister to af- 
fected part till red. 
163^ Hot brick to foet witii 
wet mustard cloth over bricic 
1631 Mustard plaister over 
kidneys across back. 

164 Foot Bath, stamping 
in cold water two minutes, wa* 
ter only covering toes. 
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165 Hot Foot bath, four 
minute*, then stamp ia cold 
two minutes. 

156 Hstnds and Feet in 
hot mustard and water several 
minutes, then dash in cold wa- 
ter and rub dry. 

157 Foot and Hand 
Bath* 90 deg., mustard and 
water, well rubbing them 
whilst in, or well moving them, 
four to six minutes, then rub 
with tepid towel and dry hands. 

168 Have HftP^^ff and feet 
rubbed with cold water and 
hand, for three or four mi- 
nutes, till quite warm. 

169 Soles of Feet in hot 
mustard and water, whilst logs 
and thighs are well dry rubbed 
upwards with dry hands ; dash 
feet in cold water after taking 
them out of hot 

160 Ditto, ditto, rub with dry 
mustard. 

160i Ditto, with dry chillies. 

161 Ditto, rubbing with mus- 
tard and hot water, putting hot 
pads to thighs. 

162 Palms of hands in hot 
mustard and water, and hot 
pad to shoulders ; rub the arms, 
as above, after. 

168 Body bandage mackin- 
tosh and swansdown calico; 
calico part wrung out of cold 
water, and renewed every three 
hours, worn all day. 

168i Ditto, wet only the part 
over bowels. 

168i Ditto, in night only. 
1631 Only every other day. 

164 Ditto, as 163, worn from 
Hisinff to Noon, and from 
four o'dock to bed-time, and 
when bandage taken off, re- 
place with single dry flannel 
bandage. 

165 As 168, worn night and 
day. 

166 Body bandagOiCack- 
intosh. and Flannel 
damped. 

167 Ditto, from Bising: 
until Noon, and from four 
o'clock until bed-time. 
168i Water dressing bandage. 

169 Spongio body bandage 
and flannel all day, spongio 
part to cover the bowels, and 
sprinkled or sponged with tepid 
water, but not too wet, or it 
will drip and be uncomfortable. 
1694 Ditto, from Btsin^ 
to Noon and from four to 
bed-time, replacing it with 
single dry flannel bandage. 

170 Ditto, night and day. 
170i As 109, with piece of 
spongio over bottom of back. 

171 Dry Flannel body 
bandage, all day. 

172 Ditto, over, in night 
bandage. 



173 Body bandage, swans- 
down calico only, and wet as 
much as will go round the 
body, and dry flannel over. 
1734 Dry ditto, in night only. 
1734 Crisis Bandagre, 
four thicknesses of Jaconet 
calico, rubbed till soft, wrung 
out of tepid water, put round 
the body, and a single dry 
flannel bandage over, washed 
and renewed every two or 
three hours, washing the crisis 
part every time gently, with 
warm soap and water, but not 
to rub the parts; if any dis- 
charge, a second bandage 
should be ready, to have one 
always well washed and ven- 
tilated. 

1731 Crisis bandage for legs 
when the mackintosh is left off, 
two thicknesses of crisis calico 
bandage, wrung out of tepid 
water, and kept damp by 
sponging carefully without re- 
moving oftener than once in 24 
hours, when not much dis- 
charge ; flannel bandage over. 

174 Pieoe of Spongrio 
damp to Stomach, and worn 
night and day, with single dry 
flannel bandage over. 

176 Ditto, on liver. 

176 Ditto, on heart 

177 Half Chest Com- 
press, oil silk and flannel 
with collar, night and day, 
spriukled with tepid water, 
morning, noon, and night. 

178 Ditto, Sponffio. 

179 Chest compress, Full 
Size, silk and flannel. 

180 Ditto, ditto, Sponsio. 

181 Half chest Swans- 
down Calico, Bilk and 
flsnneL 

182 Full size ditto. 

183 Half Chest compress, 
double Swansdown Ca- 
lico, one thickness wrung out 
of water. 

184 Full size, ditto. 

184i Dry flannel, half chest 

compress, with collar. 

1844 Without collar. 

1841 Full size dry flannel, 

with collar. 

186 Spongio Jacket complete, 

with short sleeves, tied iu 

front. 

1861 Ditto, oil sUk and calico 

fastened at the back. 

186 Spinal Compress, silk 

an<t FLAKNKL. 

187 Ditto, silk, and swans- 
down CALICO. 

188 Ditto, 8P0XGI0. 

189 Ditto, single dry swaks- 

l>OWN. 

192 Wet Silk Gloves 
worn constantly wet, and 
welted by putting the hands 
into tepid water without 



taking them off; this will takoi 
off all heat of hands, or heal^ 
rough sore hands. 

193 Cotton gloves wrung out 
of tepid, and woollen over, 
worn day and night 

1931 In night only. 

194 Cotton Socks wrung^ 
out ot cold water, and dry 
woollen over, to sleep in ; feet 
in 95 deg. four minutes first. 
196 Ditto, wetting only the- 
soles of the cotton socks. 
196i Sciatic leg case. 

196 Respirator on going out. 

197 Sleep in respirator. 

198 Short Jacket of merlna 
or flannel, with short sleeves 
and collar, to sleep in, and 
handkerchief round the throat, 
for delicate chests or bronchial 
affection. 

198i Complete hosiery, me- 
rino, or lambswool dress to< 
sleep in. 

199 Galvajiism. 

200 Ling's and other Hove* 
ment exercises. 

200i Special ditto. 

201 Eye Glasses, nse 70- 
deg. water five minutes. 

202 Ditto, cold three minutes. 

203 Ditto, 90 detr. three 
minutes and cold two. 

204 Steep forehead, face, and 
nose in cold water, and sponge 
head with cold. 

206 Ditto ; put tlie head 
completely under water, ana 
draw the water op the nose, 
and let it go into the eyes and. 
ears ; then sponge head. 
20CH ^y® Douche cold. 
206| Ditto, tepid. 

200 Sip water all day. 
2061 Cold ginger tea. 

207 Tea-spoonful of Cod 
liiver Oil. after breakfast 
and after tea. 

207A One tea-spoonful at bed- • 
time. 

208 Ko Flesh Heat, only 
gravy, and a little vegetable 
or rice, and the usual pud- 
dings. 

209 No Vegetables, only 
boiled rice and cold meat or 

Slain sandwich ; no puddings. 
10 Very little flesh meat,, 
no beef or pork. 
210i See page 117, stomach 
(liiicase diet. 

211 Liver complaints, very 
moderate of cold loan mutton, 
cold chicken or cold game, with 
bread and cold water to break- 
fast, dinner, and tea. 

212 Cup of weak black tea 
before rising treatment a cup 
of beef-tea with a little toast 
before forenoon treatment 

213 A little arrowroot or sago 
at half-past eixht p.m. 

214 Bandaging limbs, first 



■in|if oi mmo, wiuDg out or 
wtler tepid or cold, then va\pB 
of mackintoah or oil ellk, then 
ptonty of flAnnel ttrlpe over alL 

215 Wet doable oelioo tkull- 
cap frequently renewed out of 
cold or tepid water, worn all 
day. 

2151 Ditto, with oa silk cap 
uver. 

216 Present time treatment 
-^if wearing c<nnpreMes have 
them dry, then on third niirht 
two mhiates 65 to 70 de^:., 
qniet sitz in running sitz, and 
damp tlie compresses in warm 
water. Fourth day, mominir, 
noon, afternoon, and night, 
two minates, 05 to 70 deg. sits 
ns above. Fifth day, a two 
minutes* cold sitz as above 
every two hours till welL If 
fiMk day unsnccessfttl, then 
undress and dash into an or- 
dinary sitz with cold water in, 
and oat immediately, ttten lay 
on bed, wrapt in blanket, and 
have towel rubbing over lower 
part of bowels and back for 
two minates, repeat twice per 
day, and keep quiet. 

817 Ditto, not under 70 deg. 

218 Icecream. 

219 Iced water. 

220 Poultice. Make of 
white bread, and pat in a tbin, 
eoft calico bag ; applied to any 
part that requires vitality will 
be found very cfBcacioas ; two 
bags are required to change, 
and the poultice is best steamed 
and applied to the part with 
spongio-pUine over, and flannel 
wrapper, and if no spongio, 
oil-8ilk or mackintosh, kept on 
night and day, renewed when 
the heat is down. 

221 Fever Pack. Spread 
a mackuitosh sheet on bed, 
then a blanket, and put a thiclc 
sheet well fiqueezed out of hot 
water on top of blanket, and 
let the patient lay upon icwith 
153} to feet, and legs packed 
to knees in hot foment pads ; 
then lay a thick towel also 
squeezed out of hot water, 
do^vn front of body, bringing 
the wet sheet well over shoul- 
ders and over towel; then well 
wrap the blanket and mackin- 
tosh phcet over all, put skull- 
cap well wetted out of cold 
■water on head, and a large 
sponffe sUghtl.v squeezed out 
of cold water for the back of 
head to lie upon; every quarter 
of an hour have a fresh towel 
ready for front of body, and 
partlnlly uncover the patient, 
and remove the other towel 
and place the fresh towel in 
its place ; also frequently renew 
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tb« twp and qKMiiKe o«t of oold 
water for the head, and if head 
is very hot, apply a mu«tard 
plaister to nape of neck till red, 
and then a small hot pad on 
badt of head for a fisw minutes 
befors renewing the sponge, 
will draw much heat frcm 
bead. If the fever fs high, tbe 
above pack may be thus given 
for several houn,if the patient 
is not restless in it ; but wiioi 
removed from pack, some 
warm soapsuds should be ready 
to well sponge the patient all 
over with, and dry rub quiddy. 
This pack may be renewed 
with perfect safety as long as 
fever is present. Cold watw 
should be freely given to the 
patient to di^ik whilst in 
pack. 

222 Soap Blanket. 

Blanket partially squeezed oat 
of hot soap and water, laid 
upon a mackintosh sheet on 
bed : lay down on this blanket 
and wrap it ronnd whole body 
and be well rubbed in it, 
rabUng over tiie blanket ; then 
give 19i, or should patient be 
unfit to move about, thai 
gently replace the ** Soap 
Blanket'* by a dry blanket, 
and dry rub whilst reclining. 
228 Dry Pack. Spread 
mackintosh sheet on mattress; 
also spread two blankets over 
mackintosh; then,afterpatient 
is laid down on blankets, place 
a hot brick as 153^, and a 
similar brick on each side of 
patient, but not to touch the 
body; then well wrap the 
blankets and mackintosh sheet 
round the patient, and put a 
bed on top of all, and if the 
patient is difficult to sweat, 
then lay more blankets and 
another mackintosh sheet over 
bed After a good sweating has 
been produced, then give a 
quick sponging over whole 
body, with warm soap-suds and 
tepid water, or give dripping 
sheet or shallow, according to 
the strength of ihe patient 

224 Winter Turban. 
Take a strip of flannel, about 
four inches wide, long enough 
to go twice round the head. 
Squeeze half of it out of hot 
water, and let the oilier half 
bo dry, to bind over the wet; 
then put on tlie skull-cap (see 
No 216). Keep renewing each 
of thexe as otten as required. 

225 Bowel Pack. Have 
two large "foment pads," well 
squeezed out of otrong hot 
mustard and water; put one 
on front of body and one on 
back ; bind them well on with 



blanket doobledinfoiicleDflft. I 

ways; place a iiiackiati^ i 

sheet same way ovier aU, ttttf J 

in till Uw patient aweata; tihsa . 

have an raapty shailow balk, i 



and place in it a flat tin fofltf » 
hot water Juat cocafortaUe l 
to stand ap<m; cpoage dom ' 
the paUest wcdl and qakfttf . 
with hot soap moAm and Ui 
and also poor 80 de^- water 
overhead. The abave " Pack" 
leaves every limb at lib^r^, . 
bat 158| should be k'^r* at fee 
arwl tb" h»»«d p«»*«t rd aa 29L 

226 Chest Paok. Tbkii 
very eflective in aotldaa cr o^ 

8tin«ie aitocJ^ uf Lue chest 
Take a flannel pad. foar tl^cfc. 
nesses, full aize of ^leat aad 
to bow^ : wnngr k out id hot 
water, lay it on cheat, wltt 
two thicknesses of dry 
over, and then fnll-«ize 
and flannel chest 
dry ; and pot a flaanel wr^ 
p«r round the body, over lu, 
and let it remain on all aigfct; 
and in morning, tepid waA, 
and put on siUc and flanad 
chest compress, the flannel 
part sprinkled with tcfM 
water. If no chest comfffess 
at hand to pnt on at bed^isM 
over the other, put so modi 
more dry flannel ; m* a doth 
widstcoat, buttoned over afl, 
isufled with good effect. 

227 Bye, inflaxnxnatkm 
of. Use JNo. 1314, often re^ 
newing the pad, to have it as 
hot as can be tjome; go en 
with this fifteen or tweaty 
minutes, then No. 201 five mi- 
nntes^ with feet in hot mustanl 
and w^er; then a smaH jdeee 
of crisis calico and spongis- 
piline or damp wash leather 
wetted and put over the ^e, 
and a handkerchief over to 
keep it on: repeat all tins 
several times per day, till the 
inflammation is subdued. Am 
soon as moat of the inflamma- 
tion is reduced, omit tiie piece 
of spongio on the eye, as it 
should be kept from the 11^ 
as little as possible, and am- 
tinue the uttter treatment tffl 
all inflainmatiim is subdued, 
then 202 every day to 
strengthen the eye. When io- 
flumniation is strong, or very 
painful, UbC 220 under spongto 
instead of crisis c«lico ; and 
when hci;:ht of inflammation 
over: use eye donclie tepid. 

228 Wounds slow t.i betl 
(see page 149 Practical ffydro^ 
pathy). 

2<:9 Bain Bath. 
220^ Hot to cold. 
a^O BpTB.Y Bath. 
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Animals, application 
of hydropathy to ... 214 

Apoplexy 128 

Application of hydro- 
pathy to disease; 
cases ... ' ..• ••• 80 
Aqueous secretions... 380 
Arachnoid membrane 402 
Arachnoid membrane 

of the brain, &c. ... 40 
Arm bath, cut of ... 695 
Arm, disease of , cured 167 
Arm, loss of use, cured 184 
Arterial or pure blood 

circulation, cut ... 869 
Artery structure, cut 368 
Artisans, disease of... 290 
Ascending douche ... 69 
Asthma «.. ••• ••• 156 

B 

Back wash... •.• ••• 73 

Baldness 291 

Bath lilt ... ... ... 431 

Baths and practice of 
hydropatny 59 

Batns described for 
certain diseases ... 429 

Bile, its action upon 
the bowels 881 
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Bite on the hand by a 
rat, case of 151 

Bladder, urinary, and 
seminal vessels, out 

of ... ... ... ... oOo 

Bladder, weakness of, 
or stricture in the 
urethra 187 

Bleeding for inflam- 
mation opposed to 
recovery 211 

Blindness, case of. 
injurious medical 
treatment 217 

Blood, circulation of. 47 

Blood, columnar ar- 
rangement of ... 371 

Blood, constituents of 872 

Blood,- quantity of, 

Cing through the 
i and lungs 

every hour 47 

Blood, spitting 207 

Blood-vessels, general 

ramifications of ... 368 
Blood-vessels of the 

leg and foot, out ... 870 
Body and spirit, oon- 

nection of 85 

Body bandage 73 

Body banda£^e, swans- 
down, ceuico, and 

macintosh 199 

Body bandages, flannel 79 
Body, cut of, show- 
ing stomach, liver, 

lungs, &o 820 

Body, general view of, 

cut ... ... ••• ... uOU 

Bones of the human 

body ... 897-400 
Bones of the knee- 
joint 403 

Bowel absorbents ... 830 

Bowel, cut of 828 

Bowel disease, case of 23 
Bowel disease, ease ... 124 
Bowel, mucous mem- 
brane lining of ... 293 
Bowel or small gut, 

out of 330 

Bowels, action of ... 45 
Bowels and stomach, 

cholic pains 218 

Bowels, constipation 
01 *•• ..• **• •.• x/^ 
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Bowels, diseases of... 123 
Bowels, stomach, &c., 
covering called pe- 

ritonsQum 838 

Bowels, washing over 76 
Braces and garters ... 211 
Brain and nervous 
system, overwork- 
ing of 80 

Brain and scalp, out of 403 
Brain, case of, cut 

404-406 
Brain-congestion, case 

No. 10 185 

Brain fever 173 

Brain overwork, case 

OI ... ... ... ... iSXv/ 

Brain, side cut of, 

showing the nerves 409 
Brain-work, case No. 1 183 
Brain-work, case No. 8 184 
Bread, composition of 50 

Breath of life 263 

Bronchial * affection, 

case No. 12 185 

Bronchial tubes, cut 

01 ... ..a «.. ... OOa 

Bronchitis 110 

Bronchitis, sudden 

attack 178 

Bum, case of 168 

Bum, case of 147 

Bum with molten 

lead, case of 20 

Bums and scalds ••• 147 



Cases, destructive, 
medical treatment 

OI ... ... ... ... mV\i 

Cases, specimen of, 

which come to us... IS 

Cases, various 164 

Castor oil 159 

Catarrh, or nose cold 125* 
Chapped, sore, or 

rough hands 152 

Chest compress ... 74, 7^ 
Chest foment can ••• 12 

Chest mbbing 177 

Chilblains lOO 

Child, when it has 

taken a little cold 190 
Children's treatment 

for various diseases 18& 
Choking, dase of ••• 212 

2 



PAGE 

Chronic fheomatinu, 

direction for, where 

ioints are set fast .. 97 

Ciliated epithelium in 

mucous membrane 

lining, cut 357 

Circulation 45 

Climates 23S 

Clothing 54 

Cod liver oil 76 

Ccocura, portion of 
largo bowels, cut 

01 ••• ••• ••• ••• OoO 

Cold feet 73 

Cold, catarrh, or stuff- 
ing in the head ... 149 

Cold water and vital 
heat... ••• ••• «•• 159 

Cold that kills after 
all, fh>m the Times 269 

Cold water will never 
cure inflammation 
or congestion ; vital 
heat will 159 

Colon and rectum, cut 

of ... •*• ••• ••• oZo 

Commercial hotels, 
course of living ... 44 

Congestion of brain, 
and permanent in- 
jury from irre- 
gulcur living and 
medical treatment, 
age 50 219 

Constipation of the 
bowels 172 

Consumption 108 

Consumption, chronic 112 

Consumption, inci- 
^ pient or just com- 
t mencing... 178 

Consumption, last 
stage of, case No. 

xf *•. ... ... •** XOv 

Consumption, precau- 
tionary measures to 
ward off 175 

Consumptive and liver 
{Section, cases No. 
5 and 7 184 

Consumptive and liver 
affection, No. 11 ... 185 

Consumptive case, Z 179 

Consumptive case, age 
55, No. 18 185 

Consumptive persons 
should use t he water 
treatment cau- 
tiously 177 

Cooling drink 128 

Cooling drink 282 
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Cow-pox ••• ••• ••• 128 

Cramp in legs 214 

Crisis calico 150 

Crisis, cannot posh too 

lar ... ... •.. ... xvf 

Crisis, Nature's cure 

of disease 190 

Crisis, treatment for 198 
Croup ••• .•• •.. ••• 189 
Cuts and bruises ... 148 

D 

Deafness 159 

Death of Mr. Stafford 
from drugs 228 

Deaths caused by me- 
dical treatment ... 236 

Delicate, and those 
advanced in life, 
caution to 186 

Delirium tremens ... 181 

Derby, Earl of. Touch- 
ing his death, a.d. 
1594 227 

Diabetes 122 

Diaphragm, cut B, 
page 15 ... 320 and 351 

Diet, clothing, and 
habits of life 48 

Diet for stomach dis- 
ease ... ... •.• xjlo 

Digestion, physiology 

01 ... ... ••• ••• J!\f*i 

Dinnerparties 51 

Diseases falsely 

treated 134 

Diseases of artisans 290 

Douche-bath 67 

Dripping-sheet 59 

Dripping sheets in 

cold weather 70 

Dripping sheets, hot 78 
Dry fomentation for 
bowel complaint ... 63 

Dry pack 62 

Dry-rubbing 61 

Dropsy 157 

Drowning, restorative 

treatment 241 

Drug medication, fal- 
lacies of 205 

Duodenum, glands of 333 
Dying, application to, 
or in extreme weak- 
ness... ... ... ... xOo 

Dying case, relief of 186 
Dyspepsia, case No. 
lo, 14 ... ... ... loo 

Dyspepsia, severe case 

ox ... ... ... ..a ^O 

Dyspepsia, nature of 295 
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Ear 420-: 

Ear-ache IflT 

Ear and eye douche 
Early education^ mis- 
chief ... 

Early habits ajid edu- 
cation, influence of 

Elbow bad 

Electric action of all 
the organs of the 

body 135 

Emetics 151 

Employers and assist- 

ants... ..• a,» a«« CO 

Epilepsy 208 

Epilepsy, case No. 6 184 

Erysipelas 143 

Etna for heating 
cocoa, tea, &c. ... 283 

Exorcise 55 

Eye-bath ... 11 

Eye inflammation ... 108 
Eye, description and i 

cuts 422—25 

Eye, nature of 428 

Eves, weak 119 

P 
Fainting, or svncope 291 
Fatigue and cold after 
travelling — treat- 
ment ... 192 

Fever, arrestingtreat- 

mentfor 178 

Fever, inflammation, 
&c, , cause of sudden 

attack 212 

Fever pack 261 

Fibrinous secretions 381 

Fistula 174 

Flatulency, or wind 

in the stomach ... 118 
Foment can for liver i 

and stomach 116 

Foment pack ... ... 78 

Fomentation 6S 

Fomentation can ... 62 
Fomenting pad in 

steamer 78 

Food, adulteration of 200 
Food, various kinds, 
time required for ii 

digestion 254 *' 

Food, varioua kinds, 
puddings, steaks, 

ObC. ... ..» «.« ••. Xw2 

Foot-bath 72 

Frontal sinus, disease 

of ... ... ... ..• ItU 

Fruit, stewed ... ... 282 

Fundamental erron... 14 
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Gall 46 

Oall Rtones, cut of ... 845 
Ganglionio norvouii 
syBtom, or nerves 

of nutrition 888 

Ganglionic nervous 
system, or nerves 
of nutrition, cut of 

Htomaob, &o 884 

Garters and braces ... 211 
Gelatinous secretions 881 
Glands, nature of ... 47 
Glands, structure of 813 

Gout 102 

Gout, case of 105 

H 
Hair, wearing much 

injurious 282 

Hand and arm bath . 696 
Hand, cut, and pro- 
posed amputation, 

cured 167 

Headache 107 

Head and nose bath 152 

Head-bath 71 

Head, fulness of blood 38 
Head-pack for ner- 
vous headache ... 161 
Head treatment ... 6 
Heart and bronchial 

tubes, cut of 847 

Heart cose, No. 15 ... 185 

Heart, cut of 862 

Heart disease, hydro- 
pathic treatment of 148 
Heart, muscles of, 

out 868 

Heart, with the great 

vessels 864 

Heat of the human 

body 151 

Hemorrhoidos, or 
piles, structure of . 158 

Hooping cough 189 

Hospital practice— 

Medical Journal ... 82« 
Hot pad for sitz bath 78 

Hotplate 70 

Hot soapKudff bath 

for bad limbs ... 150 
Hot water for rising 
treatment in bed- 
room easily ma- 

nagetl 109 

Human body, its 
structure and func- 
tions ... •.. ••• 83 
Human body, func- 
tions of, in health : 

Dr. Miller 242 

Human body, oorupo- 
•ition of 262 
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Human body, primary 
structure of 296 

Human life, division 
of into periods or 
epochs 807 

Hydropathic practice 
at home and abroad 85 

Hydropathic practi- 
tioners 86 

Hydropathy, crisis, 
&c., system of ... 195 

Hydrophobia 443 

Hydropult (spouting) 263 

Hysteria, or hysterics 145 

I 

Ice machines 284 

Indigestible food, or 
syncope senilis, 

causes fits 220 

Influenza 179 

Injuries or wounds 
from broken or dis- 
located limbs or 

humours 179 

Inflammation, bleed- 
ing for injurious ... 211 
Inflammation, fever, 
&c., arresting treat- 
ment for 212 

Inflammation, fever, 
&o., cause of sudden 

attack of 212 

Inflammation of the 

bowels, case 160 

Inflammation, theory 

or ... ••• ... (.. .1^4 
Inflammation of eye . 436 
Inflammation of lungs 112 

Introduction 3 

Itck 107 

J 

Jaundice 110 

K 
Kidneys, out of ... 860 
Kidneys, diseases of 121 
Killing no murder ... 226 
Knee and ankle-joint, 

muscles of, cut ... 396 
Knee-cap injury, case 188 
Knee injured by a 

blow, case of 160 

Knee injury, case ... 151 
Knees and ankles 
swollen from chronic 
rheumatism 149 

L 

Ladies* running sitz 66 
Lar^x and wiml- 

pipe, cut of 850 

Loaf, vertical section 

of ••• ... #•• ••• Ov« 
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Leoturot^ King's Col- 
lege Ilospital ... 826 
Legal practice versus 

unqualified 21 

Leg bath, horizontal, 

cut of 696 

Legs, sore, irritable, 

or inflamed 172 

Life, air, and exercise 55 
Life, duration of, in 

Europe 283 

Liver and lung affec- 
tion, Nos. 5, 7 ... 184 
Liver and lungs, com- 
parative action of, 

important 827 

Liver, action of ... 45 
Liver complaints ... 119 
Liver, congestion,case 183 
Liver, stomach, and 
gall bladder, outs of 

824-2.'; 
Liver, structure of ... 843 

Lock-jaw 423 

Lumbago 98 

Lungs and heart, cut 346 
Lungs, bleeding ... 113 
Lungs, capacity of ... 364 
Lungs, cuts of ...853—355 
Lungs, inflammation, 

natiire of 356 

Lungs, pulmonary cir- 
culation 365 

Lungs, pulmonary cir- 
culation, cut of 866, 367 
L3rmphatic veins ... 47 
Lymph, source of, cut 

374, 875 
Lymphatics, struc- 
ture of arm and 

leg, cut 377 

Lymphatics of verte- 
brate animals ... 377 

M 

Marital excesses ... 139 

Measles 189 

Medical practitioners, 
first impressions of 
hydropathy 3 

Medical art 208 

Medical progress, by 
John Stevens ... 224 

Mesentery, blood ves- 
sels, cut of 363 

Ministers of the gos- 
pel and all puolio 
speakers, advice to 5^ 

Mothers, instruction 
to, for their children 188 

Mucous membrane, 
structure 857 

Mucous secretious ... 88i 
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^urderont effect of 

1^^ practice ••• 162 

Muscle, cut of 886 

Muscles of the body 385 
Muscles, involuntary 386 
Muscles of the face, 

cut ••• ••• ••• «•• 3o7 

Muscles of the chest 

and side, cut 388 

Muscles of the back, 

cut ••• ••• ••• ••• 889 

Muscles of the hands, 

arms, and ribs ... 390 
Muscles of the thigh 

and leg 393 

Muscular fibre, cut 

418, 419, 420 

Muscdar force 385 

Iluinps ••• M* •— 191 
N 

Nature and art in the 
cure of disease— Sir 
John Forbes 208 

Nature cures disease 
by crisis 196 

Nature's own means 
of stimulating the 
functions of animal 
life ... ... ••. «.• ^ov 

Nature's warnings to 
disease 140 

Nature will have her 
own time in curing 159 

Nerves of respiration 359 

Nerves, spinal cere- 
bral, cut 401 

Nerves from the brain 
to the eye, &c., cut 410 

Nerves from the brain 
to the tonfi^e and 
jaws, cut of ... 411, 412 

Nerves to the nose ... 414 

Nerves, superficial, of 
face and head 415, 416 

Nerves of the thigh 
and leg, cut of ... 417 

Nerves, ultimate 
fibres of 421 

Nervous apparatus, 
destruction of stop- 
ped secretion 382 

Nervous case 161 

Nervous case No. 8 ... 184 

Nervous case, spurious 
palsy. No. 16 185 

Nervous excitement, 
case of ••• 81 

Nervous irritation 
from bad habits ... 107 

Nervous prostration, 
case of 27 
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Neuralgia 107 

Neuralgia or tic, case 

01 ... ... ... •«• JtOi 

Notes worth conside- 
ration— Dr. Cham- 
bers, ko 82 

Nose, bleeding, and 

nose, cold 126 



Opiates, relieving 

pain by injurious 182 
Oi^cranic and animal 
lue ... «.. ... ... vvHt 

Organic nerves 42 

Organic tissue 382 

Oxygen, common 
colds, and respira- 
tors .«• ••. •*• ••• xOU 

P 

Pack foment 78 

Pack trunk and towel 

pack 78 

Packing, cut of...' ... 69a 

Packing limbs 62 

Palsy, nature ci ... 214 
Palsy, slight case. 

No. 16 ••• 185 

Pancreas 327 

Paralysis, allopathic 

treatment of 136 

Paralysis and tobacco 138 

Paralysis, case 41 

Paralysis, case No. 17 42 
Paralysis, causes of... 138 
Paralysis, nature of... 136 
Paralysis proceeding 

from apoplexy ... 141 
Pericardium or heart 

purse 828 

PeritoDseum, or the 

membrane covering 

the bowels, &c. ... 838 
Physician, case of ... 14 
Physiological and 

anatomical division 289 
Piles, hydropathic 

treatment of 154 

Piles, structure of ... 153 
Piles, when causing 

extreme pain ... 154 
Practice, our reasons 

for commencing ... 73 
Poison and tobacco ... 191 
Preface, 2nd : remarks 

on Dr. Chambers, 

Dr. Beale, kc. ... 82 
Prize cattle diseased 258 
Prostate gland and 

urethra, cut of ... 

839—342 
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Providing for crisis, 
or something' 'worse 
— journey to Man- 
chester ..• ... ••• 80 
Padding* •— .— ... 2S} 
Poise, uature of ... 37^ 
Puivative medicines, 
fmlv and mischief 
of, by a doctor ... 277 
Purgative medicines 

—how they act ... 17 
Purgatives, blisters, 
&c., terrible efifects 

OI ... .*• ... «.. Z2D 

Purgatives, habitual 
use of, injurious ... 12^ 

Q 

Quinsy, or inflamed 
or ulcerated sore 
throat 179 

R 

Bectum, disease of, 
cases ... ... «a« iK 

Bectum, disease o^'cnt 3S7 

Belation between the 
physical condiiion 
and happiness ... 307 

Believing pain by 
opiates injurious ... 182 

Bespiration and loco- 
motion ••• ••• ••• 

Bespirator 

Bespirator 

Bevelenta 

Bheumatic cases, in- 
flammation in the 
joints • ... 

Bheumatic fever 

Bheumatic fever, case 
OI ... ... ... ... 

Bheumatic fever and 
disease of the heart IDS 

Bheumatism • 89 

Bheumatism, allo- 
pathic treatment of 99 

Bubbing the chest ••• 177 

8 
Saliva for the mouth, 

cut of 37^ 

Scalds and bums ... 147 

Scarlatina 13^ 

Scarlet fever and 

diphtheria in chil- 

di^n or adults ... 127 

Sciatic nerve 417 

Sciatica, case of ... 93 
Sciatica, leg cases ... 95 
Sciatica, nature of ... tf 
Sciatica, rheumatic 

fever case ..• ..• 95 
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Sciatica rheumatism 
in the hip and leg, 

• case of 106 

Scrofula cases 105 

^rotum tumour, case 

cured 231 

Seat or anus, irrita- 
tion of 187 

Secretions, nature of 

—Dr. Smith 302 

Secretory oi^gans, cut 

of • o79 

Sedentary life injuri- 

. ous 176 

Shallow bath 70 

Sitz bath 65 

Sitz bath sometimes 

injurious 161 

Sitz, cut of 69a 

Sitz hot water 79 

Skin affection, case 

No. 9 185 

Skin, cut, and struc- 
ture of 361-2 

Skin disease and dys- 
pepsia 23 

Skin diseases L'>4 

Sleep and sleeplessness 232 

• Small-pox 190 

Small-pox and cow- 
pox... ... ... ••« l^o 

Snuff -taking, physi- 
cal effects of 58 

Soda water machine 284 
Dpiual cerebral nerves 

—Sir Charles Bell 37 
Spinal cerebral system 409 
Spinal disease and 

injuries of the spine 146 
Spinal marrow and 

brain, cut 402 

Spinal marrow, con- 
stituent cords of, 

cuts 407, 408 

Spinal slapping ... 76 

Spirit lamp 64 

Spleen • 166 

Spongio ptline 76 

Sprains 172 

St. Vitus' dance ... 128 
Steam and spirit lamp 
bath, portable ... 259 

Steam box 64 

Stomach and bowels, 
case of death from 
allopathic treat- 
ment 20 

Stomach and bowels, 

colic pains 118 

Stomach and bowels, 
cut of 321 
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Stomach and duode- 
num, cut of 323 

Stomach and liver fo- 
ment can 116 

Stomach, action «f ... 45 
Stomach complaints.. 116 
Stomach disease, diet 118 
Stomach irritation, 
case, Nos. 13, 14 ... 185 

Stomach pack 70 

Stomach, physiology 

of. Dr. Pavey ... 230 
Stout persons die from 
effects of physic ... 183 

Stricture 187 

Stricture and rheu- 
matism, case 23 

Strychnia, terrible 

effects of 231 

Strychnine 1136 

Sweating at nights ... 179 

Sweating feet 213 

Sweating processes ... 77 
Syncope senilis, or fits 
brought on by in- 
digestion in weakly 
persons 220 

T 
Temple of woe ... 273 
Testicles, congestion 

of 166 

Testimonials to suc- 
cessful treatment at 
Matlock Bank ... 284 
Tetanus or lock-jaw . 423 

Thoracic duct 314 

Throat, ulcerated ... 179 
Throat affection, diffi- 
culty of breathing . 179 
Throat, wet pack for 75 
Thumb, injury, case of 161 

Tic-doloreux 107 

Tic-doloreux, case of 237 
Tobacco and poison... 335 
Tobacco, fever, and 

inflammation, cases 215 
Tobacco, most fruitful 

cause of paralysis... 138 
Tobacco, opium, and 

stomach disease ... 117 
Tobacco, statistics ... 139 
Toe-nails, disease of 161 

Tongue, cut of 3 49 

Tonic process 77 

Tonic, slight 77 

Towel rubbing 62 

Turkish or sweating 

baths 283 

Turkish bath experi- 
ence 283 

Typlioid fever, case of 21 
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Typhus fever 125 

Typhus fever, case of, 
cured ... 18 



U 

TJrinals, male or fe- 
male, for travelling 

or invalids 187 

Urine, secretion of ... 361 
Urine, stoppage of, 
and stricture, case 166 



Vapour bath 63 

Varicose veins in the 

legs 180 

Vegetables contain all 
the elements and 
qualities necessary 
for the complete nu- 
trition of man ... 254 
Veins, nature of ... 372 
Veins, structure of ... 312 
Ventilation of bed- 
rooms 281 

Vision, nature of ... 428 
Vital heat, loss «f, 

while dressing ... 191 
Vital heat must be 
brought to a part 

to cmre 159 

Vitality, or electricity 

of the body 43 

Voice, loss of 146 



W 

Waistcoats 152 

Wash leather dressing 147 
Washing, sitz bath, 

list No. 95 60 

Water on the chest ... 18(> 
Water, impurity of... 233 
Westminster Hospi- 
tal, inaugural ad- 
dress 326 

Wet packs 60, 69a 

Whitlows 150 

Whooping cough ... 189 
Winter life in an Eng- 
lish water-cure es- 
tablishment 286 

Wood shallow bath 71 
Works of reference ... 2 
Workmen's Sunday 

clothing 125 

.Wounds, cuts, and 

bruises 148 

Wounds slow to heal 

149, 430 
Wounds, ulcers, and 
rheumatic pains iu 
the legs and thiglis 14? 
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SPECIAL HOME TREATMENTS. 

A On rising, 162 and 161 4, keeping a warm pad, or 153^, on stomach. Fore- 
noon or afternoon, 157 and 1194 > ^^ ^ ^^^k °o^ available, then lOS^y and a oair 
of 70 deg. poured through as long as comfortable. Bedtime, 704, usingr glycerine 
rubbing to bowels before and after. Once a week, 222 or 134.— B. On rising, 124. 
Forenoon, 48 or 49. Bedtime, 137 and 130. Once a week, 99L— 0. On risin^r, ■ 
123, using 128 before and after. Forenoon or afternoon, II04. Bedtime^ 78^ 
when required, and when not, then repeat the rising treatment. Once a week, I 
13J with 31: — B. On rising, 81, dry rubbing as in 194, and, if chilly, go into 31 
with 124 on. Forenoon or afternoon, 1194 or 109 ; if latter, use 25 to loins and 
thighs afterwards. Bedtime, 70 for a quarter of an hour. Once a week use 13( 
with 31.— E. On rising, 9 or 24. Forenoon or afternoon, 183. Bedtime, 92. 
Once a week, 59.— F. On rising, 96 or 97. Forenoon or afternoon, 143 and 132. 
Bedtime, 1051 and 128 J. Once a week, 115J.--G. On rising, 114 or 115. Fore- 
noon or afternoon, 74. Bedtime, 1314 and 73. Once a week, 98. — H. On rising 
have 14 or 15. Forenoon or afternoon, 71 ; but occasionally use glycerine, and 
then rub it for a quarter of an hour, and have bare feet against 1534«and lying as- 
76, so that only the chest is exposed. Bedtime have 226 and 82. Once a week,. 
13i before 14, and then 754-— 1. On rising have 22 or 224- Forenoon or after- 
noon, 62. Bedtime, 94. Once a week, 69. — J. On rising have 7 or I94. Fore* 
noon or afternoon, 74. Bedtime, 70 or 69. — K. On rising have 84. Forenoon 
or afternoon, 64. Bedtime, 73f . Once a week, 13i and 115}. — L. On rising 
have 95. Forenoon or afternoon, 1194 ^^ ^^* Bedtime, 12^. Once a week, 33 
or 55. — M. On rising have 8 and 12. Forenoon or afternoon, 155 or 159. Bed- 
time attend to 78. Once a week, 59.— N. On rising have 32. Forenoon or 
afternoon, 119. Bedtime, 111 or 112. Once a week have 98.— O. On risins^ 
124 or 125. Forenoon or afternoon, 108. Bedtime, 157 (and 130 occasionallj^ 
Once a week, 69, after 13J ; and then 14, with a little vinegar and water. — P. On 
rising have 50. Forenoon or afternoon, 141 or 143. Bedtime, 114i. Once a 
week, 222.— Q. On rising have 10 or 11. Forenoon or afternoon, 106. Bedtime^ 
133. Once or twice a week, 994. — ^' On rising have 24 or 25. Forenoon or 
afternoon, 63 or 64. Bedtime, 1054. Once a week, 223. — S. On rising have 
115. Forenoon or afternoon, 1314 ^^^ l^^- Bedtime, 149 or 150. Once a 
week, 134.— T. On rising have 126 or 127. Forenoon or afternoon, 110. Bed- 
lime, 704. Once a week, 33.— U. On rising have 7. Forenoon or afternoon, 49» 
Bedtime, 120. Once a week, 13J, and 24 after.— V. On rising have 264. Fore- 
noon or afternoon, 156. Bedtime, 92. Once a week, 38 or 47. — W. On rising 
have 111. Forenoon or afternoon, 161 and 132. Bedtime, 112. Once a week, 
13 with 93.— X. On rising have 25 or 254. Forenoon or afternoon, II54. Bed- 
time, 784, without the foment.— Y. On rising have 954. Forenoon or afternoon^ 
137. Bedtime, 73. Once a week, 13^ with 30.— Z. On rising have 123. On 
forenoon or afternoon, 107. Bedtime, 1281 ^^^ 16H. Once a week, 98. 

APPARATUS FOR HOME USE.— One or two sitz baths, mackintosh sheet, 
eitz blanket, two sponges, one pair foment pads, one pair soap pads, portable steamer 
and mackintosh petticoat for steam bath or local steaming, hydropult, page 268, 
also useful for douching or spouting parts, foot bath, leg bath, Etna, page 283. 
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HYDROPHOBIA. 

On issuing this, tlie seventh edition of " Practical Hydropathy," 1 
think it "vvill not be out of place to make a few remarks upon the 
disease called Hydrophobia, about which we frequently hear so many 
horrible, but, at the same time, ridiculous stories, such as the patient 
going into convulsions at the sight or even the very name of water, 
barking like a dog, showing fierceness and attempting to bite any 
person who may be near him, foaming at the mouth,* &c. (fee. ; but 
which disease is only a form of the well-known one called tetanus. 

In the first place, the name given to the disease, " Hydrophobia,*' 
or fear of water, is eiToneous ; for the convulsions brought on by 
attempting to swallow water or fluids would equally follow the 
attempt to swallow a piece of beef-steak, or any other solid food. It 
might, therefore, be called, with equal justness, dread of beef-steak. 
In proof of this, I will quote a passage from the account of the last 
case of so-called Hydrophobia at Liverpool, described in the British 
Medical Journal of June 11th, 1864, page G33 : — 

**10 P.M. The pulse was 120, more feeble. He had suffered much from tha 
paroxysms, which had been more frequent, but less violent. He had slight mutter- 
mg delirium, but when roused was quite rational. He sat for sometime on a slipper 
bath, half-filled with water, the sit//U of which in this vessel did not disturb him ; 
6o that it would appear as if the dread of and spasms excited at the sight of fluids 
were associated with the desire and attempt to swaUow them." 

Now compare the above with the description of tetanus, in Hooper's 
Medical Dictionary , page 1 283, and it will be seen how singularly the 
two cases correspond. Here it is : — 

"Attacks of tetanus ore seldom attended with fever, but always with violent pain ; 
and the spasms do not continue for a constancy, but the muscles admit of some 
remission m their contraction, which is freq«iently renewed, especially if the patient 
makes the least attempt to speak, drink, or alter his position. The mind genendly 
remains undisturbed to the last." 

The same medical authority also says, " Tetanic affections are 
occasioned either by exposure to cold or by some irritation of the 
nerves, in consequence of local injury, by puncture, incision, or lacera- 
tion ; " so that a wound caused by the bite of a dog might bring on 
tetanus, especially if the injured parts were excised, and caustic 
applied to the raw surface. I do not know anything more likely to 
biing on tetanus than the application of caustic to a raw wound, and 
have myself seen the fatal consequences of its use. 

About five years ago, Mr. Witham, farmer, of Winstor, near 
Matlock, trapped his thumb with the horse-chain, when ploughing. 
He took very little notice of the wound at the moment, merely applying 
some trifling remedy; but after a time the arm began to swell, and he 
went to a doctor, who cut deeply into the thumb, and then applied 

* The ejection of saliva from the mouth of the patient occurs simply from inability 
to swallow. 
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caustic frequently and severely. Tetanic symptoms appeared, and I I 
was sent for. By means of fomentations, packing, and other soothing 
jkppliances, we suhdued these symptoms^ but it was too late. The 
patient died from nervous exhaustion ; and the surgeon with whom I 
usually consult unhesitatingly pronounced his opinion, that the \ 
attack of tetanus, and consequently the man's death, had been entirely j 
owing to the free use of caustic. Had he seen me before the caustic i 
was applied, I have no doubt he could easily have been cured. 

I earnestly caution any person bitten by a dog not to allow a 
doctor to cut out the part bitten or to apply caustic, but to foment it ' 
well with hot water, and afterwards proceed according to directions 
on page 148, for treatment of wounds, &c. 

The medical writer I have quoted above (Hooper), speaking of the 
symptoms of Hydrophobia, says they have been observed " to follow 
the course of the nerves, rather than that of the absorbents. The 
freedom of the lymphatic glands from disease, indeed, has often been 
noticed, and adduced as an argument that the disorder does not 
depend on the absorption of any virus." 

If the disorder does not depend on the absorption of any vims, 
which I think is a fact quite clear to an unprejudiced mind, then, of 
course, it cannot be communicated by the bite of a mad dog (though 
tetanus arising from a lacerated wound may be so caused) ; and in 
this case how barbarous and absurd must be the xise of the lancet and 
caustic, adopted by medical practitioners who believe in this imaginary 
disease. 

But if any one has unfortunately submitted to this treatment, and 
should tetanic symptoms ensue, I recommend the remedies described 
on page 423, which should be persisted in until relief is found. 

JOHN SMEDLEY. 

Hydropathic JEstablishment, Matlock JSank, 
August, 1864. 
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£10,000 



HAVE recently been 
expended on the Hv- 
, dropathio Establish- 

ment, Matlock Bank, in addition to the 
previous lai;^ outlay. The proprietor 
has spared no expense to make it also a 
perfect winter residence, and it is now 
-unriTalled as a home for the inyalid. 

EVERT care has been taken to have 
the rooms large and airy, well venti- 
lated, and well warmed when wea- 
ther reqiiires. The views from the win- 
dows cannot be surpassed in beauty by 
any place in Enc^land, and the rooms 
are so connected wil^ the extensive 
glazed saJoons and baths, that invalids 
need not go out of doors in bad weather, 
xind yet have all the advantages of air 
and exercise. Spacious, lofty bath houses 
(all the boxes private for each patient). 
For a winter residence, also, this Es- 
tablidiment is imequalled in the Mid- 
land and Northern Counties, as the 
whole premises are warmed throughout 
with steam-pipes, and a summer tem- 
perature kept up during the winter. 
The entire front, 160 feet long, glazed 
the whole length, affording beauti- 
ful views, makes it a most cheerful 
residence at all seasons, and, from the 
thorough and safe ventilation, very ad- 
vantageous in the restoration of invalids. 
Invxdids may be removed here in severe 
weather, and at once havo a bed*room 
warm, dry, and ventilated, such as they 
cannot have at any private residence. 

THE Establishment is about 16 miles 
from Derby, situation highly ad- 
vantageous for lealth, entirely 
theltered m>m north and east winds, 
soft water, from the sandstone rocks, of 
the purest jund, and all necessary ap- 
paratus for canying out the treatment. 
There is a resident matron and steward. 

T this Establishment Hydropathy 
is practised on the principles 
of mild and rational treatment, in 
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accordance with the requirements oi 
constitutions weakened by the effects ot 
ill health or disease (which cannot bear 
violent and sudden shocks without great 
risk), and the uniform success in curing 
or relieving a large number of cases, con* 
firms the Proprietor in his convictions 
that this is the only principle on whicK 
Hydropathy can be safely and effica- 
ciously practised. The nature and suc- 
cess in curing many desperate cases who 
had previously given up hopes of even 
relief will be seen in Mr. Smedley's book 
on " Practical Hydropathy." 

A thorough knowledge may here bo 
gained of the domestic appUcation of 
Hydropathy, and general personal 
man^ment as regwcda batlis, diet, 
dothm^, &c. . so as to meet all the con- 
tingencies of life. There is not the 
slightest risk to the most delicate con* 
stitution, and the treatment is ap- 

Elicable to any ailment the body is 
able to, without risk or shock to the 
systemf and in all cases of female com- 
plaints, unrivalled for efficacy, and 
absence of all painful or disagreeable 
applications. 

Mrs. Smedley has the medical chai^ 
of the lady patients, who can, before 
coming, state their oases by letter to her, 
if they are in doubt as regards the treat- 
ment being suitable to them ; all other 
inquiries respecting the Establishment 
to be addressed to the steward or matron. 

THE beautiful scenery of the locality 
is well known; Matlock Batl^ 
Chatsworth (Duke of Devonshire's), 
Haddon (Duke of RutLuid's), and the 
Peak, are all within easy distances. The 
dining saloon is lofty, 98 feet long2_80 
feet wide, the whole front glass. The 
new drawing-room, 60 feet long, SO wide, 
and lofty, the whole front glf^, is con- 
nected with the dining saloons, parlours, 
and bed-rooms, and commands the beau* 
tiful scenery of the Matlock valley. 
Delicate patients, who can take bat little 



outdoor exercise, are sheltered by a 
corerod promenoao, 200 feet long, open 
to the south. There are also alcoves and 
private walks in the grounds, smooth and 
easy, suitable for baw choirs. 

Divino worship in the chapel within 
the premises; also at the parish church, 
and at several chapels within a short 
distance. 

No expense has been spared in the culi- 
nary department; the kitchen, 50 feet 
long, 35 ifeet wide, and 80 feet high, with 
glass dome roof, is very effective. The 
two Turkish baths, one for ladies and 
one for gentlemen, are a modification of 
those in general use. 



TERMS AND RULES. 

^ DVTCE, board, lodging, baths and 
yy attendance, with sheets and blan- 
•**• kets for baths, 6s. per day. No 
fees whatever allowed to servants or bath 
attendants. No doctor's entrance fee 
charged. ».Young persons under 14 
years of age, ds. per day. Owing to 
the delicate state of health of some of 
the patients, it is felt necessary to adopt 
the following rules: — Young persons 
tinder 14 years of a^ will not be allowed 
to go into the drawing-room. They will 
not be allowed in the saloon except at 
meal times. Their bed-rooms, the 
chapel. 60 feet long, 30 feet wide, covered 
walk, 200 feet, and grounds, will be the 
only part of the establisliment for them 
to resort to. The chapel will be kept 
warmed all day when the season requires, 
so that they may be there as much as 
they like. Infants andyoung children not 
admitted into the listablishment, but 
treated at lodgings, where careful nurses 
will give the treatment, board, &o., for 
15s. per week. Any patient unable to 
dress or undress, or requiring more than 
the usufd attendance, must hire assist- 
ance. Patients will have choice of rooms 
from 2 guineas per week to 2J guineas, 
including board, lodging, baths, and 
treatment. 

The proprietor does not pledge himself 
to undertake all cases that come, nor can 
he judge in every instance by corre- 
spondence whether the treatment is 
suitable for the case. 

No books, newspapers, or tracts of an 
irreligious character allowed, nor any 
newspapers on the Sabbath. The Es- 
tablishment letter-bag is not sent for on 
the Sabbath ; the letters remain at the 
post-office^ Matlock Bridge, until Mon- 
day mormng, if not applied for. The 



Establishment is strictly closed to Tistt* 
ors (whetlier friends of patients or not> 
on the Sabbath, or to patients arriving. 
Any wanting the best bed-rooms or sit- 
tinsr-rooms, should write and have a repl^ 
before coming. 

THE use of tobacco or snuff, in any 
way, is highly injurious, and strictly 
prohibited. All stimulating beve- 
rages disallowed, and all kinds of physic^ 
however simple in their nature, or smaU 
in quantity. 

Number of patients in 1861, thirteen 
hundred and seven. 

DIET. 

Breakfast : — ^Black tea, cocoa, brea<f 
and butter, eggs, cold boiled bacon, and 
Scotch oatmeal porridge, with sugar and 
milk. 

Dinner : — Varied every day, consist- 
ing of roast and boiled mutton, roast 
beef, fillet of veal, lamb, cold ribs of 
beef, cold round of beef, rabbits, poultry, 
fish. VegetaUet: Potatoes, French beons^ 
peas, cauliflowers, carrots, &C.9 with 
pure water to drink, followed by rico, 
sago, vermicelli, tapioca, flour^ and appla 
puddings, cold ground rice in moulds,, 
stewed apples and rhubarb, apricots,, 
peaches, ka. 

EvENiNO Meal :— Same as breakfast,, 
except eggs. Some slight refreshment- 
before dimner and after the evening* 
meal is allowed to delicate patients, or 
any requiring it. 

Ice creams and iced water always to- 
be had, and fruit in season, especially 
grapes, which are plentiful and cheap 
from the middle of September to middle 
of November. Englisn hot-house grapes 
from June. __^ 

PRACTICAL HINTS ON THE 

THE principle upon which Hydropa* 
thy acts m curing, is by the simple^ 
means of batlis, removing morbid, 
matter, stimulating the circulation, and 
replacing worn-out tissue by new and 
healthy formation, and causing free ac- 
tion of the millions of pores in the skin, 
which act as outlets for the sebaceous- 
glands in perspiration, and as absorbents- 
of air to assist the lungs in oxygenising 
the blood. The accomplishment of this 
important work being performed by such 
simple, natural means (and which alone 
can accomplish the end in view), cannot 
be done without patiently waiting tbo 



operation of ITaturo*! Immutablo laws. 
All forcing:, cither by ubyslo or itrono: 
water treatment, only aefeatc or defers 
the oiire. If any porsoni submit them- 
telvoi to tho Ilydropatbio treatment 
who have scrioui mucous inflommatorv 
action of tho viscera, or have much 
morbid matter in the system from 

Saralysii, old inflammatory attaclcs, &c. 
c, undfur the idea that two or three 
weeks' active treatment will restore 
them, they will be much mistaken ; for 
probably by that time they will be in an 
apparently/ far worse condition than pre* 
vlously, and may be, from crisis, quite 
laid up. If health Is only partlallv de- 
ranged, a short time ana no crisis will 
well repay the time and trouble of a 
abort trial, and will ffive important in- 
formation. The crisis (boifs or erup- 
tion) cannot be produced by any Hydro- 
pathic treatment or bandages in a 
nealthy person; and lust in proportion 
to the amount of disease, so is the 
amount of crisis. Some patients, who 
have not much the matter, may have a 
■light rash, or a small boil or two; 
many, no crisis at all. 

As I have observed in another place, 
the body may be in a very disordered 
state, simply by weakness of the diges- 
tive organs ; and the vis vitet, or power 
of life, not being sufficiently strong to 
cause the proper chemical change in the 
food after it is dissolved in the stomach, 
thus acidity follows, and fermentation ; 
this unprepared matter is taken into 
the system, building it up with morbid 
materials, which, if tho body is not 
placed in favourable circumstances for 
throwing oft, disease and death must bo 
the result. If patients wish merely to 
have their general health improved, 
without caring to be thoroughly well, 
they should not be anxious for active 
treatment, nor wear bandages ; still, the 
good ail', water, and regular habits at 
an Establishment, often raise the power 
of life, and stimulate the body to throw 
off diseased matter, even after the 
patients return home; and such an 
effect is always and inevitably beneficial 
in the end. 

The principle of the Water Cure is 
raising the power of life by natural 
means ; and fust as a wound throws off, 
in matter and scales, the dead, de- 
stroyed tissue, and, little by little, 
forms new granulations, so must morbid 
matter be thrown out where it exists to 
much extent ; and this is the only way 
and the only principle Nature acts upon 
inouring. It is easy to awaUow medicint, 



and more agreeable, for tno present, nol> 
to leave home and business; but this 
inevitably leads to an accumulatioir of 
vitiated matter in the system, that not 
only often prevents tho necessity of 
putting the patients to the incon- 
venience of leaving home, but takea 
them out of the wond altogether. 

" Dr. ^lacleod, of Benrhyddlng, after 
detailing some remarkable cases of 
shattered health from this very cause, 
and the subsequent recovery of th» 
patieuts after the perceptible extractioa 
of mercury, aloes, coloc}mth, &o., from 
the body, gives indisputable evidence of 
the extraction of mercury, which bad 
been taken some years before; while 
such drugs as aloes were extracted 
tangibly, and washed out of the com- 
presses that had encircled the body, and 
making the patient's room offenslvo- 
with the distinct vapour of the aloes." 

I think this explanation necessary^, 
from patients coming to the Establish- 
ment with extensive derangement of tbe< 
whole system -red tongue, parched lips, 
constipated bowels, dizziness, languor,. 
&o.— and, without informing me they 
only intended staying two or three weeks 
at most, and being anxious to take all 
the baths prescribed, have, at the clos» 
of that time, or soon after arriving home, 
found themselves quite unable to attend 
to any business from crisis, and, being 
without the proper applications, hav^ 
suffered much inconvenienet. 

Such a course is, in fact, mtich like 
patients with fever, or erysipelas, risings 
from bed in the midst of it, and declaring 
to the doctor they must go to business, 
and will take no more pnysle ; that, in 
^act, their business calls them, and they 
are compelled to go. The Allopathio 
system, however, prevents this, because, 
OS one of my surgeon friends remarked, 
they have to begin with pulling down 
before they can cure : also adding,. 
" Your Hydropathy begins by buildingr 
up from the first ; " which is the case, 
as the internal organs immediately re- 
spond to the natiuul healthy stimulus 
given, and the sufferings from crisis aro 
always accompanied, after the first few 
days, and often before, by a good appe- 
tite, and general feeling of vigour and 
lightness. Then it no risk vfhatevsr with 
crisis, and liUls iroubU, t/ ths most ordi' 
nary cars is taksn, and all slimulanis 
avoided, nor leeches, lotion^ or ointment 
applied. There is no crisis in the ma- 
jority of ordinary oases. 

Another point it is necessary to 
inform patients upon* None go to* 



fiydroptthio estabhsbmenti without a 
eaose, and that cause is, more f reouently 
thdb otherwise, the inability to ftna reme- 
dies for their fldlmeuts elsewhere. They 
oome in a stato of nervous irritation, 
which gires them a false idea of their 
retil streD^rtb, and when this beg:ins to 
be subdued— the body being brought to 
its natural state— a feeling of lassitude 
and weakness is often experienced : but 
this disposition to rest is ono of the 
most favourable symptoms they can 
have, and is the precursor of renewed 
vitality. 

The benefits are certain, without any 
risk whatever to the most delicate, and 
the euros aro effectual, to the entire 
renewal of the constitution. Such is 
the power of this naturalj invigorating 
treatment, that men of business and stu- 
dents preparing for examination have, 
in a few weeks, liad their mental powers 
ix3stored, to transact business or pass 
examinations for the learned professions 
with all their former ability. Ministers 
of the gospel and public speakers with 
chronic disease of the throat, from over- 
exertion of the voice, never fail to be 
cured by a steady application of the 
Rvstem ; and in these cases, as well as 
the former-named, they learn how to 
remedy occasional over-work, with little 
trouble, by home treatment. 



ROUTES TO MATLOCK BRIDGE 
STATION. 

FKOM London and places south U 
Derby book to Derby, and there 
take a fresh ticket to Matlock 
Bridge Station (not Matlook Bath), 
changing carriages at Ambergate Sta- 
tion, alM)ut ten miles north of Dorby. 
— From Birmingham, Gloucester, and 
places west of Derby, same as from the 
south. — From Linoom and places' east 
of Derby, vid Nottingham to Derby, and 
as before. — From Edinbui^gh and the 
north, viA York and Normanton to 
Ambergate, changing carriages at Am- 
bergate, and taking ticket for Matlock 
Bridge Station.— From Manchester, by 
Shcmeld and Lincolnshire Railway, via 
Eckington to Ambergate, thence to Mat- 
lock Bridge as before ; or by rail to 
Whaley, thence per coach ; vid Buxton, 
to Bowsley Station, near Matlock Bridge 
Station. A coach runs part of the year 
from Market Street to Kowsley or Mat- 
lock. Tickets can be taken at Matlock 
Bridge to all first-class stations. Mat- 
lock Bridge is a Telegraph Station. Pa- 
tients andluggapfo conveyed to and from 
Matlock Bri(^e Station free. A carriage 
meets every train. 

The Miulatid Penny Guide gives ac- 
count of Ectum Tickets issued for a 
month. 
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HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
1, PROSPECT TEERACE, MATLOCK BANK^ 

NIAR MATLOCK BRIOQI STATION, ABOUT tlXTIIN MILtt PROM DERBY. 



MB. ft UBS. THOMAS DAVIS 

Treat Patientf on the same plant as practised at Mr. Smedlbt's Establishment, and 
oooordiog to Mr. Smbolbt'b list of Baths, which insures safety and correctneois oi 
treatment. 

The Mild Water Treatment, as practised on this system, is perfectly safe foe tht 
most delicate constitutions, and is applicable to every variety of disease. 

The finest water, the purest air, and most romance scenery. 

BOABD, LODaiNG, AND TBBATMEKT, 17b. 6cL FEB WISBK» 
Matloei Bank, January, 1868. 



WATER CURE FOR THE MILLION. 



HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 

TORE HOUSE, MATLOOE BAM, 

xrs^R 3£^TX>ooic sxexDOB erPArpzojst. 



aEORaE ID-A.VI 

(Formtrlp Bath Man at Mr. Smedlty*t EitablUhnunt,) 

Begs respectfully to announce to the public in general, that ho treats Patients cm 
the same plans as practised at Mr. Smedlet'8 Establishment, and according to Mr. 
Smedlet'b List of Baths, which insures safety and correctness of treatment. 

The Mild Water Treatment, as practised on this system, is perfectly safe for th» 
most delicate constitutions, and is applicable to every disease. 

The finest water, the purest air, and most romantio scenery. 

BOARD, LODGIKa, AND TBEATMBNT, 17s. 6d. PBB WEEK. 
Matlock Bank^ Jm§ ith, 1801 



WELLFIELD HOUSE 

HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT. 

(LATE DR. SPENCER HALL'S.) 

J O S E P H CRO W D E R 

{Late Bath Manager at Afr. SmedUy'i Establishment) . 

Has opened the above House with suitable apparatus for administerini? HydropiUlik 
Treatment, strictly on the principles adopted at Mr. Smedley's Establish ment. The * 
mild water treatment, as praoti^ed on tnis system^ is perfectly safe for the mosi 
delicate constitutions, and is applicable to every variety of disease. 
The finest water, the purest air, and most romantic scenery. 

BOABD, IiODaiNa, AND TBEATUENT, 28s. FEB T9'BBK. 

<{OUTE :-DERBy, MATLOCK BRIDGE; MANCHESTER, BUXTON AND MATLOCK RAIL; UEDS 

AMBERGATE, MATLOCK BRIDGE. 
Mattock Bank, near Matlock Bridge StcUion^ June, 1864. 

M(GKS(DH wmm 

HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 

MATLOCK BANK, DER BYSHIRE. 

li/LTi. sz> :m:i?.s. b -a^ r. t o 3sr, 

Who have for a considerable time applied the treatment as at Mr. and Mrs. Smedley's 
extensive Establishment, with great success, beg to inform their friends and the 
public that the above Establishment is NOW OPEN, and that Patients are received 
and treated on the same plans as practised by Mr. and Mrs. Smedley. 

This Establishment has been built expressly for the purpose of carrying od 
Hydropathic treatment, and is commodious and well-situated, commanding views of 
some of the most beautiful and romantic scenery in the neighbourhood. It is also 
most effectually sheltered from the north and east winds. The water is soft and 
pure, and the air bracing. The treatment is applied with a constant regard to the 
condition of the Patients, and carefully adapted to the circumstances of every case. 

TERMS, ONE GUINEA PER WEEK. 

BOJLBD, LODaima, and treatment ABE INCLUDED IN THESE TERMS. 

*«* Patients must proceed to Matlock Bridge, not Matlock Bath Station, 
Matlock Bank, July 1st, 1862. 

m:a.ti.ock: ba-NK, 

NEAR THE ESTABLISHMENT. 



ICBS. HABTIV, MBS. BALLINGTOK, UBS. W. CBOWDEB, MBS. WOOLLEl 

AND MBS. STEVENSON, 

Have had experience of the treatment for Ladies and Children under Mrs. Smedlet. 
They have comfortable cottage accommodation, and give Mrs. Smedlet's plan of 
treatment, with board and lodging — Adults, 20s ^r week : Children under 14, 15*. 
per week. — Further particulars may be had by writing to tne above. Only Females 
and Children are admitted into their cottages 



HATLOOK BAITK, HATIOOE BBUSE SIAIIOF. 

APARTMENTS, BOARD, &o. 

Sifting and Bed-room from 21*. per Wtik; Board f-rom 21». per Week; 
^ AUendanef, Z». 6d. per }Veek. 



POST HOESES, BSOUOKAH, WAGONETTE, AIEXAVSaiA, 

LAHBAU, sod BASKET CABSIAQES can be 

had on tiie PrenuBeB. 



Wedding Tourists, Viaitors, and Invalids will find this a mort 
delightful, quiet, and economical Heaidcnce. It is surrounded by 
beautiful scenery, has a aoutli aspect, is well sheltered from the 
north and easterly winds, and is considered remarkably healthy. 



3^ -A. T look:. 



LIME TREE ¥IEW, 

MATLOCK BANK, 

apartments, ^t ., iprilratt jfamilj ^oarbiogi '$tmt, 

mCAB THX 

HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 

(No Table D'Hote.) 



Families and Friends accompanying Invalids about to avail 
themselves of the celebrated mild system of Hydropathic treat- 
ment, originated by Mr. and Mrs. Smedley, and which has been 
attended with such beneficial results to hundreds of Patients who 
now throng the neighbourhood all the year round, will find at 
Lime Tree Yiew all the privacy and comfort of Home upon tho 
most reasonable terms. 



XTpwards of Ten Thousand Invalids and Visitors have availed 
themselves of the advantages of a Temporary Besidenoe on Matlock 
Bank, between the years 1861 and 1864. 
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